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PREFACE. 


Although this is the first time that a translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidif into English, has been presented to the public, 
it is necessary to explain that translators and historians have 
already used the book, to some extent, as a source from which 
to draw facts for their writings. Not only has its scope and 
its general purport, as a history of the Moghuls, been familiar 
to Orientalists for some fifty years, hut much of its contents 
'has also been made known, in a more or less scattered way, 
while its name is frequently found quoted in support of one 
historical passage or another. And if this is the case in 
English writings, it is the same when we refer to the works of 
Continental authors who have occupied themselves with the 
annals of Central Asia. Yet, though the value of the book has 
been acknowledged in this indirect manner, no complete trans¬ 
lation into any Eur^apean language has hitherto been made. 

The nearest approach to an adequate translation, so far as I 
am able to ascertain, was that made by the late Mr. W. Erskine 
of the E. I. Company’s service, more than half a century ago, and 
some fourteen years after the publication of the Memoirs of 
Baher. Mr. Erskine’s work, however, has never been put into 
print, and seems, indeed, to be very little known outside the 
MS. department of the British Museum. It appears to have 
been taken in hand in 1840, after his retirement from the 
Company’s service, and to have been completed at the beginning 
of the next year.^ It consists of 221 folio pages closely written, 
and, in one* form or another, includes the greater part of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi But the work varies greatly iijj character; 
•in some places the author has set himseK to translate fully and 
accurately from the text, and has been at pains to produce a 
rendering that would seem to be intended for publication; in 
other places lengthy passages—^sometimes whole* folios—are 

’ From a note in the margin, it appears that he finished it on the 4th of 
January, 1841. The MS. is numbered at the British Museum, Add. 26,612. 
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summarised more or less briefly; and in others, again, mere 
memoranda, or headings, are given to show the drift of the 
author’s narrative; while, finally, considerable sections of the 
book, at various places, are omitted altogether. 

The document, therefore, valuable though it is, can scarcely 
be regarded as a translation of the Tarikh-i-Boishidi. Bather, 
it appears to me, after a close acquaintance with it, to have 
been prepared less with a view to producing a complete English 
verson Mirza Haidar’s history, than for some other and 
more special purpose, "Whether Mr. Erskine ever contemplated 
publishing the Tarihh-i-'Bmhidi in an English dress, there is 
nothing to indicate, but there are several circumstances con¬ 
nected with the MS. at the British Museum, which lead me to 
conjecture that it was intended rather as a preparatory study 
for the compilation of his second important work —The History 
of India wMer the Moghuls —of which the first and second 
volumes (the only ones ever completed) appeared in 1854. In 
the first place, the passages, or sections, of the Tcmkh-i-Ilashidi 
devoted to the dynastic history of the Moghul Khans and 
their transactions, are usually those which are translated in 
full in the manuscript. Secondly, the Tarikh-i-Bashidi is not 
only frequently cited in the two volumes of the history, but, in 
many parts of them, passages from the MS. are found tran¬ 
scribed word for word, while the author mentions, in his preface, 
that he has based his knowledge of the Moghuls and their 
chronicles chiefly on Mirza Haidar’s evidence. Indeed, the 
greater part of Mr. Erskine’s introduction is a summary of the 
Moghul annals as put forward by Mirza Haidar, and by Mirza 
Haidar alone, for no other Asiatic author deals with the subject 
in any but a merely incidental way. A third circumstance 
pointing to the same conclusion is, that bound up in the same 
volume of MSS. with the fragmentary translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Bashidi, we find a second document, which consists of 
a similar condensed translation, in Mr. Erskine’s bandwriting, 
of the third volume of the Ikbdl Ndma Jahdngiri ®f Mutamad' 
Khan, a work that seems iS have been studied with a view to 
another—probably the fourth—volume of the History of India* 
Thus it seems very likely that the precis (if it may be so called) 
of the Tarikhi-Bmhidij was drawn up as a preliminary study 
for the historical works the aut\ior was at that time planning; 
and if this is the case, no better proof could be offered of 
the care and thoroughness he devoted to the task, for this 
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dodument alone seems to haye needed nearly a year of labour, 
while the Tarikh-i~Bathidi is only one among many Oriental 
authorities whom Mr. Erskine studied, in the original, and 
made use of—a fact to which the footnotes of his History 
clearly testify. 

Besides serving the purpose of its own author, the pricia 
translation has also been made to contribute much that is 
valuable to the works of Sir H. Howorth, whom little escapes 
that is authentic and original, however difficult of aqpess. *In 
his History of the Mongols more especially. Sir H. Howorth 
gathered much information regarding the tribes of Central 
Asia and the genealogy of Moghul Khans, and was able to 
throw light on some of the most obscure chapters of Asiatic 
history, from Mirza Haidar’s data, as found in this document. 
Had it only been more complete, and had the geography and 
ethnography of Central Asia been known in Mr. Erskine’s day 
as well as they are known now, the History of the Mongols 
would no doubt have contained all the essential parts of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidij and little would have been left to occupy the 
editor of the present translation. But it is precisely during 
the last fifty years that much has been learned on these 
subjects, so that a great deal of what was unintelligible to Mr. 
Erskine, and consequently left untranslated or in obscurity, is 
now easily filled in, j)y the light of more modern knowledge. 

The only English writer besides Mr. Erskine who has made 
any extensive use of the Tarikh-i-Bashidif in the original 
Persian, is the late Surg.-Gen. W. H. Bellew. In 1873 Dr. 
Bellew accompanied Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, and 
compiled, as a contribution to the official report of the mission, 
a history of Eastern Turkistan, which is largely drawn from 
Mirza Haidar’s data, for the period covered by the latter’s 
narrative. Dr. Bellew had not set himself the task of trans¬ 
lating the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, nor was he concerned witfi any 
part of it that did not bear directly on tjie country to which 
'the mission •report had reference. His history, therefore, is a 
compilation, only, from certain portions of Mirza Haidar’s work, 
and though in some places it contains much detail, it cannot 
be compared, even ns's, precis of the book, with Mr. Erskine’s 
MS. at the J^itish Museum. In some respects—as for instance, 
the names of places and geographical notices—it is, perhaps, 
more valuable than that document, for the writer’s local know¬ 
ledge, and opportunities for deriving information from the 
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natives of the country, gave him a distinct advantage over the 
earlier translator. 

In the same way, Mr. B. B. Shaw, while on duty in Yarkand 
and Kashgar, took up a section of the book and translated some 
passages from it, which were published in the Geographiecd 
Society's Journal for 1876. These do not touch on the history, 
but relate exclusively to the geography of Eastern Turkistan 
and its neighbouring regions on the south and south-west. 
They coj^tain translated extracts from Mirza Haidar’s opinions, 
which are fully and accurately elucidated by Mr. Shaw, accord¬ 
ing to modern knowledge of the subject and local information. 

Another short section of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi is found in 
Elliot’s History^ of India told ly its Own Authors—& work 
that consists of extracts (by various translators) from Asiatic 
writers, only when these relate to the history of India. The 
translation,'*in this instance, is by Professor Dowson, and com¬ 
prises the one episode of the battle of Kanauj in 1540, when 
the Afghans, under Shir Shah, won for a time the so-called 
Moghul Empire of Hindustan. But even this has not been 
given in full: only the actual account of the battle being 
thought necessary, by the editor, as an illustration of the 
events of the period, while some rather lengthy passages, con¬ 
taining the author’s views of the policy to be adopted by the 
Moghuls at that critical moment, have be^n omitted. 

Whether Moorcroft used the book, is not clear from the 
posthumous narrative of his travels which has come down to 
us, through Professor H, H. Wilson. He mentions Mirza 
Haidar’s name on one occasion only, and ascribes a statement 
to him connected with Kashmir, without directly citing his 
work. If, however, Moorcroft did know the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, he 
would be, probably, the first Englishman to become acquainted 
with it, for his reference to it dates from 1822. 

In Eussia, I believe Professor Grigoriefif used the Tarikh4~ 
Bashidi in editing the llussian version of Ritter’s Erdkunde, 
and it may be that other Orientalists in that country have alscV 
reproduced portions of it in^their own language; but in French 
and German Oriental literature, I do not know that the book 
is more than referred to, and even that'very rarely. I make 
this statement, however, with reserve, for it is (]piite possible 
that extracts may have' been published, though I have not 
met v/ith them. 

As regards texts in the original Persian (for Mirza Haidar 
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wrote in Persian), thongb not particularly rare in Europe, they 
are seldom to be obtained, as far as my experience goes,in any 
Asiatic country. In England, there are three copies at the 
British Museum, one in the possession of Professor Cowell, at 
Cambridge, and it would appear that three or four more, at 
least, are in the hands of prWate persons. But these are not 
all of equal value: one, at any rate, of those in the British 
Museum being a modem Indian copy, marred by many corrup¬ 
tions, while another is not quite complete. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society own two partial translations into Turki, 
which they weie good enough to place at the disposal of the 
British Museum, to be used for purposes of collation in pre¬ 
paring the present English version. Neither of these, how¬ 
ever, is complete j one of them consists of the Second Part only, 
and the other of merely a portion of that Part. In the public 
libraries on the Continent, I am informed that* examples are 
• often to be met with, but whether in the original or in Turki, 
I am not aware. 

It appears, in any case, that European collectors have, in a 
great measure, exhausted the supply that might be thought to 
be available in one part of Asia or another. In India, I believe 
that copies exist in some of the libraries of Calcutta and 
perhaps elsewhere, but a search among the native booksellers, 
which was made fey me in 1891, resulted in finding nothing. 
In Persia and Afghan Turkistan I have never been able to 
hear of the Tarikh-i'-Bashidi, while in the country to which it 
chiefly refers, and where it would be most likely to be in 
request, there is reason to think that scarcely any examples 
are now left; at any rate, all the inquiries that I was able to 
make from 1880 to 1885, at Yarkand and Kashgar, produced 
only the Turki fragment alluded to above, as consisting of a 
portion of the Second Part of the book. In Kashmir, n® copy 
was ever procurable by native inquirers, who endeavoured, at 
ditferent times, to obtain one for me; yet it seems probable 
■ that the more perfect Turki copy jn the Bible Society’s library, 
may have been acquired, some twenty or twenty-fii'^e years ago, 
•by a civil officer in Kashmir. 

For the present translation, Mr. Boss made use, chiefly, of the 
Persian text numbered Add. 24,090, of the British Museum 
Catalogue, and with this be collated the one marked Or. 157, 
that of Professor Cowell (who very kindly lent it for the 
purpose) and, in the Second Part, the more perfect of the two 
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Tnrki rersions belonging to the Bible Society. This last 
proved a valuable aid ^n clearing up obscure passages, and in 
deciphering ill-spelled and badly written names of places and 
tribes. It is the work of an intelligent man, who knew the 
countries his author wrote about, and who read what he 
translated with judgment and discrimination. He constantly 
interpolates a word or two, or a sentence, in order to make the 
meaning clearer, and frequently spells the names of places in 
Turki-speaking countries, with vowel points, and in so clear a 
way that they can be recognised, if not identified. This is a 
service few Asiatic translators, or copyists, are able to render to 
the modern European reader; and the only pity is that the 
anonymous scholar was unable to do for the Tibetan names, what 
he accomplished for the Turki ones. He nowhere gives his 
name, but the end of his work is subscribed by a line as follows: 

“ I completed this translation in the year 1263, Jamad 11. 
22nd, in the town of Khotan ”— i.e.y in the year 1845 a.d. 

A few words may be necessary to explain how this English 
version has come to see the light, and how it is that it should 
have been undertaken by one who has not enough Persian to 
be his own translator. My attention was first called to the 
Tarihh-i-Rashidi as far back as 1877, by my friend the late 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, who had used portions of it when he himself 
was living and travelling in the countrieg it describes. He 
was enthusiastic in his admiration of the author’s intelligence, 
and of the value of the work as a “ guide book *’ to Eastern 
Turkistan and the surrounding regions. He had intended, as 
1 always understood, to take up the translation of it after 
completing his Turki vocabulary; but in June 1879 he died, 
while on service in Burma, leaving the vocabulary only just 
finished.^ 

Foi;. some years after this, I endeavoured to find a copy, 

^ I may i-etuark here, that since completing the present version, and 
indeed, within the last few weeks, I have been favoured by Capti, F. E. Yoim^-. 
hi:(^band, and others of Mr. Shaw’% friends, with an opportunity of examining 
some of the papers which he left., Among these are several unpublished 
extracts from the Tarikh-i-Hoahidi, as well as some more complete 8eatiun% 
of a rare Turki work called the Tazhira-i-Khwdja§dn (* The Memou's of the 
Ehw&jas*) which forms—^from a chronological point of view—a continuation 
of Mirza Haidar’s history. The trt^nsktions from the lalter work were 
evidently intended, by Mr. Shaw, for early publication, but the fragments 
from the Tarikh-i-Raahidi appear only to have been preliminary studies 
destined to serve, at some future time, as a groundwork for a more complete 
translation. 
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believing that, with the help of native Mnnshis, zny small 
knowledge of Persian might he sufficient to produce a practical, 
working, English version, though by no means a scholarly 
translation. But where, and when, I could avail myself of 
native assistance, no text was forthcoming, and it was only on 
returning to England in 1893, that I became acquainted with 
Mr. Erskine’s partial translation among the MSS. of the 
British Museum. My first impression was that by filling up 
the gaps in this document, and rectifying the names, etc., a 
version might be obtained, which would be sufficiently com¬ 
plete to publish under Mr. Erskine’s name. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the bulk of the MS. was only a 
summary of the text, and in some places was ^lo brief, that the 
word “ translation ” could in no way be made to apply to it. 
It was also found that in addition to many other^ omissions— 
some long, some short—the whole of the lengthy extracts from 
the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud-Din Ali, Yazdi, which the author 
embodies in the First Part of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, to tell the 
story of Timur’s times, had been left untouched ; while certain 
marginal notes showed that Mr. Erskine had, in many passages, 
been uncertain of the author’s meaning. In these circum¬ 
stances, there seemed no course open but to make a new 
translation. Accordingly I sought advice in the Only quarter 
where a knowledge ©f Mirza Haidar’s original work was to be 
found. Dr. Charles Bieu, in compiling his catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the British Museum, had thoroughly examined 
the Ta/rikh-i-Bashidi, and had described its contents; he knew 
its difficulties and saw, also, how imperfect would be the 
result of trying to expand and piece together Mr. Erskine’s 
document. It was owing to his advice therefore, and through 
his good offices, that I obtained the assistance of his former 
pupil, Mr. Ross, to undertake a new translation ; and I believe 
that although Mr. Boss holds a diploma for Persian from the 
Ecole dee Langues Orientales Vivantes of ’Paris, and has won 
the Ouseley scholarship, no better gjuarantee for his proficiency 
is needed than Dr. Bieu’s recommendation. It need hardly be 
(kided that in the new translation Mr. Erskine’s precis was 
extensively used, and that Mr. Boss derived from it much light 
and assistanc'). 

The work of translation was begun with the year 1894 and 
took seven months to finish. The method followed was for 
Mr. Boss to put sections of about five folios at a time into 
English, geperally leaving out obscure or uncertain passages. 
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Each of these sections was then gone through, in company with 
Mr. j^ss and, usuaily, with one of the texts at hand. The 
uncertain passages were then discussed and filled in, or marked 
off for further investigation; hut the revision of the English, 
and the addition of footnotes, together with the solution of the 
puzzles in which the book abounds, were subjects left for me to 
take up at a later opportunity. In editing the English version, 
my'.object has been to render the language fairly clear and 
readable,"without so changing the translation as*to alter the 
author’s meaning. But this has proved to be not always an 
easy task, for numerous passages occur where the translation 
will only bear slight amendments, without impairing its 
accuracy. As a "Yule, indeed, the latitude that could be allowed 
was small, so that it has been necessary to leave many sentences 
and paragranhs standing in rather awkward phraseology, which 
it would have been easy—and was even tempting—to improve, 
had the author’s words permitted the license. 

As regards the spelling of proper names, it was at first 
intended that all should be reproduced according to the system 
in use at the British Museum—i.<^.,an exact transliteration, where 
each Persian and Arabic letter which has no single equivalent in 
English, is distinguished by some accent or diacritical sign. 
This design, however, could not be followed out for various 
reasons. Indeed, the work of translation was scarcely finished, 
when Mr. Ross left England to pursue his Oriental studies on 
tile Continent, and the task of attempting to harmonise the 
spelling fell to me. I found it impossible, with the time at my 
disposal, to carry out the original intention, seeing that many 
of the names would have had to be searched out, afresh, in the 
vernacular texts—an undertaking that would have involved 
frequent attendance at the British Museum. I decided, 
therefore, to write all according to the simple method of Sir W. 
Jones, or that adopted by the Government of India in their 
official documents and publications. This system may be, to a 
qertain extent, imperfect, /or it does not, in ev^ry instance, 
show exactly what was the. Persian or Arabic spelling of the 
word represented, and therefore is not a complete guide to 
re-conversion; but it gives, as nearly as possible, the correct 
pronunciation, while it secures a degree of accuracy sufficient 
for practical purposes.^ It has moreover the advantage of 

^ It may be eaid to consist of accentuating then, in order to give the sound 
of that letter in father; while other vowels are expressed (as Mr. H. G. Keene 
has tersely put it) “by the English sotyads in 'rumtnant* and ‘obey**’ 
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gimplioity> and avoids that air of pedantry which readers 
who do not occupy themselves with Oriental languages, usually 
discern in the more perfect system, and which they find 
repellant. On the other hand, those who are proficient in the 
languages concerned, do not require to he informed how the 
great majority of names are written by the original authors. 
A small number of new and unfamiliar place-names form the 
only exceptibn to this proposition, but these are usually so 
carelessly and incompletely written in the original texts, that 
a critical transliteration can have no great value, even when it 
is possible to give one. ^ 

In endeavouring to throw light on 4he narrative, and to 
illustrate the author’s statements on subjects connected with the 
people or the geography of the countries he speabs of, I have 
_used, as far as possible, the authority of writers whose informa¬ 
tion may be cited, and verified, from works already before 
the public. Though 1 am personally acquainted, more or less, 
with all the tribes and races Mirza Haidar introduces, and with 
most of the localities, the reader will probably find it more 
satisfactory to be referred to a published authority, than to rely 
on the editor’s own reminiscences. This remark, however, only 
applies to a portion of the footnotes and of the Introduction. 
For all historical matilfers, reference to acknowledged authorities 
would, in any case, be needed. 

It may be observed that in reproducing Mirza Haidar’s 
lengthy extracts from the Zafar^Ndma, at the beginning of the 
book, his transcription was not relied upon. Mr. Boss trans¬ 
lated these sections directly from the texts of the work in the 
British Museum, and only added the Mirza’s interpolation 
(which is repeated in several places) that the country cabled 
“ Jatah,” by the author of the Zafar-Ndma, was one and the 
same with “ Moghulistan.” Neither was the^ very free version 
of .the Zafar-Udma, by Petis de la Croix, used for any purpose 
beyond the comparison of names, and Mr. Boss’s translation wiU * 
be found, 1 believe, to be much morh perfect than tlSe French 
one of two hundred years ago. It has been embodied in the 


{Orient. Biogr. Piet., p. vii.). It may be added that ordinarily used and 
well-kno^ names have been spelled, in the Introduction and footnotes, as they 
are commonly met with in English writings; though in the text they stand 
as the author has written them. Thus in the text will be found, for 
Babavt Dehli^ Gang, etc.; while elsewhere these names occur as Bo&er, 
QangWf etc. • 
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text without any brehk in the numbering of the chapters, as 
Mirza Haidar embodies it in his original manuscript, but it has 
been printed in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the 
text, in order to distinguish the difference of authorship. 

A few words, only, are needed in explanation of the map. In 
the first place, its object is to show all the places mentioned in the 
TmHhh-i-Bashidif which can surely be identified, and the posi¬ 
tions of which can be established. In the second place, it was 
obviously necessary to lay down all the localities alluded to, 
on a basis of the best data available, regarding the physical 
geography of the region concerned. But a map containing 
only the names mentioned by Mirza Haidar would have had 
little significance. As a guide to ‘their whereabouts, easily 
recognised points of some kind were needed, and for this 
purpose a number of the most ordinarily known, and least 
irrelevant, names in modern geography, have been used. They 
are marked at fairly wide intervals all over the included region, 

. and may be regarded, for the most part, as mere “ signposts ” for 
pointing to the places spoken of by the author. 

It might appear, at first sight, that the map would have been 
more useful, if the designations of the tribes had been inserted, 
and marked in such a way as to show the regions they inhabited; 
also that the boundaries, or approximate limits, of the various 
countries and kingdoms should have been indicated. But in¬ 
formation of this kind it is impossible to give on a single sheet, 
intended to serve for a period of over two centuries in duration. 
The whole burden of the history to be illustrated is “ muta¬ 
bility ”; and a series of maps, instead of one, would be requisite 
to show the boundaries that existed from time to time, or the 
moves that occurred among the tribes. It has been found 
expedient, therefore, to om\t all information of a transitional 
nature from the face of the map, and rather to mak^ it exclusively 
geographical. ' . . 

^ For the rest, everything«has been done to render it plain and 
easy to refer to; and with this end in view, all needless details, 
both in the matter of names and of physical features, have been 
avoided. It will be found, I believe, to be the only map which 
contains most of the names used in historical works relating to 
Central Asia during the Middle Ages. The original drawing 
is by Mr. H. Scharbau, and is clear and excellent of its kind. 

It is with pleasure that I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to several gentlemen who have been so good 
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as to lend me a helping hand, at Tarions stages of my task. To 
no one am I more gratefal than to Sir Henry Howorth, whose 
interest in the hook, from first to last, has been manifested in so 
many practical ways, that it is perhaps doubtful whether, in its 
absence, the manuscript would ever have reached the printer. 
Dr. Bieu’s good offices I have already alluded to; but I here¬ 
with ofier him my thanks for the grace and patience Vith 
which he i^ndered them, in part to myself, and m part to 
Mr. Boss in connection with the technicalities of the translation. 
My gratitude ih also due to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for the 
valuable advice he has accorded me, and for many references 
to books and other documents which his extensive reading— 
perhaps unsurpassed on most Asiatic subjects—enabled him, 
with great generosity, to place at my disposal. J[n tendering 
my acknowledgments to Dr. L. A. Waddell for the favour ho 
has done the reader in adding some notes to Mlrza Haidar's 
chapters on Tibet, I have only to refer to his able and 
original work on * Lamaism in Tibet,’ to guarantee apprecia¬ 
tion of his remarks. I gladly avail myself of this occasion, also, 
to express my sense of obligation to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, for the material assistance so liberally 
accorded by him, towards securing the publication of the 
volume. • 

Finally, I must echo the author’s words when he tells his 
readers that he knows his book to be full of mistakes. The 
subject on which I have chiefly to beg the indulgence of the 
critical is that of the spelling of Asiatic names, though there 
may be other errors and omissions, due to a want of those 
minute and repeated, revisions of the proofs, that a book of this 
kind requires. My time on furlough, however, is limited, 
and as it haq been necessary to complete the revisions before 
leaving England to return to Ehorasan, some hurry has been 
inevitable. 

Mirza Haidar also tells his readers that no one but a Moghul 
can be interested in this history.* Let us hope that he may 
nht her entirely right in his forecast. Some few who are not 
Moghuls may regard the preservation of his work as an advan¬ 
tage, and ma^Tfind some attraction in it, even in an English 
dress; but how far these will bear with an editor who knows 
but little of his author’s language, is another question. It may 
be thought that a scholarly knowledge of the language of a 
book is essential in one who^ undertakes to elucidate it, in order 
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that he may realise •the true signiiicanoe of its scope, and 
properly understand its design. This may occasionally be the 
case; but if there be any virtue in ihe words of the German 
poet— 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 

Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen, 

I would plead that the present is an instance in which some¬ 
thing besides language may help lead to a right interpretation 
of the author, and to an appreciation of his theme. 

N. E. 


Oriental Clur, 

2&th Marckt 1895. 
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NOTE. 


The First Part of <^Tarikh-i-Bashidi is called^ hj the Author, 
the Tarikh-i-Asl, or * Beal History' The Second Part he styles 
Mukhtagar, or ‘ Epitome* 

The First Part was written after the Second Part had been 
cmfpletedf This accounts for the Author remarking, in several 
places in Part L, that lie has written certain passages in 
Part 11.; while in Part 11. he promises make certain 
statement in Part L 


The system adopted in spelling proper names has been mplained 
in the Preface, pp. x. and xi., which see. 


It has also been noticed in the Preface (p. xii.) that the extracts 
from the Zafar-Nama are printed in smaller type than the rest 
of the text. No difference in type, however, has been made for the 
extracts from the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kushai. Those from the former 
work {with the exception of ths very brief one in Chapter XCIX. 
of Part II.) loere translated from original texts; while those 
from the latter {though collated with a copy of the Jahan Kushai) 
toere translated from the Tarikh-i-Kaehidi, as Mirza Haidar 
gives them. 

The ordinary, or curved, parentheses in the text, are the 
Aiithors, The light angular brackets enclose words inserted by 
the translator or the editor, in order to render a passage complete 
in English, or to make sense. The heavy angular brackets 
contain loords, or sentences, interpolated by the Turki translator, 
or substituted from his version, and are the outcome of the colla¬ 
tion of the Turki text with the Persian. They appear first at 
page 177 and contirlue, at intervals, to the end of th’e hook. 


The foot-notes to the text, referring to the translation, and 
signed R., are those of Mr. Ross. Those in Sectim IV. of the 
Introduction, when signed H. H., are by Sir Henry Howorth. 
Those in Chapters LXXXIX. to XCI. added by Dr. L. A. 
Waddell on certain Tibetan subgects, are signed with his initials. 
The rest of the notes are editwial. 




TAEIKH-I-EASHIDI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 

THE AUTHOR AND HIS BOOK. 


Tlie Poet wandering on, through Avabie 
And Persia, and tho wild Carinanian waste. 

And o’er tlie aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 

In joy and exultation held his way; 

Till in the vale of Cashmire, .... 
.he stretched 


His languid limbs. 


— Almtor. 


The object of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, as the author tells his 
readers, is to preserve the memory of the Moghuls and their 
Khans, which, at the time he wrok, stood in danger of being 
altogether lost through the want of a chronicler. It was a race 
that he knew to be not only declining, but speedily approaching 
an end: its power was a dream of the past; its numbers were 
dwindling at a rapid rate, chiefly through absorption into the 
neighbouring tribes then rising to influence ; while he Tiimself 
had been a witness of the events and an actor in the scenes, 
■ which had resulted in the remnant of his people being ousted 
from their own country, to find &n asylum in a strange land. 
Jn short, the Moghuls of Moghulistan—the eastern branch of 
the Chaghatai—had been nearly blotted from existence, while 
their Khang, through a lon^ course of intermarriage with 
other races, had ceased to be Moghuls in anything but the 
name. Mirza Haidar foresaw, therefore, that there might soon 
be nobody left to tell the story of a people who, only a few 
generations earlier, had regarded themselves with pride as the 
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descendants of Chingiz’s conquering hordes, who made them¬ 
selves feared if not Respected, by their neighbours, and who 
gloried in the independence of the wide steppe-land which was 
their home. All this had been changed when our author— 
himself an exile and serving a foreign monarch—had to consti¬ 
tute himself the historian of their fall. Whether he was able 
to appreciate the changes that were taking place around him, 
whefe th^ did more than aiffect his own people, is perhaps 
doubtful. It may be supposed that he was regarding events 
from too close a standpoint to be able to ju^e of their true 
proportions ; but it has become evident to later observers that 
he had, for the period of his history, a time of gradual but 
extensive change, which brought results of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the future of a large section of Asia. Mr. Erskinc, 
the historian* of the rise of the Moghul dynasty in India, has 
pointed to this period, as that which gave Transoxiana to the. 
Uzbegs, Moghulistan to the Kirghiz, and India to the Moghuls 
—^but to the descendants of a branch of the Moghuls quite 
separate from that of Moghulistan.^ 

In Central Asia it was a period full of incident: wars were 
on foot on every side: states were being overrun and cities 
besieged, while rulers arose or went down, almost from day to 
day, according to their fortune in war ^ or intrigue. The 
princes and the descendants of exiled ruling families, together 
with most of the Khans and Begs of the various tribes, found 
themselves forced to take a side, either in support of their 
house or their relations, or in self-defence; and in many cases 
they seem to have changed sides with as little consideration for 
the rights and wrongs of the cause, as when they first took a 
part in the quarrel. When they were strong they attacked a 
neighbour with or without reason; if successful, they enjoyed, 
usually, a short period of bloody revenge and debauchery, but 
soon had again to “ mount ”—as the phrase was—for a new 
campaign ; if beaten^ they fled to some other neighbour, and jf • 
not put to death by him, waited, in exile, till a turn of fortune’s 
wheel should^afiford a fresh chafice of aggrandizement or plunder. 
“ In the space of about 120 years,” writes Sir H. Yule, “ no less 
than thirty descendants or kinsmen of Chaghatai^are counted 

^ It will be »een, lower down, that Mii za Haidar invariably speaks of the ruling 
bouse which we know as the Moghuls of India,*’ by the name of Clutyhaiai, 
which is, of course, strictly correct. He reseives the name of Moghul to 
denote his own race—t.e., the descendants of the Moghuls (or Mongols) of 
Moghulistan. 'J'he subject will be exnlained farther on in this Introduction. 
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to have oocnpied his throne; and indeed revolutionSy deposi¬ 
tions, murders, and usurpations seem to have succeeded each 
other with a frequency unusual even in Asiatic governments.” ^ 

Here, then, were times that could hardly fail to make a 
historian of any soldier of fortune, who happened to have a 
taste for recording the events of his own life. Baber, the first 
of the Moghuls of India, and our author's cousin, especially 
answered to this description, and left behind him a pictux^ of 
his age which is almost, if not quite, unique among we works 
of Asiatic authors. He has been represented as at once a 
soldier, a historian, and an autobiographer; and his kinsman, 
Mirza Haidar, may justly be described in the same way. Baber, 
however, was a better autobiographer than Mirza Haidar, and 
he was incomparably a greater soldier, as history proves. But, 
on the other hand, his cousin may be fairly acknawledged the 
•l^etter historian. While Baber made history incidental to his 
own memoirs, the reverse Was the case with Mirza Haidar. The 
Mirza wrote the history of his race and family with a definite 
purpose; and when he came to his own days, he wove in his 
personal adventures as those of an actor and participator in 
the events he was recording—making the one illustrate the 
other; so that it may, with truth, be said that his life belongs 
to his history. 

Though they differed in remote origin, Mirza Haidar was, to 
all intents and purposes, of the same nation and country as 
Baber; yet he wrote in Persian, while the latter wrote in the 
Ghaghatai Turki (as the modern name is), current then, as now, 
all over Central Asia. Baber was a descendant of Amir Timur 
(or Tamerlane), and was, consequently, on one side of his family, 
more a Turk than a Moghul, for Timur belonged to the Barlas, 
a Turki tribe of distinguished lineage. Following the common 
usage of the day, however, Mirza Haidar would have called 
Baber a “ Ghaghatai,” while the latter would have spoken of 
his cousin a^ a “ Moghul.” Mirza Haidar came of the Dughlat 
tribe—a sub-division, or sept, of tl«3 true Moghuls of Chagha- 
t^i’s line—and one that was accodnted about equal^ in point of 
nobility, to the Barlas. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
members of all the Moghul and Ghaghatai ruling families had 
become much scattered, and mixed in blood, through frequent 
intermarriages with aliens. Many of them had, for several 
generations, lived in Turki countries, where they had become 
* Cathay and the Way ThUher^ p. 523. 
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Turks in manners and language. So much was this the case 
with Baber and his kindred, that he had come to look upon 
himself as more of a Turk than a Moghul, and in his Memoirs 
mentions, more than once, his aversion and contempt for the 
Moghul race.^ The DughMt had remained more distinctively 
Moghul, though among its members, also, much intermixture 
with Turki tribes appears to have taken place. Thus the Turki 
in*whiqjj Baber wrote his Memoirs, must have been the natural 
language of Mirza Haidar also, who probably knew little or 
nothing of the Moghul tongue, and in his capg-city of Musulman, 
would have despised it as something appertaining to infidels 
and barbarians- But however this may be, when he wrote in 
Persian, he was certainly using a foreign language, and it is for 
this reason, perhaps, that his style is wanting in the simplicity 
which (it is said) characterises that of Turki writers—a sim¬ 
plicity that Baber loved, and impressed upon his son, Humayauf 
as an accomplishment to be cultivated.*'^ 

That the Tarikh-i-Bashidi was^ not written for effect, or for 
the indulgence of a taste for literature, need hardly be remarked 
after what has been said above. The work is an earnest one, 
and the author, no doubt intended that it should be, before 
everything else, a clear and complete exposition of the times he 
had set himself'to chronicle. On the whole he has been suc¬ 
cessful, and has produced a record that, in point of usefulness, 
will bear comparison (as far as can be judged from translations) 
with most of those of Asiatic authors who have occupied them¬ 
selves in the same field, from the thirteenth century to the seven¬ 
teenth.^ His task was not an easy one, for much of the history of 
the times is complicated and obscure, and would require infinite 
care and method to present it to the reader with perfect clear- 

ness^ All was change and disorder. Princes and members of 

« 

* He sums up his sentiments regarding them iu some verses, which are 
translated, as follows:— 

If the Moghul race ^(■cre a race ol Angela, it is a had raa;; , ‘ 

• And were the name Mogliul»\vritten In gold, it would be odious. 

Take cafe not to pluck one ear <}t corn from a Moghul's harvest. 

The Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is execrable. • 

— (Memoirs, p. 93.) 

^ “ You certainly do nut excel in letter writing, and fail chietiy because you 
have a great desire to show your acquirements. For the future you should 
write uuairectetlly, with clearness, using plain words, which would cost leas 
trouble both to the writer and the reader.”— (lb., p. 392.) 

“ Mr. Krskine has remarked that it forms a valuable accompaniment to 
the Commentaries of Baber, which it illustrates in every page.”— (Hist, of 
India, i., p. 193.) 
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reigning families wandered and married in every direction, and 
their houses dovetailed into one another in a manner almost 
calculated to set at defiance any method of narration, however 
systematic: the limits of countries were nowhere fixed, while, 
unlike in any other part of the world, many of the nations 
dealt with were nomads, who sometimes migrated m mam from 
one region to another, or sometimes were found divided in their 
political subordination, as well as in their abodes. Even the 
names of the countries were not defined; and in some cSses the 
tribe and the region it occupied, were confused under one name. 
In others, the country and the chief town were not distinguished; 
while in some, again, a place or a people might be known by 
different names to different neighbouring nations. The author 
who could construct from these confused materials an intelli¬ 
gible and fairly consecutive narrative, can scarcelyjbe blamed 
if his reader should occasionally be perplexed in linking the 
various incidents together, or in distinguishing between some 
of the actors who took part'in them. More especially should 
he be treated with leniency, when it is considered that what 
was clear to him at the time, and on the spot, must necessarily 
bear an entirely different complexion when viewed by the 
Western reader, after a lapse of more than three hundred years, 
and after all the changes that have taken place in the interval. 
It may be said that tlfb art of the historian consists in over¬ 
coming these difficulties, and in leaving behind him a narrative 
that will be clear for all time; but this would be too much to 
expect from an Asiatic author, even though he might be an 
experienced writer, and not, as in Mirza Haidar’s case, a roving 
adventurer or soldier of fortune, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the times. To the most practised among them, systematic 
arrangement and clearness of statement, as we understand the 
terms, are unknown, and evien if they thought it wCrth while 
to consider the convenience of the readers they knew of, they 
could hardly have contemplated their works 'being studied by 
foreigners, from countries of which •they had scarcely heard* 
even the names. • * 

^ill, after making every allowance, it must bo admitted that 
Mirza Haidar’s book has its shortcomings, when viewed as a 
practical histoi^. His flights (ff unmeaning rhetoric are, 
unfortunately* frequent, if scarcely so extravagant as those of 
most Persian writers. Ho constantly breaks out into verse, 
also, though he usually indulges in this form oC ornament 
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parentheticftlly—by way of declamation—and thus only in¬ 
terrupts the course* of the narrative, while not marring its 
sense. His sentences, again, are often involved and his mean¬ 
ing not always apparent. This is more especially the case 
where ho uses the ratio olHiquaj and where he puts speeches 
into the mouths of his characters; but when he confines him¬ 
self to the direct relation of an event, such as the siege of 
Yafigi-Hjsar or the battle of Kanauj, his descriptive power is 
excellent, and the picture he presents is all that can be^osired. 
On the whole, it may be said that for an author who takes 
credit to himself (as the Mirza does in his prologue) for being 
a past master in ihe art of making verses and in the “episto¬ 
lary style,” his writing is not obscure as Asiatic writings go; 
and though rather tedious repetitions are found in some of the 
historical sCttions, this is a fault on the right side, and causes 
less embarrassment than when gaps occur in the narrative. • - 

These points relate more particularly to the author's style, but 
the 6hief imperfections in the work lie deeper. Perhaps those 
most to be deplored, are the weakness of the chronology and 
the looseness with which numbers and measurements are used. 
The former is a serious blemish, but as it is most marked in 
the early parts of the history, where the faults can be, to some 
extent rectified, by references to Chinese^ and other annals, it 
is not of vital consequence. A great part of his information 
having reached him by means of verbal tradition, passed down 
through three or four generations, the dates, above all, would 
tend to suffer; while, generally, it may be supposed that Mirza 
Haidar had scarcely realised, as did Sir Walter Scott, that 
“ tradition is as frequently an inventor of fiction, as a preserver 
of truth.” The second defect is greatly to be regretted, as 
many interesting passages relating to military operations, the 
tribes, cities, ruins and curiosities are greatly diminished in 
value, from the want of accuracy in the figures recorded. The 
tendency, generally, it to exaggerate freely. A third, but .less 
important ^deficiency, is fhe one partially alluded to above 
—i.e., the want of systematic arrangement into divisions, .or 
sections, the absence of which is the cause of the frequent 
repetitions that occur, and the involution of oi^e subject with 
another. 

The scope and chameter of the Tarihh-i~Rashidi may be 
briefly summarised in much the same way as Dr. Charles liieu, 
the learned Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts at the British 
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Musenm, has described it in his official catabgne,^ It may be 
regarded as the history of that branch of •the Moghul Kl^ns 
who separated themselyes, about the year 1321, from the main 
stem of the Chaghatai, which was then the ruling dynasty in 
Transoxiana; and it is the only history known to eiist of this 
branch of the Moghuls. The original, or western line—^that of 
Transoxiana—was at that time declining in power, and through 
internal dissensions and administratiye decay, was rapidly 
approaching a final dissolution. The princes of thcT branch 
then thrown off, became masters of Moghulistan (or Jatah, as 
it was called at that period) and of all Eastern Thrkistan, and 
continued as a ruling dynasty for more than two and a half 
centuries. The book is divided into two parts, called Daftar, 
the first of which is entirely historical, while the second con¬ 
tains reminiscences of the author’s life and notices o^Chaghatai, 
Uzbeg and other princes, with whom he was acquainted. 

“ *The first Part, or history proper, was written in Kashmir in 
1544 and 1545, and was completed about February, 1546, or 
five years after his installation as regent of that country. It 
includes, however, a later addition, in which 953 of the Hajra 
(4th March, 1546, to 21st February, 1547) is mentioned as the 
current year. For the earlier periods it deals with, it is based 
on the traditions handed down to the author chiefly by his 
older relatives, combined with the statements of Sharaf-ud-Din, 
Yazdi in the prolegomena of the Zafar-Ndma; and, for the 
later periods, on his personal recollections. It contains a 
record of two distinct and parallel dynasties: (1) that of the 
Khans of Moghulistan, beginning with Tughluk Timur, who 
reigned from 1347 to 1362, and whose father, Isan Bugha, was 
the first to separate from the main Ohaghatai stem; and (2) of 
their vassals, the Dughlat Amirs of Eastern Turkistan, one of 
the earliest of whom, Amir Bulaji, the author’s ancestor,*had 
raised Tughluk Timur to the Khanship. In the second period, 
the family of the Khans divided into t\^o branches, one of 
which, superseding the Amirs of Kashghar (or Eastern Turkis¬ 
tan), continued to rule over Moghulistan proper anti Eastern 
Tu^istan, with their capital at Kashghar, while the other 
became ralers of the provinces eastward of Aksn (known as 
Uighuristan), tod had their seat of government usually at 

* Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Briiiah Museum, by Cl». Rieu, 
Ph.D., 1871), vol. i., p. 187. But 1 have only partially followed Dr. Kicu’s 
analysis of the Tarikh-i-JRashidi, 
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Tarf^n. The author concludes hia account of each with a 
short sketch of their reigning representatiTes, at the time of 
writing. 

The second Fart, which has more than twice the extent of 
the first, and contains Mirza Haidar’s record of his life and 
times, was the first in point of date. The author wrote it in 
1541-42, and, as he states in the Frologue, with a view to 
preparing himself for the more arduous task of historical compo¬ 
sition.^ It begins with his birth and concludes with an account 
of his second invasion of Kashmir, when, by a battle fought on 
the 2nd August, 1541, he became master of the country. This 
Part includes also some rules of conduct for kings, drawn up 
at the request of the author, by his spiritual guide, Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi, whose death, in 1515, is recorded in the 
preceding passage; while another moral treatise by a holy 
Shaikh, Shahab-ud-Din Mahmud, styled Khwaja Nura, is 
inserted in full.'* 

The author is usually known as Mirza Haidar, and in this 
way he styles himself, though hia full name and designation 
would be Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat, Kurkan. By 
some European writers, his usual appellation has been reversed, 
and he has become Haidar Mirza. In some parts of Asia the 
distinction would be a wide one ; for wheh “ Mirza ” is placed 
before a name, it means merely “ Mr. ” or “ Esq.,** and has 
about the same signification as the word “ Khan,” when used 
by Persians of the better class, and by Hindustani Musulmans 
of all classes, at the present day. When placed after a name, 
it is equivalent to “ Prince,” and is so used only by persona 
belonging to a reigning family. In the case of our author 
either would be suitable, seeing that he was a prince of the 
branch of Moghul Khans who were, at that time, rulers of the 
Kashghar province. But his grandfather, who had’been one of 
these rulers, had borne the same names, and seems always to 
have been styled witlj the word Mirza at the end-=-rMuhamiryid’ 
Haidar Mirza. It may be as well, therefore, to draw as clear 
a distinction as possible between him and his grandson. The 
latter tells us, too, that he was known to his associates by the 

* This should be borne in mind in reading the text, for in Part I. the author 
frequently alludes to what he Aas written in Part II.; while in Part II. be 
promises to make mention of certain events in Part I. 

^ As these two documents do not projterly belotig to the history, they have 
not been iiicinded in the translation. 
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style of Mir%a, Ewidar^ and as he himself tises it, the words mfty 
safely be placed in that order. 

In recording his own descent, Mirza Haidar describes him¬ 
self as the son of Mnhammad Husain Eurkan, son of Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Eurkan, son of Amir-i-Eabir Said Ali, son of Amir 
Ahmad, son of Ehudaidad, son of Amir Bulaji. He was bom 
in the year of the Hajra 905 (1499-1500 A.D.y at Tashkand, 
the capital of the province then known as Shash, trhere his 
father, Husain, had been made governor some six years before, 
by Mahmud, the- titular Ehan of MoghuHstan and Eashghar. 
The others named in the pedigree were all Amirs of Eashghar, 
while the earliest of them, Bulaji of the Dughlat tribe, is 
remembered as being the first of the line to become a Musul- 
man. It was on the side of his mother, Ehub Nigar Ebanim, 
that our author was related to the Emperor Baber. She was a 
-daughter of Yunus, Khan of the Moghuls, and a younger sister 
of Kutlugh Nigar Khanim, the mother of Baber.* 

Mirza Haidar began his life in the midst of strife and 
adventures. His father—a treacherous and intriguing man— 
had been convicted of a mischievous plot against Baber at 
Kabul, but had been pardoned on account of his blood relation¬ 
ship. Shortly afterwards he had fallen into the hands of Shahi 
Beg Khan (otherwise Shaibani Khan), the Uzbeg leader, and 
had incurred that chief’s suspicion also; but once more he was 
permitted to escape, and repaired to Herat, then the capital of 
Khorasan. His intriguing nature, however, being thought by 
Shahi Beg to be dangerous even at a distance, he caused him 
to be put to death there, after a short time, by emissaries whom 
he sent for the purpose from Transoxiana. Muhammad Husain 
had taken with him into exile some members of his family, 
among whom was our author, then quite a child; and it a|:q)ears 
that after his father’s murder, some of the retainers of the 
family, believing the son to be doomed ,to a similar fate, had 
carried him dff to Bokhara, and had^ placed him in concealment 
there. In 1508, when about nine years of age, he was taken' 
iif charge by one of these faithful friends, called Maulana 
Muhammad (formerly his father’s Jchdlifay or religious guide) 
who determined to save the chill from the death that awaited 
him at the hands of the relentless Uzbegs, and contrived to 
escape with him from the city. After a difficult and exciting 

‘ Tbo year 905 H. began 8th August, 1499. 

* See the genealogical tablaof the house of Ohaghatai facing p. 49 
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flight across the hill tracts of Khatlaii and Eulab, in the course 
of which they several times narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of hostile tJzbegs, they succeeded in crossing the Oxus 
into Badakhshan. Here one Khan Mirza, a cousin and depen¬ 
dent of Baber, was at the time the reigning chief, with his 
capital at Kila Zafar on the Eokcha. He received the fugitives 
with kindness, and they remained a year with him, when Baber 
sent to snmmon them to Kabul. On their arrival, Mirza Haidar 
was made a member of the Emperor’s household, and seems to 
have been treated with much consideration. Within a few 
months, however, Baber had to march northwards against the 
Uzbegs, whose main force was then at Hisar, and his young 
cousin accompanied the army. The next two years were stirring 
times, and Mirza Haidar, if not too young, must have learned 
much of waffare, as it was conducted in those days in Central 
Asia. 

Baber’s first two attempts on Hisar failed, hut, on being joined 
by a large body of Persians from Khorasan, his third advance 
resulted in a victory which gained him the possession of 
Kunduz, Ehatlan, and Ehuzar. Taking advantage of the 
reputation they had established, and of the defeat and death of 
Shahi Beg, which had just then (1510) taken place in a battle 
with the Persians near Merv, the allies lost little time in 
making an attempt on Samarkand, the capital of Transoxiana. 
They marched first on Bokhara, where the inhabitants opened 
their gates to them, and afterwards to Samarkand, which they 
found undefended, the Uzbeg leaders having fled on their 
approach. Here Baber was received with enthusiasm by the 
people, and was virtually master, for a time, of the greater part 
of Central Asia. With his young guest in his following, he 
remained in Samarkand for some months, when a strong com¬ 
bination of Uzbeg tribes, compelled him and his Persian allies 
once more to take the field—though this time with very 
different results. They advanced against Bokhara, which diad 
in the meantime been seize^ by the Uzbegs, but were repulsed, 
and shortly afterwards were disastrously defeated at the baUle 
of Ghajdiwan, some distance to the north of the city. The 
alliance with the Persians caqie to an end and Baber retreated 
to Hisar, where he was surprised by an attack made by a body 
of Moghuls in the service of the Uzbegs, and again experienced 
a crushing defeat. He then retired to Kabul, but Mirza Haidar 
had now left him. After the retreat from Samarkand, his uncle, 
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Saltan Ahmad, the Khan of Moghulistan,having written several 
times to ask Baber’s permission for the boy to be sent to him, 
at last obtained it, and Mirza Haidar, “ led away by youthfnl 
impatience,” as he himself writes, availed himself of the 
Emperor’s consent, nnwillingly given, and followed his uncle to 
Andijan, then the capital of Farghana. 

It was about the beginning of the year 1514 that Mirza 
Haidar arrived at Andijan, and almost immediately Afterwards 
entered the service of his kinsman Saltan Said Khan (the son of 
Saltan Ahmad), who had just then been conducting an expedi¬ 
tion against the Uzbegs in Tashkand, but had returned to 
Andijan on the enemy evacuating their positions. During the 
following summer, however, the Uzbegs recovered themselves 
and marcljcd with a large force to lay siege to |he Farghana 
capital. Sultan Said convened a council of his chiefs, who were 
■•unanimously of opinion that they were unable, without allies, to 
contend against the power of the Uzbegs; they believed them¬ 
selves to have a fairer chance of success by undertaking an 
invasion of Kashghar, and wresting that province from Mirza 
Aba Bakr, who then held it. This resolution was accordingly 
adopted, and before the Uzbegs had time to enter the country, 
the Khan with all his Amirs, their families and baggage, set 
out from Andijan aad advanced towards Kashghar, by a route 
leading through Moghulistan. This Mirza Aba Bakr was of the 
line of Dughlat Amirs, and was regarded by the Khans of 
Moghulistan as a usurper. He was an active and able soldier, 
though a cruel tyrant, and during his long rule, had made him¬ 
self master of nearly the whole of Eastern Turkistan, besides 
several of the neighbouring countries. In 1511 he had invaded 
Farghana, but had there received a check by coming into con¬ 
flict with Sultan Said, from whose forces he experieifeed a 
severe defeat at the battle of Tutluk, near Andijan. It was this 
victory over the usurper, that emboldened Sultan Said and his 
Amirs to attack him again in his o^n stronghold. Their enter¬ 
prise resulted in a complete sucoess: Kashghar wns taken in 
1514, while Yaugi-Hisar, Yarkand, and the remainder of the 
cities of Eastern Turkistan fell shortly afterwards. Abd Bakr, 
driven an exile to Ladak, was murdered on the road, and the 
line of Moghul Khans was re-established in Moghulistan and 
Eastern Turkistan. 

Mirza Haidar, though now only fifteen years of age, was raised 
by his cousin the Khan to a^high position, and his life of activity 
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may be said to haye begun about tbie time. For the ensuing 
nineteen years, during which Sultan Said’s reign lasted, the 
Mirza serred him in yarious capacities, but chiefly as a soldier; 
and it was only after the Khan’s death> which occurred while 
returning from an expedition against Ladak in 1533, that 
be abandoned Eashghar and transferred, his services to the 
Giaghatais in India. He not only took part in Sultan Said’s 
wars against the Kirghiz and Uzbegs in Moghulistan, and against 
other tribal enemies, but was entrusted* with important com¬ 
mands on distant expeditions. The first of these was an 
invasion of the hill country, then knoWn as Bilur, or Bolor, in 
1527. The expedition was nominally under the command of 
the Khan’s eldest son, Bashid Sultan; but seeing that our 
author actei’ as a sort of tutor, or governor, to this young 
prince, it seems that he had much to do with the conduct of 
the campaign. Bolor may be described, roughly, as all the 
small hill states lying south of the Hindu Kush, between 
Baltistan on the east and Afghanistan on the west—as the 
limits of these countries are now accepted. Thus it included 
Hunza, Gilgit, Chitral, and probably most of the petty states 
sometimes known as “ Yaghistan.” There appears to have been 
no cause for the invasion, other than that the inhabitants were 
not Musulmans; but considerations of this kind did not weigh 
with the Central Asian Khans, and Sultan Said, as the author 
tells us, had always been ambitious of gaining glory by waging 
wars against “ infidels.” The Bolor states were accordingly 
overrun and plundered during a whole winter, and the expe¬ 
dition returned to Kashghar in the following spring. 

In 1529-30 the Khan undertook, in person,a campaign against 
Badakhshan, but sent Mirza Haidar in advance to begin opera- 
tiond. The Mirza records that he laid waste the environs of 

_ r 

the chief town, Kila Zafar, and when the Khan arrived, his men 
had only to carry off what little bad been left.. The object of 
this expedition was^ to gain possession of the dis'tricts on ‘the 
Upper Oxfts—Wakhan, Shigbnan, etc.—which had been con¬ 
quered by the late Mirza Aba Bakr, and which Sultan Said,*1n 
consequence, considered himself the heir to. But the chief of 
Badakhshan was a relation and nominee of Baber, who took a 
view of the matter entirely opposed to that of Sultan Said, and 
threatened to support the chief. As Baber had now recovered, 
in India, the influence he had lost in Transoxiana, a letter from 
him to the aggressive Sultan Said,, seems to have been sufficient 
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to cause the Eashghar forces to be 'withdrawn across the 
Pamirs. • 

But it was in 1531 that Mirza Haidar undertook his most 
important service for Saltan Said Khan. This was the invasion, 
first of Ladak, then of Kashmir and Baltistan, and afterwards 
of Tibet proper, or the country known to Europeans under that 
name ^—an invasion as culpably aggressive as the raid into the 
Bolor states. There was much paganism, he tells us, in Tibet, 
and the Khan, always animated by a love of Islam and a desire 
to carry on holy wars, was led by his pious aspirations to 
conquer that infidel country. It was not the first time that 
Ladak had been wantonly overran from the side of Turkistan. 
Mirza Aba Bakr, daring his long reign, had once at least, 
carried his arms into Ladak, while it would appear, from what 
Mirza Haidar records, that several parties had been sent to 
plunder the country since the accession of his patron, Sultan 
"Said, to the Khanate. Very little is known of these earlier 
invasions, beyond the mere mention of them by Mirza Haidai', 
and by the author of the Baft who, liowever, obviously 

derived his information from the Tarikh^-Bashidi. That all 
were unprovoked and prompted by a mere craving for plunder, 
however disguised under the mask of religious zeal, may be 
assumed with moderate confidence. None of them, including 
that of Sultan Said ahd Mirza Haidar, appear to have prospered, 
or to have made much impression on the inhabitants, who have 
preserved their old religion and manners to the present day; 
and though they have, in modern times, fallen politically under 
the Hindu yoke of the Dogras, they still keep up their ancient 
connection with Lassa, in all matters concerning their Buddhism 
and social customs. As Mirza Haidar says little about the 
fighting in Ladak, it is probable that the inhabitants offered 
only a feeblp military opposition to the invaders, but trtisted 
rather to the rugged nature of their country, the severity of 
the climate, and to the weapon common to most of the yellow 
races—passive resistance—to free them eventually from theijr 
enemy. And they were indeed successful. Aftef subduing 
LUdak, a rapid march was made into Kashmir, where, to begin 

^ Mirza Haidan like all natives of Central Asia, used the name Tibet to 
signify Ladak, but he applies it also, ouTsome occadons, to the territory ruleti 
from Lassa, or Tibet proper, as understood in moilera times. (See notes, 
pp. 135 and 136.) 

See Quatremdre's extracts from this work, in the NotioeB et Extraita ilea 
itanmerita de la Biblioth, ilu Iloit xiv., p. 484. 
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with, some easy victories were won, but treachery and discon¬ 
tent having appeared ^in the Moghul camp, Mirza Haidar had, 
after a few months’ occupation, to fall back on Ladak, leaving 
Kashmir, to all intents and purposes, independent. 

Sultan Said Khan, hoping to share in the glories of the 
holy war,” had followed his lieutenant into Ladak, but his 
constitution, undermined by excessive drinking, proved less 
vigorous than his religious zeal, and the attenuated air of the 
Ladak passes had nearly proved fatal to him on the journey 
across. He recovered, however, sufficiently to lead a portion of 
his force into Baltistah, while Mirza Haidar was engaged in 
Kashmir, but after passing a winter there, distracted by cold 
and hunger, he too had to retreat into Ladak, and very shortly 
afterwards, set out on his return to Kashghar with a portion of 
the army. This second journey across the heights, achieved for 
him what the first had so nearly accomplished. He died on^, 
the Suget Pass, from the malady known as “ damgiri,” or 
mountain sickness, and was at once succeeded by his eldest son, 
A.bdur Kashid. 

The death of the Khan in no way checked the course of the 
“ holy war,” for his second son, Iskandar Sultan, and many other 
Amirs, remained with Mirza Haidar, who now (July, 1533) 
started on an expedition to “ earn merit ” by destroying the 
great temple at Lassa—an exploit, he tells his readers, that 
had never been achieved by any King of Islam. He appears to 
have marched for about a month’s journey towards the south¬ 
east, over some of the highest table-lands in Asia, to the region 
which gives rise to most of the great rivers of India, and to 
within a few days’ journey of the Tibetan border of Nipal. His 
total force is nowhere stated in figures, and apparently it was 
divided into at least two, or perhaps three, columns. One of 
these was attacked by a force of “ men armed with short 
swords,” sent by “a Kai of Hind” to the assistance of the 
Tibetans—a statement that appears to point' l^o a body of 
Nipali tribesmen, armed with their national weapon, the kukri. 
The infereii'ce is that the Moghuls were beaten in at least ope 
fight with these people. Yet ’Mirza Haidar continued his 
march towards the capital, until he arrived at, and plundered, 
a place he calls Astabrak (of Astakbark), which was repre¬ 
sented as being within eight days’ journey of Lassa. No map 
or book of any date, now available, seems to contain this name 
or any variant of it, but if the estimate of eight marches from 
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Lassa be correct, and these marches are intended for the long 
Tibetan post-stages, the invaders would still have been some 300 
miles, or more, distant from their goal. However this may be, 
the mortality among his horses, want of supplies, and the general 
distress caused by cold and the high elevation, obliged the 
Mirza to abandon his enterprise at this point, and to set out in 
retreat towards Ladak. His experience, indeed, was almost 
exactly that of the Dogra general Zorawar Sing who, in 1841, 
made an attempt to conquer the western provinces of ^ibet for 
his master, Bajah Gulab Sing of Kashmir. Of fighting there was 
little in either case, except against the climate and conditions 
of the country, and in both instances these adversaries proved 
victorious. 

In the early months of 1534 Mirza Haidar returned defeated, 
and with a mere remnant of his force, to a positioik of safety in 
JLadak. Of those who were left even, many deserted him here 
to find their way back to their homes across the mountains. 
Yet, broken and almost helpless as he was, the chiefs of Upper 
Ladak received him and his men with hospitality, and even 
assisted him in getting together a force with which, the next 
year, he proceeded to attack and plunder the western districts 
of the country, known as Purik, Suru, and Zangskar. His 
success in all these forays was very doubtful. He seems to 
have been able to ilo little more, during the first year, than 
keep his men and animals from starving, while in the second 
year (1535) he had again, from sheer distress, to fall back on 
the neighbourhood of Leh and throw himself on the mercy of 
the strangely tolerant Ladak chiefs. His followers, under 
these conditions, became discontented if not mutinous, and 
began to desert him; while he received such evil tidings from 
Kashghar, that the “ holy war ” against the Tibetans at length 
came to an end. * 

Bashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Bashid Khan) had begun 
his reign a^ Kashghar, by putting to death many of his own 
relations, and among them the autleor’s uncle, Sayyid Muhain- 
nj^d Mirza, whom he suspected* of plotting agafnst him in 
favour of the late Khan’s younger son, Iskaiidar. These events 
seem to have made a deep impression on Mirza Haidar’s mind, 
for he alludes to them with bitterness, more than once in the 
course of his narrative. His uncle had served Sultan Said faith¬ 
fully for many years, and had done much arduous work for him. 
while Mirza Haidar himself had been the chief agent in extending 
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the Khan’s kingdom and power. But besides this, he had b^en 
companion and instructor to two of the Khan’s sons, and when 
the elder of these marked the commencement of his reign by 
acts of ingratitude and bloodshed, it is scarcely surprising that 
he should be deeply hurt, and should record his feelings, years 
afterwards, in his history. 

Hence, fearing that he might meet with the same treatment 
as hCs uncle and others of his family, if he returned to Kash- 
ghar, he had to seek for a refuge. It was impossible to stay 
longer in Ladak, while all the direct roads to India and Kabul 
were in the hands of those whom he had lately been chastising 
and plundering, in the name of religion. With the daring of 
despair, he determined to try and reach Badakhshan with the 
handful of adherents that remained in his service, by turning oft* 
from the usual track between Ladak and Yarkand, at a point 
called Ak-Tagh, to the north of the Karakorum Pass; and^ 
after following the course of the Yarkand river for some 
distance, to gain Easkam, the southern Pamirs, and Wakhan. 
This adventure—apparently almost hopeless under the conditions 
in which he attempted it—he accomplished successfully, accom¬ 
panied by about twenty followers, though not without much 
hardship and suftering. The winter of 1536-7 he spent in 
Badakhshan, the following summer he repaired to Kabul, and 
shortly after to Lahore, where he was received by Baber’s son, 
Kamran Mir/.a, and found himself, as he tells us, raised from 
the depths of distress to honour and dignity. 

Kamran was at that time engaged in a struggle for territory 
with the Persians, and had, soon after our author’s arrival, to 
proceed to the relief of Kandahar, which was being besieged by 
Sam Mirza and by Shah Tahmasp, the sons of Shah Ismail, the 
Safavi; but before setting out he appointed his guest to the 
governorship of those parts of India (the whole of .the Punjab) 
which belonged to him, and in this capacity Mirza Haidar 
resided for over a year at Lahore, “ collecting taxes, suppress¬ 
ing revolt, protecting the cfrontiers, and establishing Islam.” 
It was shortly after Kamran’s return to the Punjab, (1538) thgt 
Humayun had sustained a severe defeat in Bengal at the hands 
of Shir Shah Sur, the Afghan leader, who was now advancing 
to\N’'.irds Agra by the left bankbf the Ganges. A large part of 
Humayun’s army having accompanied him to Bengal, he made 
an appeal to Kamran and his other brothers to send assistance 
to Agra, while he himself hurried northward. Kamran, after 
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some hesitation, consented, and moved first to Delhi and then 
to Agra, with an army of 20,000 men, and in company with 
onr author. Here dissensions took place among the brothers; 
Eamrdn repented of his decision to support the Emperor, and 
putting forward bad health as a roason, determined to return 
to Lahore, while Shir Shah was yet on the far side of the 
Ganges. He endeavoured to persuade Mirza Haidar to return 
with him, but the Mirza declined on patriotic grounds, And 
from that time forward (1539) became an adherent iff Huma- 
yun, who treated him with great honour and called him 
“ brother, after the Moghul fashion.” 

The disastrous battle of Kanauj soon followed.* Humayun’s 
force numbered some 40,000, but was less an Srmy than a huge 
undisciplined mass, commanded by Amirs who had no intention 
of fighting the Afghans. Mirza Haidar appears jjo have acted 
as a kind of general adviser or chief of the Emperor’s staflT, but 
Tie mentions incidentally that he also led the centre division.® 
The confusion and corruption that prevailed on the side of the 
Chaghatais he describes with much candour, and clearly shows 
that the battle was lost before it had been fought. Whatever 
his position in the army may have been, he seems to have done 
his best to advise and support his master, and finally joined 
him in his flight to Agra,® and thence to Lahore. His narrative 
gives, in a few wordsP, a vivid picture of the crowd of refugees 
that were assembled at the Punjab capital, their state of panic, 
and the divided and interested counsels with which the Em¬ 
peror was perplexed. Mirza Haidar advised that the Chaghatai 
Amirs should occupy separate positions along the lower hills, 
from Sirhind to the Salt Kange, where the army might be re¬ 
organised in safety and, on a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself, might be used with efiect to regain possession of India. 
He himself ^ould undertake the reduction of Kashmir, task 
he hoped to accomplish in so short a time that the Emperor 

>*17th May, 1640, or 10 Muharam, 947 

® Abul Fazl (according to Price) implies that llumayun, iij person, com¬ 
manded the centre, while the right and lift wings were led hy a brother and 
a nephew, respectively. (Muhamd. Hist, iii., p. 781.) 

■ The historian Jauhar mentions that during a brief halt made at Fattehpur 
Sikri, Humayum while sitting in a garden, was shot at by some unseen 
prson, and that “ two attendants” havmg been sent in pursuit of the would- 
M assassin, both returned wounded. Mr. Erskine (following apparently the 
AkbavNdma of Abul Fazl) mentions that one of the wound^ ** atten^nts ” 
was Mirza Haidar. (^See JauhaPs TazMrdt ul Wakidt, trans. by Stewart, 
p. 24; and Erskine’s Hist, of India, ii., p. 194.) 
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and his brothers might send their families thither, and secure, 
for them at least, a refuge from all enemies. But the Mirza^s 
advice was of no avail; for though Humayun seems to have 
been inclined to listen, he was overborne by other councillors. 

While acting at Lahore as E^mran’s delegate, Mirza Haidar 
had been approached by certain chiefs of Kashmir who were at 
variance with the native prince then reigning in their country, 
and *who, on being worsted by him, had found a refuge in the 
Punjab. ‘They endeavoured to procure, through Mirza Haidar’s 
influence, the assistance of a body of Kamran’s troops, to invade 
their own country and expel the obnoxious ruler. The scheme 
seems to have commended itself to the Mirza’s judgment, and 
after some delay he was able to gather a respectable force, which 
he placed under the command of one Baba Chuchak, one of the 
most experieaced officers in the service of Kamran, with in¬ 
structions to accompany the Kashmiri chiefs and restore them^ 
to the possession of their State. The Baba, however, found 
pretexts for evading the execution of these orders, and the 
expedition proved a failure. After the retreat of the Chaghatais 
from Kanauj to Lahore, these chiefs renewed their appeals for 
assistance, and it was during the discussions that took place 
there as to the general line of action to be adopted, that Mirza 
Haidar impressed on Humayun the advantage of seizing the 
opportunity to gain a footing in Kashmfi*. He had learned 
from his previous incursion into that country, while in the 
service of the Khan of Kashgliar, the value of its position and 
resources, and calculated that, with a reasonable force, he would 
require only two months to subjugate it and make it a suitable 
asylum for the Emperor and his family, together, if necessary, 
with the remains of the Chaghatai army. Shir Shah, on the 
other hand, with the wheeled carriages and the artillery, on 
which' his strength mainly depended, would not, the Mirza 
reckoned, be able to reach the outer hills in less than four 
months, and his troops would be exhausted by the effort. 

.Though these plans were rot taken advantage of by Humayun 
(who contiitued his retreat to the Indus), he permitted them 
to be put into practice by Mirza Haidar. The Mirza was given 
a small body of troops, and was sent forward from Lahore to 
join' the Kashmiri chiefs, in whose company he Vas to enter 
the hills of their country, and to be followed, at intervals, by 
two of Humayun’s officers, called res 2 )ectivcly Iskandar Tupchi 
and Khwaja Kalan. When all had assembled above Jhilam. and 
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the force had begun to ascend the passes leading to the valley 
of Kashmir, dissensions arose among the commanders. Khwdja 
Kalan, with his men, first separated himself from the expedition, 
and the Tupchi shortly afterwards followed him, leaving Mirza 
Haidar to prosecute the undertaking with no more than a 
handful of retainers in his own pay, and a few more who had 
joined him on the personal authority of the Emperor. With 
this following he determined to advance, and on Jbhe ^st 
November, 1540, crossed the Punch pass and descended into 
the valley. His calculations proved correct: he met with no 
resistance from the chiefs or people, but obtained possession of 
the country without striking a blow. • 

It is curious how little our author relates about his invasion 
and administration of Kashmir, or of the affairs of that country 
during the eleven years that his regency lasted. He was to all 
intents and purposes king of the State; while the value of .the 
territory and the importance of its position, from a military 
point of view, at the juncture when he found himself its ruler, 
were well known to him, for he had impressed them urgently 
on Humayun only a short time before. Yet all he has to say of 
the period is summed up in two short chapters at the end of 
his history; though he devotes much more space to the events 
that were happeningjat the time across the passes. It was in 
Kashghar and Yarkand that his nearest relatives and his friends 
were living—most of them in suffering and danger—and that 
his political enemies were ruling, on lines that he regarded as 
dangerous, and subversive of the power and prosperity that he, 
had himself helped to build up. It seems evident, indeed, that 
to the end of his life, his mind was chiefly occupied with the 
affairs of what may be called his own country, and communica¬ 
tions between his friends and himself seem to have been^ kept 
up to the last, while he felt himself to be more or less an 
exile in Kashmir. So meagre is his story of this period of his 
life, and so abruptly broken off, that from the year 1540 on¬ 
wards, I have had to follow chiefly*the accounts of,Abul Fa:d, 
tlfe historian of Akbar, and of.Firishta. Both of these authors 
wrote within an interval not very remote from that which they 
chronicle, so that the events they deal with must have been 
fresh in the memories of their informants.^ 
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Kaebmir had, for some time previonsly, acknowledged no one 
supreme mler, except those set up as mere nominal represen¬ 
tatives of the ol(f line of kings. Several native chiefs exercised 
the real authority, in various parts, and at that particular time 
were supporting, as a pageant, a prince whose title was Nazuk 
Shah.^ Whether Mirza Haidar began by joining issue with 
this personage we are not informed, but it appears rather, that 
he took him under his protection. It is related, however, that 
one Kachi Chak, the principal of those chiefs through whose 
representations Mirza Haidar had been originally induced to 
undertake the reductioU of the State, very shortly deserted his 
benefactor. He perceived, says Abul Fazl, that his own 
schemes would be defeated by the establishment of Mirza Hai¬ 
dar’s power, and “with the natural perfidy inherent in the 
character of the Kashmirians, suddenly withdrew from the 
country to seek the protection of Shir Khan \i.e. Shir Shah] ; 
with the result that a force of 2,000 Afghans was immediately 
despatched by the Shah, to conduct the petitioner back to his 
country. A threat of invasion by Shir Shah and his Afghans 
was sufficient to deprive Mirza Haidar of all his Kashmiri allies, 
and he had to retire to an inaccessible part of the country, with 
a few of his own followers, where he led a precarious and 
unsettled life for about three months. At last, on the 2nd 
August, 1541 (8 Eabi II. 948 h.) he gave battle to his enemies, 
who were computed at 6,000 combatants (including natives and 
auxiliary Afghans), and defeated them with great loss, the 
Afghans retiring to Delhi, while the Kashmiri malcontents fled 
to the outer hills. By this victory, our author rendered himself 
undisputed master of the whole of Kashmir. 

A period of tranquillity followed, but was destined to last 
only till the year 1543, when the fugitives beyond the borders, 
having combined their forces with those of some of their rela¬ 
tives, marched on Srinagar for the purpose of subverting Mirza 
Haidar’s government. They were completely routed, however, 
and again took reftge in the outer hills. Not long afterwards, 
tlio Mirza himself took the offensive against Ladak, and is said 
to have reduced several of its districts to subjection» Only one 
of these is named by Firishta, who writes it “ Looshoo ”—a name 
impossible to identify, unless it can be regarded ao a corruption 

' The name api)cars in this form in the histories of both Abul Fazl juid 
Firishta, but Mr. Rodgers informs us that all the coins bear Nadir in place of 
Nazuk (p. 114>. 

* Price, iii., p. 825. 
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of ** Sum/* During his absence on this expedition^ an epidemic 
disease broke out, which carried off the three discontented 
chiefs who had, up to that time, been his most persistent 
opponents. Their removal afforded him again a period of peace, 
which lasted for about two years, when he proceeded to attack 
the province of Kishtaw&r. One Bandagan Koka was sent 
forward in command of a portion of the force, while M4rza 
Haidar followed at a distance. Bandagdn Koka camd up with 
the enemy on the banks of the Eishtawar river, and after two 
engagements, was defeated and killed, together with a number 
of his men. The remainder of his force fell back on the divi¬ 
sion of the Mirza, who, however, does not* appear to have 
followed up his intention of subduing the province. The next 
year, 1548, he is reported to have turned his attention first 
Jiowards Little Tibet (or Baltistan), then to Tibet (or Ladak) 
"again, and subsequently to Kajaori and Pakhli. In all these 
provinces he is said to have succeeded in his objects, and to 
have added them, finally, to his Kashmir dominions. 

In 1549 an occurrence is recorded, which nearly brought our 
author once more into conflict with the Afghans of Hindustan. 
In 1545 Shir Shah had been succeeded by his son, Islam Shah 
(otherwise known as Salim Khan), against whose rule the Niazi 
tribe of Afghans, theh settled in the Punjab, rose in rebellion. 
After being worsted by Salim in the plains, they fled towards 
the hills and took refuge in the Kashmir province of Kajaori. 
Here they were received by the descendants of those Kaslamiri 
chiefs, who had so persistently opposed Mirza Haidar’s rule, up 
to a few years previously. Intrigues were entered into between 
these and the Niazi, but in the meantime Salim, pursuing the 
latter, arrived at the foot of the hills near Nau Shahra in 
Kajaori, while Mirza Haidar advanced to block the roadP from 
the side of Kashmir. According to Firishta, a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment was come to between the various parties; Salim was 
appeased on certain hostages beiag made over to him, axbd 
returned to Delhi, while the Kashmiri partisans, Abandoning 
their plans, some joined Mirza* Haidar, and others accompanied 
Salim to his capital. A different version of this affair (it may be 
noted) is giveh by Abdulla, the kuthor of the Tanlchri-Bomdi^ 
who records that a fight took place between the Niazi and a force 
sent by Mirza Haidar to prevent them from entering Kashmir, 
and the writer locates this encounter, not in Kajaori, but in 
the district of Banihal. The Kashmiri force is represented as 
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of ** Sura.” During his absence on this expedition, an epidemic 
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chiefs who had, up to that time, been his most persistent 
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which lasted for about two years, when he proceeded to attack 
the province of Kishtawdr. One Bandagan Eoka was sent 
forward in command of a portion of the force, while M«rza 
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the enemy on the banks of the Eishtawar river, and after two 
engagements, was defeated and killed, together with a number 
of his men. The remainder of his force fell back on the divi¬ 
sion of the Mirza, who, however, does not appear to have 
followed up his intention of subduing the province. The next 
year, 1548, he is reported to have turned his attention first 
Jiowards Little Tibet (or Baltistan), then to Tibet (or Ladak) 
again, and subsequently to Eajaori and Pakhli. In all these 
provinces he is said to have succeeded in his objects, and to 
have added them, finally, to his Eashmir dominions. 

In 1549 an occurrence is recorded, which nearly brought our 
author once more into conflict with the Afghans of Hindustan. 
In 1545 Shir Shah had been succeeded by his son, Islam Shah 
(otherwise known as Salim Khan), against whose rule the Niazi 
tribe of Afghans, theh settled in the Punjab, rose in rebellion. 
After being worsted by Salim in the plains, they fled towards 
the hills and took refuge in the Kashmir province of Eajaori. 
Here they were received by the descendants of those Kashmiri 
chiefs, who had so persistently opposed Mirza Haidar’s rule, up 
to a few years previously. Intrigues were entered into between 
these and the Niazi, but in the meantime Salim, pursuing the 
latter, arrived at the foot of the hills near Nau Shahra in 
Eajaori, while Mirza Haidar advanced to block the roaff from 
the side of Kashmir. According to Firishta, a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment was come to between the various parties; Salim was 
appeased on certain hostages being made over to him, and 
returned to Delhi, while the Kashmiri partisans, *abandoning 
their plans, some joined Mirza* Haidar, and others accompanied 
Salim to his capital. A different version of this affair (it may be 
noted) is giveh by Abdulla, the kuthor of the Tarikh-i-Daudi, 
who records that a fight took place between the Niazi and a force 
sent by Mirza Haidar to prevent them from entering Eashmir, 
and the writer locates this encounter, not in Eajaori, but in 
the district of Banihdl. The Kashmiri force is represented as 
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gaining a complete Tictory, while Mirza Haidar is said to hate 
propitiated Salim Khan, by sending him the heads of the slain 
Niazi as a peace-offering. Which of these two accounts is the 
more correct, it is not easy to judge, but it seems that Mirza 
Haidar had, about this time, some transactions with the Afghan 
Shah of Hindustan, and may possibly have felt it necessary to 
propitiate him. At any rate, Firishta relates that he sent 
ambassadors with presents to Delhi in 1550, and that Salim, in 
return, deputed an envoy with horses, muslins, etc., to Srinagar. 
What brought about this exchange of courtesies, or what came 
of it, the historian does not state. 

In the same way, the events of the ensuing year, 1651, 
relating to Mirza Haidar’s death, are to some extent at variance. 
The only two historians (as far as I am aware) who record them 
in any detail are Abul Fazl and Firishta \ but, as the former 
seems somewhat uncertain of his facts, the account of the latte^r 
may perhaps be more advantageously followed. 

General Briggs’ version of Firishta records, quite briefly, that 
Mirza Haidar had appointed one Kiran Bahadur, a commander 
of Moghul horse, to the government of the district of Bhirbal.* 
The measure gave great offence to the inhabitants, who resisted 
Kiran’s authority, and eventually proceeded to attack him. 
Mirza Haidar, in order to support his officer, put himself at the 
head of his Moghuls, and marched towards the scene of the 
disturbance. On the road, a night attack was made upon his 
camp, the Moghuls were defeated, and he himself was killed by 
an arrow in the course of the fight. The exact date of the 
event in 1551 is nowhere recorded, but it would appear to have 
taken place on one of the last days of Bamzan, or about the 
beginning of October.^ In Mr. Eodgers’ version, the circum¬ 
stances are related in much greater detail, but some of the 
particulars are not quite intelligible. The substance, however, 
is the same, and the account makes it appear that the locality 
where Mirza Haidar fell, must have been somewhere near 
Bdramula ,on the Jhilam.' It points also to his death having 
been caused through being accidentally struck by an arrow, 
discharged by one of his own men, in the darkness. 

.During the ten years (counting from the battlqof 2nd August, 
1541) over which Mirza Haidar’s regency extended, he is said, 

' These names are given elsewhere in Firishta os Kar& Bahadur and 
Bhirjuul. The latter stands probably for Bhimher below Nau Shahra. 

‘ The Hajra year is 958, which began 9th January, 1551. 
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in the Akhar-Ndmaj to have devoted himself, when not actively 
engaged with his enemies, to the restoration of the province and 
the improvement of its resources. He found it in a state of 
ruin and desolation, and raised it to a land abounding in culti¬ 
vation and flourishing towns ; he extended the frontiers also, 
and ruled with moderation and justice. Yet the austere Abul 
Fazl takes him to task for devoting too much of his time and 
attention to music, and thereby becoming forgetful of the 
dangers that surrounded him. Still more he blames him for 
continuing the government of the State in the name of the 
puppet Prince, Nazuk Shah. After his military successes, it 
was his duty, the historian considers, to read# the prayers and 
strike the coins in the name of “ his imperial benefactor then 
struggling with adversity; ” while there was no necessity to 
cultivate the attachment of the native rulers. Yet He is obliged 
tp admit that when Humayun had returned from exile in Persia, 
and had repossessed himself of Kabul, Mirza Haidar at once 
conceded to him the honours due to a sovereign. 

How far Abul Fazl’s estimate of Mirza Haidar’s character is 
a just one, may be open to question. In the first place, it was not 
entirely to music that he devoted the interval of well-earned 
repose that he enjoyed in Kashmir. It was during these years 
that he wrote the Tarikh-i-Bashidi —a work which, strange to 
say, Abul Fazl makes no mention of. Yet it is evident, from 
incidental allusions to dates in the body of the book, that this 
task occupied no little of the Mirza’s time. To judge by the 
number of authors he cites, or speaks of, in the course of his 
history, he must have collected a good number of books about 
him, and the study of these may perhaps have occupied more of 
his leisure than the lute or the zitara. Among them, it may 
be noted, was a copy of the “ Memoirs ” of his cousin B^ber, 
which, in all probability, he had obtained while in India at the 
court either of Humayun or of Kamran; and, no doubt, it was 
the first copy ever utilised for historical purposes. Secondly, 
as regards the imputed infidelity toVards the Ohagjiatai Em-' 
perpr, it should not be forgotten that the historian of Akbar 
was writing after events had seemed to justify his view. At 
the time when Mirza Haidar administered Kashmir in the name 
of Nazuk Shah,‘ Humayun was a refugee in Persia, dependent 
on the uncertain friendship of Shah Tahmasp, and it must 
have been quite a matter for speculation whether he would 
ever return, or if, indeed, any member of the house of Baber 
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wotild again occupy the throne of Hindustan. After completely 
subjugating Kashmir, and defeating the troops that Shir Shah 
had sent against him, there seems to have been no reason, but 
loyalty to the Ohaghatais, why the Mirza should not have set 
himself up as king of the State. 

His action in recognising the native puppet may fairly be 
regarded as one of self-denial—a temporary measure, under¬ 
taken while waiting to see whether his patron might not return, 
and claim his own kingdom in India. As events fell out, he 
did return, though not till January 1555, or nearly four years 
after our author’s death. Step by step, he made himself master 
of the principal districts of Afghanistan, regained Eunduz and 
Badakhshan, and disposed of Kamran Mirza, together with other 
enemies of his house. But as early as 1545, when, with the aid 
of Shah Tahmdsp, he had wrested only Kandahar and Kabul 
from his rebellious brother, and while still far beyond the 
limits of India, Mirza Haidar transferred to Humayun the 
nominal sovereignty with which he had invested Nazuk Shah. 
He sent an envoy to Kabul, to inform his patron of these pro¬ 
ceedings and to invite him to Kashmir. His letters were full of 
expressions of loyalty and attachment, and, in pressing his 
invitation, he pointed out that the country ho had subdued 
would serve as an impregnable position, fnom which the Emperor 
might pour down his troops for the conquest of Hindustan— 
an enterprise which he urged him to attempt without delay.^ 
He is recorded, moreover, by Abul Fazl himself, to have read 
the prayers and to have struck the coins in Humayun’s name at 
about this period; while unanswerable evidence as regards the 
coinage is to be found, to this day, among the specimens of the 
money of Kashmir, which have come down to us. In the British 
Museum there is a silver coin of Kashmir, bearing the name of 
Humayun and dated 952 or 953 “ of the Hajra (1545 or 1546). 
Mr. Rodgers also describes two coins of Humayun which were 
struck, in Kashmir, in the year 953, and another hearing a -date 
subsequent to 950, but on, which the third figure is illegible. 
This last one, however, contains in the field a letter ha, which 
Mr. Rodgers believes may stand for the initial letter of the 
nanue Haidar. In any case, the dates that are decipherable not 

‘ Ergkine, ii., pp. 3G6-7; on the anthority of the Akbar-N&ma. 

* Probably the former date, but mrhapa the latter; for there is some 
uncertainty about the third figure. See S. L. Poole, Cat. Coim of Muham. 
8tate» of India, p. xlviii. 
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only fall within the period of Mirza Haidar’s regency, but they 
are good eyidence that he regarded Humayun as his soTereign, 
while at the height of his own power in Kashmir, although no 
coins are known which show that he so regarded him previous 
to his recovery of Kabul.^ Neither the coins nor the docu¬ 
mentary history of the period, however, are completely worked 
out, and until the tales that both have to tell are exhausted, it 
would perhaps be premature to conclude that, even prior t(f the 
subjugation of Afghanistan in 1545, Mirza Haidar may not have 
afforded testimony, in one form or another, that he regarded him¬ 
self and his puppet king as, alike, dependants of the Ohaghatai 
Emperor. 

Thus, whatever faults the Mirza may have had, disloyalty to 
his chiefs can hardly be accounted one of them. He served his 
first master, Sultan Said Khan, with devotion till the end of 
the Khan’s reign, and when forced by the barbarities of his 
successor, Bashid Sultan, to seek safety for his life with the 
Chaghatais in India, he served them likewise with good faith, 
as long as he lived. 

Besides Abul Fazl’s and Firishta’s, the notices of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, among the writings of Asiatic authors, appear to 
be few. Several quote his history, and even copy from it 
extensively, but only two, as far as I have been tfble to ascer¬ 
tain from translations, make any mention of his personality. 
Jauhar, in his Memoirs of Humayuuy^ does no more than briefly 
allude to his master’s faithful lieutenant. The author of the 
Tarihh'i-Baudi, cited above, calls him “ a youth of a magna¬ 
nimous disposition,” but vouchsafes no more.’ Amin Ahmad 
Kazi, however, has devoted a few sentences to him in his 
geographical work, the Baft IMim, an important extract from 
which was translated into French by Quatrem^re, and pub¬ 
lished in 1843.* Ahmad Bazi tells us that Mirza Haidar was 
endowed with an excellent character and a rare talent for 
elegant composition in verse, as well as* in prose. To these 


* The date of Humayun's recovery ol* K^bul varies somewhat in the 
accounts of different native authors,* but Mr. Erskine adopted that of 10 
Kamzdn 952, or 15th November, 1545 (^/Jist. ii., p. 325), so that i( is possible 
that these coins may have befa struck, as Mr. S. L. Poole suggests, to com¬ 
memorate that ev^ent. (Loc. cit.) * 

* The Tazkirdt id Wahiat, trans. by Major Cli. Stewart, 1832, mentioned 
on p. 17. 

* See Elliot’s Hi»t, India, iv., p. 497. 

* Notices et Extr., etc., xiv., pp. 474-89 
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gifts of nature, he added those of extreme yalonr, and all the 
qualities that constitute a great general. Haying been sent 
into Kashmir by Saltan Abu Said Khan/ he penetrated into 
this proyince by the road of Kashghar and Tibet [Ladak] and 
entirely subdued it. He entered it also a second time from the 
side of India, and establishing his residence in Kashmir, formed 
it into an independent principality .... He was author of 
the 'historical work entitled the Tarikh-i^Bashidi, which was 
named in this way after Bashid Khan, soyereign of Kashghar. 
This book enjoys uniyersal esteem.” Ahmad ^zi then appends 
some yerses of the Mirza’s, as a specimen of his poetic genius. 

Among Europoiins, Mr. W. Erskine is perhaps the only 
original author who has touched on Mirza Haidar’s personal 
characteristics or attainments; even he does so only very 
briefly, though in several passages he praises his work in the 
highest terms. He sums him up as “ a man of worth, of talent,. 
and of learning.”^ For his own part, he naively tells us 
that he had many accomplishments, and though most of those 
he names were of a more or less mechanical order, others, at 
least, show a taste for authorship, and make us picture him as a 
man of some imagination. Taking into consideration the life he 
led—his adventures, sufferings, discomfitures, and escapes— 
and the age and countries he lived in, he may be accounted 
also a man of learning. At any rate, he was a patron of the 
learned whom he came in contact with, and seems to have 
taken an interest in their teachings, as well as in the books he 
knew of; though it may be open to question, perhaps (from a 
European point of view), how far he used them to the best 
advantage for historical purposes. Yet, withal, he was a 
bigoted Musulman and a fanatical Sunni, as his remarks about 
the transactions of Baber with the Persian Shias, after the 
capture of Samarkand in 1611, clearly indicate. And his 
bigotry took many curious forms, as, for instance, his approval 
of the hypocritical proceedings of Sultan Said, Khan, his 
refraining to trace his pedigree beyond the date of Amir 
Bnlaji, because Bulaji’s ancestors^ were not Musulmans, and h^s 
pious invocations on the Moghul Khan, whose religious zeal and 
enlightenment led him to drive horseshoe nails into the heads 
of his subjects, to induce them lo become Musulmans. In short 

* The Khan’s name is occasionally written in this way, but it is incorrect. 
The word Abu is redundant. 

* But. ii., p. 368. 
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he belonged to his times, and herein lies the chief Talne of all 
that he has left on record. 

The reader, however, will form his own judgment of the 
author’s character and worth. What may safely be said is that 
his history carries with it a conviction of honesty; while he 
himself, though a soldier of fortune, was, as shown by the 
advice he tendered to Humayun, and by his admini 8 tratio 4 of 
Kashmir, no mere Dugald Dalgetty of the East. 
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SECTION IL 

THE LIKE OF OHAOHATAI. 

Think, in this battei^d Caravanserai 

Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sult^ after Sult&n with His Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 

— Otmt Khayyam. 

The story ol* the conquests of Chingiz Ehan, and the partition 
of nearly the whole of Northern Asia among his descendants, 
has been so often told, that no useful purpose would be served 
by recounting it again in this Introduction. Only those phases 
need be briefly sketched, which form the basis of Mirza Haidar's 
history, or which help to elucidate the course of events imme¬ 
diately preceding it. Though the Tarikh-i-Bashidi embraces 
many wide regions and deals with many tribes and nations, 
its chief scenes are laid within the appanage of Chingiz’s 
second son Chaghatai, and it is, before all things, a history of 
part of the Chaghatai branch of the Mongol dynasty. This is 
the branch, moreover, which hitherto has remained the most 
obscure of all those of the family of Chingiz Ehan. The other 
divisions of the empire founded by the great conqueror, have 
all found abundant historians, not only in China and Mongolia, 
but among the Musulman writers of Western Asia and among 
Europeans. The great works of Deguignes, D’Ohsson, and 
Howorth, though designed to tell the story of all ^the Chingizi 
branches, 'have failed, as yet, to complete that of the house of 
Chaghatai. The two older authors frankly avow, the want of 
materials, as their reason fer leaving this section of their field 
almost untouched, while Sif H. Howorth, though he is under¬ 
stood to have completed his researches in it, has been prevented 
by^ other circumstances, from giving to the world his much 
desired volume on the Chaghalais. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to histories of the Chaghatais 
are to be found, (1) in an excellent paper entitled The Ohagha- 
tai Mughah, by Mr. E. E. Oliver, in the Journal of the Koyal 
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Asiatic Society/ where the writer has siimmarised, in a consecn- 
tire manner, most of that which can be galhered on the subject, 
from European sources and from translations of Asiatic authors; 
and (2) in Erskine*s Bistory of IrMa mder Baber cmd Hwnor 
yun. The learned translator of Baber’s Memoire had read 
widely among the Musulman authors, and compiled, in his last 
work, a more complete epitome of Chaghatai history, ^om 
original sources, than is to be found in any other European 
writings—unless possibly in those of Bussian Orientalists, 
whose books, indeed, are sealed to most European readers. 
The source from which Mr. Erskine chiefly drew his informa’ 
tion was the TanJeh-i-Bashidi, which he not'only studied, but, 
as we have seen in the Preface, partially translated in a 
summarised form. The Tarikh-i-Baehidij howeyer, does not 
begin at the beginning of the Chaghatai history, but at an 
arbitrary point, dating nearly a hundred years after the allot¬ 
ment of his empire by Chingiz Khan, and at the period when 
the Khans of Moghulistan, having separated themselves from 
those of Mavara-un-Hahr, a distinct history of their branch 
became possible. In order, then, to furnish a foundation for 
Mirza Haidar’s chronicle, it is necessary to All in, however 
briefly, this gap of a hundred years, and, in doing so, to take a 
rapid glance at the |wo allotments which bordered on that of 
Chaghatai Khan—the one on the west and the other on the 
east—for the affairs of all three are, to some extent, interwoven 
at certain periods. 

In assigning his dominions to his four sons, Chingiz Khan 
appears to have followed an ancient Mongol custom. The sous 
of a chief usually ruled, as their father’s deputies, over certain 
nations or clans, and at his death each received, as an appanage, 
the section of the population which had been under his* care. 
Thus the distribution was rather tribal than territorial, and the 
tribes, which were in most cases nomadic, sometimes shifted 
their abode, .or were driven, by enemies, to migrate from one 
district to another. These movemeflts, as a fact, do not seem to 
have occurred very frequently, nor to have altered the position 
of the main body of the people to any great extent. It will be 
more conveni^t, therefore, and ,far more intelligible, to state 
the distribution of Chingiz’s dominions, as far as possible, in 
territorial terms. 

Juji, or Tushi, the eldest son of Chingiz, died some months 
^ VoL XX., New Seriee, pp. 72, $eq. 
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before his father, a]i4 therefore, never became supreme Ehakan' 
in the regions he governed; but 4hey descend^ intact to his 
own son and successor, Batu, as an appanage direct &om 
Chingiz. The centre of this dominion may be taken to be the 
plains of Eipchak, but it comprised all the country lying north 
of the lower course of the Sir Daria (the Sihun or Jaxsrtes) and 
of the Aral and Caspian seas—“ wherever the hoofs of Mongol 
horses had tramped ”; it included also the valleys of the Volga 
and the Don, and some wide-spread regions on the north shore 
of the Black Sea; while towards the north it extended beyond 
the Upper Yaik (or Ural Biver) into Western Siberia. On its 
southern and south-eastern confines, this appanage of the Juji 
line marched with that of Chingiz's second son, Chaghatai, 
whose centml kingdom, Mavara-un-Nahr, or Transoxiana, was 
situated chiefly between the rivers Sir and Amu (the Jihun or 
Oxus), but included, in its extension towards the north-east, 
the hill ranges and steppes lying beyond the right bank of the 
Sir, east of the Eipchak plains, and west of lakes Issigh-Kul and 
Ala-Nor. Towards the east, the Chaghatai domain took in the 
greater part of the region now known as Chinese (or Eastern) 
Turkistan, Farghdna (or Ehokand) and Badakhshan; while 
towards the south it embraced Eunduz, Balkh, and, at the 
outset, Khorasan—a country which, at that time, spread east¬ 
ward to beyond Herat and Ghazni, and southward to Mekran. 
This was, perhaps, the most extensive appanage of all, and 
within its limits were to be found the greatest variety of races 
and tribes, and the greatest diversity of modes of life. It 
comprised, on the one hand, some of the richest agricultural 
districts, peopled by settled inhabitants, far advanced in Asiatic 
civilisation, and some of the most flourishing cities in Asia; 
while, on the other hand, some of the rudest hill tribes, or 
Hazaras as they were called then, had their homes in the 

' As the word Khdkdn will often be met With in the Tarikh~i-Bash'idi, it 
niay be explained, here, that tbe'iiiflFerence between it and the simple form of 
Khmi was one ot degree. KKdJean was a form of KatSm which '^as, 
originally, the peculiar title of the supreme sovereign of the Mongols, While 
the subordinate princes of the Chaghatai, and other Chingizi lines, were 
styled only Khan, After a time the higher title degenerated, and was used 
by many besides the sovereign, as‘will be observed in me course of the 
Tnrikh-i-RoBhidi. Marco Polo always wrote Kaa/itf and applied the title 
to Eublai, the Mongol Emperor of China. The meaning of KkdJk&n, Sir 
H. Yule considered to be Khan of Khmsf or the equivalent of the modem 
Khdn-Khdn&n. (See Marco Polo, Intro, pp. 9, 10; also Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouijcrie in Babylonian and Oriental^ Record for December, 1888.) 
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southera highlands, and large tracts of barren steppe-land were 
ooonpied bj almost equally primitiye nomads, who drove their 
flocks from hill to valley and valley to hill, in search of pasture, 
according to season. 

Eastward, again, of this “ middle dominion,” as it was often 
termed, came that of Oktai (or Ogodai), the third son of Chingiz 
Khan. His allotment was the country of the original Mongols 
with that of the tribes immediately around it, while he was also 
heir to his father’s capital, Karakorum, and to the supreme 
authority over the Mongol people. On its western confines his 
dominion bordered, at first, on that of Chaghatai, in the country 
since known as Jungar or Zungaria ^—a region that, for want of 
more exact boundaries, may be roughly described as lying north 
of the Tian-Shan, from about Urumtsi on the east, to the river 
Chu on the west, and having for its middle linb the upper 
course of the Hi river. This region became the subject of much 
contention among the descendants of Oktai and Chaghatai, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, and as the house of the 
former declined, the greater part of it, if not the whole, appears 
to have gradually merged into the territories of the Chaghatai 
Khans; while the clans that inhabited it, were dispersed among 
the tribes of Transoxiana and Kipchak, and their chiefs lived 
in obscurity under «the Khans, or conquerors, for the time 
being. 

Chaghatai himself appears to have been a just and energetic 
governor, though perhaps rough and uncouth, and addicted to 
the vice, common among the Mongols, of hard drinking.' At 
any rate, he was animated by the soldier-like spirit of his 
father, and succeeded in keeping order among as heterogeneous 
a population, as a kingdom was ever composed of. In 123% for 
instance, when sedition showed itself at Bokhara, he acteA with 
promptitude* if with severity, and saved his country from a far- 
reaching calamity. He was, in all probability, an old-fashioned 
Mongol, for we read that he stood by the Tasak, or code of laws 
instituted by Chingiz Khan, and ^^at he showed little favotur 
t<T what was, at that time in his dominions, the comparatively 
new and rising religion of Islam. He must, however, have been 
fairly tolerant, for it is recorded that his minister for Trans¬ 
oxiana was a Mnsulman, called the Jumilat-ul-Mulk, and that 
mosques and colleges were founded during his reign. But if 
Chaghatai did not lean towards Islam, neither does it appear 

* J.e., the country of the Jungar, or Zungar—the Kilmiks. 
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that he ever inclined towards Christianity, though that religion, 
as practised by the l^estorians, must have been familiar to him. 
It existed in his own dominions and in those of his brother 
Oktai, who seems to have been thoroughly tolerant, and to have 
encouraged at his capital, Karakorum, every form of worship, 
besides the enlistment in his service of men of all religions—a 
circumstance which had, as will be seen later, an important 
bearing on subsequent history. 

Ohaghatai’s own capital was at Almaligh, in the valley of the 
Upper Hi, near the site of the present Kulja, and consequently 
in the extreme east of his dominion. His reason for fixing it in 
that remote position, instead of at Bokhara or Samarkand, was 
probably one of necessity. His Mongol tribesmen and followers 
—the mainstay of his power—were passionately fond of the life 
of the steppes: the only existence worthy of men and con¬ 
querors, was that passed in the felt tents of their ancestors, 
among the flocks and herds that they tended in time of peace, 
and led with them on their distant campaigns. The dwellers 
in houses and towns were, in their eyes, a degenerate and 
effeminate race;—the tillers of the soil, slaves who toiled like 
cattle, in order that their betters might pass their time in 
luxury. They would serve no Khan who did not pass a life 
worthy of free-born men and “ gentlemei> rovers ”; and Cha- 
ghatai and his immediate successors probably saw, as his later 
descendants are described by Mirza Haidar to have seen, that 
the one way of retaining the allegiance of his own people, was 
to humour their desires in this respect, and live, with them, a 
nomad’s life. 

Ghaghatai died in 1241, after a reign of about fourteen years, 
and within the same year the death of Oktai occurred at Kara¬ 
korum* Thus two out of four of the chief divisions of the 
Mongol empire were suddenly deprived of their sovereigns, with 
the result that nearly the whole of the successors of Chingiz 
were set disputing for the succession. “Amotfg the most 
violent as regards party spjrit and warlike temper,” writes 
Mr. Oliver in his summary of this period, “ were some of tBe 
representatives of Cbaghatai. For the time being, it ended in 
Turakina, Oktai’s widow, being appointed regent; but there 
were set up lasting disputes among the rival claimants, and the 
seeds of much future mischief were sown. For long after, the 
disputes regarding the succession to the throne of the great 
Kaan became inextricably mixed up with the affairs, more 
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espeeially of tbe eastern part, of Chaghatai’s Khanate, and it is 
impossible to give an intelligible accotmt df tbe latter witbont 
occasional references to the former.” ^ 

Little is known of tbe way in which Chaghatai disposed of 
bis kingdom at his death, and there appears to be no mention, 
anywhere, of his having followed the ancestral custom of his 
house in distributing it among his descendants. He is recorded 
to have left a numerous family, but to have been succeeded by 
a grandson, and a minor, named Kara Hulaku, while his widow, 
Ebuskun, assumed the regency. This statement, however, seems 
to apply to Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the adjacent regions: 
at all events not to Kasbghar, Yarkand, Ehotan, Aksu, and the 
southern elopes of the Tian Shan mountains—or, in other words, 
to the province south of the line of the Tian Shan, which is 
called, in our times, Eastern Turkistan. As fegards this 
province, Mirza Haidar tells us that it was given by Chaghatai, 
presumably at his death, to the clan or house of BughUt, whose 
members were reckoned to be of the purest Mongol descent, 
and one of the noblest divisions of that people. We shall hear 
more of this clan and the province they ruled, farther on; hut 
the important point to notice here, with reference to subsequent 
events, is that the Dughlats were made hereditary chiefs, or 
Amirs, of the various^ districts of Eastern Turkistan, as far back 
as the time of Chaghatai, for it is chiefly on this incident that 
hinges the permanent division of the Chaghatai realm into two 
branches, at a later date. 

Ebnskun’s sway was a short one, for as early as 1247 Almaligh 
was attacked by Kuyuk, the son and successor of Oktai, and she 
was deprived of her power. For a time, disorder prevailed 
throughout the Khanate; but Kuyuk seems to have had suffi¬ 
cient power to set up one Yasu (or Isu) Mangu, who, being him¬ 
self a worthless debauchee, governed the country through the 
agency of a Blusulman Wazir, called Khwaja Baha-ud-Din. 
Kuyuk died within three years of his accession, and was followed, 
as supreme Khakan, by Mangu, ^lo, in 1252, restored Kafa 
Hulaku and Ebuskun to their former dignities. Baha-ud-Din 
and Yasu Mangu were now, in their turn, removed, the former 
being put to« death at once. Kara Hulaku died within a few 
months of his restoration, and after his death we hear no more 
of Ebuskun. Hulaku’s throne passed over to his own widow—one 
Organah Khatun—whose first act was to execute Yasu Mangu, 

‘ Oliver, pp. 90, 91. 
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under some compact^ which appears to have been made for his 
riddance, between her predecessor and the Ehakdn Mangn. 

Organah is described as possessing mnch beanty, wisdom, 
and influence, and as long as Mangn lived she was allowed to 
reign in peace. But he died in 1259, when a war of succession 
to the supreme Ehakanate broke out between his brothers 
Irtpkbuka and Eublai. In this strife, the Ohaghatai princess 
appears ixi have taken no part, but she suffered nevertheless, 
for in 1261 she was driven from AlmAligh by Algu (a great- 
grandson of Chingiz), who had been nominated by Irtukbuka to 
rule in her place, and to bring over the Ohaghatai forces to assist 
him in his war with Kublai. Algu, however, betrayed his 
patron, who, abandoning Karakorum to his rival Kublai, marched 
against Almaligh, whence Algu had to fly for safety, first to 
Kashghar and Khotan, and finally to Samarkand. Irtukbuka 
spent the winter of 1263 in Almaligh, devastating the district 
and putting to death many of Algu’s followers. By these 
excesses he weakened his own army and resources to so great a 
degree, that he had to submit to Kublai and make peace with 
Algu, stipulating to retain for himself a portion only, of the 
eastern part of the Ohaghatai Khanate. These transactions 
brought about not only a reconciliation between Algu and 
Organah, but a marriage. Both, however, died within a few 
months, and Irtukbuka, having done homage to Kublai, by 
prostrating himself at the door of Kublai’s tent, the latter 
remained supreme from Peking to Transoxiana, and acquired the 
title of Khakan. He was the “ Great Kaan ” of Marco Polo. 

But a rival was beginning to show himself in the person of 
Kaidu, a grandson of Oktai. This prince was plotting, in 
western Kipchak, for the assistance of his uncle Batu, in 
asserting his claim to the province of Turkistan—the north¬ 
western division of the Ohaghatai Khanate—and probably also 
for the region then becoming known as Moghulistan, which lay 
immediately to the eastward of Turkistan, and comprised fh3 
2jungar country, already allpded to. At the death of Algu, 
Kublai nominated Mubarak Shah, a son of Algu and Organah, 
to the Ohaghatai succession, but immediately afterwards is 
said to have appointed, as his vice-regent, another great- 
grandson of Ohaghatai, named Borak (or Barak), to support 
Mubarak Shah in resisting Kaidu. So far from assisting the 
young Khan, Bordk drove him from the throne, made common 
cause with Kaidu, and for a time exercised joint sovereignty 
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with the latter over Trabsoxiana. But jealoueies wore not 
long in showing themselyes between the* allies^ and quarrels 
ensued which were only partially composed at a hwriltait or 
conference of the chiefs of the trills, held in Turkistan in 1269, 
when certain points were agreed on, the most important being 
“ the implied recognition of Kaidu as the rightful Khakdn 
of the Moghuls, which from this time was extended by the 
Chaghatai Khans both to him and his son Chapar.” ^ « 

Borak now proceeded to indemnify himself by invading 
Ehorasan, but his campaigns resulted in nothing but defeat, 
and eventually he retired to Bokhara, where he died, or was 
perhaps poisoned, in 1270. “His reign,” says Mr. Oliver, “had 
extended only to some four years, but they were years of misery 
and destruction to some of the fairest lands and most prosperous 
cities on the Zarafshan. His death delivered tBem from at 
least one cowardly tyrant and persecutor, though they still 
continued to suffer from the fratricidal wars that constantly 
raged between the rival chiefs of the lines of Oktai and Chag¬ 
hatai; and the unhappy citizens had even more reason than 
Venice of old for invoking * a plague on both their houses.’ 

“ Borak’s death left Kaidu sole master of the western portion of 
the Khanate. The dispossessed Mubarak Shah and other chiefs 
took the oath of allagiance to him, thus rendering him a still 
more dangerous rival of Kublai. In 1270 (668 h,), much to the 
indignation of the sons of Borak, he nominated Nikpai, a 
grandson of Chaghatai, chief of the tribe, but in less than two 
years Nikpai seems to have revolted, been killed, and succeeded 
by Tuka Timur, another scion of the house {(drca 1271, or 670 h.), 
who, in less than two years more, was ousted by Dava, the son 
of Borak {circa 1273, or 672 h.). Dava had made up his quarrel 
with Kaidu, his claims having been constantly urged by the 
latter’s son *Chapar. His reign was the longest ever enjoyed 
by a descendant of Chaghatai, and the Khanate might have 
hoped for some peace from an alliance between the rival houses, 
but unfortunately a third firebr^^nd appeared oik the scene. 
Abaka, the Il-Khan of Persia, who had always acknowledged 
Kublai as the rightful Khakan in opposition to Kaidu, and who 
had never forgiven Borak’s invasion of Khorasan, was only 
watching his opportunity, and his Wazir,Shams-ud-Din Juvaini,* 

^ Oliver, p. 96. 

® This Wazir was brother of Ala-ud-Din Ata*Mulk, Javaioi, the historian 
and author of the TarilAri-Jahdn Kushai —a work that will be often allud^l 
to farther on. , 

e 2 
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had only to draw his attention to a favonrable omen, to start 
him for Bokhara, which he entered about 1274 (672 h.), plunder- 
ing, burning, and murdering right and left.** ^ 

Davi reigned for some thirty-two years and was almost con¬ 
stantly at war. He possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold, as a base, made several expeditions into India, 
ravaging the Punjab and Sind, and sacking at different times 
between J.296 and 1301 Peshawar, Multan, Lahore, and Delhi. 
In the meantime, Eaidu had involved himself in wars of long 
duration with the Ehakan Eublai, and as these took place 
shortly before the time of Marco Polo*s travels through Central 
Asia and China, detailed accounts of some of them have been 
handed down to us in his narrative. These wars extended, from 
first to last, over a period of some thirty years, and were not 
even concluded in 1294, when Eublai died and was succeeded 
as Ehakan by his grandson Uljaitu.^ The credit indeed of 
finally overthrowing Eaidu is due rather to this prince, and 
moreover it was not Eaidu alone whom he subdued, but Dava 
also, for this last, on his return from a campaign in India in 
1301, seems to have allied himself with Eaidu and to have 
assisted in the wars against the Ehakan. Eaidu’s death followed 
quickly on his final reverse, and must have occurred in 1302, 
about. His son Chapar, backed by th^ influence of Davd, 
obtained the recognition of his succession to the Ehanate of 
the eastern division of the country, and both having sent envoys 
to Uljaitu bearing professions of submission, a period of peace 
should, it might appear, have been established. But this was 
not the case. Within a year of Eaidu’s death, Dava and Chapar 
fell out, and the latter was defeated in a battle fought between 
Samarkand and Ehojand. This engagement was followed by 
several others, victory falling sometimes to one side and some¬ 
times to the other, until at length the Ehakan UQaitu routed 
Chapar and obliged l^im to submit to Dava. 

The death of Dava occurred in 1306, and he was succeeded 
by his son JB^uyuk, who livdd only two years, and was in his 
turn followed by a descendant ^f Chaghatai named Taliku. 
This prince is said to have adopted the Musulman religion, and 
in consequence to have been pjit to death by his own ofl&cers, 
who raised in his place, one Eabak, a son of Dava. Eabak was 

* Oliver, pp. 97, 98. 

* Properly “ Timur Uljaitu;” the Tie-mu-urh, or Ching Tsung, of the 
Chinese. 
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installed in 1309, and was at once attacked by Gbapir, in alliance 
with several members of the house of OktaL ^e allies were 
beaten in a number of fights, and eventually fled for refuge to 
the territory of the KhaHn (now Euluk,' a nephew of Uljaitu), 
while their dominions were appropriated by the house of 
Ghaghatai, the clans who inhabited them becoming in part its 
subjects and in part those of the Kipchaks. “ With Ghapdr,” 
says Mr. Oliver,'' the house of Oktai disappears, though repre¬ 
sentatives came to the front for a brief period again in the 
persons of Ali and of Ddnishmanjah, while Timur (Tamerlane), 
after displacing the family of Ghaghatai, selected his puppet 
khans from the Oktai stock.” ‘ Within a year of his installation, 
Eabak made way for an elder brother, who ascended the throne 
of the Ghaghatai under the name of Isan Bugha, though his 
historical identity (in connection with this name*at least) is 
somewhat uncertain. He provoked the Ehakan into war, and 
was beaten almost at the outset of his rule; afterwards he 
invaded Ehorasan with a like result, and was finally forced to 
fly from the country, before the combined forces of one of his 
brothers and of the seventh II-Khan, or King of Persia. This 
occurred in 1321, when Eabak seems to have resumed the throne 
which he had abdicated twelve years previously. 

It was about this time that a permanent division occurred in 
the realm of Ghaghatai, the two parts being known by the general 
names of Mavara-un-Nahr (or Transoxiana) and Moghulistan 
(or Jatah), though there were other provinces attached to each 
section. The story of the Ehans of the former branch, roughly 
sketched above need not be followed further, as the history of 
Mirza Haidar, which chiefly concerns us, belongs to the other or 
eastern division, and is told by him, a descendant of its princes, 
in full. It is only necessary to remark with regard to Mavard- 
un-Nahr, that from the time of this division forward, the fifty 
years that remained till the great Amir, Timur, made himself 
master of the land, confusion and discord prevailed. During 
those few years the names of fifteen khans appear imthe lists— 
softie of them not even of the Ghaghatai line—together with 
some periods of anarchy when no name occurs. The rise of 
Timur was the turning-point from decadence to power in 
Mavard-un-Nahr, but at the same time, the death-blow to the 
original line of Ghaghatai. He reduced the country to order, 

^ Hai Shan, or Wu Tsung, in the Chinese annals. 

• ■ Oliver, p. 105. 
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and ruled with uncontrdlled powers though he left to theEhane, 
whom he set up or ‘pulled down at pleasure, certain dignities 
and priyileges which were nothing more than nominal. 

We have seen already, how near the empire of Chaghatai came 
to being divided during the wars of Eaidu. This Prince was, 
as far as can be gleaned, one of the ablest of the Oktai line, and 
an active and determined soldier. During his struggles for 
supremapy, he held a large tract of country carved chiefly out 
of the Chaghatai appanage, though taken partly from that of 
Oktai. It is not clear what were the limits of the territory he 
held thus temporarily, and indeed it is probable that no actual 
limits were ever acknowledged. In all likelihood his power 
extended chiefly over certain tribes who were nomads, or 
dwellers in tents, and thus in the habit of moving their abodes 
when expe(!fient; such movements, too, may have been more 
frequent than usual about Kaidu’s period, for the tribesmen 
must have been constantly entangled in the prevailing wars, 
and subject therefore, to the changes of fortune of those with or 
against whom they had to serve. His dominion, consequently, 
would have been more tribal than territorial in its extent. At 
any rate it would seem that during Kaidu’s last days—the 
period when he was allied with Borak—his power reached from 
the Talas Eiver and Lake Balkash on the west, to Kara-Khoja 
(between Turfan and Hami) on the east, and that it thus 
included nearly the whole length of the Tian Shan mountains, 
together with the Zungar country on the north, and Kashghar, 
Yarkand, Aksu, etc., on the south of them. Although this wide 
tract never fell permanently to him or his race, his temporary 
hold over it seems to have assisted in marking it out as a self- 
contained eastern division of the Chaghatai realm, and the 
greater portion of it—all that lay to the north of the Tian 
Shan—acquired, about this time, the name of Mo*ghulistan, or 
vulgarly “ Jatah.” It was, above all parts of that realm,‘the land 
of the purely nomad Moghul (or Mongol) tribes, as distinguished 
from the settled population^ of Turkistan, Farghana, and Ma- 
vara-un-Nahr on the one hand, and the mountaineers of HieUr, 
Karatigin, Badakhshan, etc., on the other. It was the land to 
or from which the tent-dwelling population could migrate, and 
carry with them their only wealth—their flocks and herds— 
when safety or other interests demanded a move; and it became, 
moreover, as Mirza Haidar’s history will show, a sort of refuge 
for the defeated and discontented among those tribes and the 
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neigliboTiring nations, and the country tlmt the true Moghtd 
loved to call his own. ^ 

Thus, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Khans of Chaghatai were rapidly declining in power, and could 
scarcely maintain themselves in their central kingdom of 
M^vara-un-Nahr, this eastern division, or Moghulistan, appears 
scarcely to have felt their sway. The hereditary DughUt Amirs 
who, as we have seen, had been set up by Chaghatai, governed 
in detail, with more or less power, in the different cities and dis¬ 
tricts of the region south of the Tian Shan (or EasternTurkistan), 
and left scarcely a trace behind them in any history but that 
of one of their own clan—Mirza Haidar. They acted in the 
najue of the Chaghatai EJian of the time, and though nominally 
hereditary, they seem in practice to have held office very much 
at the pleasure of the tribesmen whose affairs they administered; 
while the popularity of each one probably depended more on the 
degree of independence he was able to secure for the small 
section that regarded him as its chief, than on his hereditary 
rights. Still in the early days, the power of some of them must 
have been considerable, and it seems to have risen in degree, as 
that of the Chaghatai Khans declined. They fought among 
thenselves as a matter of course, and the people suffered, no 
doubt, from the consequent disorder. It would be quite natural 
therefore that Isan Bugha, a Moghul by descent, when forced 
to retire from Mavara-un-Nahr, should turn his steps towards 
Moguulistan, and its companion province south of the moun¬ 
tains. 

Just at this point the histories of the period are discordant. 
As remarked above, the identity of Isan Bugha is* to some 
extent uncertain. He is known to have been a son of Dava 
Khan, and is believed to have had some brothers. Abul G^azi 
Khan, the historian King of Khwarizm of the seventeenth 
century, speaks of him as “ II Khwaja, surnamed Isan Bugha.” 
On^e other h^nd, Khwandamir makes Isan Bugha continue to 
reign over the western branch of the Chaghatai until jiis death, 
and. alludes to one Imil Khwaja (apparently another son of 
Dava) as having established himself in Moghulistan.' It is 
poeible that Imil, or II, may denote one and the same person; ^ 

* See Abul Ghdzi’s HUU dm MongcHa, transl. by Desmaisons, pp, 164-5, 
and Khwdndamir’B Ilahih m Siyar, transl. by Defrdmery in Journal Aaiat. 
4“* Sdrie, tom xix., pp. 270 and 280. 

* Erskine notes (^Hiat. i., p. 37) that in the TaHkh-i-Bcuhidi he is called 
AA or Jsda Bugha; in the Sha^rat^ p. 378, and by Price (Muham, Hist.t 
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but boweyer this may be, if tbe usually accurate Abul Gb&zi 
be followed, we learn that: As there remained no longer in 
Eashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagb or Uighuristan, any prince de¬ 
scended from Chaghatai Ehan, whose authority was acknow¬ 
ledged, the Moghul Amirs held a council, at which it was 
decided to summon Isan Bugha from Bokhara; and they 
proclaimed him Ehan of Eashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagh, and of 
Moghub'stan.”^ This would make it appear that Isan Bugha 
was still reigning in Mdvara-un-Nahr when summoned by the 
Dughlat Amirs; but the point is doubtful, for we have just 
been told that he had fled to Moghulistan. In any case, flie 
dates of the two events agree, for the disappearance of Isan 
Bugha from Mavara-un-Nahr is recorded by one author to have 
taken place in 721 h. (1321 a.d.), and this is just the year 
when he is said, by the other, to have been summoned to 
Eashghar and made Ehan of Moghulistan, with (it be 
assumed) its dependencies. 

Thus, although the chronology and even some of the events 
of the times are uncertain, the final division of the Cha^atai 
Ehanate appears to have taken place in or about the year 1321, 
and it resulted in two separate lines of Ehans being establshed 
which were never afterwards united. The western branch was, 
a little later, superseded by Timur, whose descendants, through 
Baber, gave the ruling house to India, which has gon^ for 
three centuries, by the name of “Moghul”; though, as we 
shall see from Mirza Haidar’s narrative, it was, in its early 
days, known—and perhaps more correctly—as the “ Chaghatai.” 
The history of the eastern branch—that of the true “ Moghuls ” 
of Central Asia—we may now leave to be told, in detail, by our 
author; but as this line was several times broken, or sub¬ 
divided, and as the subject is a complicated one, it may aid the 
reader to give (immediately below), in the form of an epitomised 
statement, a general view of the succession of the Moghul 
Ehans from the time of |san Bugha onwards. *It is extrleted 

almost entirely from Erskiue’s History of India,^ and was oom- 
---- *> 

vol. iii., p. 7), following the KJmldsat-ul-Akbar, H, or Ail, Khwdja by 
Sharaf-ud-Din (P6tis’ transl. tom. i., p. 26), Aimal; and by Abul GMzi, 

Aimal Khwdja, who reigned in*Mavara-un-Nahr undOT the title of Isdn 
Bugha Khan.” As regards the name Ais, however, there is some mistake due 
to a misreading of tlic text by Erskine. The name nowhere occurs in his 
form. 

^ Desmaisous, p. 165. 

* VoU i.. Appendix B. 
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piled by him from the Tcmkhr-i’BouifUdi ; but it contains somi 
emendations from the Chinese history of the Ming dynasty, as 
translated by Dr. Bretsohneider, for the period immediately 
succeeding the reign of Khizir Ehwaja, and a few other altera* 
tions besides. 

It is about this period that Mirza Haidar’s chronicle is at its 
weakest; and it is also a period where some of the best of the 
Musulman authors fail us. The Bauzat us 8afd of Mi| Ehwand 
and the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud-Din, both differ from the 
Tarikh-i-Bashidi, and the Ming history is at variance with all 
three. Thus between Khizir Ehwaja and Yais Ehan, the 
Bauzat us Safa and the Zafar-Ndma show two reigning Eihans 
of Moghulistan, and the Tarikh-i-Bashidi also gives accounts 
of two only, though the names in the last-mentioned work are 
not the same as in the other two histories.^ But the Tarikh-i- 
Bashidi^ in another place, relates that six Ehans, including 
Ehizir Khwaja and Vais, were raised to the thrdne by the 
Dughlat Amir, Ehudaidad, thus placing four between them. 
These Ehans are— 

Shama-i-Jahan, 

Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 

Muhammad, 

Shii; Muhammad, 

and the author states them in this order; so that the three 
which correspond with the names of those given in the Chinese 
histories, do not fall in the same succession. Again none of the 
Musulman authors supply the date of succession for any of the 
intermediate Ehans whom they mention. The Chinese annals 
show three Ehans for the period between Ehizir Ehwaja and 
Vais, and furnish the year of succession for each of them, besides 
giving dates of other contemporary occurrences, which in^cate 
that a particular Ehan was reigning at a particular time. 
The annals chiefly refer to tributary missions and appeals for 
assistance addressed to the Chinese Jlmperor, but it is precisely 
such occurrences as these that th© Chinese chroniclers record 
with care and exactness. Their dynastic histories are believed 
to be not always trustworthy, but they are, at any ;rate, com¬ 
pilations, morcfc or less methodical, from State documents and 
are not based merely on tradition, as are most of the Musulman 

^ As the Haft Iklim copies from the Tarikh-i-Roahidi, and does not copy 
completely, it need not be referred to as an authority. (See Not, et Extraits, 
xiv,, pp. 474 seq.) 
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histories. As mere records of eyents and dates, therefore, the 
Chinese accounts are likely to he the best guides; and 1 should 
be inclined to substitute their data, regarding this period, for 
those of Mirza Haidar. 1 haye, howeyer, shown both in amend¬ 
ing Mr. Erskine’s epitome, as will be seen (at p. 46). A full 
extract from Dr. Bretschneider’s translation of the Chinese 
history is also appended immediately below. 

The three lists just spoken of, stand as follows:— 

(A.)— The Rcmzat us Safa ^ and the Zafar-Ndma? 


(1.) Khizir Khwaja .... 

died 1399 

(2.) Muhammad Ehan .... 

No date 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan .... 


(4.) Vais Ehdn ..... 


(B.)— The Chines Annals of the Ming dynasty.^ 

(1.) Ehizir Ehwaja .... 

died 1399 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan .... 

„ 1408 

(3.) Muhammad Ehan 

„ 1416 

(4.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan .... 

„ 1418 

(5.) Vais Ehan ..... 

„ 1428 

(C.)— The Tarikh-i-Bae\idi. 


(1.^ Ehizir Ehwaja .... 

died 1420 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan .... 

No date 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan .... 

yy 

(4.) Muhammad Ehan .... 

yy 

(5.) Shir Muhammad .... 

yy 

(6.) Vais Ehan ..... 

died 1428 


OS the two dates furnished by the Tarikh-i-Bashidif the one 
indicating the year of Ehizir Khwija*s death is certainly in¬ 
correct, for there is eyidence to show, in addition to the con- 
currence of the alithorities named aboye, that this Ehan«did 
not reign‘i up to the year. 1420. The portion of the Matla* 
Asaadiny of Abdur Bazzak, translated by Quatremere,* though 
it contains no list of these Ehans,* makes mention of ambas¬ 
sadors having been sent to Shah Bukh, of Mavard-un-Nahr, in 

^ Price’s Muham. Hist., iii., p. 300. 

‘ Pdtis de la Croix, Eiat. de Timur Bee, iii., p. 213. 

^ Bretschneider, Med. Res., ii., pp. 231, 239. 

* Notices et Extraits, vol. xiv., p. 296. 
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819 H. (1416), by Nakhsb-i-JaMti, who is described as a son of 
Shama-i-Jahdn of Moghnlistan; thereby* implying, it would 
seem, that Nakhsh-i-Jahan was reigning in that year in Moghnl¬ 
istan. This date accords with the Chinese indication for the 
accession of Nakhsh-i-Jahan—or the year when he would most 
probably have despatched envoys to his neighbours. The same 
work^ mentions also that in 823 h. (1420) Shah Rukh’s 
ambassadors, then on their way to China, learned thak disorder 
prevailed in Moghnlistan in consequence of Vais Khan, who 
was then reigning, having attacked Shir Muhammad Oghlan. 
This statement stands by itself; but it has some resemblance 
to that of Mirza Haidar, who relates that between Vais Ehan 
and ** Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great disputes.” It 
also appears, from the Matla* AscmdiHf that in 1425 Shir 
Muhammad held powers of some kind in Moghuli^an, though 
he may not have been the reigning Khan. It is stated, at any 
rate, that in that year Mirza Ulugh Beg, who was ruling in 
Mavara-un-Nahr, undertook an expedition into Moghnlistan 
and defeated Shir Muhammad. Yet, according to the Chinese, 
Vais Khan was then reigning, he having slain Nakhsh-i-Jahan 
in 1418. On the subject of Shir Muhammad, therefore, the 
Matla’ Asaadin and the Tarilch-i-Bashidi would seem to be 
at one, in so far that they both name him as living at a 
period immediately previous to the accession of Vais, though 
neither states precisely that he was a reigning Khan of the 
dynasty. 

As I have placed in juxtaposition above, the lists of reigning 
Khans, according to the various authorities, it may be useful 
also to show how they vary in their statements regarding the 
sons of Khizir Khwdja, some of whom reigned, though some 
did not. 

Thus the Bauzat m Safa has— 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(2.) Shir Ali, 

(3.) Shah Jahan Ogfilan. 

"riie Zafar-Ndma gives:— 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

' (2.) Muhammad Oghlan, 

(3.) Shir Ali, 

(4.) Shah Jahan, 

^ Notices et Extraits, p. 388. 
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wMle the Tarikh-i-Boi^idi mentions :— 

(1.) ‘Muhammad Ehan, 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahdn, 

(3.) Nakhsh-i'Jahdn, 

” I “ and others.” 

n ) 

The passage taken from Dr. Bretschneider’s version of the 
Ming history runs thus ^:— 

“After Ynng-lo acceded to the throne he sent an envoy 
with a letter and presents to the King of Bie-shi-ba-li.* But 
at that time Hei-di-rh-ho-djo had died,® and had been succeeded 
by his son 8ha~mi-eha-gan. The latter sent in the next year 
an embassy to the emperor, offering a^ tribute a block of rude 
jade and fii^e horses. The envoy was well treated and rewarded. 
At that time it had happened that An-ko Ti^-mu-rhy Prince of 
Harai, had been poisoned by Om-U-chif Khan of the Mongols, 
and Sha-mi-cha-gan made war on the latter. The emperor 
was thankful, and s^nt an envoy with presents to him, exhorting 
the King to be on good terms with To-to, the Prince of Hami. 

“In 1406 Sha-mi-cha-gan sent tribute, and the emperor 
accordingly despatched Liu Tie-mu-rh, a high officer, with 
presents to Bie-shi-ba-li. In the year 1407 Sha-mi-oha-gan 
presented three times tribute. His envoys had been ordered to 
solicit the assistance of Chinese troops for reconquering Sa-ma- 
rh-han, which country, as they stated, had-formerly belonged 
to Bie-shi-ba-li. The emperor sent his eunuchs. Pa Tai and 
Li Ta, together with Liu Tie-mu-rh, to Bie-shi-ba-li to inquire 
cautiously into the matter. The envoys presented silk stuffs 
to the King, and were well received. They returned home in 
the next year, and brought the intelligence that Sha-mi-cha- 
gan* was deceased, and his younger brother, Jfa-Aa-wia, had 
succeeded him. The emperor then sent the same envoys once 
more to Bie-shi-ba-li, to offer a sacrifice in me^mory of the late 
King and besto^^ presents on Ma-ha-ma. When, in MlO, 
imperial bnvoys on their way to Sa-ma-rh-han passed through 
Bie-shi-ba-li, they were well treated by Ma-ha-ma, who in* the 
next year despatched an embassy to the Chinese court, offering 
fine horses and a wen poo (leepard), *• 

* Med. Besearches, ii., pp. 239-42. 

* DishbdUk: the Chiuese name for Moghulistan, as will he seen lower 
down.—[Ed.] 

' According to the Zafer-namtSk^ Khizir Ehodja died in 1399. • • • 
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“ When this embassy retnmed, they 'w^e accompanied by 
Ant who carried gold embroidered silk stuffs for the King. At 
that time an envoy of the WaAa (Oi^ats) complained that 
Ma-ha-ma was arming for making war on the Wa-la. The 
emperor sent to warn him. In 1413 Ha-ha-ma sent one of 
his generals with tribute to China. He reached Kan Sa. 
Orders had been given to the civil and military anthorities to 
receive him honourably. * 

In the next year (1414) people returning from the Bi-y% 
brought the intelligence that Ma-ha-ma’s brother and another 
had both died in a short interval. The emperor sent again An 
to Bie-shi-ba-li, with a letter of condolence. When Ma-ha-ma 
died he left no son. His nephew, Na-hei’-ahi-dji-han, succeeded 
him, and in the spring of 1416 despatched an envoy to inform 
the emperor of his uncle’s death. The emperor sent the 
eunuch Li Ta to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late King 
and confer the title of wang (King) on his successor. In 1417 
Na-hei-shi-dji-han sent an embassy to inform the emperor that 
he was about to marry a princess from Sa-ma-rh-hanj^ and 
solicited in exchange for horses, a bride’s trousseau. Then 500 
pieces of variegated and 500 of plain white silk stuff were 
bestowed on the King of Bie-shi-ba-li as wedding presents. 

“ In 1418 an envoy,«by name 8u-ko, arrived from Bie-shi-ba- 
li, reporting that his sovereign (Na-hei-shi-dji-han) had been 
slain by his cousin, Wai-sz, who then had declared himself King. 
At the same time Wai-sz with his people had transferred their 
abode to the west, changing the former name of the empire 
(Biershi-ba-li) into I-li-horli. The emperor said that it was 
nut his custom to meddle with the internal affairs of foreign 
countries. He bestowed upon Su-ko the rank of tu tu ta*ien sAt, 
and at the same time sent the eunuch Yang Chung wifh a 
mission to Wai-sz, conferring on the King, as presents, an 
arrow, a sword, a suit of armour, and silk stuffs. The chieftain 
HuAUti-da^ and more than seventy .other people of I-li-ba-li 
all received presents. Subsequently Wai-sz sent ilequently 
tribhte to the Chinese court,^ as did also his mother, SoAu-ian 
Ha-tun (Saltan Khatun). 

• 

^ The Mohammedan authors do not record this marriage. 

‘ This seems to be the Amir Khodaiddd ot Kashgar, a man of great 
influence in Moghulistan. . . . The embassy of Shah Rok to China in 1420 
met the Amir Khodaidad, who then enjoyed great authority iu the country 
of Moghulistan. 

’ The embassy of Shah Rok saw* an envoy of Awis Khan, by name Jiatu 
Timur AnJka, in FeUng, in 1421. 
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1428 Wai-sz died, and was snoceeded by his son, Ye-sim 
hvrhuaj^ who also sent repeatedly tribute to China. Tribute 
was also offered by Bu-aai-in, the son-in-law of the late King. 

“ Ye-aien hu-hua died in 1445, and was succeeded by Ye-nU-U’- 
hvrdjo? The latter sent camels as tribute, and also a block of 
rude jade weighing 3800 hin, but not of the best quality. The 
Chinese government returned for every two hin of jade one 
piece of Svhite silk. 

“ In 1457 a Chinese envoy was sent to I-U-ba~U with presents 
for the King, and in 1456 again.^ It was then settled that I-li- 
ba-li was to send tribute every three or five years, and the 
number of the people in the suite of the envoy should not 
surpass ten men. Subsequently embassies from that country 
were seldoi?! seen at the Chinese court.” 


Epecomised Account op the Khans op MooHULisrAN. 


{Chiefly from ErsMne.) 

Isan Bugha Khan seems to have been called into Moghulistan 
about A. 5 . 721 (1321), and to have reigned till 730 (1330). 

An Interregnum. 

Tughluk Timur Khan, son of Isan Bugha, born about 730, 
began to reign 748 (1347), died 764 (1363). 

Usurpation of Amir Kdmar-ud-Din.« It was against him 
that the expeditions of Timur into Moghulistan were directed 
—A.H. 768-94 (1367-1392). 

' Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur, raised to the 
throne in 791, before Kamar-ud-Din’s death. He reigned 
till 801 (1399), and was succeeded by his son, 
Shama-i-Jahan, who was succeeded by his brother, 

. Nakhsh-i-Jahan, who was succeeded by his brother, 
Muhammad Khan, who was succeeded by his son. 

Shir Muhammad Khan, who was succeeded by his nephew, 
Sultan Vais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghlan, the brother 
, of Shir Muhatnmad. ^ Sultan Vais was killed 832 (1428*-9) .* 


‘ Isan Buka II. of the Mohaixmcdan authors. . . . 

^ Jmil Khodja, This Khau is not mentioned by the Mohammedan authors. 
* The two dates should probably be reversed.—[E d.] 

Accordin'; to Chinese annals, the portion of the list bracketed above. 


should stand:— 

Khizir Khwdja 
Shama-i-Jahdn 
Muhammad KhAn 
Nakhsh-i-Jahan 
Vais Khdn 

Elach of these appears to have succeeded immediately on 
predecessor. 


died 


ft 

the 


1399 

1408 

1416 

1418 

1428 

death of his 
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On the death of Yais there was a diyisioi^ among the Moghuls, 
some adhering to Tnnns Ehdn, the eldest son of Yais, others 
to Is^n Bngha II., the younger son. 


Tre«<. 

Yunus Khan, who was expelled 
832 (1429), returned 860 (1466), 
and regained the western part of 
Moghulistan. Hostilities were main¬ 
tained between the eastern and 
western Moghuls till the death of his 
grand-nephew, Kabak Sultan, when 
he reigned without a rival. 

in the latter part of his life, the 
remoter tribes of the steppes, dis¬ 
pleased with his fondness for towns, 
separated from him, and acknowledged 
his second son, Sultan Ahmad, or 
AUcha Khdn, as their Eh4n—so that 
the kingdom was again divided into 
two during his lifetime. He died 
892 H. (1487). 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, Yunus* 
eldest son, succeeded his father in 
Tashkand and as chief of the western 
tril)es. He was defeated by Shaibdni 
Kh4a in 908 (1502-3), lost Tash¬ 
kand and Sairdm, and was finally 
put to death by Sbaib&ni in 914 h. 
(1508-9). 


Eaet, 

lain Bugha IT., raised to the throne 
in 832 E. (1429), and through life 
supported by the eastern Moghuls, 
died 866 (1462),* was sutoeeded by 
his son 

Dust Muhammad Khdn, who ruled 
in the eastern districts (Uighuristdn, 
etc.), died 873 (1468-9). 

Kabak Sultan Ogbldn, his son, 
ruled for a time about T\irf&n, or 
Uighuristdn, where he^was murdered. 

Sultan Ahmad Khdn, second son 
of Yunus, governed the eastern 
Moghuls in Aksu and Uigburist&n. 
He was generally known as Al&cha 
Khdn —** the slaughtering Khin." He 
was bent on making himself absolute 
ruler of the steppes, destroyed the 
chiefs, and curtailed the power of 
many of the tribes. Defeated by 
Shaibdni Khdn in 908 (1502-3), be 
died of grief in 909 (1503-4). 


The death of Sultan Ahmad was followed by many civil 
wars and much anarchy in Moghulistan. His elder brother, 
Sultan Mahmud, invaded his dominions from the west. Sultan 
Ahmad’s numerous sons contended with one another. Seyeral 
sections of the people, and among others the Kirghiz, separated 
from the main body. The anarchy and civil wars lasted some 
yetyrs. The pountry was overrun by Ab5 Bakr (a Dughldt) of 
Kashghar, by the Kalmaks and the ^.azaks. The w{iole of the 
tribes of Moghulistan never agalh united under one head. 
Two Khanates and the confederation of the Kirghiz-Kazaks 
seem to have arisen out. of the ruins of the Khanate of the 
Moghuls. Sultan Mansur, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad, 


* According to the Chinese accounts Is&n Bugha If. died in 1445, and was 
succeeded by one Ye-mi-li-hu-jo (Im-il Khwija), a }')ersonage who does not 
appear to be mentioned by any of the Musu'man historians. 
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efltablislied-himself i]i Aksn, Tnrfdn, etc., and a new Ehanate 
arose in Kashghar and the western proyinces. 

W&A. East. 

Sultan Said Khan, third son of Mansur Khan, Sultan Ahmad’s 
Sultan Ahmad, in Bajab 920 (Sept, eldest son, was acknowledged and 
1514), or eleven years after his luled in Turfan and the eastern 
fathei's death, seized Kashghar, and provinces —Uighuristdu. He 
expelled Ab4 Bakr Mirza. He died in 950 (1543-4), having reigned 
died 16 Zilhajah 939 (9 July, 1533); two years along with his father, and 
and was succeeded by his sun, forty more by himself; he was 
Abdur Rashid Khan, who died 973 succeeded by his son, Shdh Khdn. 
(1565-6) ; and was succeeded by his 
son, Abdul Karim. 

Meanwhile in the steppes of Moghulistan, the Kirghiz 
established othemselves under Khans of their own, and • in 
process of time, formed a kind of federative union with the 
Kazak Uzbegs, which has, in some degree, lasted to the present 
day, and has been called “ the three hordes of Kirghiz.” 

Amirs op Kashghar, or Alti Shahr, who were contemporary 
WITH the Khans op Moghulistan. 

Amir Tulik, Ulusbegi (or chief of the tribe) of the Moghul 
Khans, contemporary with Isan Bugha I., succeeded by 
Amir Bulaji, his brother; raised TughlukuTimur to the throne; 
succeeded by his son, 

Amir Khudaidad, who is said to have reigned about ninety 
years in Kashghar. He succeeded his father, pr6bably soon 
after the year 748 h. (1347). In his time Amir Kamar-ud- 
Din, his uncle, usurped the Khanship of the Moghuls, and 
for a time also (it would appear) that of the greater part of 
Alti Shahr. The chronology of Amir Khudaidad’s life is very 
uncertain. He was succeeded by 
Amir Sayyid Ali, grandson of Khudaidad (by his son Amir 
Sayyid Ahmad). Sayyid Ali reigned. about twenty-four 
years—838 to 861 h. (1435 to 1457)—and was succeeded by 
his sons, < 

S4niz Mirza, in Yarkand, who cx- Muhammad Haidar Mirza in Kash- 

pclled his brother from Kashghar, ghar, whence he was expelled by his 
and reigned seven years. He died brother. 

868 H. (1463-4). 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, on his brother’s death, succeeded. 
He is said to have reigned twenty-four years in aU, or eight 
years with imperfect authority, and sixteen years with full 
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authority. In 885 h. (1480) he was expelled by his nephew 
and stepson, Abd Bakr. 

Aba Bakr Mirza, son of Saniz, reigned in all forty-eight years. 
The years of his reign are probably reckoned from the date 
of his taking possession of Yarkand, about 873 a. (1468-9). 
He was finally defeated and expelled by Sultan Said Khan, 
the third son of Sultan Ahmad Khan (Aldcha Khan), who 
changed the dynasty. See Khans of MoghuUstan, above. Aba 
Bakr was murdered 920 h. 


It may perhaps help to make matters clear as regards the 
dates, if 1 append here, a list of the western branch of the 
line of Chaghatai Khans (those of Mavard-un-Nahr or Trans- 


oxiana), extracted from Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s M^hammadcrn^ 


Dynasties (p. 242). 



A.H. 


A.P. 

1. Chaghatai 

. Began to reign 624 


1227 

2. Kara Hulaku 


>9 

630 

= 

1242 

.3, Isu Mangu . 


99 

645 

= 

1247 

. Kara Huliku (restored') 


99 

650 

= 

1252 

4. Orgdaah Khitun . 


99 

650 

= 

1252 

5. Algu . 


91 

659 

= 

1261 

6. MuMrak Shah 


99 

664 

= 

1266 

7. Bardk Khan . 


99 

664 


1266 

8. Nikpai . *. 


It 

668 

=; 

1270 

9. Tuka Timur . 


99 

670 

= 

1272 

10. Davd Khan . 


99 

c672 


c 1274 

11. Kunjuk Khan 


>9 

706 

=: 

1306 

12. Taliku 


99 

708 

= 

1308- 

13. Kabak Khan 


9* 

709 

= 

1309 

14. Isin Bugha . 


99 

709 

= 

1309 

. Kabak Khan (restored) 


99 

c 718 

= 

1318 

16. Ilchikadi 

« 

99 

721 

= 

1321 

16. Davd Timur . 

• 

99 

721 

— 

132? 

17. TarmasRirin . 


99 

722 

= 

1322 

. San jar? 


99 

730- 

II 

1330-4? 

18. Jinkishai 

• 

99 

*734 

= 

1334 

I9. Buzun .* 

• 

9f 

c 735 

= 

c 1335 

20 Isun Timur . 

• 

•it 

c739 

= 

•c1339 

• . Ali (of Oktai stock) 

• 

• 

99 

c 741 


cl340 

21. Muhammad . 


>9 

c 743 

= 

c 1342 

29. Kazdn 

• 

. 99 

744 

= 

1343 

. Daaishm.anja (of Oktai stock) 

9> 

747 


1346 

23. Buyan Kuli . 

• 

99 

749 

-760 

1348 

—1358 


Anarchy and rival chiefs until the supremacy of Timur in 
771 A.H. = 1370 A.D. 
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SECTION m. 

THB LAND OF THB UOGHDLB. 

His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modem fame, the seat 
Of mightiest Empire, from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temur's throne. 

To Faquin of Sinsean Kings; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of great Mogul. 

—Pevradiae Loatt Bk. XI. 

The area over which Mirza Haidar’s history extend is a wide 
one. Expressed in the geographical terms of onr times, it may 
be said to deal with Western Turkistan, Bokhara, Earghfina, the 
Enssian province of Semirechensk (or the seven rivers), the 
Chinese province of Hi (or Zungaria), Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, 
Ladak, Baltistan, digit and the neighbouring states, Chitral, 
Wakhan, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Northern 
India; while references are frequently made to countries lying 
even beyond these regions. But it is a history, especially, of 
the eastern branch ofHhe Chaghatais— i.e., the Moghuls proper 
—and, therefore, the chief scene of action lies in and immediately 
around their home-land. The situation and extent of this 
region are not difficult to describe, but it is far from easy to 
give a name to it as a whole. 

Its limits were not very clearly defined at any period, and 
were seldom the same for twenty years at a time, while even 
the names of “ Jatah ” and “ Moghulistan,” by which a portion 
of it was known, are now not only obsolete, but have 
hitherto been subject to some doubt regarding the exact locality 
to which they were applied. Moreover, there was at no time 
any' one namis in use, which served to designate the entire 
Khanate. Mirza Haidar usually speaks of ‘ Moghuiistan ’ and 
‘K&shghar,’ but it is not always clear whether, by ‘Kashghar,’ he 
means only the city and district of that name, or the entire 
province of Alti-Shahr —the Six Cities^ of Eastern Turkistan—a 

* The six cities were Kashghar, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand, Kbotan, Usb-Tuif&n, 
'and Aksu. Dr. Bellew informs us that Mar&Ibashi was sometimes added to 
the list, when Alti Shakr became Yati Shahr, or seven cities. (Yarkand 
Seport, p. 185.) The name is probably of Khokandi origin, and belongs to 
the present century. 

/2 
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region which, he teUs ns more than once, was, when combined 
with Farghdna, termed Mmgalai Suyah or “ Facing the Snn.”^ 
This territory wonld almost exactly correspond to the provinces 
of Farghana and the Chinese Turkistan of modem times, less 
the districts of Karashahr, Turfan and Hami in the extreme 
east; or, in other words, to Farghana and Alti-Shahr. But 
even if we were to give the entire country the double name of 
“ Moghtflistan and Mangalai Suyah,” there would still remain 
some difficulties of definition. At first sight it would appear 
that the author describes the limits very exactly; but this is 
not quite the case, and for two reasons. In the first place, he 
sets forth the provinces that composed it on several occasions, 
but does not always make them the same; the other is that, in 
common wijh all Asiatics who attempt to describe an area, he 
names a district or a geographical feature as a boundary, but 
does not mention whether it should be included or excluded— 
whether the limiting district, range or lake lay beyond or 
within the area he is describing. In addition to these uncer¬ 
tainties there is also the inconsistency that Farghana, as a 
whole, was seldom included within the actual possessions of the 
Khans of Moghulistan. They always regarded it as theirs by 
right, but they rarely held more than a few positions, or 
districts, within its limits, and even these they were usually 
unable to keep for any length of time. Practically, therefore, 
Farghana can scarcely be held to have formed a part of their 
dominions, although it may have been comprised in the geo¬ 
graphical term “Mangalai Suyah.” With this reservation, 
however, and in order to show what the author describes, it 
would seem as well that Farghana should be included nominally 
with Moghulistan and Alti-Shahr; so that, after making di;e 
allowance for the fluctuations that occurred at different periods, 
the following may be regarded (as nearly as possible) as a 
statement of the extent of the dominions of the Moghul Khans, 
from about the middle of Ijbe fourteenth century* to the middle 
of the sixfecnth. % 

There was no central divisioif, but the province of Moghdlis- 
tan proper—or Jatah, as it was also called during the early part 
of that period—being a “steppe” or pastoral country, and the 
homeland of the dominant tribe, was therefore the principal 
division. Its western boundary marched with the province of 
Shash, the modern Tashkand, which seems to have contained 
^ For some remarks on this name, see note, p. 7. 
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the whole of the lowlands of the yalley of the Sir, from a little 
aboTe Khojand to about the Arys tributary*, and included such 
towns as Shahrukhia, Tashkand and Sairam. Immediately to 
the eskst of this lerel agricultural stretch, rise the hills which 
separate it from the valley of the Upper TaUs, and it was this 
line of hills, or uplands, which seems to have stood usually, and 
in a general way, for the boundary of the Moghuls. To the 
north of Shash lay the province of Turkistan, with the Karatau 
hills between it and the Lower Talas, and here again Ihe hills 
appear to have been the western limit of the nomad tribes. 
Turning towards the north-west, a line drawn from the Edratau 
to the southern extremity of Lake Balkdsh, and continued again 
from its other extremity to the Tarbagatai mountains, may be 
taken roughly to have been the frontier in that direction. We 
hear, at any rate, of no transactions of the Moghulf, as a tribe, 
anywhere to the north-west of the Balkash; nor do we trace 
them anywhere to the north of the Imil river, which is fed 
from the Tarbagatai mountains, except when flying before 
Timur’s avenging army in 1389 and 1390, they crossed the 
range into the valley of the Irtish. But this was an occasion 
when danger led them to seek refuge beyond the bounds of their 
own country. From the Tarbagatai range, the limiting line 
would probably bend south-eastward to some point at the 
northern foot of the Tian Shan, near the present Urumtsi; but 
this is somewhat uncertain. All that is clear is that the tract 
now known as “ Zungaria ” (or the land of the Zungar, or Jun^ar, 
Kalmaks) formed a part of the Moghul dominion, but how far 
precisely, " Zungaria ” extended towards the east, there is 
nothing to show. Probably it included Lakes Ebi Nor and 
Ayar Nor, and had for its central feature the upper course of 
the Hi river. On the south, the main range of the Tian Shan, 
as far west .as about the head of the Narin river, divided 
Moghulistan from Kuchar, Aksu, etc., while westward, again, 
the water-parting ranges between the Narin and Lake Issigh- 
Kul, continued up to the heads of the Talas, wqpld seem, 
approximately, to have been the lifle of separation from Eash- 
ghar and Farghana. 

The boundaries of Alti-Shahr were better defined by natural 
features than' Moghulistan. It may be said, generally, to have 
embraced the whole of the system of the Tarim, together with 
some of the upper waters of the Sir. On the north it marched 
with the southern limit of Moghulistan, as described above. On 
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the east it inclnded the town and district of Knchar (which was 
nsnally a dependency of Aksn), and probably the region of Lake 
Lob; while it excluded Karashahr—then known as Chalish— 
and all to the east of it, which constituted, as we shall see, a 
province that bore the ancient name of ‘ Uighuristan.’ On the 
south, along the whole length of the country, the mountains 
forming the scarp of the Tibetan highlands—the Kuen-Inn and 
the Altyn Tagh—shut it off from all beyoiid. Towards the 
west the Pamirs, generally speaking, constituted its extreme 
limit, till these abut northward on the southern confines of 
the valley of the river Sir; for these uplands, then as now, 
seem to have divided the Kashghar district from Farghana. 
What the precise limits in the Pamir region were, there is 
nothing to indicate, but in speaking of Sarigh-Kul, Mirza 
Haidar implies that that district, at least, lay within the pro¬ 
vince of Alti-Shahr, and for a time also, we find Wakhan and 
Shighnan described as territory dependent on Kashghar, though 
this was not usually the case. 

But if these were approximately and usually the limits, it 
does not follow that they were, on the one hand, never over¬ 
stepped, or on the other, that the area they included was always 
held intact. As a matter of fact, they varied considerably from 
time to time. Before the rise of Timur, for instance, invasions, 
by the Moghuls, of Shash, Turkistan and even Muvara-un-Nahr 
were of common occurrence, while at times in their later 
history, they extended their sway over districts in the east 
which did not properly belong to Alti-Shahr. In the same 
way, when the affairs of their neighbours were in the hands of 
strong rulers, portions of Moghulistan were cut off for a time, 
and numbers of the inhabitants seem to have had no scruple in 
joining the service of the successful conqueror of the time 
being. 

The section known as Moghulistan differed widely, in most 
respects, from its companion province on the south. It was a 
land of mountains, streams and lakes, of upland pastures and 
steppes, of wooded valleys and even forests; for while it‘lay 
north of the regions which can only become productive if 
reached by the monsoon from, the southern seas, or if irrigated 
by the art of its inhabitants, it was yet far enough from the 
blighting snows and sunless days of Siberia, to be in most parts 
clothed with natural verdure of some kind. Its altitudes were 
moderate, and its climate, therefore, as Mirza Haidar describes 
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it, oool and invigorating, though to Europeans, accustomed 
to live within the modifying influence of* the sea, it would 
appear to he subject to extremes of temperature. Deserts in 
the proper sense of the word—sandy or stony wastes, with little 
or no vegetation or water—^nowhere existed, except on the ex¬ 
treme north-western confines, and wherever the word * desert ’ 
occurs in the text, when referring to Moghulistan, it is because 
the author has used the Persian or Turki equivalent,^though 
the real meaning would be * the open country,’ or the * count^ 
devoid of towns and cultivation ’—the ‘ steppe ’—a feature 
which no English word will describe. 

However this may be, it was a land in every way suited to 
the habits and customs of a sparse population of nomadic 
graziers and shepherds, and it accordingly evolved, or at least 
attracted, a race whose requirements it fulfilled.* But the 
peaceable pursuits of raising flocks and attending herds were 
not the only avocations of a people with the traditions of the 
Moghuls. Perhaps their chief requirement was a land whence 
they might raid on their settled and more wealthy neighbours, 
and whither, if beaten, they could retire and find a refuge—a 
land, in short, so inaccessible and unproductive to all but them¬ 
selves, that it formed, at once, a base for their own description 
of warfare, a secure retreat, and an inhospitable waste for the 
pursuing enemy; for wTbere they moved, the whole resources of 
the country—the food supplies, the transport, the shelter— 
moved with them, and were used to meet their wants alone. 
There could have been no forts or towns or immovable pro¬ 
perty, worthy of the name, for an invader to destroy, and no 
stationary population, left undefended, upon whom he might 
wreak his vengeance; for the women and children and the aged 
all formed part of the expedition, and were doubtless employed 
or disposed of, in much the same way while the tribe was on the 
march, as while at home in their own enci^mpment. In times 
of peace—or rather of inactivity—they probably bred, besides 
the camels and sheep, which were ^heir principal ^ood-pro- 
ducejs, large numbers of ponies^ for it was on these that all 
depended, when wars or forays were on hand. Mobility must 
have been the’ quality they relied on more than any other, both 
in attack and retreat, and we find them baflling their enemies 
more by their movements than by their fighting power. 
Indeed, fighting in its proper sense must have been with them, 
as with most of their neighbours, a pursuit very sparingly 
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indulged in. We read, it is true, of armies counted by hundreds 
of thousands, and of pitched battles when thousands were killed 
on either side, but apart from the facts that populations such 
as those in question could not have put such masses of fighting 
men in the field, and that numbers among Orientals are at all 
times used as mere figures of speech, it is remarkable that 
where a particular battle or other special incident is described 
in detail, there are usually indications that the numbers engaged 
were very small indeed. 

This must have been more especially the case with the 
tribe of Moghuls and the other nomads who allied themselves 
with them, after the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
During Amir Timur’s reign, the Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 
one of their best leaders, seem to have been always beaten when 
met by the Amir’s troops, yet they were never thoroughly 
repressed until the great conqueror had put forth all his 
strength and resources in following them up, in separate bodies, 
to the farthest confines of their territory. His problem was 
not how to beat the Moghuls in battle or to invade their 
country, but how to catch their mobile forces in sufficient 
numbers, to make an impression on the nation at large; while, 
on their part, the Moghuls never seem to have attempted an 
incursion into Timur’s dominions, except when he and his 
troops were engaged in prosecuting a war elsewhere. Later, 
the same difficulty occurred to Ulugh Beg Mirza, who only 
succeeded in dealing them a heavy blow, through the accident 
of a piece of treachery on the part of one of their own people, 
by which he was afforded an unlooked-for opportunity. And 
later again—within the sixteenth century—when the Kirghiz 
and Kazaks had to a great extent supplanted the Moghuls in what 
had been the latter’s own land, and the nominal Khans of the 
country (Sultan Said and his successor) had their headquarters 
at Kashghar, it seems evident, though Mirza Haidar says little 
about it, that tho tactics of the nomads left' them practically 
masters of the situation. Yet even in those days, when brought 
to battle, they are said usually to have been beaten. Perhaps 
the only power which the Moghuls stood in fear of, after the 
days of Timur, was that of the Uzbegs, when these were first 
rising to power. Under Shaibani Khan the confederated tribes 
of Uzbegs still possessed the characteristics and qualities of 
nomadic nations, and it is not a little remarkable that the 
Moghuls, so far from dealing with them as they were accustomed 
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to do with others in the low countries, enlisted under Shaih&ni 
in large numbers, and assisted him against the more civilised 
forces of Baber and the Ehorasani Mirzas. They seem to have 
feared to measure themselves with those who could use their 
own tactics against them, or fight them, indeed, with their own 
weapons. 

In many places in Mirza Haidar’s history, as well as in the 
Zafar-Ndma and other books, mention is made of the ‘ cities ^ 
or ‘ towns ’ of Moghulistan; but as the same words must 
necessarily be used when speaking of the settled countries of 
Mavara-un-Nahr, Turkistan, and Alti-Shahr, they are somewhat 
misleading terms to apply to the avis, or encampments, of a 
nomadic people. One native writer, whose book dates from the 
first half of the fourteenth century, presents, in a Jew words, a 
telling picture of Moghulistan in his day—or part of Turkistan as 
it was then still called. “ Since the region has been devastated 
by the arms of the Tatars,” he writes, “ it is inhabited only by 
a scanty population. According to what I have been assured 
by a man who has travelled through the country, there is 
nothing to be seen in Turkistan but ruins, and more or less 
obliterated remains. From a distance one sees a well-built 
village, the environs of which are covered with beautiful 
verdure; but on approaching, in the hope of meeting with 
some inhabitants, there are found only houses completely de¬ 
serted. The population is composed entirely of nomads—that, 
is, of shepherds and graziers who never occupy themselves with 
cultivating the land or sowing crops. There is no other verdure 
but that of the steppes, which grows naturally.” ^ That towns, 
in the true sense of the word, had existed in the land is thus 
correct, but they had been built when others possessed and 
governed it, and before it had become the home of the Mon¬ 
golian nomad’s. The Uighurs, a Turki tribe of considerable 
cultivation by comparison, had owned the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the country up to less than a century prior to the 
rise of the Mongols, and were probably the founders df several 
towns of more or less importance; while the whole of Moghul¬ 
istan had, during the interval, been occupied by the Kara 
Khitai, whose •people, although «perhaps much mixed with 
nomad tribesmen, seem also to have been capable of building 
cities and carrying on cultivation. The advent of the Mon- 

’ See the Masdlak-al-Abadr of Shah&b-ud-Din, transl. by Quatremdre in 
Not. et Bxtr. xiii., p. 267. 
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golian hordes, however, under Chingiz and his successors, put 
an end to all such practices, and from that time till the date 
when Kirza Haidar’s history closes (and probably for long 
after also), the country reverted to a purely pastoral condition. 
When, therefore, we read of the cities of Taraz, Baldsaghun, 
Aimal, Bishbalik, Almaligh, etc., within the Moghul period, it 
can hardly be that Moghul cities ar,e intended, but rather 
encampments—some of them, perhaps, central in situation and 
well inhabited—standing on or near the sites of the remains of 
these places. 

In the more advanced of the countries conquered by the 
Mongolian armies—in Persia, Mavara-un-Nabr, Turkistan, etc. 
—no obliteration or even systematic destruction of towns 
(except in ^ the course of the wars), and no reversion to a 
nomadic level, seems to have taken place; but the difference 
in the case of Moghulistan was that, in that country, the 
nomadic tribesmen of the steppes immediately to the eastward 
—the true Mongolia—pressed in, and appropriating the land 
for their own habitation, took root, while in the lower countries 
they settled as rulers only. Those of the Mongols who, after 
the first invasion, stayed in the conquered countries with their 
governing Khans ox chiefs, probably intermarried, after a time, 
with the settled population, and were'Soon absorbed; while in 
what became known—and partly for this very reason—as 
‘ Moghulistan,’ or the ‘ land of the Mongols,’ the invaders found 
a suitable home, and establishing themselves as one of the 
nations of the soil, became, for a time at least, the dominant 
one. As generations passed, they tended, no doubt, to lose 
their identity by intermarrying with other races already 
sparsely inhabiting the region, but in this instance their 
abserption would be a slow process, as compared with the few 
left among the overwhelming populations of the lower countries 
in the west. The md was probably a tribal, community, and 
the number of tKe Moghuls was perhaps greater than that of 
their nerghbours, while the life of the steppes rendered a 
certain degree of isolation inevitable. All these circum¬ 
stances would combine to retard a fusion of races, though it 
may not, as far as the evidence goes, have obviated it in the 
end. 

Here, then, no cities sprang up, while those already in 
existence soon fell to ruin. But the Musulmau writers, who 
constantly confuse the words for ‘ city ’ and ‘ country,* and 
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even ‘nation/ would be unlikely to draw any distinction 
between a built and permanent town, and an encampment of 
felt tents—an wrdiM or an a«Z, as the Turki words are. In 
several cases Mirza Haidar mentions towns of Moghulistan as 
existing in the form of ruins only, and he is explicit on this 
point. But he nowhere describes one as an inhabited centre at 
his own time, though it is only reasonable to suppose that he 
would, at least, have made some mention of them Lad they 
existed, in the same way that he speaks of, and even describes, 
those of Alti-Shahr. The aw?, or collection of felt tents, 
pitched without order or any view to permanency, near the 
banks of a stream, and in the centre of some district where 
pasture was near at hand, was probably the nearest approach 
to a town at the period our history belongs to. Here, possibly, 
a square or oblong shed of brown mud bricks, ornamented with 
yaks’ tails, antelopes’ heads, and rows of small, coloured flags, 
may have stood to represent the wrdu proper, or reception- 
room and court-house of the chief; while round it were 
scattered the dome-shaped tents of willow laths, covered with 
sheets of felt—all grimy and greasy—and ready at any moment 
to be taken down by the women of the tribe, and packed, with 
the rest of their domestic belongings, on the backs of the camels. 
Of forts, walls, or streets there could have been no sign. In the 
daytime, the ground on which the encampment stood would 
have been black with the dried droppings of sheep, a foot in 
depth, which, whirled into the air by the west wind, would 
pervade, with its pungent smell, the valley for a mile round, 
and cover everything, even the surface of the river, with a film 
of black. By the evening, this unsavoury carpet would be 
overlaid by thousands of sheep, driven in from the neighbour¬ 
ing glens and .packed close, in scarcely separated flocks, for* the 
night, while outside these, long rows of camels would kneel at 
their tethering-ropes, and groups of shaggy ponies stand fastened 
to the doors of their masters* tents. • Near at hand, it may be, 
some ruined walls or weather-wom mounds pointed to the 
remains of an Uighur town, dr fort, destroyed hundreds of 
years ago, and having no more connection with the life of the 
people of the ait? than have the ruins of an Elizabethan castle, 
or a Norman keep, with the inhabitants of a neighbouring county 
town in England at the present day. 

Encampments such as these would not only leave no trace of 
where they stood, but even theiir names would be unlikely to 
endure in history. Such were, no doubt, At-Bashi, Kuchkar, 
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Jumg&l, Jnd Euzi, and others, so often spoken of in the Second 
Part of the Tarihh-i-Bashidij and seyeral more that are 
mentioned in the Zafar-Nama and the Tcvnkh-i--Johan Kuahaij 
now impossible to identify. They were typical of the Moghuls 
as a race—of a nation devoid of constructive instincts, destined 
only to fallow the land and then make place for others. 

^6 period subsequent to the conquest of Chingiz's successors 
was one" when disorder and intolerance prevented European 
travellers, who might have left a description behind them, from 
traversing the country of the Moghuls; but a side-light is shed 
on the subject by a brief mention in Eubruk’s narrative of his 
visit to Mangu Kaan (Chingiz’s grandson) at Karakorum in the 
year 1253,. and consequently only just at the outset of the 
establishment of the Mongols in the region in question. Kara¬ 
korum was then the Mongol capital: it numbered among its 
inhabitants many Chinese, Uighurs, and other comparatively 
cultivated people, and was, presumably, if not the only per¬ 
manent Mongolian town, at any rate by far the best of them. 
Yet the walls only measured about a mile in circumference, and 
Kubruk relates of it: “ You must understand that if you set 
aside the Kaan’s own palace, it is not as good as the borough of 
St. Dennis ; and as for the palace, the abbey of St. Dennis is 
worth ten of it 1 There are two street® in the town, one of 
which is occupied by the Saracens, and in that is the market¬ 
place. The other street is occupied by the Cathayans, who are 
all craftsmen .... There are also twelve idol temples belong¬ 
ing to different nations, two Mahummeries, in which the law of 
Mahomet is preached, and one Church of the Christians at the 
extremity of the town. The town is enclosed by a mud wall 
and has four gates.”^ The Chinese travellers of the thirteenth 
ceiftury give no description of the inhabited centres of Moghul- 
istan which they passed through, though one of them, Chang 
Te (who seems to have had an eye for irrigation) mentions 
briefly that at Almaligh Jbhere were reservoirs hi the market¬ 
places, ® connected by running water.” Farther westward 
also, in the valley of the Chti, he remarks that the cou'htry 
was intersected in all directions by canals which irrigated the 
fields, while numerous ancient walls and other* ruins were seen 
which he attributed to the days of the Kitan or the Kara Khitai.® 
But all these marks of civilisation had been swept away in 
Mirza Haidar’s time, as he himself implies in his description of 

^ See Yule’s JIfareo PoZo, i., p. 228. 

‘ See Bretscbneider, i., pp. 127, 129. 
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ihe antiquities of that part of the Khanate which, he says, was 
formerly known as * Kara Khitai.* 

In attempting to make clear the condition of Moghnlistan 
and the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, perhaps the 
chief perplexity is experienced in unravelling the nomenclature 
of pl^es and people. The names of countries and towns not 
only changed with time, but different nations applied, frequently, 
a different designation to one and the same place.* Thus, 
names often arose at a certain period, were employed by writers 
for a time, and again fell out of use. The Mongols, for instance, 
during their ascendency, gave names of their own to many 
places which, after the decline of their power, became obsolete, 
in the same way, the conquests of Timur seem to have given 
birth to names that are peculiar to that period alone, and were 
perhaps only in vogue among those connected with the con¬ 
queror’s court or his armies. This circumstance, in addition to 
the habit of applying nicknames to tribes and nations, may 
account for many of the difficidties that surround the identifica¬ 
tion of names mentioned by various authors, and should act as 
a warning, in the case of the tribes, not to attach too readily a 
racial significance to every name that is met with. 

To the Chaghatais of l^lvara-un-Nahr and the west, Moghul- 
istan was known, in the 13th and 14th centuries, by the name 
of Jata\ and though this was only a term of depreciation, or a 
nickname (as will be explained below), it is employed in the 
gravest way by several Persian authors of the Timuri period, 
whose works have become standards of historical reference. 
What is perhaps more curious to remark is, that the name of 
Bishbalik, which so often occurs in medimval histories and travels, 
and in the Chinese historical annals, is that by which the 
Chinese knew^the Khanate of Moghnlistan, during the earlier 
part of the period over which Mirza Haidar's history extends. 
This name had originally no connection with the Moghuls or 
their'dominionf, but was a survival from the days when the 
region had belonged to the Uighurs.. Properly it was «he name 
of a* city only, which had been, built by the Uighurs, and, 
having become their capital, had lent its name to the whole 
kingdom. The meaning, in Turki,.is ‘ Five Cities,’ and seems, 
possibly, to have indicated the capital of the five divisions, or 
provinces, into which the country of the Uighurs, at that time, 
(about the middle of the ninth century) was divided; or other¬ 
wise, it may have meant tha<i the tribe was divided into five 
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sections, or tbe town j[as one anthorit j has it) into fire quarters.^ 
However this may be, the Chinese knew the country by its 
Tnrki name (which they sometimes translated into its Chinese 
eqniyalent—^Wn-ch@ng), while they gave the city itself the 
Chinese style of Pei-ting, or ‘Northern Conrt*; and snbse- 
quently (early in the fifteenth century) changed that of the 
whole country from ‘ Bishbilik ’ into ‘ Ili-balik.’ 

The town of Bishbalik was situated on, or near, the site of 
the modern Urumtsi, and the country of which it was the chief 
place, extended to the westward and north-westward, as well as 
beyond the southern slopes of the Tian Shan. Like the rest of 
this part of Asia, it fell into the empire of Chingiz Khan, and, 
after his death, passed to his son Chaghatai. Later again, in 
the time o^ the Chinese Mings, the official historians of that 
dynasty described the limits of the region in such a way, as to 
leave no doubt that the country they termed Bishbalik was, 
indeed, Moghulistan. “ Bie-shi-ba-li,” says the Ming 8hi,^ “ is 
a great empire in the Si Yii [countries of the west]. It is 
bordered on the south by Tii-tien [Khotan], on the north by 
the country of the Wa-la [the Oirat Kalmdks], on the west* by 
Sa-ma-rh-han [Samarkand], and to the east it is contiguous 
with Huo-chou [Kara Khoja]. It is distant [probably the 
v/rdu of the Khan is meant] from Kia-Yn-Kuan in the south¬ 
east, 3700 li. It is believed that Bie-shi-ba-li occupies the 
same tracts as, in ancient times, Yenki or Kui-tsz.”® As a 
description of the land and people, the Ming history adds:— 
“ The country of Ili-ba-li is surrounded by deserts. It extends 
3000 li from east to west and 2000 li from north to south. 
There are no cities or palace buildings. The people are nomads 
living in felt tents, and exchanging their abode, together with 
their herds, in accordance with the existence of water and 
pasture land. They are of a fierce appearance. Their common 
food is flesh and humit. They are dressed in the same fashion 
as the Wa-la.” 

Many embassies are reporded in the Ming Shi as having 

* Bee Bretschneider, i., p. 258. But Mr. Wattere deriving his information, 
it seems, from Chinese sources, counts Bishb^ik, or Urumtsi, as one of the 
** Five (Sties,** and mentions Yenki (now Karashahr) and Kuitze (the present 
Kuchar) as two of the others.' iTie remaining two ^le does not specify. 
(jO^na Review, xix., No. 2, pp. 108, 112.) 

* Bretschneider, ii., pp. 225 eeq. 

* These were two ancient kingdoms, explained by Dr. Bretschneider to have 
existed before the Christian era, and to be generally identified, by the Chinese, 
with the modem Karashahr and Kuchar. 
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paisse4 between Bisbbdlik, or Hi-b&lilc, an^ the Chinese capital, 
which make it appear that the Khans of Moghnlistan and the 
Dughlat Amirs paid tribute to China. Whether the position of 
tributaries was imposed upon them by superior force, or whether, 
as is far more probable, the missions were sent to cnltiTate the 
friendship of a powerful neighbour, and to profit by an exchange 
of presents, is nowhere intimated; but the result remains, that 
from the time of Ehizir Khwaja, about the year 1391,* down to 
the reign of Isan Bugha II. in 1456, each successive Khan (as 
we have seen in Section II.) sent one or more tribute-bearing 
missions to the Ming court. After the latter date, it appears to 
have been settled that *Ili-bali’ was to send tribute every 
three years, but no further mention is made of any special 
mission, and it is possible that not long afterwards, j^he growing 
weakness of the Mings caused the custom to fall into disuse. 

It may be thought strange, perhaps, that Mirza Haidar’s his¬ 
tory nowhere speaks of intercourse with China, or mentions that 
the Moghul Khans performed these acts of homage to her Em¬ 
perors. Whether he omitted any allusion to them, from a feeling 
that the payment of tribute was derogatory to his ancestors, or 
whether he thought the subject not worth recording, must 
remain a matter of conjecture. In all likelihood the latter was 
the reason, as we shaH see, further on, when referring to similar 
missions from Uighuristan. The proceeding was, presumably, 
looked upon as a mere form, or indeed a farce, and therefore 
attracted no attention on the part of the historian. Still, his 
silence on the point cannot be taken to disprove the statements 
of the Chinese, for these are explicit and persistent, and can 
hardly be otherwise than correct as records of bare facts. What 
is remarkable, however, is that the same Khans and Amirs who 
were bowing the knee to China, whether in good faith or other¬ 
wise, had no hesitation in measuring their strength with so 
great a soldier as Timur. The fact that hi^ power was near and 
visible did not inspire them with respect, or deter them from 
raiding into his territory and otherwise provoking his vengeance. 
But’the Chinese, then as now, seem to have possessed the art of 
attracting the outward forms of submission from distant States, 
though they had no power to exact the reality. 

Passing now across the mountains to the south-east, an 
entirely different land and people present themselves, in the 
province that may be most appropriately and correctly called 
Alti-Skahr, or the ‘ Six Cities/ of Eastern Turkistan. Here the 
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low ranges and open yallejs of the steppes, are changed for 
gigantic monntains on the one hand, and sandy deserts on the 
other; the avl of felt tents for the town of brown mnd-bricks 
and ol(»e>packed bazars; the grazing grounds and hill-side 
torrents for cultiyated fields and irrigation canals; while, aboTe 
all, the thriftless, irresponsible nomad is replaced by the culti¬ 
vator and artisan, with all the elements of stability that their 
industry ‘confers upon a people. Though the area is large, the 
culturable and habitable spots in it are, out of all proportion, 
small. One modern traveller describes it as a huge desert 
fringed by a few small patches of cultivation. Another tells us 
that a bird’s-eye view of the country would show a huge bare 
desert, surrounded on three sides by barren mountains, along 
the bases o^ which would be seen some vivid green spots, show¬ 
ing out sharp and distinct like streaks of green paint on a sepia 
picture. At the western end, the cultivation is of greater extent 
and more continuous than in the eastern half, where the oases 
are small and separated from each other by stretches of desert, 
which increase in length as the traveller passes eastward; while 
the eastern extremity is desert pure and simple. The oases, 
however, are fertile enough in themselves, for every drop of 
the water brought down by the streams from the mountains, is 
drawn off into irrigating canals, and m^de to reach as far as 
possible toward the desert, for agricultural purposes. 

All except the shifting sands of the central waste, appears to 
require only water to render the ground fertile; but water is 
precisely the boon that is withheld. Though the monsoon 
clouds roll in every summer across the mountain masses on the 
south, they seldom do more than tantalise the cultivator, who 
watches them in the hope of rain. Indeed, rain but rarely 
falls, and a Chinese traveller of ancient days ^ has recorded the 
incredulity of the people, when told that water for cultivation 
fell from heaven, onto the favoured soil of his country, and 
rendered it independent of melted snow from the mountains. 
They laughed, and cried: How can heaven provide enough for 
all ? ** ^ Snow may be less of a rarity, but so dry is the atano- 
sphere, that when a fall occurs, it evaporates after a few hours, 
and leaves the surface of the ground scarcely mqjistened. 

That a land of this nature should support only a small 
population, and be too poor, as Mirza Haidar tells us, to main¬ 
tain an army on its own produce, is not surprising. Whether 
* Sung Yun, in 518 a.d. See Beals 8i-YiirKit i., p. xc. 
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its weakness as a State is owing to this or to whateyer other 
canse, it has always been an easy prey to inyaders, and has 
seldom had a native ruler within historio times. Its population 
has been a Tnrki one for ages past, and the Uighnr branch of 
that race may be regarded (as far as historic times are concerned) 
as the original owners of the soil, and the parent stock of the 
bulk of the present inhabitants.^ That in later times, at least, 
they were not an aggressive race appears evident from the little 
we hear of them, and that they had some capacity for crafts and 
literature seems also to be established. No doubt the tendency 
of such a people would be to live peaceably under any govern¬ 
ment strong enough to repel external enemies; so that when 
Mirza Haidar tells us that Alti-Shahr was ** free from the dis¬ 
cord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and became an asylum 
for the contented and the prosperous,” he is proba51y drawing 
a picture of the country not only true of his own time, but one 
that serves for several centuries both before and after it. 

During the periods that the Dughlat Amirs and Moghul 
Khans held sway, we hear of expeditions being sent to overrun 
Badakhshan, Ladak, and other weak States, but these were 
evidently undertaken by foreign rulers with their foreign 
troops, and not by the people of the country; indeed, we come 
much more frequently upon records of invasions which they 
themselves underwent at the hands of various enemies, such as 
the Arabs, the Mongols, the Kara Khitai, and even the Kalmaks. 
In the raids of the Moghuls into Western Turkistan and 
Mavara-un-Nahr, in their wars with Timur and Ulugh Beg, 
and their long campaigns with the Uzbegs, it is probable that 
the natives of Alti-Shahr took little part, for they are never 
mentioned as combatants. They had, in short (and have still), 
all the attributes of a lowland and unwarlike people, whose 
wealth excites the cupidity of aggressive neighbours, but the 
nature of whose country and customs prevent them from 
becoming theqiselves aggressive. 

It would be interesting to learn what the armies were com¬ 
posed of, that invaded, in the r^igds of Aba Bakr and Sultan 
Said, Badakhshan, Chitral, etc., Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir. In 
all likelihood the numbers were very small—to be counted in 
some instances* by hundreds rather than by thousands—while 
most of the men were probably mercenaries from countries 

1 Comp. Klaproth, in Timkowski’s Voy. h Peking, i., p. 392, and Radloff in 
Petermann’s MiUheilttngen, 1866, Heft, iii., p. 97. 
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other than Alti-Shahr. Mirza Haidar nowhere specifiee the 
races which furnished the rank and file of these forces. When 
entering on the conquest of Eashghar, in 1514, he gires an 
analysis of the chiefs of Sultan Said’s army, nearly all of whom 
were Moghuls of various clans, or members of tribes who had 
long previously thrown in their lot with the Moghuls, and the 
number of tribal followers that each chief brought with him is 
specified in each case. If the figures given are correct—and as 
they are not mere round numbers, they appear as if intended to 
be exact—it is evident that the tribal following which each 
chief could muster was a mere handful, for the total of the 
tribesmen mentioned does not approach that of the entire army 
of 4700 men, as he states it.^ The remainder must have been 
mercenaries and adventurers who were, no doubt, to be found 
in abundance all over Central Asia in those times, in the 
persons of Eipchaks, Turkomans, Afghans, Earluks and what 
not. On this occasion, too, a great effort was being made and 
a prize worth winning was at stake; the army was raised, 
moreover, in Farghana and Moghulistan, and not in peaceful 
Alti-Shahr. Thus it was probably a much more numerous one 
than those afterwards employed on distant expeditions beyond 
the mountains, though it may be fairly conjectured that the 
composition was very similar in all cases. In the expedition of 
Sultan Said against Ladak, Eashmir an^ Tibet in 1532, the 
author puts the total of the army at the round figure of 5000 
men, but in this instance he gives none of the minute parti¬ 
culars that he records with regard to the 4700 and their 
supports, who invaded Eashghar. The round number is likely, 
therefore, to be one of the many similar exaggerations in which 
his book abounds; for it is improbable that as large a force 
would have been thought necessary for this enterprise as for 
the wresting of Eashghar and the whole of Alti-Shahr from 
BO formidable an enemy as Mirza Aba Bakr. He tells us, it is 
true, that Ladak was incapable of supporting the.Ehan’s army, 
but this might have been* the case with even half 5000 men 
and their complement of hozttes.^ . 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this land of the Six 
Cities, and the one that has chiefly struck the imagination of 

• t 

^ This force was, however, only Ilia army actually operating gainst 
Kashghar, Yangi Bisar, etc., for the author mentions other troops that were 
guarding the r^ from Moghulistan, and the baggage; though as regards 
the number of these, he gives no indication. 
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both ancient and modern writers, is the central desert with its 
moring sands and buried towns. It is referred to in Chinese 
writings of more than 2000 years old, by travellers who gave 
the region the name of Liu Sha^ or ‘ Moving Sands,’ from its 
chief characteristic and most obvious peculiarity; ^ and it was 
made known to Europeans through the graphic accounts of it 
which Marco Polo left on record. Tl)e phenomenon of the 
shifting sands could hardly have escaped Mirza Haidar, and the 
story lie tells of the overwhelming of Katak, with its mosque 
and minaret, is one of the best pieces of description in his book. 
It is almost an exact counterpart of that told by Hiuen Tsang 
in the eighth century, of a town between Khotan and Pima 
(Pain ?) which was said to have been overwhelmed by the same 
agency, some hundreds of years previously. In this case, neglect 
in the proper worship of a Buddhist idol was the bause, while 
in the later one the Musulmans detected the wrath of God. 
The earlier calamity too, is said to have been predicted by a 
pious Arhat seven days before it occurred. At first a great 
storm of wind arose, which carried sand and soil before it, while 
on the seventh day,” continues the narrative, “ in the evening, 
just after the division of the night, it rained sand and earth 
and filled the city .... The town of Ho-lo-lo Kia is now a 
great'sand mound. !]|^he kings of neighbouring countries, and 
persons in power from distant spots, have, many times, wished 
to excavate the mound and take away the precious things 
buried there; but as soon as they have arrived at the borders 
of the place, a furious wind has sprung up, dark clouds have 
gathered together from the four quarters of heaven, and they 
have become lost.” ^ 

Similar stories are in the mouth of nearly every native of the 
country down to the present time, and several have been 
recorded by* Dr. Bel lew and Sir Douglas Forsyth. These 
travellers themselves visited some of the sand-buried ruins in 
the .neighbourhood of Yangi Hisar, One of them was the fort of 
a Uighur chief called Tokhta Eashid, which had been, destroyed 
about the eleventh century by Arsalan Ehan, and afterwards 
overwhelmed by the sand. Another was the Mazar, or shrine, 
of one Hazrat Begum, which had been first swallowed up, and 
again, at a laler date, left free Iby the receding dunes. The 
neighbourhood of the latter ruin is described as a perfect sea 

* See Bretschneider, ii., pp. 18,144. 

* Beal’s Si~yu~ICit ii., pp. 

^2 
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of loose sand, advancing in regular wave lines from north-west 
to Bonth-east. The sand dunes are mostly from ten to twenty 
feet high, but some are seen, like little hills, full a hundred feet 
high, and in some spots higher. They cover the plain, of which 
the hard clay is seen between their rows, with numberless 
chains of two or three or more together in a line, and follow in 
successive rows one behind the other, just like the marks left 
by wave ripples on a sandy beach, only on a large scale. 
Towards the south-east these sand dunes all present a steep 
bank in the shape of a crescent, the horns of which slope 
forwards and downwards, in points, to the ground . . . . ” The 
process of submergence. Dr. Bellew found to be usually a very 
gradual one, until the symmetry of the dune, becoming broken 
by an obstructing object, its loose materials subside, and thus 
overwhelm the obstruction. In the instance of one of the 
buildings inspected, it was found that ‘*a chain of three 
crescentic dunes, side by side, had advanced in line across the 
plain, till one of the outer crescents had struck the walls of the 
court of the tenement, and growing up, had, in time, over¬ 
topped, and thus overflowed and filled its area by its downfall; 
whilst the other two crescents at its side, continuing their 
unobstructed course, maintained their proper form uninjured.” ^ 
The rate of progression the writer was unable to determine, as 
it depends on the varying force of the propelling power, the 
slope of the land, and the obstructions on its surface. The 
operation, however, is the same as in the well-known instance 
of Eccles church, on the coast of Norfolk, only on a larger scale. 
By 1839 the whole of the church, except a portion of the tower, 
had been buried; by 1862 the tower had nearly emerged again, 
while in 1892 the whole building rose free from the level of 
the strand, the dunes having passed to its landward side. 

The phenomenon thus seen in operation, explains how the 
town of Katak, and others mentioned by Mirza Haidar, became 
engulfed, and confirips the stories still current in Eastern 
Turkistan of ruined towns, or buildings, now and then appear¬ 
ing for a while and being again submerged.* In the extreme 
east of the country, the sandy desert is found at its worst, and 
it is in connection with this quarter that most of the tales of 
weird horrors have their origih. How deeply the superstitious 

* See Joum. Rl. Oeo. Swy., 1877, pp. 9-11. 

‘ Mirza Haidar and the Chinese traveller, referred to above, attribute these 
calamities to the showers of fine sand that frequently fall after violent storms 
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mind of the Asietio may he impressed by these wastes of 
moving sands, and how little reason there is to wonder at the 
stories of ghostS; demons, and visions with which he hus in¬ 
vested the region, may be jndged by General Prejevalski’s vivid 
description of it. “ The effect of these bare yellow hillocks 
he writes, is most dreary and depressing when yon are among 
them, and can see nothing bat the sky and the sand; not a 
plant, not an animal is visible, with the single exception of the 
yellowish-grey lizards (Phrynocephalua 8p.) which trail their 
bodies over the loose soil and mark it with the patterns of their 
tracks. A doll heaviness oppresses the senses in this inani¬ 
mate sea of sand. No sonnds are heard, not even the chirping 
of the grasshopper ; the silence of the tomb surrounds you.” ^ 

Hiuen Tsang*s description scarcely varies from that of the 
Kussian traveller. ** These sands,” he says, ** extend like a 
drifting flood for a great distance, piled up or scattered before 
the wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 
oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither and 
thither quite bewildered, without any guide or direction. So 
travellers pile up the bones of animals as beacons. There is 
neither water nor herbage to be found, and hot winds frequently 
blow. When these winds rise, both man and beast become 
confused and forgetfial, and then they remain perfectly dis¬ 
abled. At times, sad and plaintive no^es are heard and piteous 
cries, so that between the sights and sounds of this desert, men 
get confused and know not whither they go. Hence there are 
so many who perish on the journey. But it is all the work of 
demons and evil spirits.” ^ 

And if the superstition of the Asiatic is moved by the mystic 
scenes of the desert, his cupidity is also stirred by the legends 
of buried riches which the submerged cities are supposed to 


of wind. It is, no doubt, a fact that a high wiud carries quantities of 
impalpable dust .into the air, and that much of this gradually falls to the 
ground again when the storm subsides. L'l this way the dust^ showers are 
rormed which have been described by the Georgian traveller Oanibeg, in 
179d, and by Mr. W. H. Johnson, who visited Kliotan in 1865. But these 
showers cannot be held to account for the disappearance of towns, or eveu 
buildings, in the sudden and calamitous manner described by Asiatic authors, 
Their action would be extremely graduaVand could only submerge a building 
after operating for centuries, while that of the sand-dunes can accomplish it 
in a few years. (See, for Danibeg, Oeogr Mag. 1876, p. 150. Johnson in 
J. It. O. a. 1867, p. 6. Also note, p. ll.) 

* Prejevalski, Kttlja to Lake Lob, pp. 163-4. 

* Beal's 8i-i^VrKi ii., pp. .324-5. 
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contain. Traditions lose nothing from age or from being often 
repeated, and no doubt, the stories of hidden treasures are now 
—and, indeed, were in Mirza Haidar’s time—ancient enough to 
acquire a very strong influence on numbers of the population. 
From time to time ornaments, vessels, images, and coins of 
great curiosity are unearthed, but their value to the finders, 
whose only interest lies in the worth of the metal they are 
made of, can scarcely be great. Perhaps the only systematic 
exploitation of the ancient sites, ever undertaken, is that of 
Mirza Aba Bakr, Amir of Kashghar, so fully described by our 
author. It may be dated about the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and we may infer that nearly 
everything of intrinsic value was brought to light, while much 
that was of antiquarian interest was destroyed, so that when, 
at some future time, civilised explorers come to investigate the 
ruins, and find little to reward their labours, they may feel 
themselves indebted to the cupidity of Mirza Aba Bakr for 
their disappointment. The tales which the author tells of the 
riches accumulated by the Mirza, may safely be regarded as, in 
a great measure, fabulous; but it is precisely tales such as these 
that have given rise to the inflated estimates of buried wealth 
so common in the country, even at the present day. 

Here and there valuable records of the past may still be 
forthcoming from the submerged towns, like those obtained in 
1874, by Sir D. Forsyth, who enumerates a figure of Buddha 
of the tenth century, a clay figure of the Hindu monkey-god 
Hanuman, and Hindu women’s ornaments, all pointing to that 
close intercourse with India which we know, from other sources, 
to have existed in times before Muhammadanism prevailed and 
crushed it. He also obtained several Greek coins of great 
antiquity and interest. Among these is mentioned especially 
one of Antimachus, dating about 140 b.o., and another, of 
Menander, from about the year 126 b.o., while a. third, an iron 
one of Hermaeus, might, it was thought, prove even older than 
either of i these. But it is not necessarily among the ruins 
buried by the shifting sands, that relics of remote ages will be 
found. Very ancient remains are known already to exist at 
various points along the southern spurs of the Tian Shan, 
though nothing has yet been ascertained as to the age they 
belong to. It was near the town pf Kuchar—the ancient 
Euitze of the Chinese—that Captain Bower found the famous 
birch-bark manuscript, written in Sanskrit and dating from 
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(he fifth centurf, while he also points to ruins of cities which^ 
though buried Weath the present level of the country, have 
no connection with the shifting sands.^ 

But it is time to turn from the land of the man to the man 
of the land. 

* See Pros. B. A. 8. Nov. 1890. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE PEOPLE—MOGHUL, TUBE, AND UIGHUE.^ 

Men from the regions near the Volga’s mouth, 

Mixed with the rude, black archers of the South; 

.Chiefs of the Uzbek race, 

Waving their heron crests with martial grace; 

Turkomans, countless as their docks, led forth 
From th’ aromatic pastures of the North; 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills,—and those 
Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Kosh, in stormy freedom bred, .... 

— Fijt'Zed Prophet of Khoraean. 

In the foregoing Section, it has been found convenient to use 
the word Moghulhtan for the region occupied by the descend¬ 
ants of the Mongols, subsequent to the time of Chaghatai Khan, 
though it has been necessary, when speaking of the people or 
their language from a racial point of view, to employ, occasion¬ 
ally, the terms Mongol and Mongolian rather than Moghul. 
The distinction may not be a very satisfactory one, and need 
not be carried farther than is absolutely needed to differentiate 
between the earlier racial attributes, and the later national, or 
political, aspects of the land and people. It is not easy, how¬ 
ever, to distinguish, nominally, between the Mongols of Mon¬ 
golia proper, before they spread to the westward under Chingiz 
Khan, and the same people when, at a later date, having 
separated from the land of their ancestors, they had come to 
close quarters with the Musulman inhabitants of the western 
states of Central Asia. These neighbours mispronounced the 
name of the ne-^r-comers’ original nation and, afterwards 
becoming their historians, handed it down to posterity under 
what appears to be an altered form. Fortunately it waVj not 
greatly changed by either Persian or Turki writers, yet the 
slight modification they inade has led, in ipodern times, to 
doubts whether the terms Mongol and Moghul were intended 

> This section was read, in MS., by Sir H. Howorth, who had the kindness 
to add some marginal notes. These I have distinguished by subscribing his 
initials. 
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for the same word, and whether they de&oted one people or 
two. We may be satisfied that the two forms, as aim the 
Ifo-oZ of some of the earlier transliterators from the Chinese, 
are intended for one and the same.^ 

With the name of the land it was somewhat different. The 
Mongols themselyes have perhaps never had a general name 
for the whole of the countries inhabited by their tribes—that 
is, for the region known to Europeans as * Mongolia ’ in its most 
extended sense. At the time of Chingiz Khan, probably what¬ 
ever country was vaguely regarded by Turki and Persian 
writers as being in the original occupation of the Mongols, or 
Moghuls, was called simply Moghulistan; but later, when a 
specific region, bordering on some of the most advanced and 
thickly peopled countries of the Turks and Tajiks,*became the 
home of Mongol tribesmen, who made their presence felt in 
a manner none too agreeable, they absorbed the attention of 
their neighbours and came to be spoken of as the Moghids in a 
special sense, and their land as Moghulistan, The rest of. the 
race fell out of sight: their territory was far away and probably 
seldom heard of, while taking into consideration the loose ideas 
prevalent among Asiatics on such subjects, it is not in the 
least unlikely that the smaller, but better known, region, should 
have acquired for itseif the name which, by strict right, should 
have been applied to the whole. 

That the original population of this smaller region was 
composed of various nations, previous to its becoming the home 
of Mongol tribesmen, we have seen already. Abul Ghazi tells 
us that it was inhabited by many tribes—some that were of 
Mongol race and others that were not—and D’Ohsson and 
Howorth amply demonstrate the same thing. It contained 
Uighurs, who^were a tribe of Turki descent; Kara Khitai, whose 
origin was chiefly Manchu (and therefore of a Tungusic root), 
though probably much mixed with Mongol blood; also Naimans 
and Karluks, hnd perhaps some original Kirghiz, alWf Turki 
ancestry; and, moreover, there wore Kalmaks, who must be 
regarded as a branch of the Mohgol race.^ But when, during 

’ At tho present day, it takea a sharp^ ear to distinguish the exact pro¬ 
nunciation, when file word is sjwken by a true Mongol—as, for instance, a 
Kholka or a Chakhar. It sounds as often Mo-ghol or Mo-ol as Mongol; and 
sometimes even Monghol. But always with the vowel sound of o, and never 
that of u. The latter vowel is, no doubt, a foreign introduction. 

* The name Kalmdk is a difficulty. It is unknown among the so-called 
Kalmaks, who treat it as a term of opprobrium, and it has been suspected to 
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the time of the Mongol asoendenoy, large numbers of that 
people settled in the conntry and became, from a military point 
of yiew, the dominant race, it is scarcely surprising that the 
western foreigners should have given the whole of the region 
the name of Moghulistan,^ just as they had previously, when 
the Kara Khitai were supreme there, called the same territory 
Kara KhitaL It was the name that the Mongols themselves 
affected and were (at that time, at any rate) proud of, while it 
was also that with which their fame and their most cherished 
traditions were associated. Their mode of proceduro, and the 
result they unconsciously attained, are paralleled in European 
history by the instance of the Franks in Gaul. During the 
third century, the Franks were still a loose confederacy of 
Germanic bribes living beyond the right bank of the Bhine. 
By degrees, under the Merovingians, they began to invade the 
country on the left bank. As the Boman power declined, their 
own increased till, in the fifth century, they had extended it 
over the whole of northern Gaul. Here they adapted them¬ 
selves to the conditions of their new territory, and gradually 
spread over the entire surface of what is now France. Their 
numbers were so small that they were overlaid by the large 
Gallic population, yet the new-comers succeeded eventually in 
imposing their name on the larger nation, and originated the 
names of France and Frenchy which entirely displaced those of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

But Moghulistan was not the only name the new land of the 
Mongols acquired, for in many books of the fourteenth and 

be a corruption of KalpAk. Kara-kalpdka—black hats—will be remembered 
as an appellation. 1 am quite convinced that the Naimans and Karlughs 
were a branch of the Uighurs. Naimdn means “eight,** and, by itself, is an 
impossible appellation. They were really called “ Naimin-Uighurs,” or the 
“ Eight Uighurs.” When the Mongol Empire broke up, thd Naimdns joined 
the Ka%&k and U^beg confederacies, and the chief tribe of the Middle Horde 
is still called NaimAn.—II. H. 

' The late Professor Grigoiief has explained that: “from the time of 
Timur the. name Mongol, or Mogol, was given, by Musulman historians, 
not to the Mongols, but to the Tntkish subjects of the Jaghatis who ru!|pd in 
Zungnria and the western parts of whtit arc now called the Kirghiz steppes.” 
(See Schuyler’s Turkistan, i., p. 375.) The word “ western ” is probably a 
misprint for “ easternbut Professor Grigorief can hardly mean that the 
name of Mongol, or Moghvl, was applied only to those wl^) wore Turks, and 
consequently not Mongols, by race. My impression is that the confusion he 
lias fallen into, will te sufliuientiy cleared up by observing the non-ethnic 
way in which Asiatic writers use the word Turk, but which the Professor 
seems to have takdn in a strictly ethnical sense. This subject will be explained 
farther on in the present Section. 
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fifteenth centaries, we find both country imd people alluded to 
nnder the name of Jaiah —a name that, in translating, has been 
made to assume several unnecessary forms. Thus P^tis de la 
Groit, who put the Zafar-Ndma into French, as far back as the 
end of the seventeenth century, transliterated the word Qeta^ 
and many subsequent authors followed bis example. From the 
name mis-spelled in this way, much speculation arose among 
European writers, some of whom were able to derive from it the 
designation of the Jata of India, and others to recognise the Oeimt 
or Masagetae, of classical authors. It is fair to say that most 
modem Orientalists have hesitated to accept these speculative 
conjectures, though the meaning and origin of the name have 
been hidden from them. Mirza Haidar now (and he is the first to 
do so) clears the matter up by informing his reader^ parenthe¬ 
tically, in a number of places, that Moghuliatan and Jatah were 
one and the same country. In the passages from the Zafar- 
Ndma^ which he cites in the First Part of his history, he inter¬ 
polates this definition repeatedly, while in the closing chapter 
of that Part, he adds the further explanation that the Chaghatais 
called the Moghuls Jatahy on account of their enmity towards 
them, and by way of depreciation. Thus it was merely a nick¬ 
name—a term of contempt or reproach—and when, with this 
clue, the word is sought in a Mongol dictionary, it is found 
to mean a ‘ worthless person,’ a * ne’er-do-well,’ or * rascal.’ ^ 
It has therefore no racial significance, but like such names as 
Kazak, Kalmak, etc., was probably applied to the Moghuls by 
their more cultivated neighbours, on account of their barbarous 
manners, lawless character, and unsettled habits generally.^ 
This being the sense, it need not be used except in translating 
from the texts; explained once for all, the Jatahs who have 
haunted the works of historians and commentators for two 

* My attention has been called to a Mongol wo^dyV^e, chetSf or chata, haying 
the meanings of ‘margin,’ ‘border,’ or ‘a marchi;’ but these are significa¬ 
tions which could scarcely have been applied as a term of reproach or 
depreciation. * • 

(^uatremdre, though unaware of the ificafaing of the word, sagaciobsly 
inferred, from the numerous authors hb had read, that it was em^dyed to 
designate a nation composed of Mongol tribes and others, and Was not in 
reality a race name. He tells us also that the term Jatah is of very recent 
origin. It is not to*be found in the works df authors previous to the fifteenth 
century, and is about contemporaneous with the birth of such denominations 
as Kazak, Sort, Sirr, Kalmak, and others. On the other hand, the word 
could not be traced by Quatremdre in any book subsequent to that of Ahdur 
Kazzdk (the Matla i Saadain), who died 1482. (See Not et Extraits, xiii., 
p. 231.) 
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hnndred years, fall into their right place and need be heard of 
no more. 

But the anomalies of nomenclature did not stop here, for our 
author further implies that the Moghuls retorted on the Ohag- 
hatais with the reproachful name of K-avowdnAs. Unfortunately 
he does not, in this instance, give any clue to the meaning of 
the word, and neither Turki dictionaries nor the transliterated 
Mongol dictionaries (as far as I am able to use them) throw 
any light upon it. Indeed, I know of nothing to point to the 
word being a term of depreciation, except the inference to be 
drawn from this one statement of Mirza Haidar’s j but, taking 
into consideration the connection in which he introduces it, 
and the common practice over the greater part of Asia, of one 
nation calling another by a reproachful nickname, this single 
instance is probably sufficient. The name, under one variant 
or another, has been found by translators in several Oriental 
works, and appears in many cases to be applied to a tribe or 
community: thus Quatremere cites the Tarikh-i-Wa^sdf to the 
effect that the army of the “ Karavenas ” resembled monkeys 
rather than men, but that they were the bravest “ among the 
Mongols also Mirkhwand, who is represented as describing 
them in precisely the same way; Rashid-ud-Din, who also speaks 
of their bravery; and several others who, however, only make 
mention of the name. Not one of these authors assists us in 
assigning a meaning to the word, or in tracing the origin of its 
application to the Chaghatais as a people. None of them do 
more than represent the Karawanas to have been a sub-tribe of 
Mongols who entered Khorasan and Persia under Hulaku, or 
very shortly after him. 

It appears from Wassaf that there was, indeed, a tribe among 
the Mongols named Kurdnas ^ towards the end (jf the twelfth 
century, though the name is not traceable in Rashid-ud-Din s 
lists, unless we are prepared to recognise it in that which Dr. 
Erdmann transliterates fiharanut'* (where the*final t is only 
the Mongol plural) or “ Ckurulds." * In any case, the form 
Kurdnas is said to have after\frards become modified in Persia, 
into Kardwands, which, but for the absence of an accent on the 
third a, is the same spelling as Mirza Haidar’s. But the fact 

‘ it occurs in a list of tliirty-nine tribes furnished by WassAf, who compiled 
his list from a book called the Ta/rihh-i~Mogul, This information reaches me 
from Khan Bah&dur Mania Bakhsh, H-M.’s Attach^ at the Consulate General 
in KhrirasAn. (S(?e also App. B.) 

* In Erdmann’s Temudgchin der Unen^uiterlieha, p. 168. 
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that a tribe, or sab-tribe, bearing this name existed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth oentories, in no way aoconnts for its having 
been appjded, as a general term of contempt, to the Ohaghatais 
as a people: there mast have been some other reason and 
origin. The name itself was found, by Qaatrem^re, never to 
appear previous to the Mongol invasions of the west, or subse¬ 
quent to the date of the Zafar-Ndma —viz., 1424.* Marco Polo 
was one of the earliest to mention it, and he gives it the form 
Caraonaa. He relates that he met with the Garaonas at Kirmin 
and, apparently also, at other places in Persia farther north, and 
describes them as a robber tribe who were ** the sons of Indian 
mothers by-Tartar fathers.” Probably the word ** Indian ” may 
have been employed by him in a very broad sense, or it may, as 
Sir H. Yule has suggested, perhaps stand for Biluchi; but in 
any case, Marco Polo refers to them as a race of *half-breeds, 
and states that the name of Caraonaa had been given them on 
account of their mixed parentage.* Dr. Erdmann, again, alludes 
to the Karawinah, or Karawinaa, stationed in Khorasan about 
the same period, and explains, on the authority of Wassaf, that 
they were the artillerists (Feuerwerker) of the Chaghatai army.® 
These are the only two instances known to me, where meanings 
for the term are suggested by original contemporary authors; 
but there seems no reason to suppese that the name was 
specially given to any such classes as half-caste robbers or 
artillerymen. It was imposed, Mirza Haidar tells us, on the 
Ohaghatais generally, and therefore is far more likely to have 
had its origin in something quite unconnected with either the 
banditti of Kirman or the gunners of the army in Khorasan, 
for both these classes may have inherited a right to the distinc¬ 
tion with their Chaghatai relationship: * the lesser would be 
contained in the greater. 

But under .whatever name the Moghuls were known to their 
neighbours, one of the most noteworthy circumstances connected 
with them, during the period to which Mirza Haidar’s history 
refers, was that they were rapidly declining in powfr and in 
nuiqbers. With the introduction afbong them of the Musulmau 

* Not. et Extr. xiv. p. 282. 

“ Marco Polo, i., p. 99, and note. 

® Temudschin, (ptrod. p. 183. . 

* It is not clear in what sense Marco Polo uses the word *' Tartar,” but it 
may, 1 think, be assumed that with him, as with most Westcni writers, the 
Ohaghatais would have come under that denomination. 

For some further remarks by Mr. Mania Bakhsh on the Kariwan^ in 
Persia, see App. B. 
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religion, they seem,to have tended gradually to lose their 
national characteristics and to merge more and more into the 
tribes or nations—for the most part of Turki descent—by whom 
they were surrounded. From the time of the Mongol conquests 
down to the first half of the sixteenth century, nearly three 
hundred years had elapsed. In so long a period, it is only reason- 
able to conclude that some changes may have taken place in a 
politically weak and unstable people like the Mongols, and who, 
in addition, were pressed upon from the west and south by alien 
nations much superior to themselves in numbers. It is not, 
however, necessary to assume, as some writers have done, that 
the mass of the Moghuls, even in the latest years of this period, 
were of Turki blood, or that they used the Turki language as 
their own.’^ The circumstances that appear rather to have 
given rise to this view are: (1) the glimpses that are occasion¬ 
ally obtained in history of the Moghul Ehans and chiefs (almost 
the only persons ever noticed individually by historians) who 
had become to all intents and purposes Turks, at a period 
following pretty closely on that of the Mongol ascendency—a 
matter that affects only the Moghuls of Moghulistan; and (2) 
the use made by Musulman authors of the word 2WA;, when 
designating, sometimes all nomad and steppe-dwelling, or 
pastoral, tribes, and sometimes a speci^c race. This dual use 
of the word Turk underlies the whole of the ethnography of 
Central Asia, as it has come down to us through the writings 
of Oriental authors. It has been my object to avoid, if possible, 
all discussion of this much-debated question, but iu order that 
some of our author’s statements may not be wrongly interpreted, 
it is necessary to make some brief remarks upon it 

One instance which touches phase (1) is that of the racial 
characteristics of the family of Baber, which gave to India the 

1 In making this remark I am not alludi^ to the origin of the Mon^I 
tribes. How Mongol, Turk, and Tatar arose in remote ages, is a subject with 
which Mirza Haic^s ’book has no concern, and which, tiierefore, need not 
occupy uahere. Dr. Erdmann,*'in his learned work just cited, has thoroughly 
sifted the matter, and has show% how the Mongol was originally connected 
with the Turk. Sir H. Uoworth has come to similar conclusions with regard 
to the common origin of the two people. I am dealing, here, with only the 
long subsequent period when Mongols and Turks had come to differ from one 
another, in feature and in language, to as great an extent as the Scandinavian 
and Latin races in Europe. What docs concern this history is that tha*t section 
of the Mongols, best known to their Western neighbours as the inhabitants 
of Moghulistan, were at the pericKl in question still Mongol, in fact, though 
perhaps gradudly tending to become Turkish by fusion of language and 
blood. 
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80 >called * Moghnl * line of kings. It will hardly be disputed that 
not alone Baber himself, but some of his more immedkte ances* 
tors, were to all intents and purposes Turks; and this was the case 
not only in the acquisition of language and manners, but by intern- 
mixture of blood; while his successors, whose portraits, painted 
in India, are extant at the present day, show no trace in tiieir 
features of descent from a Mongoloid race. It is said that 
Baber's grandfather (Sultan Abu Said of Khorasan, 1452--67) 
was described by a Khivan contemporary, who visited him, as a 
very handsome man with a full beard and unlike a Moghul. 
Another, and perhaps more perfect, instance of the same thing 
is the description given in the Td/rihh-i-Bashidi of the personal 
appearance of Yunus, Khan of Moghulistan, in 1456, or some 
two centuries only after the death of Chaghatai Khan—who was 
certainly a pure Mongol. Yunus is reported, by bne who says 
that he expected to see a beardless man, like any other Turk 
of the desert,” to have had a full beard and Tajik (f.e., Aryan) 
features and brief though this description is, it tells so signifi¬ 
cant a tale of a changed race, that it is probably as trustworthy 
a record, as a portrait painted by even a superior artist to those 
of Hindustan. In the case of the few families of the chiefs, 
there would be a tendency to change much more rapidly than 
in that of the bulk of the people. Their custom was to give their 
relations in marriage to the friendly rulers of foreign countries 
and, in exchange, to take to wife a member of those rulers 
families; if one Khan subjugated another, he usually demanded 
a daughter or a sister in marriage; while it was no doubt 
possible, and perhaps fashionable, for the governing classes to 
add* foreign wives to their harems, in the same way that Musul- 
m&ns of means and position have loved to do at all periods and 
in most countries. 

In these •circumstances, the physical characteristics of the 
original race would soon pass away among the families of the 
chiefs, and with them would go the language and the customs. 
But with the mass of the tribes-poople it would bq otherwise. 
There appears to be no description of them indicating a resem¬ 
blance to the Turks; on the contrary, the description of Yunus 
implies a difference between him and the mass of his people. 
Moreover, we*may assume that the rank and file of the Moghuls 
would not have the same opportunities for rapidly connecting 
themselves in blood relationship with their neighbours; conse- 

^ Sea p. 97. 
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quently the distinctive features of their race would take longer 
to undermine. As already observed, the life of the steppes and 
the comparative isolation of the au/, would tend rather to pre¬ 
serve the purity of the race. It may not be possible to form 
an estimate of the length of time that would be needed to bring 
about a change of type by gradual intermarriage, but we know, 
at any rate, of one instance where this same Mongol people, from 
living in more or less isolated positions, and mixing with neigh¬ 
bouring races only to a very slight extent, have preserved all 
the physical characteristics of their original type, as well as the 
language, down to our own day—or some six and a half centuries 
from the date of their transplantation, during the era of the 
Mongol conquests. I refer to the Hazaras of Afghanistan, most 
of whom are still as unmistakably Mongol in feature and build 
as the inhakitants of Mongolia itself. According to the most 
trustworthy accounts of them, they descend from the remnants 
of the army of Nikudar Oghlan, a son of Hulaku,^ who invaded 
the region in which they dwell now, about the latter half of the 
thirteenth century; while Professor von der Grabelentz has 
shown that, in spite of a slight mixture of Persian words, their 
language is still strictly Mongolian, or more particularly. West 
Mongolian—ie., Kalmak.® 

On the general question of the rise and decay of languages, 
enough is known of the process which a nation has to go 
through before it can completely change its tongue, to justify 
the belief that a very long period is needed for the transfer to 
become finally accomplished. The first, step is that the people 
should become bi-lingual—that the mass of them (not a few of 
the chiefs) should come to use both the old and the 'new 
language with equal facility—and this alone is a process re¬ 
quiring many generations. The next step is that the old 
language should fall into disuse and be forgotten., The second 

* More exactly, sevcuth son of Hulaku, who, bccomiug converted to Islam, 
towards the end of the ^thirteenth century, took the name of Ahmad, and 
reigned as Sultan Ahmad, in succession to his brother Ab&kd. The name, 
however, instead of Nikudar, a]i6uid perhaps read Takudar. (See Howorth, 
iii., pp. 310 and 6b0. ** 

“ See H. C. von der Gabelentz, ‘*Uber die Sprache der Hazaras und 
Aimaks,” in Zeithchr^t Deutsch. Morgenland. Oeaell. xx., pp. 326-35 (1866). 
According to Khanikoff, the Hazaras are the wsterity of an aimy, or tribe, 
led into the hills they now inhabit; by Shah llukh. (Ibitl, p. 335.) If so, 
they must have been pure Mongols in type, while dwelling in the low 
countries, as late as the end of the fourteenth century; but the view given in 
the text above is the more probable. (See also Col. Jarrett's note in Atn-t- 
Akbari, ii., pp. 401-2, Calcutta, 1801.) 
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stage XBay, perhaps, take less time to work itself out than the 
first; hut it must, nevertheless, require a 'period measured in 
generations. Thus, when we consider that a century (accord¬ 
ing to the usual computation) embraces only about three 
generations, it must be regarded as improbable that the tribes 
which were pure Mongols at the end of the thirteenth century 
should have become the pure Turks they are sometimes repre¬ 
sented, at the period dealt with by our author. The Bussian 
savant Gmelin, who travelled in Central Asia in the last cen¬ 
tury, is emphatic in stating bis belief in the permanency of the 
Mongol race in general, as far as physical attributes are con¬ 
cerned. He affirms that, in spite of all mixtures of blood by 
their wars in distant countries, the Mongol tribes have not 
only preserved their characteristic type of features# but have 
even impressed it on other races with whom they htfve come in 
contact—such as the Kirghiz and others.^ This statement 
perhaps hardly affords a proof on the subject in question, but 
it goes towards showing that the eradication of the Mongol 
type is not a simple matter, or one that is likely to have been 
accomplished in a space of barely two hundred years. 

Amir Khusru, the poet of mediroval India, draws—or perhaps 
overdraws—a picture of the Moghuls who invaded Northern 
India towards the end of the thirteenth century, in a manner which 
leaves no doubt that he is attempting to describe a Mongoloid 
race. He had previously fallen into their hands as a prisoner, 
and, according to his own account, had been badly treated by 
them ; as he was no doubt burning with dread and resentment, 
his description must be taken to be somewhat tinged by his 
feelings. However, omitting some offensive details, he writes 
thus: There were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and 
warriors of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in 
battle, all with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton; with faces 
like fire, with caps of sheepskin, with heads shorn. Their eyes 
were so narro\y and piercing that they might have bored a hole 
in a brazen vessel. . . . Their faceo were set on thf^ir bodies 
as if. they had no neck. Their phi?eks resembled soft leathern 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended from 
cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to cheek 
bone. . . . Tlieir moustaches wSre of extravagant length. 
They had but scanty beards about their chins. . . . They 
looked like so many white demons, and the people fied from 
* D^couvertes Russes, vol; iii., p. 209. 
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tlidin eyery where in affright.” ^ Is it possible that a race which 
would call forth such a description as this, from even a terrified 
poet, conld haye become, in the mass, men like Ynnns or Baber 
between the end of the thirteenth century and the latter half of 
the fifteenth ? 

Thus, although it might appear at first sight that, with the 
change taking place in the families of the Elhans, with the 
advance of the Musulman religion and the growing use of the 
Turki language, it would be impossible to distinguish a true Mo> 
ghul people, still eyidence is not wanting to show that eyen up 
to the first half of the sixteenth century, the Moghuls of Moghul* 
istan—the Moghul TJlm of Mirza Haidar—were in fact a separate 
people from the Turks. During the period 1514 to 1533, the 
Mirza constantly alludes to a distinct tribe or community of 
Moghuls—however reduced in numbers—in exactly the same 
terms as he refers to them at a period dating two hundred years 
before. They were neither Kirghiz, nor Uzbegs, nor Kalmaks, but 
were the natural enemies of all three; they were of the TRui (or 
clan) of the Khans descended from Ohaghatai; they preserved 
Mongol customs and, from occasional incidental references 
which he makes to Mongol terms and phrases, must have re* 
tained something, at least, of the original language of their 
nation, though they had no literature in which it could become 
fixed. This being the casd, the bulk of them must have pre* 
served their Mongol type to the last, and it may perhaps be 
fairly conjectured that whatever change they had undergone, 
was due less to the fusion of blood than to the conversion of 
the people to Islam. The spread of the Musulman religion 
tends always to the modification of manners and customs, and 
to the use of the Arabic, Turki or Persian language; but in 
spite of all, racial characteristics remain, until very gradually 
expunged by a course of inter-breeding, that mhst extend over 
many centuries. Several parallel cases (besjjdes that of the 
Hazaras) might'be cited among Asiatic nations; but one, 
having 1 no relation to '-the Mongol tribes, will suffice. The 
Baltis of Baltistan, or Liftle. Tibet, formed originally a section 
of the ordinary population of Tibet, were of the same religion, 
and used the same language. Some three centuries or more 
ago, they were converted to the Musulman faith, and began 
gradually to change their manners. At present the written 
language of Tibet is unknown among them, Persian having 
* Elliot’s E.Ut. ^ Indwy iii., pp. 628-9. 
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replaced it; tlieir chiefs, through intermarriage with neigh¬ 
bouring Mnsnlman peoples, have changed so greatly, even in 
type, that nsnally no trace of the Tibetan is left; but the mass 
of the nation, though practising Mnsnlman social cnstoms and 
wearing a Mnsnlman costnme, hare not lost the Tibetan spoken 
language, and are, in feature and other personal attributes, as 
thoroughly Tibetan as ever they were. Had the Baltis occu¬ 
pied an open country, and been constantly engaged in wars 
and invasions, there might have been a greater and more 
rapid change. Their secluded mountainous home (like that 
of the Hazaras) has mitigated this, and has helped to pre¬ 
serve them as a race: but the principle is the same as with the 
Moghuls. 

With regard to the misleading employment of the word Turk, 
alluded to above, it must be explained that, among Asiatic 
authors, it is constantly met with as the defini^on of a race or 
people distinguished from the Tartars and the Moghuls, on the 
one band, and from Tajiks, or Taziks, on the other. But in 
the same writings, and often on the same page, it is used to 
denote all nomads and inhabitants of the steppes, irrespective 
of race or origin, and merely to distinguish such people from 
those who dwelt in towns, and who cultivated the settled districts 
—or from the Tdjiks generally. The first may be regarded as 
its ethnological sense: the second as sociological only, and as 
about synonymous with the adopted BngUsh word nomad. In 
this second sense it included, as we shall see, all Mongoloid and 
Tartar races. In dictionaries we find among its many mean¬ 
ings those of barbarian, robber, vagabond, wanderer, etc. It is 
also, in poetry, applied to the planet Mars as “ a Wanderer of 
the sky,” and to the sun as “ the Turk of China,” that is of the 
East; or “the Turk of midday”—viz., the South; or “the 
Turk of the Spheres.” All who lived in the steppes and ranges, 
outside the pale of what was regarded as civilisation, and 
led a pastoral or unsettled life, but who were not distinctively 
mountaineers, were deemed a separate class (irrecipective of 
rac6) and required a separate name to denote them. To this 
class the name of Turk attached itself throughout Central 
Asia. In Eujope and in India jthe wotd Turk was not used 
in this sense. By Europeans, and perhaps Western Asiatics 
also, the word Tatar, or Tartar, was usually in vogue, 
down to quite modern times, to indicate the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, without reference to any racial con- 

' h 2 
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siderations; * while in India the name Moghvi came to he 
applied (in times subsequent to the rise of the Mongols, at any 
rate) in a very similar way, to these same races. 

Abul Ghazi, the historian Khan of Khiva, himself a Turk by 
nationality, though of remote Mongol descent, constantly uses 
the word Turk in its sociological sense, and applies it indis¬ 
criminately to all the nomad and steppe-dwelling tribes, when 
he requires a name for the whole of them; but, when referring 
to their descent or language, or when in any way particularising 
between them, 1 do not know of a single instance of his alluding 
to the Moghuls as connected by blood with the Turki tribes. In 
other words, although he employs the name Turk to describe 
certain nations—among them the Moghuls—for whom he knows 
no other general designation, he never applies it in the par¬ 
ticular instances where a racial consideration is involved, except 
to those among them whom he regards as, in reality, Turks by 
race. He writes, for instance: “Of all the Turk tribes who 
inhabited those countries at that period, the Tatars were the 
most numerous . . . . ” j and again: “ We have .... recounted 
what we know of the other branches of the race of Turks. 
Now, we will speak of the branches of Mongol race.”’* It is in 
the same non-racial sense that Mirza Haidar uses the word 
Turk, when putting the remark (alluded ^to above) about Yunus 
Khan, into the mouth of Maulana Muhammad Kazi; “ I had 
heard that Yunus Khan was a Moghul,” says the Maulana. 
“ and I concluded that he was a beardless man, with the ways 
and manners of any other Turk of the desert; but when I saw 
him, I found that he was a person of elegant deportment, with 

* The nsime of Tatar, we are told by D’Ohason, was applied to the Mongols 
by their Western neigh bourn, and became ])ropagated, from nation to nation, 
to the extreniitios of Europe; although the Mongols themselves rejected it 
Avith disdain, as belonging to a hostile people whom they had exterminated. 
(Hist, des Mongols, i., p. 94.) 

* Hist, des Mongols, etc., Desmaisons’ transl., pp. 34. and 52-3. Abul 
Gluizi’s evidence on this point is not particularly satisfactory, but it has 
some value, because he was one»'f the latest of thcMusulman historians. Hi.s 
book was obly completed about lf»64; and he was therefore aware of all the 
changes that had taken place among the Moghuls down to that time. If they 
had beci>me the pure Turks they are sometimes represented, we shotild 
probably find the fact noticed by him, though not by earlier authors. The 
history of Kashid-ud-Din is otten s|>okon of as the best and fullest, and no 
doubt this is the case, but it is some 350 years earlier in date than that of 
Abul Ghdzi, and consequently previous to the decadence of the Moghuls. 
Moreover, the latter knew the contents of Rashid-ud-Din’s book, for he tells 
his readers that be had it before him when compiling his own, together with 
seventeen other historical works. 
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a. fall beard and a Tijik face.'*^ That ia, the speaker knew 
that Yanas was a Moghnl by descent, and expected to see a 
man with Mongolian featares, bat he classed him with other 
Tarks of the steppes. 

D’Ohsson became conscioas, from the extensive nse he had 
made of Asiatic historians, that these writers constantly em¬ 
ployed the word Turk to signify the nomad and pastoral tribes, 
known in Europe as * Tatars.’ In one passage he writes: 
“ The Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or Tazik, to the Muham¬ 
madans, and in the historical works of this period it will be 
found that they employed this word in opposition to that of 
* Turk.’ The first served to designate the Muhammadan 
inhabitants of towns and cultivated lands, whether they were of 
Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered not; whiles under the 
name of ‘ Turk ’ were comprised the nomad nations of Turki 
and Tatar race. It was in thi^ general acceptation that Chingiz 
Klian and the Mongols styled themselves ‘Turks’; they re¬ 
jected, on the other hand, the name of ‘ Tatar.’ ” * In another 
passage, when speaking of the Tatars proper, previous to the 
rise of the Mongols, D’Ohsson quotes Eashid-ud-Din as follows: 
“ They made themselves so powerful and formidable, that other 
nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and regarded 
the name as an honour!”® 

Again, Major Eaverty, in his translation of the Tahakdt-i^ 
Ndsiri, notes the headings of the first four sections of Eashid- 
ud-Din’s history, the second, third, and fourth of which contain 
the following:—“2»d5 Section. Account of the Turk tribes 
whom they designate by the name of Mughals, but every one 
of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and particular sur¬ 
names. . . . 3rd Section. Account of the Turk tribes, every 
one of which Jiave had Badshahs and chiefs, but who bore no 
relationship to the tribes mentioned in the preceding sections. 
^th Section, Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname, 
from time iminemorial, was Mugheji. . . These brief 
extracts are sufficient to show the^sense in which Eashid-ud- 
Din, one of the best of the Musulman authors of the Mongol 
period, used the work Turk^ and how, though he was able to 
distinguish specifically between real Turks and other tribes, 

^ See p, 97 of the text. 

^ D'Ohsson’s Hist, des Mongchf i., p. 217. 

® Ibvi., p. 248. 

‘ Haverty’s Tahdk&t^Hdairif note, p. 891. 
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when ethnological considerations were in question, still nsed 
the word in a non>e{hnio sense, to denote a group of tribes who 
had to be distinguished from the Tajiks. 

Other Asiatic authors wrote on these subjects in the same 
way. Thus, Minhaj-ud-Din, the author of the TaMMt-i-Nddrif 
frequently uses the word Turk to designate the nomadic 
group generally, and, like Eashid-ud-Din, even brings the name 
Tatar into the same category. The following is an instance 
taken from three consecutive paragraphs:—“ In this same year 
the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in the Kingdom of 
Chin and Tamghaj, and commenced to rebel; in all books it is 
written that the first signs of the end of time are the outbreak 
of the Turks. . . . The name of the father of this Chingiz 
Khan, the accursed, was the Tatar, Timurchi, and he was the 
mihtar [chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his people 
. . . . Among the tribes of the Mughal was another Turk of 
importance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated; and 
the whole of the tribes of the Mughals were under the rule 
of these two persons. . . . All the tracts of the Turk tribes, 
at the hand of their iniquity and sedition were reduced to 
misery. . . 

Juvaini, the author of the Jdkdn Kushai, applies to the 
Mongols the passage from the Koran: “ Beware of provoking 
the Turks, for they are formidable.”* Abul-feda quotes an 
Aiab author to the effect that the Eussians are a people of 
Turkish race,* when pointing to them as belonging to the group 
of non-Musulman and non-Tajik inhabitants of what were 
regarded as civilised countries. Ibn Haukal, touching on the 
question from a geographical point of view, writes: “ Tiraz 
[Taraz] is on the extreme frontier between the country of the 
Tnrks and that of the Musulmans ” *; yet the Musulmans, in 
this case, were, to a great degree, of Turki race'. And, again, 
Minhaj-ud-Din mentions an invasion of Tib^et (from Upper 
Bengal apparently*) and says : “ All the people [of Tibet] were 
Turks, aichers, and [furnfshed with] long bows.” ® Idrisi, also, 
in speaking of Tibet, says : “ This is the country of the Tibetan 
Turks”; and afterwards: “This intervening space is covered 
with pastures, forests, and strong castles belonging to the 

^ Tabdkdt~i"Ndsiri, pp. 935-6. 

* D’Olisson, Inirod. p. xxiiL 

® Keiiiaud’s Abul~/eda, ii.,'pt. 1, p. 296. 

* Thonnelier, Diet. Oeogr., p. 4S. 

® Tabdkdt-i-Ndairi, p. 666. 
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Tibetan Turks.” Further on again, he tells us: “There are 
Turks of very diyerse races ” ((^ raeet ir'e» diverm) ; and he 
proceeds to detail, among others, the Tibetans and the Ealmaks. 
The names of the remaining tribes he mentions in this passage, 
are spelled in so unintelligible a manner, that 1 can recognise 
none but the Kirghiz and Kipchdks, with whom he thus classes 
the Tibetans and the Ealmaks as, all alike, Turks 1 ^ 

The poet Ehusru, in the passage cited above, calls the people 
he describes, by the name of Tatar, though a little lower down 
(on the same page) he says they were “ Turks of Eai; ” while 
elsewhere, he frequently speaks of the same people as Moghuls.’* 
Further, the late Mr. B. B. Shaw has explained, with regard 
to the word Tajiks that it stands in opposition to Turk, just 
as Aral stands to Ajam,^ and thus is not necessarily a race 
name. 

Many other instances might he given of this non-ethnic use 
of the word Turk, and with them might be included also 
some relating to a similar employment of the term Tatar} 
But the above will suffice to make it clear that, though the 
Moghuls of Moghulistan were often called Turks, during the 
period including the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, it need 

^ Jaubert’s IdriBi, pp. 494 and 498. 

‘ Hiti editor. Professor Dowi^on, in a foot-note, marvels that his author 
should “sometimes confound Turks and Mughals,” while “in some passages 
he discriminates very accurately between tliem.” Herein lies precisely the 
difficulty that has occurred to other translators and commeniators. The 
solution, I venture to think, is as now pointed out. 

^ According to some authorities it might be said that Turk was used in 
opposition to Surt; but the application of the word 8art is subject to some 
variations. Mr. Shaw gives as a detinilion of Sart: —“ A term applied by the 
nomads (Kirghiz, Kazaks, etcA to dwellers in settled habitations, whether 
Turks or T4jiks, t.e., whether Turanians or Iranians.” But, in some cases, 
the name Sart is used to denote only the settled Turks, and to differentiate 
them from the Tajiks. Moreover, in the works of Musulman authors 
referring to the period of the Tarikh-i-Baahidit it is seldom found as an 
ordinary appellation, though Baber, it is true, employs it in describing 
Marghin4n. In our own times it is not often heaul in the eastern parts of 
Central Asia; though, to judge by Russian writings, it is perhaps more 
frequently us^ in Khiva and the adjoining regions of Russian Turkiptan, etc. 
It is, however, an imperfect term to make comparisons with. (See Shaw, 
Sketch 6f Turk* Language, Asiat. Socy., Bengal, pt. ii., 1880, pp. 61 and 116; 
Baber, p. 3; and Lerch in Jtussiache Jtevue, 1872, Heft, i., p. 33. Also Shaw’s 
High Tartary, p.‘ 26, where he defines the Sarts as “ a settled. |)eople, who 
include the Aryan Tajiks as well as the Tartar Oosbeks and others.”) 

* The Hiung Nu of Chinese historians have often been described as a Turki 
race, yet it is significant that Professor de Lacouperie, on investigating the 
point, came to the conclusion that the Hiung Nu “ seem to have been a 
political, not a racial, unity.” (See Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation, 
p. 223.) 
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not be assumed that they were actually of Turkish race, either 
by origin or by subsequent fusion of blood. There was, howeyer, 
another and very important circumstance that complicated this 
question of nomenclature still further. It was, it seems, the 
desire of all the tribes and nations of Central Asia, to identify 
themselves with the race which happened to be in the ascendant 
at any particular time. They endeavoured to adopt its naine, and 
to pass themselves off as members of the nation in supremacy, 
regardless of racial affinities. Eashid-ud-Din has laid special 
stress on this point in his great work on the Mongols, and has 
explained the matter in one place as follows: “They [the 
Tatars] made themselves so powerful and formidable, that the 
other nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and re¬ 
garded as ''.n honour this name, under which they had become 
famous; just as at the present day ^ the Jalair, Tatar, Uirat, 
Ungut, Earait, Naiman, Tangut, and others, find glory in the 
name of Mongol, made illustrious by that of Chingiz Khan 
and his descendants—a name which, at an earlier date, they 
would have disdained. The young people of all these nations 
believe, even now, that their ancestors have always borne the 
style of Mongol; but it was not so, for formerly the Mongols 
were only one of the nations of Turks. . . . This name has 
been extended to such a degree, that nowadays the people of 
Khitai (Northern China) and of Nan-gyass (Southern China), as 
well as the Churchi, the Uighur, the Kipchak, the Turkoman, 
and the Earluk; also the Captives and the Taziks (Muham¬ 
madans), who have been brought up among the Mongols are 
[all of them] called Mongols; and they are all interested in 
passing for Mongols, in order that they may gain consideration. 
Previous to this period it was the same with the Tatars, on 
account of their power, and this is the reason why the Mongols 
are still called Tatars in China and in India, by the Kirghiz, 
the Bashgirds, in ,the Kipchak country, in the north of Asia, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in Egypt, and in Africa.” ® 

It has been observed above, that in India the word Moghul 
was employed, subsequent to the days of Chingiz, in the*'same 
way as the word Turk in Central Asia, and Tatar in Europe, 
and on this subject Mr. H. G. Keene has come to conclusions 
which coincide with the teachings of Eashid-ud-Din. It 
denoted, in the first place, the group of tribes or nations who 

' J.e., the early years of the fourteenth century. 

2 D’Ohsson, i., pp. 428-9. 
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composed the armies of the northern invaders, with little or no 
reference to their racial origin; and secondly, at the time of 
Baber, it was regarded as something scarcely better than a term 
of contempt. But later, when the so-called Moghul dynasty 
came to be looked up to as the supreme power, the name 
assumed a different and more respectful significance. Mr. 
Keene writes; “ Under Akbar, when the empire had become a 
firm result of successful war, the word [Moghul] recovered its 
prestige and—like the name of ‘Goth’ in Spain—came to 
indicate ‘ a noble conqueror,’ or the descendant of one ” ; ^ and 
in support of this view he cites a valuable passage from Khafi 
Khan (for which he acknowledges his indebtedness to the late 
Professor Blochmann, who may be inferred to have translated 
it), which runs as follows: “The flourishing condition of 
Mugholistan commenced with Mughol Khan, who was a great 
king. Although from the time of Akbar the word Mughol has 
been applied to the Turks and Tajiks of Iran (Persia) to such 
an extent that even the Sayyids of Khorasan were called 
Mughols, yet in reality the word is the proper term for those 
Turks who belong to the descendants and house of Mughol 
Khan; and it was used in this sense in the time of the earlier 
(Moslem) kings of Delhi. . . .” Here Khafi Khan uses Turk 
in the same sociological sense as Rashid-ud-Din, Minhaj-ud- 
Din, Mirza Haidar, and the rest.’^ 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, too, furnishes some instructive remarks, 
in his Report on the Punjab census, on the way the words Twrk 
and Moghul have come to be used in modern times in the north 
of India. A Turk is there regarded as a native of Turkistan 
and a man of Mongolian race. “In the Delhi territory, 
indeed,” writes Mr. Ibbetson, “ the villagers, accustomed to 
describe the Mughals of the Empire as Turks, use the word as 

* Turks in India, p. 24. 

^ I may take this opportunity of remarking, that Mr. Keene must have 
referred to the old translation of the Swedish, officers of Charles XII., when 
he stales (n..50) that Abul Gh&zi “is represjnted as saying that^e wrote his 
book * in the Moghul or Turki language.’* ” I cannot find such a passage in 
Desmaisons’ version. At p. 36 the author is made to write:—Afih de mettre 
cette histoire k la port4e de toutes les classes, je I’ai 4crite en Turcand 1 
believe this to be the only allusion he makes to the subject. It is an 
additional instance of the dual mode of asing the word Ihirk, for here Ab^ 
Ghdzi employs it to denote the language of the Turks proper, in an ethnic 
sense. He in no way classes the two tongues as one. He was, himself, a 
Turk of Khiva, and Mr. Erskine, who remarked the inconsistency in the old 
version of Abul Gbizi’s history, has well said: —“ No Moghul or Turk would 
have confounded these two languages." i., p* 636, App.) . 
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BynonymouB with * ofilcial ’; and I haye heard my Hindu olerks^ 
of Kayath caste, described as Turks merely because they were 
in Ooremment employ. On the Biloch frontier, also, the word 
Turk is commonly used as synonymous with Mughal.” ^ 

But though Oriental writers make use of the tribal name of 
Ttirh to denote a nomadic people, similar inconsistencies are 
not wanting in European languages. The way in which the 
French apply the word BoMmien to the gipsies is a parallel 
instance. The gipsies, though in no way belonging to the 
same race as the natives of Bohemia, acquired their name in 
France, on account of certain social habits and customs which 
they were believed to have brought with them from Bohemia, 
and because they were known to wander Into France from that 
country.^ 4^ almost similar instance, though not precisely 
parallel, was the use in English of the word Indian^ during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to define the aborigines of 
North America, the Caribbean, and many other islands. In this 
case it was not the social condition and proclivities of the inhabi¬ 
tants that caused the misapplication of name, but their colour, 
the climate and products of their countries, and other circum¬ 
stances, which reminded those who came into contact with 
them, of the India of the East. The process and result, how¬ 
ever, are much the same. But if we leave^out of consideration 
the fact that Turk happened also to be a race-name, its 
employment to designate the pastoral tribes of unsettled abodes 
becomes no more anomalous than such appellations as Kohi- 
itanif Baduin, etc., in Asia, or the familiar Mountaineer, 
Islander, etc., in Europe. 

Misapplication, or change in the application, of race-names 
is a practice so commonly met with, that it is almost super¬ 
fluous to mention it here. It may, however, be briefly pointed 
out, in regard to the names we are dealing with, t£at the term 
Tajik has been made, in one instance, to take exactly the 
opposite meaning to that which it usually bears. Mr. A. G. 
il^lis, of the British Museii^, informs me that while early 
Armenian writers applied it to ‘ the Arabs,’ modern Armenians 

' Heport on the Punjab Censuefor 1881. Calcutta, 1883, vol. i., p. 276. 

» It is curious that the name Qypsey is a corruption of 'kgypticvn. They 
are always called E^ptioua iu our early Acts of Parliament, and it is probable 
fhat they came to England first from Egypt, whither they had gone from the 
country of the Golden Horde, where we first meet with them.—H. H. 

’ Whence it came about that the Arabs are referred to as Ta-hi in early 
Chinese accounts of the West.—H. H. 
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liare imposed it on the Turks and the Turkish Empire, and 
even on Mnsnlmans in general. In this case it seems that the 
word is used to imply a * stranger/ or * barbarian ’; ^ but it 
is a carious example of the length to which misapplication can 
go, for it constitutes an absolute reversal of the usual and 
original sense of the word. In the Tcmkh-i-BadUdi, among 
other books, we find Hazara used for * hill-men,’ or * moun¬ 
taineers/ without reference to its original meaning or to any 
racial consideration, while in modem times the term has become 
the name of a specific race or people. Hazdra meant simply 

a thousand,” and was the name, it appears, which was given 
to a particular section of cavalry or other troops, who were 
perhaps the original settlers in the hill districts in question.^ 
What Mr. Ibbetson has told us above, of the employment of 
the words Tvrk and Moghul in the Punjab, ts another 
instance of mere misapplication or irrelevent nomenclature; 
but we need hardly go far from home to find a telling example 
of the same thing. From Earle’s Philology of the Englidi 
Tongue^ we learn, with regard to the Cymraeg, or British 
language now spoken in Wales, that ** the Anglo-Saxons called 
it Wyl^, and the people who spoke it they called Wdlaa, which 
we have modernised into Wales and Welsh. So the Germans 
of the Continent called the Italians and their language Wdeeh. 
The word simply meads foreign or strange. At various points 
on the frontiers of our race we find them affixing the name on 
the conterminous Bomance-speaking people .... The French 
.... in the reign of Edward the Confessor, are called, by the 
contemporary [Anglo-Saxon] annalist, tha Weiitoe men, by 
which was meant ^ the foreigners.’ ” * 

Thus, the evidence on this subject (apart from that of nick¬ 
names or terms of contempt) points to three distinct con¬ 
clusions. Tha first is that, in reading the histories of Musul- 
man authors, the tribal names they use must not always be 

a 

* Frofessor N61deke has been good enough to inform Mr. Boss that Tajik 

(better Tdchik) and Tdsti are the same word, the former being %nerely the 
older form. Chik means ** belonging ti},” &nd in this case ** belonging to the 
tribe of In modern Persian Chik becomes Zi. 

^ It is quite possible that the name of the famous Turkish tribe of the 
Khazart is connected with the same word.—H. H. 

‘ Page 23. 1 aih indebted to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for this appropriate 
extract. 

* In another way, the name of the specific tribe Alemanni, who lived 
nearest to Qaul of all the (Germans, became the generic name of all Germany 
•—AlLsmagne.—-H. H. 
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taken to haye a racial significance; or, in otker words, it is 
necessary in every case where either the term Twrk or Taiar 
occurs, to see whether the writer is applying it in its general 
and sociological acceptation, or in a specific and discriminating 
ethnic sense. The second conclusion is that the word Moghidf 
even where it is used in an ethnic sense, is frequently mis¬ 
applied, and so extended, at certain periods in history, as to 
comprise many tribes of real Turki race (among others), until 
large numbers of people who were not of Moghul race came to 
be called Moghuls. This habit appears to have been prevalent 
first in the time of Chingiz and his immediate successors, and 
subsequently during the ascendency of the Chaghatai (or 
so-called Moghul) dynasty in India. The third conclusion is 
that the application and significance of all three names—Turk, 
Tatar, ani^ Moghul—varied at different times and in different 
countries. It appears to me that a due appreciation of these 
three points will help to clear up much that has been regarded 
hitherto as inconsistent, and even contradictory, in the Musul- 
mau histories, and has occasioned no little controversy among 
European writers. That the ethnographic nomenclature of 
Persian, Turki, and Arabic writers is anomalous, cannot but 
be granted; but in Asiatic nomenclature what is there that is 
not anomalous ? They had no knowledge of the scientific 
ethnology that guides the modern European commentator on 
their works, but merely followed the common speech of the 
time, and employed the terms that had grown into use among 
the people around them. In reading their books, therefore, it 
is futile to look for systematic nomenclature; but if they are 
read with a due regard to date, locality, and other circum¬ 
stances, they will seldom be found, I think, to contain actual 
contradictions; for loose and inaccurate though Asiatics are in 
some respects—such as in figures, measurements, geographical 
details, etc.—they are usually remarkably clear on such subjects 
as blood relationsl^ip, family lineage, and racial descent. 

But here we must lea^e the Moghuls, and glance briefly at 
those original Turks, or ¥ighurs, who may be regarded as 
the immediate ancestors of the population of Alti-Shahr (and 
indeed all Eastern Turkistan) and the main stock of their race. 
Who the Uighurs were in remote times, and what was their 
origin, are speculative questions which need not be investigated 
here. The best notices of them during early historic times 
point to their home-land as lying in north-western Mongolia; 
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but iu the ninth century they are recorded,in the Chinese annals,* 
to have been displaced from that region and to have been 
driven southward by the Kirghiz,* who were themselves, at that 
time, beginning to rise to power, and tending, like other Turki 
tribes, to press towards the south and west. In early times 
there seem to have been at least two confederacies of Uighurs 
in the further east; one living in the region now known as 
Zungaria, and called the Naimdn Uighur, or “ Eight Uighurs,” 
while the other inhabited the country watered by the Orkhon 
and the Tula, and were known as the Toghuz Uighur, or “ Nine 
Uighurs.” * When the latter were driven to the south and west, 
the former remained in their old country, where they are found 
at the time of Chingiz Khan. The Toghuz Uighur settled in the 
eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, and gradually builf up a new 
kingdom, extending over all the eastern portion of that chain. 
Here one of their states seems to have been established on the 
south of the mountains, and subsequently another on the north. 
The first had for its chief town the representative of the modern 
Kara-Khoja (called at different periods Si-Chao, Ho-Chao, and 
Kao-Chang), and embraced, at some periods at least, the 
modern district of Kuchar, then known as Kui-tze; while the 
capital of the second was Bishbalik (the Five Towns), which 
stood on, or near, the site of the present Urumtsi. Very little 
is known of even these later Uighur kingdoms, although the 
date when they flourished is not a very remote one. It is 
chiefly from the Chinese chronicles that any knowledge of their 
history is to be gathered, but even these do not appear to have 
been compiled with completeness, nor to have embraced the 
entire Uighur nation, which must have been a large and 
influential one for a long period. 

In addition to these Uighurs, always so named, and living in 
the Eastern Tian Shan, there was a third section of the race 
dwelling farther west. They are called Sometimes the ‘ Kar- 
lughi,' and. their seat of power was OTsiginally at Ili-b^ik and 
on the head waters of the Chu. Daring the eleventh and 
twelftli centuries, they appear to have dominated Western 
Turkistan and perhaps the whole of Alti-Shahr, while one of 
« • 

* See Bretschneider, i., p. 236 seq. Also Klaproth, Tableaux p. 129. 

* Or more properly, as Sir H. Howorth notes—“the people whom the 
Chinese call Hakas, aud who are identified, in my paper on the Kcrais, with 
the ancestors of that famous people—the subjects of I’rester John—who, in 
the time of Chingiz, are found dominating the old Uighur country.” 

^ 1 owe this definition to Sir H. Howorth. 
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tbeir chief towns was Eashghar, then known as Urdn-Eand. 
Their mlers were the so-called *Ilak-Ehans/ or *Eara- 
Ehans/ whose history is more or less known through the works 
of Arab and Persian authors, since the conversion of one of the 
line—a certain S&tuk Kara Ehan—to Islam, in the first half of 
the tenth century. That the state and dynasty of the Xlak 
Ehans were in reality Uighur, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence to prove, although the name of Uighwir was not used 
by Musulmdn authors till a much later date. They seem to 
have been known by the name of Ta-gaz-gaz^ until the 
thirteenth century, when they begin to appear under that of 
Uighur in Western annals, though the Ilak Ehans were then no 
more. From these same Mnsulman historians we learn that, 
during patts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the kingdom 
of the Ilak Ehans extended from Ehorasan to China, which is 
perhaps scarcely to be taken literally, but is only au other way 
of saying that it extended a long way to the east; for the 
Chinese, in their chronicles of the same period, speak of trans¬ 
actions between their Emperors and the Ehans of Eao-Chang 
and Bishbdlik, as if these were independent chiefs.^ 

We come to surer ground about the year 1124, when Yeliu 
Taishi, the Gurkhan of the Eara Ehitai, overran the whole of 
Eastern Turkistan and captured Balasaghun, together with 
much of the country to the northward, which was • then under 
the sway of the Ilak. Ehans. This invasion put an end to the 
kingdom of the Western Uighurs—the Earluks, or Earakbani— 
while the Eastern Uighurs became tributary to the conquerors. 
But it was a conquest that probably had little infiaence on the 
people by whom the land was inhabited. It is uncertain what 
tribes the army of the Gurkhan was composed of; in all proba¬ 
bility it was much mixed in race, while in any case, it was a 
mere army of invasion and by no means constituted the migra¬ 
tion of a people.' The dominion of the Eara' Ehitai, moreover, 

t • 

^ This word is, no doubt, aow Arab corruption of some Turk! term, or a 
mis-reading due to copyists. Ta-gar-gar, Ba-gaz-gazt etc., are other'variants 
of the same word ; and all lock as if they contained a corruption of Uighur, 
or possibly even of Toghuz-Vighur. In the geographical notices of the Arab, 
Yakut! (fifteenth century) the-name occius as without any 

altf. He calls thorn a race of Turks. (^Not. et Extr., ii., p. 531.) 

* I have purposely omitted to mention the separate Uighur state which is 
said to have been established near Ean-chou and Su-chou, on the borders of 
China, as that lay beyond the range of the provinces in question in the 
Tarikh-t-Btuhidi, and was probably a mere isolated state or community of 
very small importance. 
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lasted for less than a hnndred years, so that the Uighnrs, as a 
nation, mnst haye formed too solid a mass to haye been in any 
degree changed in race by this conquest. 

Thus, it may be said generally, that for seyeral centuries 
preyioos to the rise of the Mongols, certain Tnrki-Uighnr 
peoples (they may, in future, be called simply Uighurs), under 
whateyer line of kings, had oyerspread the whole of the pro- 
yince of Alti-Shahr and the districts to the east of it, while at 
some periods they held sway in Zungaria and extended their 
dominion westward into Transoxiana. While exercising inde¬ 
pendent rule, and eyen subsequently, when allied with Chingiz 
Khan against the Kara Khitai and other enemies,^ they appear to 
haye shown warlike qualities, but at later dates the impression 
we receive of them is that of a peace-loving, cultivated race, 
of settled habits, and forming as great a oontrast*as possible to 
their Moghul neighbours. Their taste for literature must have 
been a strong one; in fact, they were the only literate people at 
that time in existence between China in the east, and Trans- 
oxiana in the west. They are credited with having been the 
first to reduce the Turki language to writing, by borrowing the 
Syriac written character from the Nestorian missions which, in 
the Middle Ages, were spread over Central Asia; while the 
writing, thus founded by the Uighurs, became, at a later period, 
the origin of the’systems still in use among the Mongols 
and the Manchus.’’ Many books were written by them, and 
both Bashid-ud-Din and Abul Ghazi point to their services 
being in request as administrators, accountants and writers of 
the Turki language. The latter author especially bears witness 
to their capabilities in these pursuits. He says: “ Daring the 
reign of the grandsons of Chingiz Khan the accountants and chief 
officers of government in Mavard-un-Nahr, in Khorasdn and in 
Ir&k, were*all Uighurs. Similarly, it was the Uighurs who filled 
these posts in Khitai during the reign of the sons of Chingiz 
Khan. Oktai Kaan, son and suchessor of Chingiz Khan, 
entrusted Khorasan, Mazandaran 3 .nd Gilan to a Uighur named 
Kurguz, who was well versed in keeping account and knew 
thoroughly how to levy, in these provinces, the taxes, which he 
remitted regularly, each year, to Oktai Kaan.” • They occupied, 
indeed, a very similar position to that of the Bengali and 

* They submitted voluntarily to Chingiz in 1209. 

* Yule’s Cathay, pp. 205 and 264-6, Also Bretschneider, i., p. 262. 

* Pages 41-2, 
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Marathi Hindas in the administrations of the Chaghat4i 
Emperors of India. 

Thongh the Arabs, dnring their invasions of Eastern Tur- 
kistan in the eighth oentnry, had done their best to impose the 
Musulman religion on the old Uighur population, it seems that 
they met only with very partial success, as far as the bulk of 
the people was concerned. They no doubt converted the Kara- 
Khani, as is shown by the coinage, and it is probable that from 
the eleventh century onwards, the population in the western 
districts was largely Mohammadan. In the central and eastern 
parts, however, the Uighurs continued to be Buddhists and 
belonged to the red sect of that religion; but Nestorian Christi- 
anity must also have been fairly prevalent among them. They 
are spoken of very generally as Tarsi, and according to some 
authorities, this should be taken to indicate that they were 
Christians; but as regards the exact meaning of the word Tarsi, 
there are differences of opinion. In many cases it was, no 
doubt, applied to the Nestorians in various parts of Asia, but it 
was also applied to the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and was 
even used to denote idolaters.^ 

Strangely enough, the only two European accounts we have 
of the Uighurs in the Middle Ages (the thirteenth century) 
differ on this subject: Plano Carpini starting positively that 
they were Nestorian Christians, while William Rubruk, only 
eight years later, pronounces them, with equal certainty, to have 
been idolaters, and ho adds that they dwelt in towns together with 
Nestorians and others. It is possible that Rubruk may have 
regarded most of those he saw as Buddhists, and that he classed 
all Buddhists with idolaters; if so, he would only have been 
following the practice of many of the Musulman writers, who 
drew no very clear distinction between religions that were foreign 
to their own. But however uncertain this may be, the name 
of Tarsi frequently included the Nestorians, though it was 
ordinarily used, durihg the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to indicate *fcho Uighurs as & nation—or more particularly the 
Uighurs of the eastern Tian Shan. It is in this latter sense that 
Friar John of Montecorvino, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of the Tarsi tongue, for he could not have 
meant a Buddhist tongue. About the same period, too, the 
Armenian author Hay ton. Prince of Gorigos, in his account of 
the kingdoms of Asia, expressly applies the name of Tarsi to 

* See note, p. 290, 
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the country of the “Yogurs” or Uighurs.' Mirza Haidar, 
writing in the sixteenth century, makes no mention of Tam, or 
even of Uighurs generally, as being the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkistan/'* and it may be inferred that, by his time, the bulk 
of the people having become Musulmans, had ceased to be 
distinguished by their race-name of Uighur. He speaks only 
of the ‘ Sarigh,’ or ‘ Yellow,’ Uighurs, who appear to have 
been a small community occupying a territory to the east, or 
north-east, of Khotan, and to have been, according to his view, 
idolaters.^ These may quite possibly have been merely a 
section of the original inhabitants who had retained their old 
religion—Christianity or Buddhism—and had found a refuge 
from the converting Musulmans in the secluded region border¬ 
ing on the eastern desert. In this case they would ^ave been 
Turks, like the rest of the population, in race and language. 

Besides the Uighurs, the only people that are heard of in 
Alti-Shahr, at the period of the Tdrikh-i-Rashtdi, are the Kal- 
maks, as they had begun then to be called by Musulman 
writeifs.'* To the Mongols and the Chinese they were known 
as Oirat, and this was probably their real name.® They 
must have been few in number, and were, of course, Mongolian, 
and not Turki, in race. Their home was among the eastern 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and therefore only partially within 
the limits of Alti-Shahr: thus they were more properly 
borderers of the “Eastern Khanate,” or Uighuristan, and 
indeed occupied very much the same localities in which they 
are found at the present day. In this region, like in Moghul- 
istan, there were no towns or cultivated districts: the people 
were tent-dwellers, and owners of flocks, and their religion was, 
no doubt, Buddhism then, as it is now. During the period of 
the Moghul Khans, they appear to have played but a small part 
in the history’of the country, and to have exercised little 
influence over the course of its affairs ; though after the dis- 

‘ See Yule’s Cathay, p. 205. ^ 

* He notices only certain persons as Uighurs, and in the one pass^e where 
he mentions the word Tarsa, he is citing the Tarikh-i-Jahdn Kushdi. In his 
day the name was probabl)’ extinct. 

® See p. 348, and note, p. 349. 

* Professor Grigorief states that the name of Kalmdk (or Kal-im&k') only 
appears for tlie first time in the fifteenth century. (Schuyler, i., p. 369.) 

® The Chinese corruption was Wa-la. They are the same people who 
became subsequently known as Sleuth or Oldt, and Zungar ('Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 159); though it would perhaps be more correct to follow the Chinese 
traveller Chuan Yuan, of the last century, and say that the Zungan were' a 
branch of the Sleuths. (See Gueluy, Chine Vccid. in Le Mitseon, 1887, p. 100.) 

i 
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appearance of the Moghuls, and with the opening of the 
eighteenth centnry, they began to rise to yery considerable power, 
and, in connection with the Tibetans of Lassa, entered into 
intrignes and wars that resulted in their own country, together 
with all Eastern Tnrkistan and the Hi region, falling into the 
possession of China. 

In Aiti-Shahr there could not have been many Moghuls, for 
with the exception of some few valleys among the southern 
slopes of the western Tian Shan, the country could, in no way, 
have been suited to their mode of life. When Sultan Said 
Khan conquered Kashghar in 1514, perhaps a certain propor¬ 
tion of them may have followed him, but at that date their 
numbers, even in Moghulistan, must have become much reduced 
from what they had previously been. Therefore, when a few 
years later (1525-6), he withdrew the remnant of them from 
their own country to the hills near Kashghar, in order to 
rescue them from the hostility of the Kirghiz, they would have 
formed too small a body to have been accounted part of the 
population of Alti-Shahr. By that date the Moghul JJlm had 
become a mere band of refugees; and though afterwards, for a 
short time, at fitful intervals, their Khans sallied forth from 
Kashghar and gained some successes over the Kirghiz, the 
middle of the sixteenth century may be said, approximately, to 
have seen their practical extinction as a nation.^ 

’ See for some further remarks on this subject Sec. VI. of this Introduction. 
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SECTION V. 

The Eastern Khanate, ob UmHUBisTAN. 

Their inward thought U that their bouses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling places to all generations; they call their lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not; . . .—Ps. xlix., 11-12. 


The province called by JKirza Haidar, ‘ Mangalai Suyah,’ ex¬ 
tended, as we have seen, from, the western limit oj Farghina as 
far east as the modern Kara Shahr, a town and district that, in 
his d&y, bore the name of Ohalish, and more anciently that of 
* Yanki ’ or * Yen-Ki.’ This district, and the larger one of Tnrfdn, 
that lay beyond it to the eastward, formed, daring the two 
centuries (or the greater part of them) that the Tdrihh-i-Bashidi 
embraces, a Moghul principality which had an entirely separate 
government from that of the chief Moghul Khanate. During 
the latter half of the fourteenth century and the first quarter of 
the fifteenth, while .the Dughlat Amirs were in power in the 
provinces of Kashghar, Aksu, Khotan, etc.—^that is, in the whole 
of Alti-Shahr—there is nothing in the TaHhh^-Bouihidi, or in 
the work of any Musulman author that I am acquainted with, 
to indicate who were the rulers of these eastern districts, except 
Mirza Haidar’s mention of their temporary conquest by Khizir 
Khwdja. It seems probable, from what may be learned from 
the side of China, that the region was regarded as more or less 
undeT the power of the Moghul Khans, and the author of the 
Zafar-Ndma, in narrating the wars between Timur and the 
Moghuls, seems also to imply that t^is was the case, as has 
been seen above. Later, again, towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when a division id the Moghul Vliis had taken 
place, Isan Bugha II., with the support of one section, set him¬ 
self up in Ghdlish and Turfdn, and there established a separate 
principality, or Khanate, which lasted down to, and even beyond, 
the date when Mirza Haidar’s history closes. 

Our author is fond, as will be found in the course of his 
narrative, of using copulate names, and therefore generally 
applies to this eastern Khanate, the form Chdli^-Turfdn, or 

i 2 
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‘ Chdlish and Turf an,* from its two central and principal dis¬ 
tricts. There were times, however, as he relates, when the 
province of Aksu also fell under the rule of the eastern Khan, 
though it belonged properly to Alti-Shahr. But on two occa¬ 
sions he mentions a country or province of Vighuristdn, and in 
one passage, when describing the boundaries of ‘Mangalai 
Suyali,’ says that it marched, on the east, with the province of 
Uighuristan. It would appear, therefore, that the small eastern 
Khanate really bore that name down to the sixteenth century; 
and if this is the case, the survival is an interesting one. 

Within the district of Turfan, and only some twenty-seven 
miles to the south-east of it, stands the little known, but ancient, 
town of Kara-Khoja, which has borne also, in the course of its 
history, sevqfal other names, the chief of them having come 
to us, through the Chinese, in the forms of Kao-Chang and 
Ho-Chao. The Chinese annals of the Sung and Yuan dynasties ^ 
mention this place frequently, and make it clear that from 
the ninth century to within the twelfth, Kao-Chang was the 
capital of a Uighur kingdom which bordered on the north with 
another Uighur state, called Bishbalik (the modern Urumtsi), 
and on the west with a third known, anciently, as Kui-tze, Kus, 
etc., and now as Kuchar.^ These States, collectively, appear to 
have been the home and centre of the Uighur race, until a 
much later date than when, in the twelfth century, they lost their 
political independence and became subject to the Kara-Khitai. 
It would not be improbable, therefore, that the region having 
become known to neighbouring nations on the west as Vighwr- 
istdn, when independent, should have retained that name long 
afterwards, though subject to foreign rulers. 

On the partition of the empire of Chingiz Khan among his 
sons, we read of Uighuristan falling to the appanage of Chag- 
hatai Khan, and we also learn, from Mirza Haidar, of Chaghatai 
having entrusted the province called ‘ Mangalai- Suyah,’ as far 
east as Chalish, to the care of the Dughhits, but not a word is 
said regarding the disposal of the districts to the eastward of 
Chalish. Beferring to a later date—about 1320—Abul Gh*azi 
mentions Uighuristan as one of the countries, the inhabitants of 

’ As translated by Dr. Bretschneider, i., pp. 238-50; and’ii., pp. 198-202. 

* 'J’his IS t'le (Jhiiiese acceptation, but it is perhaps more probable that 
Kuitze or Kuchar did not form a third state; it may have been included in 
Kao-Chang. At an earlier period (seventh century) Kuitze or Ku-tze is 
believed by Mr. Watters to have been one of the five divisions, or five cities, 
of Bishbdhk. (See note, p. 02 of Introduction). 
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whicli, being without a Ehan at that time, summoned Isdn 
Bngha 1. from Mavara-nn-Nahr to reign over them. But although 
a region is often mentioned by this name subsequent to the time 
of Chingiz, no indication, as far as I am aware, is given of its 
situation, until we come to Mirza Haidar’s incidental statement 
that it constituted the eastern neighbour of ‘ Mangalai Suyah,’ 
and was, consequently, identical with the Khanate of * Chalish 
and Turfan.’ On the other hand, though the Khanate is men¬ 
tioned by Erskine, he does not connect it with the Uighuristdn 
of Asiatic authors, but speaks of it always as “ the Eastern 
districts ”—presumably of the Moghul Khanate in general. 

Mirza Haidar, unfortunately, omits to apprise his readers of 
the extent of the Khanate of Uighuristan. At periods when 
Aksu was not comprised within its limits, it could not have 
been large. On the east it did not include Kumnf (Hami) till 
as late as 1513, when Mansur Khan annexed that State and 
joined it on to Turfan,' as we learn from Chinese sources of 
information. On the south it may have stretched to a con¬ 
siderable distance, but if so it could have enclosed, in that 
direction, only the sands of the desert. Northward, among the 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and along the valley of the Yulduz 
river, the inhabitants in the sixteenth century, at all events, 
and probably long before, appear to have been the Oirat or 
Kalmaks, but whether the Khans of Uighuristan counted these 
people among tiieir subjects is, from the Tdrikhi-Ba.shidi, not 
clear. It is possible that they may have done so at some 
periods, if not always, and in this case their State may have 
extended to the upper waters of the Yulduz and to the northern 
slopes of the Tian Shan. In the days of Khizir Khwdja of 
Moghulistan (about 1383 to 1399), the country of the Kalmaks 
would appear to have formed part of that Khan’s possessions, 
and, for this* reason evidently, was invaded by Timur in his 
expedition of 1388.* According to E^laproth (who does not 
name his authorities in this instance) the region, thus limited, 
is almost exactly that which was occupied by the Uighurs at 
the latest period of their existence*as a people, though this was 
long past the time when they had ceased to constitute self- 
contained or independent states. ^ Indeed, he assigns to them 

* Kuoiul reinuined dependent on Turf&n till the year 166H, when it became 
Chinese. 

* See P^tia de la Croix, Hist, de Timur Bee, ii., p. 46. 
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this position until beyond the date of Timur, or within the 
fifteenth century, and speaks of them as a group of small but 
not independent principalities.^ In all probability the inde¬ 
pendence, or otherwise, of these Uighur communities, had no 
influence on the name which their country went by among 
neighbouring nations; it seems merely to haye acquired the 
race-name of the inhabitants, as is often the case elsewhere, 
and (what chiefly concerns us here) to have preserved that name 
for some two hundred years, after a new and foreign principality 
had sprung up on its soil. 

The only consecutive account of the history of Turfan, from 
the days of Chingiz and the Uighur chiefs onwards, would seem 
to be that contained in the Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty, and we are indebted to Dr. Bretschneider for an 
epitomised translation of thern.^ The companion province of 
Chdlish is not mentioned in the epitome, and for this reason, 
we may assume that no notice of it is contained in the Mm^- 
Shi. Possibly the Chinese annalists may have regarded it as 
part of Turfan, and if this was the case, their account of that 
province may be taken to embrace the whole of the eastern 
Khanate of Uighuristan. The Ming record begins very shortly 
after the opening dates of the Tdnkh-i-Ra^idif by relating ^ 
how the prince of Tu-lu-fan (or Turfap), having repeatedly 
plundered foreign embassies proceeding through his dominion 
towards China, the Emperor, in 1377, despatched an army to 
punish him and ravage his territory— a task that seems to have 
been accomplished with success. No name is mentioned for 
this prince. The date would correspond with the reign, in 
Moghulistan, of Eamar-ud-Din, hut I know of nothing that 
points to Uighuristan forming a part of Eamar-ud-Din’s terri¬ 
tory, unless perhaps the fact that Timur, shortly after the date 
in question, when overrnning Moghulistan in the course of a 
punitive expedition, sent one of his columns as far east as 
Eara-Ehoja, which day well within Uighurist&n. On the other 
hand, a few years later, om the death of Ehizir Ehwija, Timur’s 
army, under Mirza Iskanddr, Jaid waste the country only as 
far east as Euchar, and then (for what reason is not stated) 

’ Tableaux Hietoriquee, pp. 121-^. ^ 

* Most, but apparently not all, of what Dr. Bretschneider has translated is 
contained in De Mailings Sist. de la Chine (vol. x.\ but it is there much 
scattered and invoWed with the history of Hami. Dr. Bretschneider's version is 
therefore the more useful of the two. (See his Med. Researchee, ii., pp. 193 eeq.) 
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drew off towards Khotan.^ Tet Shizir Ehwija is known^ from 
Mirza Haidar’s narrative, to have made at least a temporary 
conquest of Tnrfin and Kara-Ehoja. 

These events occurred during the best days of the Moghul 
power, when raiding and general lawlessness flourished, and it 
is to he inferred from what little we know of the history of 
those times, that even if Eamar-ud>Din sometimes held sway in; 
TJigburistdn, he was not necessarily the recognised chief of the 
State. But, whoever was the chief, he seems to have been sub¬ 
dued by the Ming army, for we read of Turfan, in 1406, sending 
a mission of homage to Peking, while two years after that date 
another is recorded to have been despatched by the ruling 
Khan, this time under the leadership of a Buddhist priest. In 
1422 a chief of TurfAn, whose name is given as Jn-giii-rJi-cha^ 
is reported to have been expelled from his government by Vais 
Khan of Bishbalik {i.e., Moghulistan), and to have personally 
carried his appeal for redress before the Emperor, who caused 
Vais Khan to restore In-ghi^rh-cha to his possessions. What 
means the Chinese Emperor took to compel the Moghul to 
perform this act of restitution is not stated but the Ming-Shi 
goes on to relate that in 1425 and 1426 In-ghi-rh-cha appeared 
a ,second and third time at Peking, at the head of his tribe,” 
to present tribute. In 1428, shortly after his return home, he 
died. 

The next reigning chief mentioned is one Ba-la-ma-rht on 
whom the Ming Emperor bestowed presents in 1441, on the 
occasion of the Egyptian envoy passing through Turf An on his 
way homeward from Peking. It was about this time—the 
middle of the fifteenth century—that the TurfAn chief, one 
Ye-mi-U Euo-jo (Imil Khwaja ?) took possession of Eara-Khoja 
and Lukotsin and assumed the title of Wang, or 'Prince.’ 
Previous to this^ says the Ming historian, TurfAn "was of little 
account, but it now became powerful, and appears to have 
extended its territory, for he incidentally mentions that it was 
bordered on one side by Moghulistan, and on another by Ehotan. 
The rise in power of the TurfAn chiefs did not prevent them 
from continuing to send tribute to China, and it was shortly 
afterwards (in 1465) settled that a mission should be despatched 
regularly once every five years. 

The particulars of these missions, the demands they made at 

* P4tis de la Croix, iii, pp. 216-17. 
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the Ming court, and the concessions granted from time to time 
by the Emperor, need not be followed here. One of them 
which appeared at Peking in 1469 reported that the Tnrfan 
chief had taken the title of *Snltan,’ and the name of this 
personage is recorded to have been All} In the Tdrikhri-Bashidi 
no mention is made of the name of Ali, in connection with 
Ui^huristan. The date points to Kabak Sultan, as well as the 
title; but as Ali is represented further on in the Chinese 
history to have been the father of Ahmad, we can hardly assume 
Kabak to be the Sultan indicated. The father of Ahmad was 
Yunus, who nowhere appears under the name of Ali, while 
Kabak was grand-nephew of Yunus. That Sultan Ahmad (or 
Alacha Khan)—and no other Ahmad—is the personage pointed 
to by the Chinese annals, seems more than probable, seeing that 
the dates of his succession and death agree very nearly with 
those given in the Tdrikh-i-Bashidi, and that he is said to be 
the father of Mansur. But this is not the only reason to suspect 
inaccuracy in this matter, on the part of the Chinese chroniclers. 
Even if Ahmad were to bo regarded as chief of Tnrfan, in the 
sense of being suzerain over the local prince, he could scarcely 
have played the part they attribute to him, without Mirza 
Haidar making some mention of his deeds. They represent 
liim, for example, as having proceeded in person against Hami 
in 1488, as having captured the town, and put to death the local 
chief*—a series of important events about which the Tdrikh-i- 
Bashidi is silent. We find there only a brief statement that his 
son, Mansur, carried on several wars against Khitai, or China. 

To proceed, however. In 1473 this Sultan Ali is said to have 
attacked and captured Hami, together with some tracts to the 
eastward, proceedings which called forth an expedition from China 
to recover these places from him. The Chinese had to retire 
unsuccessful; the Sultan retained Hami, but the tribute missions 
went on as before. About the same year that he annexed Hami, 
it appears thatf Sultan Ali also captured more than 10,000 of 
the trbe of Oirat, or Kalmaks, and in general he seems to have 
been a chief of warlike k^ndencies. He had in his hands 
the road by which all the tribute missions from the western 


' Klaproth says that in 1490 a rebel arose in Turfdh, who took the title of 
Suliau; and he appears to bo using some Chinese history as his authority. 
{Spraehe u, Schri/t d. Uiguren^ p. 47.) 

^ Bretschneider, ii., p. 196; De Mailla, x., pp. 256, 267. 
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countries were in the habit of coming and going, and he made 
the Emperor feel that it was well to be on good terms with 
him. 

In 1478 Ali died, and his son A-hei-ma (Ahmad) succeeded 
him as Sultan of Turfan. He also was generally successful in 
holding Hami against the Chinese; if he lost it at one time, he 
regained it shortly afterwards, and he made the governor nomi¬ 
nated by the Chinese, a prisoner. During the period 1478 to 
1493 he was nearly always at war with the Chinese, yet he 
seems to have been ever ready with his tribute, and several 
missions, carrying lions and other presents, are recorded to have 
been despatched during these years. At length, however (in 
1493) his mission, consisting of 172 men, was stopped and im¬ 
prisoned near the Chinese border. This event, occurring at a 
time when the Kalmaks on his northern frontier were assuming 
a threatening attitude towards him,^ decided Ahmad to abandon 
Hami and finally peace was established with the Chinese in 
1499. Five years later (1504) Ahmad died, and a struggle 
for the succession to the Khanate took place among his sons. 
The eldest, by name Man-su-rh (Mansur), got the upper hand, 
declared himself Sultan, and began at once to despatch tribute 
to Peking. In 1513 the subordinate Prince of Hami, Bai-ya-d^i 
by name, made over Jiis province to Mansur, who soon after¬ 
wards began to make incursions on Chinese territory proper, by 
invading Su-chou and Kan-chou. Whether he obtained any 
but a mere temporary hold on these districts is not apparent, 
but he is related to have had dissensions with the Chinese, on 
subjects connected with Hami, till his death in 1545. He was 
succeeded by his son, 8ha — i.e., Shah Khan. 

This is a brief outline of Dr. Bretschneider’s epitome of the 
chapters in the Ming history which relate to Turfan, or Uighur- 
istan. It shows, briefiy, the course of the history of the province 
according to the Chinese view; but whe;i we come to.compare 
the names and dates with the same story as gathered from the 
Tdrikh-i-Baskidit the two accounts a*re found not to agree. In 
the «ummary, or discursive table,*given in Section II. of this 
Introduction, some of the Khans of Uighuristan have been 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns (as far as obtainable), 
from Mirza Haidar's statements. They may be placed here in 

^ De says the Oirdt were perpetual enemies of the Musulmaus of 

Turfdn, and could put 60,000 men into the field. {BUi.t x., p. 802.) 
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juxtaposition with those of the Ming-Shi, for purpose of 
comparison, as follows:— 


Ming'Shi. 


1. In-ghi-rb-cha . . died 1428 

2. Mssku Timur. . . ? 


S. Ba>1a-ma-rh was reigning 1442 

4. Te-mi-li Huo-jo „ 1460 

5. Sultan Al'i . died 1478 


6. Ahmad , 

7. Mansur 

8. Shah Khaii 


» 

>» 


1504 

1545 

1670 


Tdrikh^i-Bcuhidi. 


1. Vais Khan 

2. Is&n Bttgha 11. 

3. Dust Muhamd. 

4. Eabak Sultan 

5. Ahmad . 

6. Mansur. 

7. Shah Khan . | 


died 1428 
„ 1462 

„ 1468 

. ? 
died 1504 
.. 1543 


was reiming at 
close of history. 


From this, it appears that none of the rulers mentioned by 
the Chinese are the same as those given in the Tdnhh-i-Bashidi, 
till the name of Ahmad Khan is reached, while the date of the 
death of his successor, Mansur Khan, differs by two years in 
the two accounts. The allusion to Vais Khan accords fairly 
satisfactorily as to date; but here all accordance ends. The 
first and third names on the Chinese list would appear to be 
of Mongol origin; the second is certainly Mongol, while the 
fourth and fifth, though Musulman, are in no way to be traced 
among the Moghul Khans whom we know of. It is, perhaps, 
possible that the earlier Moghul chiefs, while Islam had only 
partially spread among them, bore Mongol as well as Musulman 
names, and that the Chinese found it more convenient to use 
the former, in reducing them to their own phonetics; but 
against this conjecture for solving the difficulty, it must be 
considered that the number of Khans, previous to Ahmad, is 
too great, and that the dates do not correspond sufficiently to 
admit of the assumption that the Mongol names point to Khans 
of Moghulistan. A more probable explanation, perhaps, may 
be that during the reigns of lean Bugha II. and Dust Mu¬ 
hammad, there were also Moghul Amirs who (like •the Dughlat 
Amirs in Alti Shahr), if they did not reign, at all events held 
some kind of hereditary position as local chiefs, and that it was 
they who jent the tribute missions, and carried on intercourse, 
with the'Chinese court. Thus, though not supreme in,the 
Khanate, they might have been the chiefs best known to the 
Chinese. The possibility of. this suggestion derives some sup¬ 
port, 1 think, from the accounts the Chinese furnish of the 
towns of Kara-Khoja and Lu-ko-tsin (more anciently Liu- 
Cheng). During the first half of the fifteenth century, both 
these towns, though situated close to Tnrfan, were reckoned 
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independent, and sent their own tribute, separately, to Peking; 
and it was only when Tnrfan became powerful, after the middle 
of the century, that they were annexed to their more important 
neighbour.^ This would have been only rery shortly before 
the commencement of the reign of Sultan Ahmad, or when we 
come to corresponding names and dates in the two lists. At this 
time, it may be, the custom was changed, and the reigning Khan 
may have begun to send the tribute missions in bis own name; 
while the names—especially the non-Musulman ones—of the 
subordinate chiefs, would have tended soon to fall into oblivion 
and remain unnoticed by Muhammadan writers. This, however, 
is only a suggestion—a possible explanation of the discrepancies. 

Unfortunately, it is not the only puzzle connected with this 
eastern Khanate. In his Mimoirea eoncernant lea . Chi- 
woM,® Pbre Amyot has published several Chinese documents 
relating to Turfin, one of which is a rescript by the Emperor 
Shun-Chi (the first of the present dynasty), dated 1647, where 
notice is taken of the fact that Turfan had not sent to tender 
homage to China for more than 280 years—i.e., since some date 
previous to the year 1367, or the commencement of the Ming 
epoch! So direct a contradiction is this of all that the Ming 
history has recorded, that it would appear almost hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile the two statements. It would be tempting 
to put the Tsing Emperor^s direct assertion into the same side 
of the scales with Mirza Haidar's silence on the subject, and to 
suspect the veracity of the Ming chronicles; but my impression 
is that these records contain too much internal evidence of 
truth, and are too circamstantial in their facts, to admit of the 
matter being disposed of in so summary a manner. The Em* 
peror Shun-Chi, it must be remembered, had only come to the 
throne in 1644. He was a mere child of nine years of age in 
1647, while Ms elder relations, who were presumably his 
advisers, were Manchus, who had been deeply engaged in the 
wars which had won for him the Empire of China. They pro¬ 
bably knew little of the affairs of the country, or of the^istory 
of the dynasty that had just been* crushed by them and their 
people. The dynastic history of the Mings, moreover, was not 
written till many^years later,^ while, events connected with an 

' Bretschneider, ii., pp. 186, 187. 

* VoL xiv., p. 16. 

" The order for the compilation of the Miag 8M^ Dr. Terrion de Lacouperie 
informed me, was pasaed in 1679. Fifty-eight scholars were appointed to 
engage in the work, which was not finished till 1724. 
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insignificant Khanate in Central Asia wonld scarcely have been 
in the minds of the courtiers and secretaries, when the Emperor 
was made to pen, or to approve, the rescript in question; or if 
it was known to them that Tnrfan had sent tribute regularly— 
rather effusively—they probably sought to please him by conceal¬ 
ing the fact from his knowledge. The rescript is obviously 
intended to convey the idea that Shun-Chi is flattered by the 
homage paid him by the Sultan of Turfti,n, whose predecessors 
had never rendered so great an honour to the Emperors of the 
late dynasty; indeed, the whole document appears to be, more 
than anything else, a display of exultation on the part of the 
Emperor, intended to reflect on his Chinese predecessors. The 
occasion which brought about its promulgation, was the arrival 
of an envoy from the Turfan Sultan of the time, who is therein 
called “ Ablun-Mouhan ”—a corruption not easy to identify 
with any Musulman name. “Le Sultan,” runs the French 
translation, “ qui regne aujourd’hui sur le Tourfan, descend en 
droit ligne de Tchahatai, un des fils de Tsinkiskan, fondateur de 
la dynastie des Yuen ou Mongoux. Ces pr6decesseurs, depuis 
plus de deux oens quatre-vingts ans n’avaient point envoy4 
d’ambassade solemnelle pour rendre hommage a la Chine, et lui 
apporter le tribut. Le Sultan Ablun-Mouhan, ayant appris 
que j’4tais sur le trone de I’Empire^ Ghinois, m’envoie des 
ambassadeurs. . . . Une telle conduite m^rite quelque atten¬ 
tion de ma part. . . And the venerable Amyot adds signifi¬ 
cantly :—Ten years afterwards, that is to say in the year 
1657, the King of Tourfan again despatched ambassadors carry¬ 
ing tribute, which means in plain French, that he sent people 
to trade and to receive presents from the Emperor. Yet His 
Imperial Majesty was greatly flattered by this new mission.” 

A still more inexplicable statement is contained in a letter 
written by Amyot from Peking some time subsequently.^ Ee- 
ferring to Turfan, he says tlie country was so broken up in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, that in the year 1533 there 
were seventy-five smalh independent States, all the chiefs of 
which called themselves kifig^ Here, all that can be said is that 
Amyot must have fallen into some error. He was living at 
Peking as far back as the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
may be assumed to have *had good sources 6f information on 
historical as well as other subjects, but on this occasion he does 
not mention the authority for the statement he makes. The 

‘ Mim. Con. Ua Chin, xiv., p. 19. No date is traceable for this letter. 
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Mmg-Shi, as we have just seen, refers to the two towns of 
Eara-Khoja and Ln-ko-tsin, ae having been thought, by the 
Chinese, to be independent of Tnrfan, about a century before the 
date spoken of by Amyot, but during this interval the tendency 
of events in Uighuristan was towards consolidation of the king* 
dom, and centralisation of the power of the Khan. The date 
1533 falls within the reign of Mansur Ehan, who, we see from 
the histories of Mirza Haidar and that of the Ming dynasty, 
was the most powerful and prosperous ruler that the Khanate 
had had, and it cannot be regarded as likely that, during his 
reign, the country should have been split up into more indepen¬ 
dent divisions than there were towns in it, or perhaps into 
almost as many as there were villages. Had any disintegration 
been going on, Mirza Haidar could hardly have failed to notice 
it, and moreover, Sultan Said, then Khan of Moghulistan and 
Alti-Shahr (Mansur’s brother) would scarcely have submitted (as 
Mirza Haidar reports him to have done in 1516) to a ruler whose 
kingdom had broken up into small States. In this instance it 
is far more likely that Pere Amyot made use of some imperfect 
information, than that both the official history of the Ming 
dynasty and the independent one of our author, should be wrong. 
What we find from the latter to have been the case is, that after 
the death of Ahmad, an^ with the succession of Mansur, Uighur¬ 
istan obtained a great increase of strength. Mansur had been 
chief of Aksii, which province had been invaded and conquered 
by Mirza Aba Bakr of Kashghar, and the chief had migrated to 
Turfan with the whole of his tribe and family. The number 
of the tribe is not stated, but the advent of a large body of 
Moghuls, together with the Khan, can hardly have failed to 
prove a source of increased strength to the Khanate, and would 
point rather to unification than the reverse. 

Perhaps if any explanation of so curious a discrepancy may 
be hazarded, it might be found in the abuse of the tribute 
missions. As the Ming dynasty declined and approached its fall, 
the pij^ctice of encouraging counterfeit missions seems to have 
become common; and towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth, they came much into 
vogue among th» States bordering on the west of China. This 
fact stands out with special clearness in the narrative of Bene¬ 
dict Goes, who travelled from Lahore to China in the years 
1603-1604, and who died at the frontier town of Suchou, in 
Kansu, after passing through Yarkand, Aksu, Tur£&n and 
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Eumul. The account of his journey is, indeed, a meagre one, 
for the greater part of his journal was lost at the time of his 
death. Some fragments, however, were recovered and passed 
into the hands of one of the ablest of the Jesuit missionaries 
then at Peking—Father Matthew Eiooi—who compiled from 
them the story of Goes’ adventures. In this way much of the 
narrative that has come down to us, is from the pen of a man 
specially well informed and qualified to expose the real state of 
affairs, on such a subject as the missions of homage from the 
west. He tell us that the tribute brought to the capital was 
merely nominal in value, but that the Emperor, considering it 
beneath his dignity to receive presents from foreigners without 
making a return, not only entertained the tribute-bearers on a 
hand some 4Scale, but paid highly for the objects presented to 
him in the shape of return gifts, so that every man pocketed 
" a piece of gold daily, over and above his necessary expenses.” 
For this reason, the privilege of carrying offerings to China was 
keenly competed for among merchants and others, who paid 
highly for a nomination to the post of tribute-bearer. When 
the time came for setting out, these so-called ambassadors, says 
Bicci, forged letters in the name of the kings they professed to 
represent, in which the Emperor of China was addressed in 
obsequious terms. “ The Chinese,” he tontinues, “ receive em¬ 
bassies of a similar character from various other kingdoms, 
such as Cochin-China, Siam, Leu-Chieu, Corea, and some of the 
petty Tatar kings, the whole causing incredible charges on the 
public treasury. The Chinese themselves are quite aware of 
the imposture, but they allow their Emperor to be befooled in 
this manner, as if to persuade him that the whole world is 
tributary to the Chinese; the fact being, rather, that China 
pays tribute to those kingdoms.” ^ 

This account may be somewhat overdrawn in respect of the 
comparisons made with such States as Cochin-China, Siam, 
Korea, etc., for in these cases it is well known that there was 
no question of the Chinese .winking at an imposture, and allow¬ 
ing themselves to be befooled. Tribute from these l^tates 
meant political subjection; the exaction of it at regular 
periods was a serious affair, and one of the csjrdinal points of 
Chinese foreign policy. But where the small States of Central 
Asia were concerned, it was apparently not regarded as so im¬ 
portant a matter, and there can be no doubt of the fact that, 
’ Yule's Cathay, pp. 582-3. 
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at the period in question, the cnstom of sending tribute-hearing 
missions to China had degenerated, in the Khanates of Eastern 
Tnrkistan, to mere trading adventares, and that the Chinese 
must haye been aware of the abuse the custom had undergone.^ 
Eyen one of the circumstances that gaye rise to Gods' mission, 
hinged upon a fraudulent embassy of this kind. A Musulmau 
merchant, on his return to Lahore from China, gaye the Jesuits 
there, information regarding the road to ' Cathay,’ which 
appears to haye had much influence in deciding them to send 
forward Benedict Goes. The man, on appearing at Akbar’s 
court, and on being asked by the Emperor how he obtained 
admission to the Chinese capital, replied with frankness, that 
he had gone in the character of an ambassador from the King 
of Kashghar. , 

It may, therefore, be possible that spurious tribute-missions 
arriyed at Peking from so many petty chiefs, or goyernors of 
towns, that the Chinese had actually recorded as large a 
number as seyenty-five for the Turfdn region, at the time Pere 
Amyot speaks of; though this would in no way demonstrate 
that the State of Turfan, or Uighuristan, had, in reality, been 
split up into small divisions. 

Though a separate and self-contained State, the Khanate of 
Uighuristan was in «no way disconnected, physically, from the 
rest of Eastern Tnrkistan, or Alti-Shahr. No range of moun¬ 
tains or great river divided the two States, and even their 
people, in race and language, must have been practically one. 
No doubt there were slight variations in type and dialect, as is 
the case at the present day, between the natives of Turfan and 
those of Kashghar and Khotan; but all were of the Uighur 
stock, and those of the eastern Khanate, occupying, as they did, 
one of the ancient seats of the nation, perhaps retained the 
characteristics of the race in greater purity than the commu¬ 
nities of the more western provinces. They lived, as it were, on 
the ruins of ancient Uighuria, and were less accessible than the 
communities further west to foreign* influences, except perhaps, 
to those emanating from Ohi&a—which must, however, have 
been slight. Their land, placed as it is, in the very centre of 
Asia, is less known, even nowadays, than almost any other part 
of the continent; the few modern travellers who have visited 

^ Sir H. Yule Abel lUmusat to show that the same thing had happened 
in the days of the Sung Emperors~-t.e. the last naUve Ohinese dynasty prior 
to the Mmgs. (Cathxxyt P* ^33.) 
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it haTiog furnished only a meagre description of it. A Ghin^ 
author of the last century says that the whole population of 
the province, in his time, could be estimated at no more than 
3000 families, and these were, for the greater part, so poor 
that they were scarcely able to provide for themselves. In 
the summer the heat was excessive, and the blaze of the sun 
on the barren ridges in the neighbourhood of the town, in¬ 
supportable— wherefore the people had named them “ the fire 
mountains.” ^ 

One of its distinctive features is the depression, to some 150 
or 200 feet below the level of the sea, of the central districts 
of Turfan and Kara-Khoja. This is one of the driest as well as 
one of the hottest portions of Eastern Turkistan, and the 
one where the greatest ingenuity of the inhabitants, both 
ancient and modern, has been displayed in irrigating the land 
so as to render it habitable. Mirza Haidar relates the personal 
exertions of Vais Khan (though these were not particularly 
ingenious) to provide water for the cultivation of the land; but 
possibly the tradition regarding Vais Khan’s manual labour is 
not intended to be taken literally. The attention of modern 
travellers has been attracted by the remains of aqueducts and 
systems of wells, showing how dependent the population was, 
and is, on artificial irrigation. Thus Dr.'* Begel mentions the 
reservoirs where water from the mountains is stored, and the 
underground canals that lead it to the town, and serve also as 
dwelling-places for the inhabitants, during the fierce heat of 
summer.® Captain F. E. Younghusband found the modern city 
of Turfan surrounded by lines of pits upwards of a hundred 
feet in depth—the lines extending for several miles into the 
desert.® 

In contrast to the low-lying group of oases in the burning 
desert, and among the “ fire hills,” there rise immediately to 
the north, the eastern ranges of the Tian Shan,'with summits 
reaching to 12,000 or 14,000 feet above the sea, and capped 
with eternal snow. One of tl^ese is the famous Bogdo-Ula of 
the Mongols and Kalmaks, or tlto Tengri-Tagh of the Kirghiz; 
a mountain that, for ages past, has been held sacred by the 
pastoral tribes that have inhabited the regions,, around, and 
whose people have venerated it, no doubt, because it is the 

* Bretschneider ii., p. 202. 

* Petermann’s Mitthnlungen, 1880, p. 206. 

» P. P. G. S., 1888, p. 498. , 
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central and most commanding featnre of their landscape, and 
the parent of many of the streams that bring them life. 

Yet, in spite of its natural drawbacks of heat and drought, 
the country appears to have supported, at times during its 
history, a fairly large population, and to haye been one of the 
chief centres of the Buddhists in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages; for these communities have left many relics 
behind them, not only in the shape of buildings, but also of 
inscriptions and objects of art. The Russian traveller Grijmailo 
speaks of a place called Singim, lying to the south of Lu-ko-tsin 
(the old Liu-Oheng),' where “leaflets enclosed in horn and 
wooden boxes,” and bearing ancient writings in a language 
now unknown, are still, from time to time, unearthed; * while 
Dr. Begel, again, tells us of vast ruins at a short distance to the 
south-east of modern Kara-Khoja (the Ho-Chao of the Chinese), 
to which he gives the name of ‘Old Turfan,’ but which are 
more likely to be those of ancient Kara-Khoja. These re¬ 
mains are described as covering a large tract of ground, with 
massive walls, gates and bastions, besides underground passages, 
vaulted and arched; the whole bearing witness to a high 
development of architectural knowledge. He mentions also 
otlier ruins of a similar kind, lying to the south of the town of 
Turfan.® From the MiUg history too, we learn that to the east 
of Ho-Chao there stand the ruins of a city of the past, which 
are regarded as remains of the ancient TJighur capital, Kao- 
Chang, and with regard to the aspect of the place in the days 
of the Mings, the author adds that there were in Ho-Chao 
more Buddhist temples than dwelling-houses of the people.* 

With the gradual break up of the power of the Moghuls 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and the rise of the 
Manchu dynastj in China in the first half of the seventeenth, 
the Khanate of Uighuristan fell more and more under the 
influence of China. For a time, during thfe eighteenth century, 
the Kalmdks, with the help of the Tibetans, obtained a hold 
over it, but this was of short duratiqp, and on their final sub¬ 
jugation by the Manchus, about' 1755, the whole country 

' In Dr. Hegel’s map this place is markj^d some thirty-six miles to the 
nr>rth-wost of La-kt^tsiti (Luktoebin), an instance of how uncertain our 
information is regarding this region, (^e map in Petermann, 1881, Band 27, 
No. X.) 

=» P. R. G. 8., 1891, p. 223. 

® Loc. tit., p. 207. 

* Bretschneider, ii., p. 187. 
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became Chinese territory. In the interrale, howeyer, leyeral 
petty principalities arose within its limits, and some of these 
appear to haye had for their chiefs, Musulman Khans who 
claimed descent from the Moghuls. It was probably to one of 
these that the Manchn emperor Shun-Chi allnded, when in 
his rescript of 1644 (mentioned aboye) he spoke of his tributary 
as a descendant of * Cha-ha-tai.* 


The Tdrikk-i^Rashidi and after. 


U6r 


SECTION VI. 

THB “ tIbIKH-I-BABHIDI ** AND A7TBB. 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go, 

Like lauwine lodsened from the mountain’s ^It. 

—Childs Har(M iv., 12. 

What is chiefly wanting to throw light on Mirza Haidar's 
history, is the narratWe of some judicious European traveller— 
a contemporary, or nearly so—who might have afforded an 
outside view of the state of Central Asia at the period in 
question, and thus have brought some of our author’s state¬ 
ments into touch with Western aspects of history. The Tdrikh-4^ 
Raahidi refers, for the most part, to the darkest times in the 
annals of the inner Asiatic States: when strife and disorder 
prevailed, and no commanding personality or stable dynasty 
existed in any quarter, to check confusion and form a centre of 
security. In the days of Chingiz and his immediate successors, 
Mongol rule was supreme over the greater part of Central Asia 
and China. The Khans were in most respects uncouth and 
uncivilised, but their government was a vigorous and consistent 
one while it lasted. They had oonQdence in their strength, 
and were, for that reason probably, liberal and tolerant in their 
general policy, when dealing with the many foreign nations 
with whom they came in contact. They knew, also, how tc 
ensure order in their own possessions, and thus attracted 
envoys, merchants, and missionaries, who have been the means 
(wl}atever it may be worth) of ^handing them down in history 
with perhaps their best side foremost. 

The decay of Mongol authority and the rise of Musulman 
influence, changed all this in th^ more westerly regions, while, 
on the side of China, the accession of an unwarlike dynasty 
tended to weakness at the extremities of the empire, and laid 
open large tracts of the interior of the continent to the misrule 
of unstable and lawless trijbes, whose chiefs, while unable to 

h 2 
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gain permanency for themselTes, repelled all intercourse with 
civilised nations, and were the means only of intensifying the 
barbarism of their people. For a time, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century and the early part of the fifteenth, the 
ascendency of Timur and his immediate descendants proved, to 
some extent, an agency for the preservation of order, and 
perhaps prevented the tide of nomad misrule from overwhelm¬ 
ing the whole of the best parts of Central Asia. Except for this 
check, it is probable that the relapse into barbarism would have 
been even more lasting than it was, and would have had more far- 
reaching results. But the times of Timur and Ulugh Beg were 
stormy ones, and had little of the steadying influences of those 
of the Mongols. Being Musulman rulers, the advance of 
Islam, and the intolerance that always goes hand in hand with 
that system of religion and government, was encouraged, so 
that as soon as the secular authority of the Timuri began to 
weaken, the religious element grew stronger and came to the 
front. Saints and religious pretenders increased in numbers, 
and nothing is more clear in Mirza Haidar’s history than the 
influence they gained in all political affairs. Each Khan and 
Chief, besides many of the leading Amiis, he tells us, retained 
at their headquarters one or more of these advisers; and he 
shows how in his own case, and in that of his master, Said 
Khan, they gained an altogether inordinate degree of control 
over their patrons. Even such barbarous tyrants as Aba Bakr 
of Kashghar, and the most blood thirsty of the Uzbeg chiefs, 
seem to have honoured them with superstitious reverence, and 
to have accepted their guidance. It was in deference, appa¬ 
rently, to the teachings of this class, and under the pretence of 
religious zeal, that all the worst deeds of these potentates were 
done—that plundering expeditions assumed the name of holy 
wars, that murders, prompted in reality by fear or revenge, were 
committed under priestly sanction, and that wholesale slavery 
was car»“ied on as a meritorious measure of conversion from 
infidelity. 

Under such conditions as these Central Asia must have been 
impenetrable to European travellers, whether missionaries or 
merchants, while it is impossible to imagine thai^ any European 
monarch would depute envoys to such rulers as Shaibani Khan 
or Mirza Aba Baki, as they had done to the Mongol Kh&kans 
and to Timur. Even when these personages had disappeared, 
Uzbegs, Uzbeg-Ksziks, and Kirghilz, acting under chiefs whos^ 
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names are scarcely known in history (hnt who were to the fnll 
as rude and lawless), were always at war with each other or 
with their neighbours. They kept the whole of the country 
north of the Sir and the Tian Shan in a state of tumult, and 
consequently closed to all foreign intercourse; whilst they 
were, besides, the means of weakening the governments—such 
as they were—of Khorasan, Transoxiana, and Alti-Shahr, and 
assisted in cutting them oif from the West. In the days of the 
grandsons and early successors of Chingiz Khan, we find envoys 
like Plano Oarpini and Kubruk traversing Asia with safety from 
the Ural to the northern confines of Mongolia, and there finding 
Europeans in the service of the Ehakans; the Polos could march 
backwards and forwards from the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, to China, and carry with them their wares in security; 
while preaching friars and missionaries, such a^ Odoric of 
Pordenone, John of Marignolli, William of Modena, and their 
companions, were tolerated not only as travellers, but as pro¬ 
pagandists. 

These are only a few among those whose names happen to 
have been preserved in documents which they, or their friends, 
left behind them, and which have survived till modern times. 
But for one who committed his experiences to writing, there 
must have been many of the same class who attempted nothing 
in the shape of a record, and as many more whose journals, 
letters, or what not, have been lost during the intervening 
ages, or which have not yet come to light. In short, all that 
we know of the early part of the Mongol period, or from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to nearly the middle of the 
fourteenth, points to order and security, and thus to a constant 
intercourse with the West and Europe. But for the whole of 
what may be called the authentic period of Mirza Haidar’s 
history—t.e.y from the second half of the fourteenth century 
until it closes in the middle of the sixteenth—not a single 
instance can be mentioned of a European having visited any 
of the regions of Central Asia, east Samarkand. 

If any there were, no vestige^of them has survived; indeed, 
the party of missionaries, twenty in number, with six lay 
companions, who had been sent forth from Avignon in 1333 
under Friar Nicholas, as Bishojf of Cambulu (Khan Baligh), 
can only be traced as far as Almaligh, and seems never to have 
been heard of later than 1338.^ The latter date would fall 
^ See Cathayt pp. 172 and 188-9. 
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within the reign of the Ghaghatai Khan, Bnznn, and at a time 
when no Khan was reigning in Moghulistan. As far as can be 
gathered from the imperfect chronology of those times, as 
furnished by Mirza Haidar’s history, Isdn Bngha, the first 
Moghul Khan, was already dead, and the second, Tngblnk 
Timur, had not yet succeeded him. Probably Amir Bulaji, 
the Dughlat, was the XJluslegi, or chief of the tribe, and he, as 
we are told, was a Musulman of very recent date. Whether 
the disappearance of the friars had any connection with the 
rise of Islam in the country at that time, or with the general 
disorder that prevailed, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
All that is certain is that no other European is heard of in 
Central Asia till the embassy of Buy Gonzalez Clavijo from 
Henry HI. of Spain to the Court of Timur, which reached 
Samarkand in 1404, or about a year before Timur’s death. The 
narrative of this embassy, however, does not relate to the part 
of Central Asia now alluded to, but to the centre of the king¬ 
doms, mentioned above, as forming a barlier against the mis¬ 
rule of the barbarous nomads farther east. Don Buy's 
narrative therefore cannot be utilised to throw light on the 
obscurities of Mirza Haidar’s history, for all that the Tdrikh-i- 
Bashidi relates concerning Transoxiana is amply elucidated by 
other Musulman chronicles, and among them some of the 
best. More properly it should be said that from the middle 
of the fourteenth century no European is heard of in eastern 
Central Asia till some fifty and odd years after the death of 
Mirza Haidar, and when the kingdom of the Moghul Khans, 
having split up into a number of small States, was, to all 
intents and purposes, at the end of its existence. 

And if there were no European spectators to review what 
was passing in eastern Central Asia, neither does there appear 
to have been any Musulman annalist contemporary, or even 
nearly so, with our author, who devoted attention to the 
Moghul Khanates during this dark period. At any rate, 1 
have met with no writer'who has done more than allude to 
them casually. Perhaps th6 book which casts the most light 
on the country and the times, is the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud- 
Din Ali, Yazdi. As one of the historians of Timur’s reign, and 
the chronicler of his campaigns in Moghulistan,* 8haraf-ud-Din 
has necessarily become an authority on the period ending with 
the date of Timur’s death, although he had never set himself 
the special task of writing a history of Moghulistan and its 
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Khans. He merely speaks of those against whom his hero, 
Timur, carried on campaigns or had other direct dealings with, 
but he in no way professes to write the story of the Moghuls 
for any period. Thus, his narrative ends about a hundred and 
twenty years before Mirza Haidar was of an age to begin 
collecting the traditions, which constitute the groundwork of 
much of the early part of his own book; and for this interval, 
as well as for the subsequent quarter of a century (about) over 
which his life extended, it may be said, I think, that he is the 
sole Musulman authority for the history of the Moghuls. 
What the Chinese have recorded is brief and incidental only, 
as we have seen. Where, however, Sharaf-ud-Din occupied 
himself with Moghulistan and events connected with it in the 
neighbouring regions, Mirza Haidar has given no account of 
his own—he trusted entirely to the Yazdi authorf and has 
simply copied his work. The brief period that falls between 
the opening date of the Tdrikh-i-Bashidi, and the point where 
the Zafar-Ndma takes up the narrative, is dealt with to some 
slight extent by other Musulman authors, though MirzaHaidar 
gives his own version of it as founded on the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

It may be regarded, therefore, that his history is the only 
work we have, which deals with the period subsequent to the 
accounts furnished by the Zafar-Ndma—ox from the early 
years of the fifteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth; 
while for this epoch Mirza Haidar’s evidence is unsupported by 
any European witness, and only very partially attested to by 
the Chinese annalists. This solitary, individual character of 
the book may perhaps enhance its value as a history, and 
render it indispensable as a reference, for the interval where it 
stands alone; but it must be admitted that it would have had 
a still higher value had it been illustrated by outside commen¬ 
tary, and had it been connected with Western countries and 
events by a link of foreign testimony. If, in other words, some 
European spectator, regarding matterer from a different point 
of view from that of Miir'* had done for him what 

Plano Carpini and Bubruk chauumi lo do for the Jahdn Kuahai 
of Juvaini, or Marco Polo for the field covered by authors who 
treat of the various countries of Asia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the history of the times might have been 
worked out tp better purpose than is the case now, and fewer 
doubtful points left unelucidated. ^ 
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The sequel to the Tdrikhri-Bashidi is, perhaps, scarcely a 
subject which should encumber this Introduction, yet it may 
be worth while to sketch very briefly an outline of what took 
place in Moghulistan and Eastern Turkistan after the last 
pages of the book were written. At that time the author had 
been some six years regent of Kashmir, and had already been 
absent from the kingdom of the Moghuls for about fourteen 
years, but he continued, it would seem, to keep up communica¬ 
tion with his friends in Eashghar till the end, and evidently 
took a deep interest in all that was happening there. So much 
was this the case, that in the last recorded chapters of his book,^ 
though he omits much that might have been worthy of notice 
regarding the events that were passing around him in Kashmir, 
he gives some particulars of the course of affairs in what may 
be called his own country. 

At the time when he left it, to conduct Said Khan’s expedition 
into Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir, the Kirghiz and the Shaiban 
Uzbegs, who were the most inveterate enemies of his people, 
had been so far checked as to admit of the Khan turning his 
attention to other quarters. Still they were only checked and 
by no means subdued: in fact, their power was increasing as 
that of the Moghuls declined, and very shortly after Said 
Khan’s eldest son, Rashid Sultan, came into possession of his 
father’s kingdom, wars broke out afresh with the Kirghiz, and 
this time also with the Kazak Uzbegs. Again the Khan is 
said to have been victorious, and is described as defeating the 
Uzbegs in more than one great battle; but these victories, like 
the earlier ones, were mere checks to the enemy, and it seems 
evident that during Rashid’s reign they gained in strength and 
became practically masters of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of Moghulistan; while the territory of the Khanate 
became almost entirely confined to the districts of Alti-Shahr. 

This Rashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Rashid Khan) succeeded 
his father in 1533, and long outlasted our author, for the 
length of his reign is given by Amin Ahmad Ruzi, in the Ilaft 
us thirty-three years, which would bring the date 
of his death to 973 ii., or 1565-6 a.u. As Ahmad Razi’s account 
of the dynasty, though exceedingly brief, is the only one 
that approaches a consecutive story, it may be followed here. 

* Viz., in Part I. 

‘ For fragments of the Ma/t Jklim see Quatremore in Not. et Extraits, xiv., 
pp. 474, seq. 
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He tells us that Bashid had thirteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Ahdnl Latif. This prince is extolled for his bravery, 
and is said to have been sent several times, by his father, into 
Moghulistan, to oppose the Kirghiz and the Kazaks, and that, 
though he was always victorious over his enemies, he lost his 
life during the wars.^ His brother Abdul Karim, who was 
reigning in 1593, when Ahmad Bazi wrote, is also praised for 
his courage and accomplishments, after the manner of Asiatic 
writers. Abdul Bahim, the third son, is stated to have left 
the country without his father’s consent and to have led an 
expedition into Tibet, where he was killed; while the fourth, 
named Abdul Aziz, died a natural death at the age of sixteen. 
The fifth son’s name was Adham Sultan, but he was known as 
Sufi Sultan. He had been made governor of Kashghar, by his 
father, and retained the post for sixteen years, but he survived 
the latter only for a short time. He appears to have been 
succeeded at Kashghar by his brother, Muhammad Sultan, the 
sixth son of Bashid, who was governor of that place at the 
date of the completion of the Baft The seventh was 

called Muhammad Baki, but nothing is recorded of him. The 
eighth was Koraish Sultan, who had dissensions with his 
brother Abdul Karim, and retired to India, where he was 
received with every honour, presumably by the Chaghatais. 
He left two children, who were still alive when Ahmad Bazi 
wrote his history. Of the five remaining sons of Bashid 
Sultan nothing is related; the names of three only -are 

^ Haidar Hdzi, the author of the Zabdat~ut-Tavdrikh, saya that Al)dul 
Latif was killed at the age of twenty-uine in a fight with “ Ton Nazar Khan, 
sovereign of the Kazdks and Ki^hiz.” The date is quite uncertain; but for 
some years ending in 1580 the Kaz&k-Eirghiz (or White Horde) wore ruled 
by one Ak Nazar, who is perhaps the personage intended by “ Tou Nazar.” 
(See Not. et Extraita, xiv., p. 511, and Howorth, ii., pp. 632-34.) 

^ Since completing this Introduction I have bwn favoured, through the 
good offices of Capt. F. E. Younghusband, w^th the loan of some vuuable 
papers by the late Mr. R. B. Shaw, among which I find the following note 
referring evidently to this sixth son of Abdur Hasbid, although called ** Khan ” 
and not “ Sultan.” It runs: “ A Farligh^oT title-deed, is still in existence 
granted by Muhammad Khan, son of Ab^l Bashid, as reigning sovereign, 
which confers the dignity of Tarkhan or' franklin’ on a certain Mhd. Fazl of 
* Puski.’ It is dated from Kashghar in h. 996 = a.u. 1687.” The year 906, 
however, fell chiefly in 1588—t.e., from Deq. 2, 1587, to Nov. 20,1588. 

Again, with reference to Abdul Rahim, the third son, Mr. Shaw has noted 
certain title-deeds which indicate that he was governor of Yarkand in 1011 b. 
(1602-3 A.D.), and of Kuohar in 1017 (1608-9). It also appears from these 
notes, that several grandsons of Abdur Bashid inherited power of some kind 
in the various districts of Eastern Turkistan, down to near the middle of the 
seventeenth ceutury. 
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mentioned, as Ulus Saltan, Arif Saltan, and Adal Baliim 
Saltan. 

From this meagre accoant, little can be gathered regarding 
the coarse of events during the forty-four years that followed 
on the close of Mirza Haidar’s work.^ The only two points 
that seem clear are, that there was much contention with the 
Kirghiz and a tendency towards subdivision of the Khanate. 
At length, however, we come to a ray of light (though, alas, 
too late to be of great value) shed by a European traveller; for 
the next glimpse we get of the Moghuh and their State is from 
fhe narrative of the Portuguese missionary Benedict Goes, 
which was mentioned, in the last chapter, as having been 
partially rescued from oblivion by Father Matthew Bicci of the 
Jesuit mission at Peking. 

Goes, in seeking a road to China, from Agra and Lahore, 
passed through Afghanistan and over the Pamirs, and reached 
Yarkand towards the end of 1603. Here he remained for about 
a year, paying, during that interval, a brief visit to Khotan. 
After this he proceeded, with many delays, eastward, through 
Aksu, Chalish (the modern Karashahr) Turfan and Kamul, to 
Suchou on the western frontier of China, where he died in 
April 1607. He speaks of Yarkand as the capital of the 
kingdom of Kashghar, and it was thdre that resided '*the 
king” whose name was Muhammad Khan. How far this 
Khan’s authority extended is nowhere stated, but the pass with 
which he furnished Goes’ party, for their journey eastward, 
seems to have been respected, at any rate, as far as Kuchar. 
Aksu is particularly mentioned as “ a town of the kingdom of 
Cascar” (Kashghar), and the chief there is described as a 
nephew of the king’s, and only twelve years of age; but he is 
not named. The territory of ** Cialis ” (Chalish) was governed 
by an illegitimate son of the king of Kashghar; but here again 
the traveller furnishes no name, and gives no indication of 
whether the territory was a dependency, or not, of Muhammad 
Khan’s. Similarly, when mentioning Khotan, he merely alludes 
to “ the prince of Quotan,” but gives no name or other informa¬ 
tion regarding him. Thus the only personage whose name can 
be identified from Goes’ narrative, is Muhammad Khan, who 

* Dr. Ifellew’s memoranda derived from the Tarikh-i-Kham,dn Chdghatdya 
(a book, however, which he ga>8 he had not seen), and from personal inquiries, 
a!‘e contradictory inUtr m, and altogether at variance, as to names, with tho 
slight information afforded by Ahmad B&zi in the Iklim .— Yarkand 

Alport, pp, 174-6. 
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appeuTB to be the * Muhammad Saltan ’ of Ahmad Bdai’s list, 
and the sixth son of Bashid Saltan. This, at any rate, seems 
possible as far as dates are concerned, though Ahmad Bazi 
states that Abdul Karim (the second son of Bashid) was the 
reigning Khan in 1593, and Muhammad Sultan" only governor 
of Kashghar—meaning, presumably, the town and district of 
that name, but not the entire Khanate. Ten years, however, 
had passed between the date when Ahmad Bazi wrote and that 
of Goes’ visit to the country. It is just possible, therefore, 
that Muhammad Sultan may have succeeded his elder brother 
during the interval, and in that case he would, according to 
the ordinary custom, have added the title of “ Khan ” to his 
name. 

The only other name that occurs in the history <ff Eastern 
Turkistan as that of a ruler of Kashghar, is one Ismail Khan, 
who was apparently the last of all the Moghuls to fill that 
position, if indeed, he was a ruler, or ‘ Khan,* in the proper 
sense of the word. It would seem from Mr. Shaw’s fragmentary 
papers, mentioned in note 2, p. 121, above, that he was a great- 
grandson of Bashid Sultan, and he is shown in this degree, in 
the genealogical table at the end of Section II. of this Introduc¬ 
tion. He must have lived in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century when the Khwajas held the real and practical authority 
in the State; while at a somewhat earlier date we hear of one 
Muhammad Khan as governor at Yarkand, Abdulla at Khotan, 
Khudabanda at Aksu, and a certain Abdur Bashid in the dis¬ 
tricts of Kuchar and Turfan.^ But how these personages 
were descended we are not told. It is probable that all were 
grandsons or great-grandsons of Bashid Saltan, but it cannot 
be so said for certain. 

Of the Eastern Khanate, or Uighuristan, nothing is to be 
gleaned frofii any Musulman author accessible to ine, subse¬ 
quent to the date of Mirza Haidar’s history. A short frag¬ 
ment regarding the succession of thcb Khans, however, is to 
be found in Dr. Bretschneider’s yixtracts from the Chinese 
history of the Mings. It is related there that on Mansur 
Khan’s death, in 1545, he designated his eldest son, Sha (Shah 
Khan), to be Ms successor; but* Sha’s brother Ma-hei-ma 
(Muhammad) laid claim to the throne, and though he did not 

^ See Bellew, Tarkomd Report, p. 176, and Vali-Kbanoff in Ruasiane in C. 
Ana, p. 169. 
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succeed in obtaining it, took poBsossion of a part of Hami—a 
province which was included in his brother’s dominions.* 
Afterwards he allied himself with the “ Wa-la ” (the Oirat 
or Ealmaks), and with their assistance attacked Shah Khan. 

No date for this last event is given, nor is the result of the 
attack mentioned; it is not clear, therefore, whether he gained 
the throne by force, or by what means. All that is vouchsafed 
is that Shah Khan died in 1570, and was succeeded on the 
throne of Tulufan ” (Turfan) by Ma-hei-ma, when three other 
brothers revolted against him. One of these was named So-fei 
(Sufi), of whom it is recorded that he aspired to the crown,” 
called himself Su-tan (Sultan), and that he sent an embassy to 
China.® 

As the Khans and their descendants tottered to their fall, the 
Kirghiz began to descend into the lowlands of Alti-Shahr and in¬ 
terfere, directly, in the aJffairs of their old opponents. They were, 
in some cases, the supporters of influential priests, or Khwajas, 
who were rapidly acquiring an influence that was to gain for 
them the sovereign power in the country; but without attempt¬ 
ing here to follow all the gradual changes that brought about 
the establishment of these new rulers, it may be said generally, 
that before the middle of the seventeenth century, the priests 
and saintly teachers, spoken of above, had acquired so great an 
authority, that the governing power of the country was rapidly 
passing into their hands. Their ascendency was the direct 
result of the encouragement they had received, for some genera¬ 
tions past, from the superstitious Khans and Amirs of all the 
surrounding countries, and it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that their power, as a class, should develop, or if, when the 
authority of the dynastic chiefs in Eastern Turkistan was 
decaying, they should take advantage of the situation to build 
up a government of their own. As Khwajas, or reputed descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet, their lineage was undeniable, and ranked, 
in the estimation ol Mu^ulman zealots, far in advance of that 
of any of the Khans or Sfiltaus who held the secular power. 

* Hami remained dependent on Turfan till the year 16516, when, according 
to the Chinese annals of the present dynasty, the chief of the province, named 
Ik’g Abdullah, acknowledged the^ supremacy of the Emgeror Kang-hi {Med. 
Reaea/rches, ii., p. 182). 

‘ Ib, ii., p. 198. If the dates are correct, this Sufi cannot be the personage 
of that name mentioned in the list of Ahmad B4zi, as fifth son of Uashid; for 
the Sufi of the list is reported to have died only a short time after his father 
—t.e., shortly after 1666. 
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Tbej had no special nationality, bnt formed a class or brother¬ 
hood of devotees, banded together in aim and design, though 
wandering or dwelling, separately, in all the countries of Central 
Asia. They became expounders of the Musulman law, and the 
executive authority (such as it was) dare not oppose them; they 
were also workers of miracles and healers of the sick, and in 
these capacities obtained a hold over the minds of the mass of 
the people. Their tombs,” Dr. Bellow tells us, “ were con¬ 
verted into sacred shrines endowed with all sorts of munificent 
virtues. Bich grants of land were apportioned by successive 
Ehans for the support of their establishments, whose presiding 
elders in return dispensed, in the name of their patron saint, 
endless favours and bounties to an illiterate and superstitious 
peasantry.” ^ 

The Khwajas, in short, were a class that had been*evolved by 
all that had gone before, during the rule of the Moghul Ehans 
—a rule that had begun with the raiding and lawlessness of 
irresponsible nomads, and had ended with the hypocrisy and 
fanaticism that usually mark a people incapable of attaining to 
any degree of civilisation. In the Ehwajas they unconsciously 
raised up rivals who were to displace their house, while these, 
within little over a century, had, for much the same reasons as 
their predecessors, to quit the stage and make room for others. 
They had scarcely begun to wield the power that had fallen 
into their hands when, as is the case with most governments 
and dynasties of Asia, discord began to spring up among them, 
and their brotherhood was divided into two opposing camps. 
One of these was known as the party of the White Moun¬ 
tain,” and the other as that of the “ Black Mountain ”—the 
ATc-tdghlik and the Kara-tdghlik. Their feuds were at first 
based on religious dissensions, but this rendered them none the 
less* bitter: they soon developed into political strife, which 
would spebdily have brought about the end of their rule, but 
for the support that both parties obtained from the Eirghiz. 
The White mountaineers summoned^ the nomad clans from 
Moghulistan, while the Black j^untaineers called in those 
from the Pamir region; and though the White party, under the 
leadership of the celebrated saint, Ehwnja Hidayat Ullah (better 
known as Hazrat Afak) obtained the upper hand for a time 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, their perpetual 
contentions resulted in the entire country falling first into the 

' Yarkand Report, p. 174. 
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hands of the Ealmdks, and finally passing to the rule of the 
Manchn Emperors of China. 

Thus the Kirghiz were amply avenged on their ancient 
enemies, and began to form the great confederacies that have 
endnred to the present day. 

They and their kinsmen, the Kazaks, not only prospered in 
their own way, but multiplied, so that at the present time they 
represent a large section of the population in the Bnssian 
Asiatic dominions. Both families are found spread over the 
whole of the provinces of Central Asia, north of the Sir and 
the western Tian Shan, in large, if somewhat scattered, com- 
munities. Thus, of the Kirghiz proper (the * Black,* or * Hill,’ 
Kirghiz of the Eussians), the estimates compiled by Mr. P. 
Lerch in 1873, from various sources, show a total of about 
176,000 persons,^ while a good many more, for whom no 
numerical estimate is forthcoming, are known to exist in the 
Chinese provinces to the east of the Bnssian possessions, and 
in the hill tracts of Southern Farghana and the Pamirs. 
The Kazaks—the Uzbeg-Kazak of Mirza Haidar—are even more 
numerous. For those who are still nomadic in their mode of 
life, sufficiently ample statistics were available, about twenty 
years ago, to enable Mr. Lerch to sum up their total numbers, 
in Bussian territory, as some 867,000 souls. But to this 
section also, some addition would have to be made for com¬ 
munities living in Chinese territory. Moreover, the figures 
furnished refer only to the nomads among both the Kazak and 
the so-called Kirghiz proper. There are, however, sections of 
settled Kazaks who are fairly numerous in the Zarafshan valley, 
Kurama, etc., but they are so much intermingled with the 
Uzbegs and Tajiks of those regions, that their strength was not 
(at the time Mr. Lerch wrote) to be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty.* 

At the same time the other tribal enemies of the Moghuls— 
the Uzbegs proper—who had become established in Trans- 
oxiana since the early part of the sixteenth century, continued 
their sway under the dynasty then founded, down to* a date 
about coeval with the break up of the Moghul kingdom; while, 
indirectly and after many vicissitudes, they gave rise to the 
line of Bokhara Khans now reigning. MUfza Haidar’s own 

* This figure does not include those dwelling in the Yernoye circle. For 
these no estimates were obtainable. 

* See Bwaiache Bevue, 1872, Heft i., pp. 26-9 and 39, 
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stiocessors in Eaehmir are, for some thirty-fiye years subsequent 
to bis time, to be found among the members of the families, to 
whose weakness and incapacity he owed his own sncoessfnl 
regency of nearly eleven years—a term not often reached, about 
that period, by any of the native chiefs. After his death, the 
same internal strife and disorder prevailed, that had been 
habitual for many years before his government began, so that 
no less than eight kings are recorded to have reigned between 
the years 1551 and 1587, when Akbar stepped in and finally 
annexed the country to the dominions of the Ghaghatais in 
India. 

A small residue of the Moghuls still exists among the Turki 
inhabitants of Eastern Turkistan. The number is trifling 
indeed, and they are scattered chiefly among the northern 
towns, where, however, they form no separate consmunities; on 
the contrary, they are so much mixed in blood that no one but 
their immediate neighbours and associates are aware of any 
difierence in their origin to that of the people around them. 
Still, a difference is so far acknowledged that they are called, 
and call themselves, Moghuls. In this capacity it must be 
said, according to the testimony of Dr. Bellew, that they enjoy 
very little respect: rather they are given over to the meanest 
modes of life, and are looked down upon as an inferior people.^ 
It is possible that some may also exist in Western Turkistan, 
Farghana or Transoxiana, but I know of no mention of them 
in these countries. In the northern Haztira country, and on 
the Indian frontier of Afghanistan (among the divisions .of the 
Afridis) we find sub-tribes still flourishing under the name of 
Mongol or Mangal, who. Sir H. Howorth believes, may very 
possibly be remnants of the Mongols, and may thus represent. 
the Moghuls of a later date.^ Just as the Hazaras still form a 
people apart, having descended from Mongol invaders of the 
country they now inhabit, it may also be that the Mangals are 
a relic of some other Mongolian army which overran Afghani¬ 
stan in the days of Chingiz or one of his successors. But 
whether the features and lang;iage of the Mangals show any 
trace of such an origin, I have no information. 

* Yarkand Seport, pp. 81,174. , 

* Dr. Bellew was of the same opinion. He mentions an early conquest of 
the Afridi country by “ Turkish tribesand speaks of the Mangals as a 
“ Mongol or Cliaghatai-Turk clan,” who became ” settled about the Peivar, 
and the bead waters of the Kurram river.” (See Jtaces of Afghanittan^ 
pp. 78-9, and 102. 
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Perhaps it may be in India that Moghnls, of onO variety of 
another, are more numerously represented than elsewhere at 
the present day. In the course of the operations connected 
with the compilation of the census of the Punjab, in 1881, Mr. 
Denzil Ibbetson found large numbers of people claiming the 
name of Moghul, many of whom, though perhaps descended 
from the tribesmen who entered India at the time of Baber or 
Humayun, can scarcely owe their origin to the Moghuls of 
Moghulistan—the true Moghul XRm of Mirza Haidar. Such as 
they are, however, they are chiefly to be found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, in the Bawal Pindi division, and on the 
routes that cross the northern frontiers of the province. In 
these localities they are divided into numerous sub-tribes, but 
of real Moghuls among them, only those calling themselves 
Chaghatai and Barlas seem to be numerously represented. For 
the former, Mr. Ibbetson gives 23,593 as the total number, and 
of the latter 12,137.^ But how far they have retained the 
characteristics of their race, or whether, in their changed con¬ 
dition, they would be recognised as the blood relations of 
the present Mongols of Mongolia, or even of the Hazaras of 
Afghanistan, there is nothing to show. Sill, something of the 
Mongoloid type must remain, it would seem, to support their 
individuality as a tribe. 

On the frontiers of India, apparently, as in Eastern Turkistan, 
the descendants of the Moghuls do not bear a good name; but 
with the people of a tribe that has fallen from a position of 
supremacy, and one that at no time has had any very high qualities 
to recommend it, this is perhaps not surprising. The national 
character of a community would naturally degenerate with the 
loss of political and military power, and in the absence of a 
consciousness among its members, that they belonged to a ruling 
caste. The more remarkable circumstance is that the race, 
when transplanted to a foreign country as populous as India, 
should have endured at all, and that it should s'till show any 
signs of individuality. The fact that Moghuls of any variety 
should yet remain as a peopjp, is one more piece of evidence 
which may be added to those mentioned in Section IV. above, 
that many hundreds of years are needed to eradicate the Mongol 
type, or to blot out its racial aflSnities, even wlten overlaid by 
the superior numbers of an alien nation. 

' Punjab Census jRejxrt, 1881, i., p. 277. 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL, THE CLEMENT! 

It is fitting that the opening of a royal history, and the beginning 
of a book of victory and good fortune, should be the praise and 
glory of that Monarch, the length and breadth of whoSe kingdom, 
(according to the words: “ Say—^verily God is the holder of the 
Empire,”) is defended and preserved from change and decay, and 
whose palace is securely guarded from the evil of destruction 
and min. 

“He setteth upon the throne whomsoever He will,” is a 
testimony to His glorious unity; “He deposes whomsoever He 
will,” is a proof of the permanence of His kingdom. 

[Verses]: And all that is ’twixt earth and sky. 

The sun and moon, the east and west; 

From India to far Turkistan, 

The mighty conquerors of the earth 
Have girt the belt of service on. 

Prepared to do their Lord’s behest. 

The splendour of His greatness is beyond the reach of the 
contentions of friends or adversaries, and the glory of His 
omnipotence is exempt from the pretentioua claims of passionate 
and dissentient men. 

The kings of the earth place the forehead of helplessness and 
impotence upon the dust of submission and l;^umility, at the palace 
of His glory; and the Khdkdns, powerful as the heavens, standing 
upon the threshold of the portal of His divinity, stretch forth the 
hand pf humility, supplication and ^votion. 

“ Amma had'' Let it not be concealed from the minds of the 
wise that the Koran, which is the greatest of the miracles of 
Muhammad, is divided into three sections. The first contains the 
declaration of the Unity of God; the second the statutes of the 
Holy Law of Muhammad, and the third historical matter, such as 
the lives of the Prophets. Thus, we see, one-third of this book 
(none but the clean shall touch it) is intended to teach the history 
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of past generations; and therein lies the clearest proof of the 
excellence of the science of history. Moreover, all are agreed 
concerning the utility of this science; and most nations, nay, all 
the peoples of the world, have studied it, and have collected and 
handed down traditions of their forefathers, of which they give 
ample proofs and upon which they rely. 

For instance, the Turks, in their literary compositions and in 
their transaction of business, as well as in their ordinary intercourse, 
employ a speech based upon the traditions and chronicles of their 
ancestors. 

Consequently I, the least of God’s servants, Muhammad Haidar, 
son of Muhammad Husain Kurkdn—known familiarly as Mirza 
Haidar—notwithstanding my ignorance and want of skill, felt it 
my duty to undertake this difficult task. For much time has 
already passed since the Khakans of tho Moghuls were driven 
from the towns of the civilised world, and have had to content 
themselves with dwellings in the desert. On this account they 
have written no history of themselves, but base their ancestral 
records upon oral tradition. 

At this present date—951 [1544 a.d.] —there remains not one 
among them who knows these traditions, and my boldness in 
attempting this difficult work is due to the consideration that, 
did I not make the venture, the story of tho Moghul Khakans 
would be obliterated from the pages of the world’s history. The 
more I considered the matter, the more conscious 1 became of my 
inability to write an elegant and ornate preface. [Verses.] . . . 
For this reason, and in order to give my book an auspicious 
opening, I transcribed the Prolegomena to the Zafar-Ndma of 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, as far as the “ Awma had.” This Zafar- 
Ndma contains a history of the Moghuls and their Khakans, from 
Chingiz Khan to Tughluk Timur Khan, but of the successors of 
this latter no mention is made, except where tho context required it. 

1 began my history with tho reign of Tughluk Timur Khdn for 
three reasons. (1.) That which had happened before the time of 
Tughluk Timur Khun had been already recorded, but no account 
had been written of events which took place after his time, and 
which, not being oontainod in any history, ought to be written. 
But to write of the times preceding Tughluk Timur Khdn, when 
we have already that othv excellent history, the Zafa^-Ndmn, 
would be like digging a well on the margin of the Euphrates. 
(2.) None of his successors have attained to so great a degree of 
pre-eminence, or acquired 'So extensive a dominion, as Tughluk 
Timur Khd,n. (3.) Ho was one of the Moghul Khakans who were 
converted to Islam, and during his reign the Moghuls, having 
withdrawn their necks from the yoke of Unbelief, entered into that 
state of freedom in Islam enjoyed by all Musulmdns. For these 
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reasons, this history is dedicated to his illnstrions name and his 
most noble memory. 

And for three chief reasons, out of many, I have called this book 
the Tdrikh-i-BoBhidi ! 

1. It -was Mauldna Arshad-ud-Din who converted Tughluk Timur 
to Tsl&m, as will be recounted hereafter. 

2. Although before the time of Tughluk Timur, Bar^k Khan, 
and after Barak Khan, Kabak Khan, had become Musulmtins, 
neither these Khdkans nor the Moghul people had had a knowledge 
of the ItusM, or “ True Hoad to Salvation,” but their natures had 
remained base, and they had continued in the road that leads to 
Hell. But a full knowledge of the JRitshd fell to the lot of the 
enlightened Tughluk Timur and his happy people. And inasmuch 
as the beginning of this history will deal with this matter, the 
suitability of the title Baahidi is evident. 

3. Since at the present date, Abdur Kashid, tlJie last of the 
Moghul Khtikans, is reigning, and since this book has been 
dedicated to, and written for, him, the reason for the title, Tdrikh- 
i-Bashidi is [still more] apparent. 


CONTENTS OP THIS BOOK. 

It is divided into two Parts [^Daftar], 

Fart I .—From the beginning of the reign of Tughluk Timur 
Khan to the time of Abdur Hashid, who is still reigning. 

Part 11 .—Concerning myself and what I have seen and known 
of the Sultans and Kbakans of the Uzbeg, the Chaghatai and 
others; and, in fact, everything that happened during my lifetime. 

I thank God that Ho has, in His graciousness, made me absolutely 
independent of the Moghuls. For though the Khdkans of that 
tribe are of my own race, nay, are my own cousins, I received very 
bad treatment at their hands—a matter of which I shall speak in 
the Second Part. 

[Verses.] .... 

The ancestors of my mother and of my'fatlier’s mother have, for 
several generations back, been relate^, on the paternal side, to the 
Khakiins. At the ago of sixteen,‘ having just been left an orphan, 
I w*ent to ‘the court of Sultan j^id Khiin, wlio by his fatherly 
kindness, greatly alleviated my grief; ho showed mo so much 
attention and favour, that I became an object of envy to his 
brothers and sons. I passed twenty-four years at his court, living 
a life of luxury and splendour, and acquiring, under his instruction 
and guidance, many accomplishments and much learning. In the 

* It was in 920 n., or 1514 A.n., that the author firat joined Saltan Said Kh«n, 
of Kdshghnr. 
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arts of calligraphy, reading, making verses, epistolary style [insM] 
painting and illuminating I became not only distmgaished, but a 
past-master. Likewise in snch crafts as seal-engraving, jeweller's 
and goldsmith’s work, saddlery and armour making; also in the 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, gilding and many 
other things which it would take too long to enumerate: in all of 
these, the masters of each could teach mo no more. And this was 
the outcome of the care and attention of the Ehan. Then again in 
the affairs of the State, in important transactions, in planning 
campaigns and forays [Kazdki]^ in archery, in hunting, in the 
training of falcons and in everything that is useful in the government 
of a kingdom, the Khtln was my instructor and patron. Indeed, in 
most of the above-mentioned pursuits and studies he was my 
only instructor. 

Although I have received from his sons the worst possible treat¬ 
ment, I wili return them good for evil; and whether the Khin's 
son accept this small work or reject it, I will, all the same, dedicate 
it to him, in order that he may have a remembrance of me and that 
the world may have a remembrance of him. And the title of this 
book is derived from his illustrious name, which is: KhAkAn 
bin ulkhAkdn ussultdn bin ussultdn almutawakkil ala Ullah al 
Malik Almumin abul muzaffar Abd-ur-Eashid Khdn bin Sultan 
almabrur, wa Ehakan almaghfur assaid ash-shahid abul Path 

Sultan Said Khan. [Verses.] . . . 

» » « « » 

Hero are omitted one or two Muhammadan legends such as are usually found 
in Musulman histories, and a quotation from the Kashf-nl~Hujub. They have no 
bearing on the author’s Instory. 



TAEIKH-I-EASHIDI 


TART I. 

CHAPTER I, 

BEGINNING OP THE TARIKH-I-KASHliH. 

One day when Tughluk Timnr Eh&n was feeding his dogs with 
swine’s flesh, Shaikh Jamdl-ud-Din was brought into his presence. 
The Khan said to the Shaikh: “ Are you better than this dog or 
is the dog better than you?” The Shaikh replied: “If I have 
faith I am the better of the two, but if I have no faith this dog is 
better than I am.” The Khan was much impressed by these 
words, and a great love for Isl6m took possession of his heart. 

Tughluk Timur Khan was the son of Isan Bughd Khdn, son of 
Dava, son of Barak Khan, son of Kara Isuu, son of Mutukan, son 
of Chaghatai Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, son of Yusukdi, son of 
Birtan, son of Kabal, son of Tumana, son of Baisanghar, son of 
Kaidu, son of Dutumanin, son of Buka, son of Burunjar Khan, son 
of Alankua Kurkluk (which means an immaculate woman). Of 
her the Prolegomena of the Zafar-Ndma tells the following story: 
One day a brilliant light shone into her mouth, and thereupon she 
felt within her a kind of pregnancy—just in the way that Miriam, 
the daughter of Omran, became pregnant by means of the breath of 
Gabriel. And neither of these things is beyond the power of God. 
[Verses.] . . . 

The object of this book is not to tell such tales as these, but 
simply to point out that Burunjar>Khan was born of his mother, 
without a father. All histories trace the genealogy of his mother, 
Aldnkud Kurkluk, back to Japhet son of Noah (upon them be 
peace), and det&dled accounts of all her ancestors are given in these 
histories. But I have not accorded them a place in this one, for it 
would take too long; moreover, I have, in this work, limited my 
subject to events that took place after the conversion to Isldm of 
the Moghuls, and have said nothing of their history previous 
to that titue. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

THK EAELY HISTORY OF TUGHLUK TIMUR. 

I HAVE heard from trustworthy Moghul sources (and my father 
and my uncle used also to relate) that lean Bugha Khan,^ the 
father of Tughluk Timur Khan, had for his favourite wife a certain 
Satilmish Khatun; while he had also another wife whose name 
was Manlik. Now the Khan had no children, and Satilmish 
Khatun was barren. The Khan, on a certain occasion, went oh 
an expedition with his army. According to an old Moghul 
custom, the favourite wife has the allotment and disposal of a 
man’s wives,^keeping back or giving him whichever of them she 
pleases. Satilmish Khatun learnt that Manlik was with child by 
the Khan, and, being envious, gave her in marriage to Dukhtui 
Sharawal, who was one of the great Amirs. When the Khan 
returned from his expedition he asked after Manlik. Satilmish 
Khatun replied: “ I have given her away to some one.” The Khan 
then said: “ But she was with child by me,” and he was very 
wroth; but as this was a usual practice among the Moghuls, ho 
said nothing. 

Soon after this, Isan Bugha Khan died, and there was no Khan 
left of the tribe of Moghul. Every man acted for himself, and ruin 
and disorder began to creep in among the people. Amir Bulaji 
Dughlat,* an ancestor of the humble narrator, determined on 
discovering a Khan, and restoring order to the State; so ho sent 
a certain Tash Timur to find Dukhtui Sharawal, and to obtain 
what information he could, concerning Manlik and her child; 
tolling Tiish Timur that if it were a boy, he was to steal the child 
away and bring it back with him. Tash Timur replied : “ It is a 
very long and tedious expedition, and fitting jiroparations for 
the jouniey must bo made. I beg of you to supply me with 
six hundred goats, that wo may first drink their milk and then 
kill and cat them, one by one.” 

Amir Bulaji complied wij;h his wishes and supplied him with 
all that was necessary. Tash l^iraur then set out. He journeyed 

The reign of Istiu Bugha aiij the circumstnnees under which ho became Khan 
of MoghuliBtan, have been discussed in Sec. II. of the Introduction. As far as 
the uncertain chronology of the times admits of its being stated, his reign 
lasted from about 721 to 730 a.h., or ftom 1321 to 1330 a.d. • 

The name of this Dughlat Amir has been transliterated by some writers 
Yulaji atid Ptdaji, but though the initial letter .ia always found unpointed, and 
therefore capable of being read 2?, Y, or P, I have, throughout, adopted Bulaji as 
the more probable form. If (as is most likely) it is of Mongol origin, it may bo 
the name met with in the narrative of the Chinese traveller, Chang Chun, where 
it has been transliterated (from the phonctips) by Dr. Bretschneider— Bo-lu-dji. 
(Sec Med. Ilesearchefi, L, p. 82.) 
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for a long while in Moghnlistan, and by the time he came upon the 
party of Dakhtui Sharawal, there was but one goat remaining, and 
that was a brown one [hahud]. On his inquiring after Manlik’*^ 
and her child, they replied that she had home a son, and that she 
had a second son by Bukhtui Shardwal; ^ the name of the Kh4n’8 
son was Tughluk Timur, and the name of the son of Sharawal was 
Inchumalik.^ Finally Tash Timur succeeded in carrying off 
Tughluk Timur, and returned to the Amir with him. 

Buldji belonged to Aksu. When Chagliatai Khan apportioned 
his kingdom, he gave Mangalai Suyah to Urtubu, who was 
the grandfather of Amir Bulaji. Mangalfii Suyah is the equivalent 
of Aftdh Bu, or “sun-faced.” It is bounded on the east by Kusan 
and Tarbugur; on the west by Sam, Gaz and Jakishman, which are 
situated on the confines of Farghana; on the north by Issigh Kul, 
and on the south by Jorjan and Sarigh-Uighur. This territory is 
called Mangalai Suyah, and it was subject to Amir Bulaji. In nis 
time it contained many large towns, the most important of which 
were Eashghar, Khotan, Yarkand, Kas4n, Akhsiket, Andijan, 
Aksu, At-Bashi and Kusan.* From all these towns, Amir Bul4ji 

* This name has been very variously read by different translators. Baron 
Desmaisons took it for Mtngli in Abul Gh&zi’s history. Mr. Brskino read his 
copy of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Mdmelik; while Dr. Bellow, using the same 
work, made it Miniltk. One of the texts used for this translation has MUinq. 
Like many of the earlier names that occur in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, it is 
probably Mongol, and tliorefore, being an unfamiliar one to Musulman writers, 
they would very likely to distort it. (See Desmaisons’ Abul Ghdzi, p. 165; 
Erskine’s History of India, i. p. 39; Bellew, Report on Mission to Yarkand, 
p. 147.) 

* Desmaisons has Schiri-Oqhul for this name. (Abul Ghdzi, loe. cit.) 

^ Hero Desmaisons reads Timur Melih. (Ibid.) 

* The name the author makes use of here is to be found in no other book or 
document that I have any knowledge of. His description of the region to which 
lie applies it, is fairly distinct, and his translation of tho term into Persian leaves 
no uncertainty os to its mere verbal meaning. But he does not tell us what 
language the term belongs to, what country it originated in, or who were the 
people that he borrowed it from. The first word of the term, Mangalai, is per¬ 
fectly good Turki, and means “ forward, in advance, fronting, the forehead,” etc., 
as for instance, the “ advance ” guard of an army, etc. It is written with some 
variants, such as Mankalai, Mankali, but the meaning is in every case the same. 
It may therefore well be facing or fronting, as ho translates it into Persian. 

The second word should thus have tho signification ^f Sun. It may perhaps 
be subject to some uncertainty in the reading, for when unpointed, it may be 
taken for Subah —an Arabic word, very commonly employed in India and some 
other countries, in the sense of a province or administrative division. Indeed, tho 
two wovls differ .by only a dot in tho Persian spelling. But there are two 
reasons for rejecting the reading of stdyah. The first is that Mirza Haidar trans¬ 
lates the whole term Afldb Rui, so that if Mangalai represents Rui, or fronting, 
there would be no word left as an equivalent for Aftdh. Secondly, in one of tho 
texts used by Mr. Bo^s, the word is clearly pointed for Suyah. The Haft Iklim, 
whose author copied from Mirza Haidar, also makes tlie word Suyah. 

But Suyah is neither Persian nor Turki: no such word seems to exist in 
either language, and no such proper name, as far as I am able to ascertain. If 
one word of the term is Turki, it is likely that the other would belong also to 
that language. But this is not quite certain, for a combination would not bo 
impossible. It is probable, however, that Suyah should be sought in the language 
of some neighbouring nation, and for piiefercnce in that of the Mongols, though 
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Holocted Aksu as a residence, and it was in Aksu that T&sh Timur 
found him. As he still had with him the one brown \kahu^ goat, 


the Kara-Khitais, the Arabs, the Chinese, or even the Buddhists of India may 
have had a hand in inventing a name for ^e country in ancient times—^if ancient 
the*name is; bnt this last point is also one on 'which Mirza Haidar fails to 
enlighten us. 

The late Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, who did me the kindness to look into 
the term, with a view to finding a solution, suggested the similarity of a name 
variously written iiv the historical records of Szema Tsien— 8u, Hiai, Sui Yeb, 
and Su Yep, which was that of a state that has been identified witli Yarkand. 
It lay, at any rate, to the east, of Forghana, was not Kashghar, and was con¬ 
nected with Ku She, which was perhaps the modem Kuchar. My attention has 
also been directed towards the ancient Indian word Suriya, for the sun, but this 
could hardly have been combined with the common Turk! word Mangalai, 
while it is unlikely that it could have been corrupted by losing its most 
distinctive letter. My impression is that Mirza Haidar’s name is something 
comparatively modem, and is rather a laudatory term for the region in question, 
than a revival applying to any particular district or town. 

In the seventit century the name of Su-Yeh (unconnected with Mangalai or 
any other word) was used by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, according to 
Julien, Beal, and other commentators, for a town on the upper waters of the 
Chu, then the capital of certain Turk! Khans; thougti Mr. Watters affirms 
that the name in Hiuen Tsang should be read, not Su-Yeh, but Su-Sa or Su-^ie. 
This place, as will be shown later (see note, pp. 361-3), was most probably 
the same as Bdld-Sdghun. If so it was situated some distance to the north of 
Farghdna, and would therefore not fall within the region described by Mirza 
Haidar as Mangalai Suyah. There is, moreover, a difference in date between 
Hiuen Tsang and Mirza Haidar of some nine hundred years, and the latter 
nowhere implies that he is employing an ancient term. Su- Yeh or Su-Sa was, in fact, 
applied by the Chinese writers to a dificrunt locality, though, strangely enough, 
in the syllable Su it has a certain degree of connection with a part of our 
author’s province—that is, with Kashghar. Su-li was an ancient name for 
Kashghar,‘ and Hiuen Tsang tells us: “From the town of the Su-Yeh river as 
far [west] ns the Ki Shvoang Na country, the land is called Su-li, and tho 
people are called by the same name ” (Beal’s Si Yu Ei). Ki Shvmn^ Na is 
usually identified with Kesh, in Mavara-un-Nahr, and if that be correct it would 
mean that moat of Western Turkistan and a great part of Mavara-un-Nahr went, 
in the seventh century, by the same name as the city (and perhaps district) of 
Kashghar, though the latter place stood altogether apart from the tract of country 
between the Ckn and Kesh. Thus, whether it is in any way possible, that 
Hiuen Tsang’s Su-Yeh, Su-Sa, or Su-li can be connected with Mirza Haidar’s 
Suyah must remain extremely doubtful. If Mr. Watters’ reading of Su-Sa 
instead of Su-Yeh is tho right one, such a suggestion could not hold good. (See 
China Rev., as below.) 

A curious passage, it may bo noted here, occurs in tho Geographical Diciimary 
of tho Arab author Yakut, as translated by Thonnelier. He writes: “ Farghanah 
.... confinant avec le Turkestan du cote du district de Haital, lequel fait face 
an Boleil levant, h droite du voyageur qui se rend au pays des Turks.” This 
poBsago would be too obscure, in any case, to throw light on the question at 
issue. It is remarkable only as an instance, in this particular region, of regarding 
a certain tract, or province, as ” facing the sun.” ' 

With regard to the limits given for Mangalai Suyah, the only boundary that 
the author defines by names that appear to bo unknown at the present day, is 
tho western one. Sdm, Gaz (or the two may be read together as Samgaz) and 
Jdkuhmdn are indeed subject to soifie variants, but howevei^ read, I can find no^ 
place to answer to anv of them on the western confines of FargMna, unl^ it be 
a small town, or village, marked on Bitter and Oetzel’s map of 1841, as Sam 
Seirak, and placed on tho Angrm, tributary of the Syr, about midway Wween 


* 'The Chinese, quite recently, have revived the ancient Su-Ui and have applied 
it ns the ollicial name for Kashghar, 
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he received the surname [lakab] of Kuk Uchgu, which is now home 
by all his descendants. 

As they neared Aksu, they fell in with a party of merchants, 
and while they were crossing a pass, the Ehdn [Tughluk Timur] 
fell down a fissure in the ioe. Tdsh Timur, at this, raised a loud 
cry for help, but he could make no one hear him, for the caravan 
had crossed the pass and had arrived at a halting ground. Tdsh 
Timur went to one of the merchants, whose name was Begjik, and 
told him what had befallen the Khdn; the merchant communi¬ 
cated this to some of his companions, and several of them set out with 
Tash Timur to the place where the Khdn had disappeared. Begjik 
descended into the chasm and found the Khan uninjured, and 
then and there formed a friendly agreement with him. After 
that, by way of precaution, he said apologetically to the Khan: “ If 
you go up first they will not pull me up at all; let me go first and 
they must perforce pull you up after.” Again, proffering many 
apologies, he called out to them to throw down the rope, which 
they did, and he went up first, and afterwards they pulled 
up the Khan. All then went on to Aksu. Amir Bul4ji raised 
Tughluk Timur to the rank of Khakan, and in course of time he 
ruled not only the whole of Moghulistan, but also much of the 
country of Chaghatai, as shall bo related hereafter. 


Khojand and Taslikend. Tlie exact situation of these places is of little iniTOr- 
tancc, as the author sufficiently indicates that all Eargbana was included, when 
he mentions the names of Akheiket and Kdsdn. The first of those two does not 
exist nowaday, but it is known to have stood near the site of the present 
Namangan, while Kdsdn is arain somewhat farther westward, and consequently 
not far from the western confines of the province. Among the other limi^ none 
leave any doubt except in detail. Kamn and Tdrbnaur on the east, are both 
.well-known towns on the main road leading from Kasnghar towards Karoshahr 
and China, though called nowadays Kuckar and Bugur respectively. The 
position of Joijdn is also readily recognised, under the modem spelling of 
Chdrchdn, or Chdrehand; while the country of the Sdrigh Vighur (or Ymlow 
Uighur), though long forgotten, may be placed with moderate certainty to the 
eastward of Chdrchdn, or south and somewnat west of Lake Lob. Farther on in 
his history (pp. 348-9), Mirza Haidar alludes to this country again, as lying 
very much in this position. Dr. Brctschneider has some interesting notes on the 
subject of the Silrigh Uighur taken from Chinese sources, and places their country 
“ somewhere north of Zaidam, on the southern verge o^ the stony desert.’* They 
would in any ease have dwelt on, or beyond, the south-eastern confines of 
Eastern Turkistan. (For Hiuen Tsang, see Bc^’s Si Yu Ki, i., p. 26; Thon- 
nclier. Diet, de Gdogr. de VAsie Cenl., p. 29; Brctschneider, MedimwU BeteareJm, 
i., p. 263,- Mr. T. Watters in China Jteview, xiy,. No. 2,1890, p. 117.) 
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CHAPTEB III. 

THE CONVERSION OF TUGHLUK TIMUR KHAN TO ISLAM. 

Waulana Khwaja Ahmad (may God sanctify his sonl) was 
descended from MauUnd Arshad-ud-Din. He was exceedingly 
pious and much esteemed and revered, tie belonged to the sect 
of Khtodjds (may God sanctify their spirits). For twenty years I 
was in his service, and worshipped at no other mosque than his. 
He led a retired life, devoting his time to religious contemplation, 
and he used to recite the traditions of his sect in a beautiful 
manner; sp much so, that any stranger hearing him was sure to 
be much impressed. 

From him I heard that it was written in the annals of his fore¬ 
fathers concerning Maulana Shuja-ud-Din Mahmud, the brother of 
Hafiz-ud-Din, an elder of Bokhdra (who was the last of the 
Mujtahids, for after the death of Hafiz-ud-Din there was never 
another Mujtahid), that during his interregnum, Chingiz Khan 
assembled the Imdms of Bokhara, according to his custom, put 
Hafiz-ud-Din to death, and banished Maulan4 Shuja’ud-DinMahmud 
to Karakorum. [The ancestors of] Maulana Khwaja Ahmad also 
were sent there. At the time of a disaster in Karakorum,^ their 
sons went to Lob Katak, which is one of the most important towns 
between Turfan and Khotan, and there they were held in much 

* In this story (beginning after the word “ forefathers ”) I have had, slightly, 
to alter the translation in order to make sense; the moaning intended, however, 
is, I believe, preserved. In the text there is some confusion, which renders tho 
passage unintelligible. 

The word Mujtahid, it may be remarked, means properly, a jurist who can 
deliver jud|ment without reference to past or present authorities; but it is 
usually emplbyed, throughout Central Asia, to denote a high-priest or Musulman 
Doctor of Divinity. It is in more common use among the Shiahs than among 
the Sunnis. 

It is perhaps curious to read of Chingiz Khan deporting rebellious priests from 
Bokhara to his capital in Northern Mongolia, but it is quite a likely thing to 
have happened^ The disaster in Kai-akorum here referred to by the author, is 
impossible to trace, for want of'dome indication of a date. The place underwent 
many vicissitudes' in the Middle Ages. From the time of Chingiz, it remained 
the capital of the Mongol Khdkans' only till the year 1256, when Mangh trans¬ 
ferred the seat of government to Kai-ping fu, in Southern Mongolia, and some 
distance north of Peking. Traces of KarAkorum are still in existence; they were 
found in 1889 by Mr. N. Yadrintzeff, on the left bank of the Orkhon, about thirty 
miles south-east of Lake Ugei Nor; and in this position the kite is marked on the 
map attached to this volume. The ancient city appears to have covered an area of 
six miles in circumference, and some portion of ft may have existed contempor¬ 
aneously with Lob, or Lob-Katak—a town, or towns, which have long since passed 
out of existence, and even the sites of which arc only to be traced conjeoturally, 
(See next note; also Introduction, Sec. III.; Yule’s Marco Polo, i., pp. 228 
tefj ,; Howorth’s Jlist. of the Mongols, i.,ipp. 182-6; Pro, R. G. S., 1890, p. 424.) 
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honour and esteem. I was told many partionlars oonoeming all of 
them, but I have forgotten them for the most part. The last of 
the sons was called Shaikh Jamal-ndrDin, an austere man who 
dwelt in Katak. 

On a certain Friday, after the prayers, he preached to the people 
and said: “ I have already, on many occasions, preached to you 
and given you good counsel, but no one of you has listened to me. 
It has now been revealed to me that God has sent down a great 
calamity on this town. A Divine ordinanoe permits me to escape 
and save myself from this disaster. This is the last sermon I 
shall preach to you. I take my leave of you, and remind you that 
our next meeting will be on the day of resurrection." 

Having said this, the Shaikh came down from the pulpit. 
The Muazzin [crier to prayer] followed him and begged that he 
might be allowed to accompany him. The Shaikh said he might 
do so. When they had journeyed three faradhha they halted, and 
the Muazzin asked permission to return to the town to attend to 
some business, saying he would come back again immediately. As 
he was passing the mosque, he said to himself: “ For a last time, I 
will just go and call out the evening prayer." So ho ascended the 
minaret and called the evening prayer. As he was doing so, he 
noticed that something was raining down from the sky; it was like 
snow, but dry. Ho finished his “ call," and then stood praying 
for a while. Then he descended, but found that the door of the 
minaret was blocked, and he could not get out. So he again 
ascended and, looking round, discovered that it was raining sand, 
and to such a degree that the whole town was covered; after a 
little while he noticed that the ground was rising, and at last 
only a part of the minaret was left free. So, with fear and 
trembling, he threw himself from the tower on to the sand; and 
at midnight ho rejoined the Shaikh, and told him his story. The 
Shaikh immediately sot out on his road, saying: “ It is better to 
keep at a distance from the wrath of God." They fled in great 
haste; and that city is, to this day, buried in sand. Sometimes a 
wind comes, and lays bare the minaret or the top of the dome. It 
often happens also, that a strong wind uncovers a house, and when 
any one enters it he finds everj’’thing jxx perfect order, though the 
master has become white bones. But no harm has come to the 
inanimate things.^ 

' Throughout this story, Katak is spoken of as a single town, and when, just 
above, the author brackets JLoh and Katak together, he probably means to denote 
the district generally, in whicli the two places wore situated. During the mission 
of Sir D. Forsyth to Eastern Turkistan in 1873-4, the question of these sand- 
buried cities was inquired into by himself and Dr. Beltew. As regards their 
positions, the opinion arrived at was that Lob must have stood a short distance 
to the soutli-west of the lake of that name, while Katak lay probably about three 
days farther towards the south, on the road leading to Chdrehan and Khotan. 
Three yearn later General Prejovalski visited Lake Lob, and indeed spent the 
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In short, the Shaikh finally came to Bai Gul,^ which is in the 
vicinity of Aksu. At that time Tughluk Timur Khan was in 
Aksu. When he had first been brought there he was sixteen 
years of age. He was eighteen when he first met the Shaikh, 
and he met him in the following way. The Khiin had organised 
a hunting-party, and had promulgated an order that no one should 
absent himself from the hunt. It was, however, remarked that 


■winter of 1876-7 in its vicinity, ■with the modem village of Clmrgalik (about one 
day’s march to the south-west of the lake) for his headquarters. In this place 
there were the remains, in the shape of earthen walls and watoh-towers, of an 
ancient town, which the natives called Ottogush-Shahr, or city of Ottogusii, 
after a khan who was said to have ruled there. Two days’ journey from 
Chirgalik, in the direction of Cliarchaii, the ruins of another town were reported 
to exist; and lastly. General Pi-ejevalski discovered traces of a third, and very 
large city, near the south shore of the lake. This place was known locally by tbic 
name of Kunah-Shahr, or “ old town,” and was thought, by Sir H. Yule, to b(» 
the remains of the Loh of Marco Polo and Mirza Haidar, hlarco Polo, whose 
narrative dates from more than two hundred years before that of the Mirza, 
speaks of the town as still in existence in his day—^he mokes no mention of 
rains—and there is nothing on record to point to its having been buried by the 
sand, like Katak. The latter place is not mentioned by Marco Polo, nor does 
General Projevalski seem to have heard of it, by that name at least, though it 
may possibly bo represented by the ruins ho was told of, called Gas-Shahr, which 
seem to lie more in the direction of the shifting sands than the other two, that 
he tells us of. 

Mirza Haidar’s account of the overwhelming of Katak by the sand, is interesting 
and graphic, though, no doubt, overdrawn. The process has been well described by 
Dr. l^llew, who with Sir D. Forsyth saw it in operation at a place called Urdum 
Padshah, some forty miles to the north-east of Yangi Hisar. The sand waves 
■were found to advance very gradually, but no estimate could be formed of the 
yearly rate. When the hillocks of sand become .piled against walls or buildings, 
they grow in height, till at length they fall over and engulf the object that 
obstructs them. This last phase of the process would be assisted by a violent 
wind or storm, and it appears to have been a storm that brought about the 
catastrophe narrated by our author. The sand in no case falls from the sky like 
snow, as described by Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din in the text, though, no doubt, the air 
would be full of sand during a storm of wind; indeed, tho Bbaikh himself says 
enough to show that tho disaster at Katak was known to be impending long 
before it occurred, and that the storm was only the final incident. The subse¬ 
quent action of the sand in laying bare, but little injuri?d, villages or buildings 
and their contents, in the course of its advance, was found by Dr. Bellew to take 
place much as Mirza Haidar relates. It may be remarked here, that the air in 
Eastern Turkistan is at all times, except just after a full of rain (which seldom 
occurs) filled with a thick Imze, and the twy is dark from the mist of impalpable 
dust or sand held in suspension. Bain clears tire mist away,, but immediately 
the fail has ceased, the sand begins to rise once more, in whirling columns, and 
forms small clouds, which at length grow and coalesce till, in a few hours, the 
dry hake has form^ again in every direction. 

As regards the name of Kntdkt theHcxts in the British Museum all haVo it 
BMlled in this way, and Sir D. Forsyth specially mentions that in his copy of 
the Tarikh-i-Ranhidi tho spelling was tho same. In some copies, however, it 
appears tb read Kanak —a question only of a dot—and some discussion was at 
one time raised as to the real namt;. This need not ndw^bo followed up. 
Dr. Bret^ncidcr givps, as Chinese names for Lake Lob, Yen-Ue (salt marsh), 
Po-$i-hai, and Pu^chang-hai, the last meaning “ reerly sea, or lake.’’ 8k^-8h^ 
was also a Chinese name for tho Lob region. (Bellew in Yarkand Beportt 
pp. 27 9; Forsyth in J. R. G. S., 1877, pp. 1 $eq ; ^ejevalski, Kulja to Lob Nor^ 
pp. 7&-7; firctMhneider, Mtd. Remirdtea, ii., pp. 191 and 314.) 

* Perhaps Oihul, as marked on modem maps in tho neighbourhood of Aksu. 
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some peiuons were seated in a retired spot. The Ehan sent io 
fetch these people, and they were seized, hound and brought 
before him, inasmuch as they had transgressed the commands of 
the Khan, and had not presented themselves at the hunt. The 
Khdn asked them; “ Why have you disobeyed my commands ? ” 
The Shaikh replied : “ We are strangers, who have fled from the 
ruined town of Katak. We know nothing about the hunt nor the 
ordinances of the hunt, and therefore we have not transgressed 
your orders.” So the Khan ordered his men to set the Tajik free. 
He was, at that time, feeding some dogs with swine’s flesh, and he 
asked the Shaikh angrily: “ Are you better than this dog, or is 
the dog better than you ? ” The Shaikh replied: “ If I have faith 
1 am better than this dog; but if 1 have no faith, this dog is 
bettor than I am.” On hearing these words, the Khan retired and 
sent one of his men, saying: “ Go and place that Tajik upon your 
own horse, with all due respect, and bring him here to me.” 

The Moghul went and led his horse before the Shaikh. The 
Shaikh noticing that the saddle was stained with blood (of pig) 
said: “ I will go on foot.” But the Moghul insisted that the 
order was that he should mount the horse. The Shaikh then 
spread a clean handkerchief over the saddle and mounted. When 
he arrived before the Khdn, he noticed that this latter was 
standing alone in a retired spot, and there were traces of sorrow 
on his countenance. The Khdn asked the Shaikh : What is this 
thing that renders man, if he possess it, better than a dog?” 
The Shaikh replied: “Faith,” and he explained to him what 
Faith was, and the duties of a Musulmdn. The Khan wept 
thereat, and said : “ If 1 ever become Khan, and obtain absolute 
authority, you must, without fail, come to me, and I promise you I 
will become a Musulmdn.” He then sent the Shaikh away with 
the utmost respect and reverence. Soon after this the Shaikh 
died. He left a son of the name of Arshad-ud-Din, who was 
exceedingly pious. His father once dreamed that he carried a 
lamp up to the top of a hill, and that its light illumined the whole 
of the east. After that, he met Tughluk* Timur Khdn in Aksu, 
and said what has been mentioned above. Having related this to 
his son, he charged him, saying: “ Sinefe I may-die at any moment, 
let it be your care, when the young man becomes Khdn, to remind 
him of his promise to become a Musulmdn; thus this blessing may 
come about through your mediation and, through you, the world 
may be illumined.” * 

Having completed his injunctions to his son, the Shaikh died. 
Soon afterwards Tughluk Timur became Khdn. When news of 
thia reached Mauldnd Arshad-ud-Hin, he left Aksu and proceeded 
to Moghulistdn, where the Khdn was ruling in great pomp and 
splendour. But all his efforts to obtain an interview with him. 
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that ho might execute his charge, were in Tain. Every morning, 
however, he used to call out the prayers near to the Ehin’s tent. 
One morning the Eh4n said to one of his followers: “ Somebody 
has been calling out like this for several mornings now; go and 
bring him here.” The Mauldnd. was in the middle of his call to 
prayer when the Moghul arrived, who, seizing him by the neck, 
dragged him before the Khun. The latter said to him; “ Who 
are you that thus disturb my sleep every morning at an early 
hour ? ” He replied : “ I am the son of the man to whom, on a 
certain occasion, you made the promise to become a Musulmtin.” 
And he proceeded to recount the above related story. The Khan 
then said : “ You are welcome, and where is your father ? ” Ho 
replied: “ My father is dead, but he entrusted this mission to 
me.” The Khan rejoined : “ Ever since I ascended the throne 1 
have had it on my mind that I made that promise, but the person 
to whom I gave the pledge never came. Now you are welcome. 
"What must I do ? ” On that morn the sun of bounty rose out of 
the east of divine favour, and effaced the dark night, of Unbelief. 
Khidmat Maulana ordained ablution for the Khan, who, having 
declared his faith, became a Musulman. They then decided that 
for the propagation of Islam, they should interview the princes one 
by one, and it should be well for those who accepted the faith, but 
those who refused should be slain as heathens and idolaters. 

On the following morning, the first to come up to be examined 
alone was Amir Tulik, who was my great grand-uncle. When 
he entered the Khan’s presence, he found him sitting with 
the Tajik, and he advanced and sat down with them also. Then 
the Khan began by asking, “Will you embrace Islsim?” Amir 
Tulik burst into tears and said: “ Three years ago I was con¬ 
verted by some holy men at Kashghar, and became a Musulman, 
but, from fear of you, I did not openly declare it.” Thereupon 
the Khan rose up and embraced him; then the three sat down 
again together. In this manner they examined the princes one by 
one. All accepted IsMm, tillit came to the turn of Jaras, who 
refused, but suggested two conditions, one of which was : “I have 
a man named Sataghni Buka,^ if this Tajik can overthrow him 
I will become a Believer.” " The Khdn and the Amirs cried out, 
“What absurd condition is this I ” Khidmat Mauliina, hovsnever, 
said: “ It is well, let it be so. If I do not throw him, I will not 
require you to become a Musulman.” Jaras then said to the Mau¬ 
lana : “ I have seen this man lift up a two year old bamel. He is an 
Infidel, and above the ordinary stature of men.” Khidmat MaulAna 
replied, “ If it is God’s wish that the Moghuls become honoured 
with the blessed state of Isldm, He will doubtless give me sufficient 


' Dr. Belltw rends this name os Sanglioy Boc^. {YarJ.-antJ Ji*"port, p. 14S.) 
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power to overcome this man.” The Kh&n and those who had 
become Musnlmdns were not pleased with these plans. However, a 
large crowd assembled, the Kafir was brought in, and he and 
Khidmat MauUna advanced towards one another. The Infidel, 
proud of his own strength, advanced with a conceited air. The 
Alatiland looked very small and weak beside him. When they 
came to blows, the Mauldnd struck the Infidel full in the chest, and 
he fell senseless. After a little, he came to again, and having 
raised himself, fell again at the feet of the Maul&nu, crying out 
and uttering words of Belief.^ The people raised loud shouts of 
applause, and on that day 160,000 persons cut off the hair of their 
heads and became Musulmans. The Khan was circumcised, and 
the lights of Islam dispelled the shades of Unbelief. Isldm was 
disseminated all through the country of Chaghatai Khan, and 
(thanks be to God) has continued fixed in it to the present 
time. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ZAFAR-NAUA. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EXPEDITION OP TUGHLUK TIMUR KHAN INTO THE KINGDOM OF 

MAVARi-UN-NAHR.“ 

Since the country of Mavard-un-Nahr, owing to the events above related, 
was in a state of disruption and confusion, Tughluk-Timur Khan (son ® of 
Davd Khan, a descendant of Chaghat&i Kh^n), King of Jatah, to whom 
by right of descent this country belonged, having called together his officers 
and courtiers, and having made ready an army, set out, in a manner 
becoming a gr^at conqueror, towards Mdvard-un-Nahr. This was in the month 
of Rabi Assani, 761 of the Hajra, [March a.d. 1360] corresponding to the year 
of the Mouse [SichkAn] of the Tartar cycle. ^ Thirty years had elapsed 
between the death of Tirmashirin* and this event—^md during this period 
there had reigned eight khans of the race of Chagbatii. When Tughluk 
Timur Khan arrived at Chanik Bul&k, which is near the river of Khojand, in 
the plkins of Tasbkand, he consulted witli his princes and generals, and they 
decided that the wisest plan would be for Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of 

* Bellew (who, however, is not translating but summnrisiug from the Tarikh-i- 
RashifU) tells this* story somewhat differently, and ends by saying: “Toghluk 
Timur was at this time twenty years of age, and he died ten years later, in 
764 A.H. (1362 A.D.).” (YarJ:. Report, p. 148.) 

^ Transoxiana. 

^ Shonld bo grandson. 

* He died 7^ a.h., which would make twenty-three }*ear8: while all th 
texts of the Za/ar~Ndma in the Britifh Museum say thirty-three years. 
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Kar&it,* Hdji Beg of the tribe of Arkenat,^ and Begjik of the tribe of Kdoghali,^ 
to go forward and reconnoitre. The three princes hastened to carry out these 
orders, and when they had crossed the river of Khojand, Amir B&y&zid 
JaUir, together with his people, joined them, and they all proceeded together 
in the direction of Shahr'i-Sabz. 

Amir H4ji Barlds having collected troops from Kesh, Earshi, and that 
neighbourhood, set out to oppose these combined forces. But on reconsidera¬ 
tion, judging the plan to be unwise, he turned with his own force towards 
Khords&n, before the two armies had come into conflict. 

* The Karat, or Karait (the final t is only the Mongol plural), are usually 
described as a Mongol tribe, and Baahid-ud-Din, according to Dr. Erdmann, 
includes them in his list of Mongol tribes. Sir H. Howorth, however, gives 
reasons for believing them to bo Turks, and also for regarding them as one and 
the same people with the Kirghiz, or the “ Hakas” of the Chinese. Before the 
rise of Chingiz Khan, they occupied large tracts of Southern and Central 
Mongolia, and were, in fact, the nation ruled over by Wang Khan, or Prester 
John, so famous in medifcval history. They were subdued by Chingiz about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and afterwards became so much 
scattered, that fragments of their tribes have been found in various localities all 
over Mongolia, and as far west as the country now known ns ‘the Kirghiz 
Steppes.’ In the latter part of the twelfth century they were perhaps the most 
powerful of all the nomad nations of northern Asia, and are doubtless the people 
who di^laccd that other important nation, the Uighurs, from north-western 
Mongolia, and drove them southward. (See Howorth, J. It. A. S., 188^^, pp. 361 
eeq; and Erdmann, Ubersicht der .... Turhiechen, etc,, ViHkersUimme, Knsan, 
1841.) 

* ^me of the texts may read AzTsenut instead of Arlcenut, but the tribe 
intended can scarcely be other then the AlaJcuut of Deguignes’ list, or the 
Olhhonod of Howortli. The latter author speaks of six tribes—the Kunlurat, 
Inkimstf, Olhhouod, KarantU, Kurulat or Kurlut, and Hkijin —who formed a con¬ 
federacy under the name of Kunlturat. They were of Turk! origin, and inhabited 
the north of Mongolia. In the Institutes of Timur the name is written Arkennt; 
and in Basbid-ud-Din’s list, Alkunvt. The last writer classes them as Tartars. 
(See Howorth, Hist, of Mongols, i., p. 703; Deguignes, Hist. 4cs Huns, iii., 
p. 3; Davey’s Inst, of Timur, p. 19; and Erdmann as above.) 

* The Kdngali, or Kdnkali, were, at the time of the rise of the Mongols, an 
important Tuiki tribe whose country lay north of Transoxiana, between that of 
the Kipehdks on the west, and Moghulistan on the cast. They appear to have 
been much intermixed witli the Kijichdks, and arc thouglit by Howorth to liave 
been the ancestors of the modern Nogais and some of the Turkoman tribes. 
Abul Ghuzi mentions the Kankali ns living on the Chu and Talas rivers in 
times previous to the Mongol ascendency. Dr. Bretsehneidor tells us that they 
are frequently spoken of in Chinese historical works of the Mongol period, the 
name nt-ing generally represented as Kang-li, or sometimes llang-li. The trib»i 
was known to the Kin dynasty of China as early as the eleventh century, when 
one of their chiefs is said to have offeri*d to bocomo a vassal of the Chinese 
Emperor. They were a warlike people, and at a later period'the Mongol KliAiis 
utilised their services afe soldiers, and even as generals. Bashid-ud-Din also 
clasiHcs the KnnhuU as Turks. (Howorth, Hist, of Mong., i., p. 18; Bret- 
schneider, i., p. 301; Abul (ihiizi, p.MS; Erdmann as alKive.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTRIGUES OF TIMUR WITH AMIR HAJi UARLAS—HIS RErURN FROM THE 
BANKS OP THE JIIIUN AND HIS MEEriNG WITH THE THREE PRINCES. 

[Arabic verses]: 

Judgment is preferable to the valour of heroes; 

Tho former is the first of virtues, the latter stands second; 

But when those two are united in one i^erson, 

That person can attain the highest summits of fame. 

[Persian verses] : 

With judgment thou canst put a whole army to rout. 

One man with a sword can kill as many as a hundred men.* 

The* events about to be related, all testify to the truth of these statements. 
For when Amir Haji Barlas heard of the advance of the army of Jatah, ho 
abandoned his own country and set out for KhorAsdn. He crossed the desert 
.'uid arrived at tho Iliver Jihun. Amir Timur* saw well that if he continued 
in this ix)licy of self-preservation. Iris native country would go to ruin, and 
his inherited dominions would fall into confusion, for in that same year his 
father Amir Tragai had died. 

[Verses]; Ilis father was dead and his uncle had flown : 

The people were exposed to the ravages of a stranger. 

Its enemies had placed the tribe in danger: 

It was become as an eagle without wings or feathers. 

Under these circumstances, although he had not passed the age of twenty 
live, and his intelligence had not yet received the enlightenment of great 
experience, Amir Timur determined upon setting these affairs in order, and 
with this intent took counsel with Amir IIAji, saying: “If the kingdom 
remains without a head, great evils will most surely come upon it, and the 
jKiople will be entirely annihilated by the violence and perfidy of enemies.” 

[Verses]: A kingdom without a head is like a body without soul; 

Certainly a body without a head is .a« good as destroyed. 

I * 

“ Since you wish to lu-ocecd into Khorasau, 1 think I h.ad better return to 
Kesfl, and when I have comforted aud* encounaged the inhabitants of that 
place, I will go thence to tljc court of the KhAii. 1 will confer with the 

* Here follow Mpiuc rhetorical plirases and mure verses, wliicli are omitted in 
the translation. Their burden is the superiority of intelligenco over the sword. 

• Known as Tamerlane, Timurlnng, etc. He is always spoken of in the texts 

of the Zafar-Nama as '*Saliib'i-Kirdn" or “Lord of the Conjunction”; but I 
projpose to call him throughout “ Amir Timur,” which is not only correct, but is 
sufficient to distinguish him from other Tiraurs. Major C. Stewart, in the 
Preface to the Mul/uzat translates “” ns “Lord of the 

Auspicious Conjunction." * 
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princes and nobles of the State, so that this country and the people, who have 
been entrusted to our care by God, may come to no harm.”* 

Having thus spoken he departed. Amir Hdji was fully convinced that the 
words of Amir Timur were divinely inspired, and therefore accepted all his 
decisions and approved all his plans. When Amir Timur arrived at Khuz&r, 
he met lidji Mahmud Sb‘dh Yasuri, who was acting as guide to the advance 
body of the army of Jatah. The troops were advandh^ with all possible 
haste, wlietting the teeth of their lust for plunder and desire for booty, and 
sewing themselves purses in expectation of the treasure and wealth to be 
found in that country. Amir Timur succeeded in arranging an amnesty with 
the generals of this force, saying: “Wait here while I go and see the 
princes and, with them, determine upon some reasonable and advisable plan.” 
The wise words of that prince were as heavenly utterances, and had such an 
effect Cn the soldiers, that, in spite of their eagerness to advance, they 
remained where they were. Amir Timur passed safely on, and when he 
reached Kesh he met the throe Amirs of Jatah, who had themselves just 
arrived there. After friendly greetings had been exchanged, they expressed 
to him their satisfaction at hearing that he was going to submit himself to 
the Khdn; and they appointed him governor of the district, which had 
formerly belonged to Amir Kardchdr—^that is to say, the district round about 
Kesh, together with its dependencies; with, the result that, by his wise 
conduct, the torrent of distress and calamity which threatened to overwhelm 
this country was turned aside, and the people again enjoyed that repose 
which they had lost all hopes of recovering. [Verses] .... 

In the opinion of the most ignorant people, it seemed that a great piece of 
good fortune had befallen Amir Timur, but Fate had still a thousand successes 
in store for him. 

After this, Amir Timur took leave of the princes and threw the shadow of 
his protection and care upon the tribe. He commanded troops to be collected 
between Shahr-i-Sabz and the River Jihun, and in a short time, having 
mustered a very largo army, set out, together with Amir Yasuri. At this 
time a dispute arose among the princes of Jatah, who having withdrawn all 
their troops from Mdvara-un-Nahr, returned to the headquarters of Tughluk 
Timur Khdn. After that, Bdydzid Jaldir, with the whole of his following, 
joined the side of Amir Timur and Amir Khizar Yasuri. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TUGHLUK TIMUR KHAN'S SECOND INVASION OP MAVARX-UN-NAHR. 

When desire for the government of Mdvara-un-Nahr a second time seizeil 
the skirt of Tughluk Timur Khdn’s enthusiasm, he preiiared an innumerable 
army and, in the month of J.'vmdd>aldvla of the year 762 (a.d. If361), corre¬ 
sponding to the year of the Ox in the Tartar cycle, he again marched for that 

* He probably means that he will make friends with the chiefs, and persuade 
them not to do the country any injury. 
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country. When ho arrived at Khojand, Amir Bdydzid Jal&ir came to offer 
him his services. Amir B&y&n Salduz also, as a sign of his obedience, went 
forward as far as Samarkand to meet the Kh&n, and H&ji BarUs, although at 
the time of the Khdn’s first invasion he had opposed him, trusting to Frovi- 
denoe, now presented himself before him. In the meanwhile the Eh&n hhd 
given orders to his men to capture Amir Bdydzid and put him to death. 
Amir Haji Barlds, fearing a similar fate, fled towards Kesh. He got together 
some of his own tribe and led them across the Jihun, but they were attacked 
by the Kashmir ^ regiment of the Jatah army, who were pursuing them, and 
a battle took place, in which Jughdm Barl&a was killed, and Amir Hdjl 
retired to Khordsdn. On his airival at Khorasha, which is a village ot 
Buluk-i-Juvin,* a dependency of Sebzvdr,ho was seized by a band of brigands 
and, together with his brother Idegu, was killed. After the conquest of 
Khordsdn (which event made Amir Timur feel himself in some way avenged) 
and after some of them® had been put to death, that village became a fief of 
the heirs of Amir Hdji, and up to the present time the inhabitants thereof are 
their subjects and agents. 

Among the Amirs at the court of Jatah was a certain Amir Hamid, of the 
tribe of Kurlukut,'* who was distinguished above his peers at the court by his 
wisdom and common sense. He had free access to the Khdn, and whatever 
he proposed in the way of advice or approval, was acceptable. At this time 
he began to praise and extol the virtues of Amir Timur to the Khdn, and ho 
liegged the Khdn to restore to the prince, the territory that was his by right 
of inheritance. The KhAn lent a favourable ear to his entreaties, and a 
messenger was immediately despatched to fetch Amir Timor. The prince 
accordingly came to the Khan, received from him the warmest welcome, 

' All the texts have the word “ Kashmir,” and there can be no doubt of the 
reading. The question is as to the fact mentioned. It seems almost impossible 
to imagine that there was a regiment of Kashmiris in the service of the Moghul 
Khans. No doubt the Buddhists of Kashmir had intercourse with those of 
Eastern Turkistan, and more especially with Khotan; and a certain number 
may have found their way into the service of the Khans, but they most have 
been differently constituted to the Kashmiris of the present day, if they became 
soldiers. Possibly all strangers who came into the country from the side of 
Kashmir were called Kashmiris, and if so there may have been, among them, 
Hindus and others with sufficiently warlike qualities to enlist as fighting-men. 
Blit perhaps the most likely explanation is that they were slaves, or descendants 
of slaves, and of prisoners, carried off during the earlier Mongol invasions of 
countries in the direction of Kashmir. In this case, little but the name of 
Kashmiri would have remained to such people, a century and a half later. 

" Probably the plain of Juvain (or Jagatai Juvain), which lies to the north 
and north-west of Sabzawar in Khorasan. Btiluk means ** a district.” Khwaiha 
most likely stands for Kudashab, the name of a village in the Juvain plain, 
marked on modem maps. * 

® By the word “ them,” the brigands se^ to be intended. 

* Probably the Karluk, in the Mongol plural, is the tribe meant. The Karluk 
were certainly Turks by origin, and in Sir H. Howorth’s opinion were of the 
Uighnr race. Rashid-ud-Din enters them under the Turk! tribes, pure and 
simple. At tbe tiipe of Chingiz, they appef^r to have inhabited the country north 
of tlte Tian Shan, but later they probably pushed farther towards the west. From 
Dr. Bretsohneider we leam that the Karluk are repeatedly noticed in the 
Chinese histories under such names as Ko-erh-lu, Ha-la-lu, etc. (See for Howorth, 
Sect IV. of Introduction; Rashid-ud-Din in Erdmann’s XTbera. d. THrlt. Vdlker- 
afanme, Bretschneider, ii., pp. 39-41). Communities of Karluks are found 
at the present day in and around BadakhshAn, where they are regarded os Turks 
and si)eak the Turk! language. • 

C 2 
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and was appointed Governor of Kesh and Tuindn,* together with their 
dependencies. 

In the winter of that year, the Khdn determined to make war upon Amir 
Husain,* and set out against him. Amir Husain, for his port, also raised an 
army and led it as far as the Biver Yakhsh. Here he jritched his camp. 
When the Khiin had passed the Iron Gate* and arrived near to where Amir 

' Fur Ttinidn, probably Kdrmau (sometimes written Kermine) should be rend. 
The town Rtnnds on the Zarnfshdn, to the north*eaBt of Bokhnrn. 

lluKain was grandson of the Amir Kazngitn, a prince of the tribe of Tahit 
(according to Petis dc la Croix) who had revolted agaiust Sultan Kaziin, the 
“ Grand Can ”—that is, the Khitkdn of the Chaghatai. (Uinf. dfi. Timur Ben., i., 
p. 2.) The w’ord Tahit is probably a corruption; it should perhaps rend Tait, a 
difterence only of a dot under one letter. 

® Tlie texts, in this place, have Darhand-i-Alumin, or “ Iron Gate,” but in all 
other places Kuliujha, the name by which tbu pass was usually known. It is 
often mentioned by ancient travellers, but has very rarely been visited in modeni 
times, at any rate up to within the last few years, or before the Kussians became 
possessors of Samarkand and Khokand. The gates, in ancient times, were a 
reality, for the Chinese traveller lliuen Taang, who passed the Darband in 
(jyO A.i)., describes the defile as “closed by folding gates clamped with iron.” 
(See Sir II. Yule in Wood’s Oxtig, 1872, p. Ixix ) At the time of Chingiz Khan, 
when Chinese travellers frequently went backwards and forwards between Chinn 
and the conqueror’s camp in various parts of Central Asia, the pass of the Iron 
Gates is frequently mentioned under the name of Tie-men-Kuan (literally, Iron 
Gate barrier); and one of them, the Taoist>monk Chang Clmn, describes his 
passage through the defile in 1222, with carts and an escort of a hundred Mongol 
and Muhammadan soldiers: “ We crossed the mountains in a soutli-east direction 
and found them very higli. Masses of rock were lying scattered about. The escort, 
themselves pulled the carts, and took two days to pass to the other side of the 
mountains.” (ChimHc Medin-vul Tratrllcrs to the llVst, by Dr. E. Ilrctachneidcr, 
1875, pp. 41, 42.) Tlie gates themselves seem, thris, to have disappeared by tlu! 
thirteenth century, and they had certainly done so at the beginning of the 
fifteenth, when Buy Gonzalez Clavijo visited the spot, in tlic course of his em¬ 
bassy (1403-5) from Henry Ill. of fcipain to Amir Timur. Ho wrote: “ These 
mountains of the Gates of Iron arc without woods, and in former times they say 
that there were groat gates covered with iron placed across the pa.ss, so that no 
one could pass without an order.” (See Embassy of Buy G. Clavijo to Court of 
Timur, hy C. B. Markham, Hakluyt Scries, 1850, p. 122.) From the time of 
Don Buy down to 1875, when the Bussian Hisar Expedition passed the Darband, 
no European appears to have seen (or, at any rate, to have described) the defile. 
Mr. N. A. Mayef, who accompanied the Bussian Expedition, descril^d the spot 
thus: “The famous ravine of the Iron Gate winds through a high mountain 
chain, about twelve versts to tlio west of Derbcnt. It is a narrow cleft, 5 to 
35 paces wide and about two versts long. It is known now as Buz-gbala Khana 
(i.e., the House of Goats). Its eastern termination is 3540 feet above the sea; its 
western termination 3740 feet A torrent, Buz-ghala Khana bnlitk, fiows through 
it . . (Gcogr. MayaziH<>, Dec., 187C, p. 328.) 

The term “Iron Gate,” or at any rate “Kulugha,” seems• often to have been 
applied to narrow defiles in nv^dio-val times; thus there is the gate iu the 
“Wall of Alexander,” near Darband, on the west shore of the Caspian, which 
is still, according to Sir H. Yule,- called in Turkish Demtr-Kdpi, <A‘ Iron 
Gate. Another is tlus defile of Talki leading from tho Sairam (Nor) or Sut 
(Kul) lake southward, to the Hi river. This was called Kulugha by Turki- 
speaking people, and Tiiuvr-Khalaga by the Mongols; and Dr. Bretschneider 
explains that tho word KhaUtga, o^ Khniga, means, iu Mongol, a pass or gate, 
while Timur siguifles iron. Tlie Chinese traveller Chang-T^e, in 1259, passed 
through tlie Talki defile, and described it as “ very rugged, with overhanging 
rocks.” He speaks of it by a traubliterntcd Mongol name which stands for 
“ iron roadway,” Possibly—though I think not—it may be this Talki Kulugha 
which the historians of Timur refer to when, iu recording his last expedition out 
one against tho Jatnh Moghuls, they describe the route taken by the division of 
the army commanded by Timur’s son, Omar Shaikh Mirza, from Yulduz towards 
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Husain was encamped, the two armios came m sight of one another and wero 
preparing to engage, when Kaikhosru of KbatHn, together with his men, left 
the side of Amir Husain nod joined the army of the Khdn, thus breaking Iho 
order of battle of the former.* When Amir Husain perceired this, he turned 
and dcd. The victorious Kh&n went in pursuit of him, and crossing the 
JihuD, penetrated as far ns Kunduz. His troops pillaged all the country 
round about, as far as the mountains of Hindu Kush, and silent the following 
spring and summer in that region. 


Kashgliar. At any rate the Iron (late near Kcsli, in Truusoxiaua, cannot have 
been meant, as Pe'tis de la Croix, in reading tlie Xnfar-Nania, and Trice, relying 
upon the liauzat-us'safd, seem to have assumed. From the Ynlduz valley, Omar 
iShaikh is made to return to Andijan by way of Kuchar, Uch-Tiirfrui, and 
Kaslighar, and to fight a battle with an Amir of Jatah in the pass of Kuluglia, on 
the way. While it is scarcely conceivable tliat ho sliould have marched first 
into the heart of Transoxtana, there have met with a Jatnh Amir far in the rear 
of Timur’s army, and then have retnmed to Andijan, it is just possible, thongh 
improbable, that he may have first made an oxfjodition north-westward to tho 
Talki defile and tlieuce back to Kuchar. 1 suspeot that iu tlie hills between tho 
Yulduz and Kuchar, there was yet another defile known by the name of Kuhtgha, 
or ‘ Pass,’ and that it may bo represented on modem maps by the pass of Kui-lvulG. 
This view is supported by the ciroumstanco that the victory over the Jatnh Amir 
is mentioned, iu tlio Zufar-Nanw, as having been won before Omar Shaikh’s 
arrival at Kuchar, and without any allusion to a return march northward, fur 
after the battle, he is said to have continued his march by way of Kuchar, etc., 
to Kashghar. In this case, tho translators have probably been led into culling 
the pass “ Iron Gate,” on account of the name Ktiluglta being identical with one 
of those used for the Darband-i-Almnin near Kesh. In all likelihood, there were 
many passes in various parts of TurkL and Mongol-speaking Asia, which were 
known simply by the name Knlngha, though they may have hud more specific 
local names besides, such as Timur, or Demir, Kulughn. 'i'he error fallen into, in 
this case, was to apply the Persian translation of ono of these specific names, to 
all KiUugha, or passes. (See for TaJki, etc., Bretsclmcidcr’s Itewardm, i., p. 127, 
and ii, pp. 34-5 and 230.) 

* Amir Husain had put to death Kaikobtld, the brother uf Kaikhusrn {lliei. 
de Ttinur Bee., i., p. 101.) These Zoroastrian names, occuiring in Khatlun at 
this period, are remarkable. As regards tho state or province uf Khatltin, Khutiun, 
or Khotl, Sir H. Yule located it (in 1872) somewhat north of the present Koliib 
and west of Darwdz; but Mr. Mayef, who travelled in this region threo years 
later, believes Kurgiin-Tiibe (i.e., Kurghun Tipa) on tho lower Surkhub (or 
Ytikhsh) and a short distance west of Kolub, to have been the centre of tho 
ancient Khatlan. He quotes Ibn Dast, an aathor of tho tenth century, to tho 
effect that tho kingdom of Khotl, or Khatlan, included the lower valley of the 
Vakhsh and that of the Kafir-nabun, with the town of Kabddian, a^'I reached 
also to Fnizabad on the upper waters of that river. Khalldn existed at least 
«lown to the end of the fifteenth century, fur in 14U8 we find Khusru Shall, of 
Kunduz, bestowing the governorship of it on his brother Wali. IJoth tho State 
and the name have since disappeared. (See Yule It. A. Socij., vi., pt. 1, 1872, 
p. 97, and his map in Wood’s Oxus, 1872; Mayef *n (feograph. Mag., Dec., 1876, 
p. 328; Erskine Hut. of India, i, p. 200; and Memoirif of Baber, pp. xxxti. wf-#/.) 
Tire Chinese of tho Ming period know the coflntry by the unmes Ko-te-lang and 
Ha-ti-lan. (Brctschncider, ii., pp. 277 and 315.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE KETIJIIN OF TOOHLUK TIMUR KHAN TO UlS OWN CAPITAL, 

On tbu appruach of autumn, tlio Khdn set out for Samarkand, and on the 
journey gave orders for Amir Baydn Salduz to bo killed, according to’ the code 
of the Moghuls.’ When he reached Samarkand, he had the whole of'Mavara- 
un-Nahr under his command and rule, and all the nobles and princes of thu 
country wore compelled to swear allegiance to him. Some, however, whom 
he 8us{jected of treachery, ho treated as he had treated Amir Bay&n Salduz. 
Others, whom he found he could rely on, he bestowed favours and distinctions 
upon. Ho entrusted the government of the conquered districts to his son 
llyils Khwaja Oghhin, and he assigned to him a number of the amirs and 
soldiers of the army of Jatah, over whom he appointed Begjik. Amir Timur 
was charged with the most important duties in the administration of the State, 
nnder the orders of the young prince; and when the Khan had assured him¬ 
self of the sagacity of Amir Timur, he handed over the whole direction of the 
State to him, and returned to his own .seat of government. Tughluk Timur, 
in short, again left the country of Mdvard-un-Nahr. He had given supreme 
authority over all the princes and people of Jatah, to Amir Begjik, and had 
deputed Amir Timur to look to the welfare of the i)eople. But Amir Begjik 
did not obey the instructions of the Khdn, for not only did he exercise 
tyranny and violence, but even attempted open revolt [against the Khdn]. 
When Amir Timur saw that the orders of the Klidn were not being complied 
with, and that, in consequence, the State would fall into disorder, he did not 
think fit to stay any longer in the country, but fled, with the intention of 
discovering Amir Husain. Since he could learn no news of the whereabouts of 
Amir Husain, he turned towards the deserts.- 

' The term is Ba. Ydedk rasdnidan. It may bo taken to mean, to try a man 
and punish him (in this rase with death) according to the system of the Ydsnk. 

The Ydzdk, or Ydssdy Ydza, etc. (sometimes called the Ttirah"), was the legal 
oodo of the Mongols, said to have been instituted by Ohingiz Khan. Petis dc la 
Croix hands it down in twenty-two sections, but says that there were other 
scctioiiB which have not been specified by the authorities he used. Deguignes 
summariscB from Pdtis, but omits the 22nd section. Section ‘.i of the Yustlk 
forbids any prince, under pain of death, to cause himself to be proclaimed Khau, 
without having first been elected by a general assembly, or Diet (called KuriUai), 
formed of the chiefs of the nation. (Pc'tis dc la (Jioix, Hist, dr Genghiz Can, 
p. 98 : Deguignes, Hint, drg Hnnn, iii., pp. 72-3.) Kenaudot, on tho authority of 
Mirkhund andjihundiimir, calls the Ydza the religion of the Mongols, but this 
can hardly ho correct. (AiuUait Arcouuin of India and C/iina, 1733, p. 139.) 
Baber often alludes to the Tnrak, and expressly says that they wero not “ of 
divine appoinlincnl,” though they had been held m respect by all his forefathers. 
Erskine translates the word “ Institutions ” (of Chingi/ Klmii), and sajrs, “ they 
seem to have been a collection of tho old usages of the IMoghul tribes . . . pro- 
l>ably merely tmditionary, anil never reduced into writing.” In Baber’s days 
they we«j still respected among the wandering trilajs, but did not form the law 
of his kingdom, “ since they had been inti-oduced before tITe Musulman religion, 
and wero, in many n spects, inronsistent with the Koran.” {liaher, xlviii., aeq.) 
Sir H. Iloworth has fully discussi-d the Yiiza or Tnrah in tho Indian Antiquary 
for .July, 1882. lu Aniyot’s Dint. Tatarr-MaiUokou-Fran^-rns (1789, i., 2>- xviii.) 
Taura or Tnoardt is said to be the Arabic equivalent of Ydsnd. 

* Mirza Haidar breaks off here at an interesting part of the adventures of 
Timur and Hiisaia. The Zafar-Nama goes on to relate how Timur wandered 
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Ilyds Khwdja Khdn. 

In short, the substance of what we find in the Moghul 
traditions is, that Tughluk Timur Kh4n’s dominions extended as 
far as Samarkand, and even further, but no precise facts have 
come down to us. Amir Bulaji, who has been already mentioned 
as having raised Tughluk Timur Ehan to the Khanate, sought 
nine privileges for himself from the Eh4n, which privileges had 
been granted to his ancestors by Chingiz Khan, and which my 
family have inherited. I have seen them myself. They were 
written in Kunduz, in the Moghul language, and 1 mention this 
circumstance because, by it, the Moghuls prove that the Kh&n^s 
rule extended as far as Kunduz. It is stated, in the Zafar^Nntna, 
that the Khan died in the year 764. The Moghul traditions say 
that Tughluk Timur, at the age of 16, was brought from [the] 
Kalmak [country] b}’^ Amir Bulaji, as has been related; at tho 
age of 18 he became Ehan, at the age of 24 he became a Musul- 
man, and died at the age of 34. He was bom in the year 730. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

ILYAS KHWAJA KHAN. 

The Moghuls have preserved no traditions concerning this Ilyas 
Khwaja Khan, but I have heard my father mention his name, 
and the Zafar-Ndma makes occasional mention of him, in con¬ 
nection with other events. These passages I have transcribed in 
substance. 


CHAPTEIt IX. 

BETUllN Ob' AMIR HUSAIN ANJ) AMIR TIMU11 TO TAIKHAN AND lUDAKH 
SHAN, AND THE TREATIES HETW^KN 'J HEJ||J. 

The two princes then proceeded to, Kunduz, dnd there collected some troops 
from the tribe of Bolddi.* Thence they'inarchod towards Badakhshau, and 


on through tho deserts of Khiva, till at length he found Husain near the wells of 
Saghej; how the^ went on together to-*Khiva, where Takil, or Jakil, the 
governor, tried to 'seize them by treachery—a design which they frustrat^l by 
again taking to the desert, where they met with a series of adventures, until at 
lust they fell in ^ith friends, and collected a small force willing to follow them. 
(Hist, de Timur Bee., i., pp, 45-54.) These werts the adventiwcs of Timur which 
attracted the attention of Gibbon. 

‘ Or Buruldai—the reading is uncertain. 
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'when they arrived at Taikhdn,* (hey concluded a peace with the Kings of 
Badakhsbau and effaced every trace of bitterness of feeling. From there 
again they went to Arhang,^ where they crossed the river onto the side of 
S&li'Sardi,’and advanced towards Khatldn; then, having traversed the desert, 
they arrived at a place called Gulak,^ where they encamped. In accordance 
with the words “ and we have ordained the night as a time for repose,*’ they 
retired to rest. After Amir Timur had taken off his clothes, with the inten¬ 
tion of going to bed, and had withdrawn his blessed feet from the fatiguing 
companionship of his hoots, Amir Husain sent a injinon to beg him to come 
to him, and when he arrived, he found, among those present in the assembly, 
Pul&d Bnghd and Shir Bolirdm. Amir Husain began to make complaints of 
Shir Ball!am to Amir Timur, saying : “ We are now close upon the enemy; 
this is not the time for him to abandon us; it is not acting in an hanourable 
way." Amir Timur did his best to induce Shir Bahram not to desert them, 
but without success, and this latter set out for Biljavitn/' 

In the meanwhile, the news was confirmed that Tughluk Salduz and 
Kaikhusru were advancing with the army aud many of the Amirs of Jatah, 
and besides these there were assembled, between Jala* and the “Bridge of 
SStone ” [7 ^h/ i >Va'J’imur son of Bubakan, Sarik, Shengum, Tughluk 
Khwaja brother of llaji Beg, Kuj Timur sou of Begjik, and other com¬ 
manders of thousands \tinn(ni] and regiments [/rits/ut??] with fifty thousaml 

I Tnikhtin is often found written for Tnlikan. There wore several places of 
this mime in Khorassin and Persia, but the town alluded to hero is the one which 
lies about forty-four miles cast of Kuiidu'/. Abul-feda tells us that it was distant 
Irom the border of “Kliotal”— i.f., Khntlan—seven fanisniigs, or some twenty- 
eight miles. (Reinaud’s transl., ii., pt. ‘2, p. 207.) 

- Arhnng (or Arheng, or Arhenk) has Ix'on shown, by Sir H. Yule, to have 
beeu a small state lying “astride upon tlie Oxus,’* to the north-west of Tulikiin. 
and near tlic present Har.rnt Imam. Pe'tis dc la Croix mentions its being on the 
south of the Oxus, near Sali-Sanii, but bis geography is not always quite 
accurate. In the Inalltntes of Timur, Arhnng is spoken of in oonnectiou with 
Khntla'n, and n.s if adjoining that province (p. 90). 

“ Unli-fkirdi is marked by Pe'tis on the north bank of the Oxus, and may 
perhaps be represented by the jneseut village of Sami, shown on some modern 
majiB about twelve miles below (ho month of tho Kokclia. Sali-Sardi is often 
mentioneil in the Zofar-Numa, and was no doubt the site of a ford across tho 
Oxns. {Hist, lie Timiir Her, 1 ) 

* A village called OuU-zindau is marked on MayePs map, nlMut halfway between 

Bridge and Baljutin, which mny perhaps rejireseut (lulak. {Geo. Mag., Dec., 
1870.) It is obviously the eanip ])laee ns (hat mentioned lower down, under the 
name of Knink or DafUl-GKnhik (p. 238). 

'• Bal juan—of modem maps. 

Jb‘ 5fir.probably a spot lying northward of the Bridge. 

This bridge is often mentioned by nicdiicval aud even ancient authors. (.See 
Yule in Wood’s (>*»/«, p. l.vxxii.) It spans tho Upper Vakhsh'for Surkhiib), where 
(.he river iscr^eil by the road lending from Baljuan, north-westward to Fai/abad 
and Kafintahau. The lirst modern description of the locality was that of Mr,. Mayef. 
after his journey of 1875. Ho wrote: Where the Vakhsh approsichos the boundary 
rtf the Khnnsto of Bukhara, it rushes through a nanow valley, hemmed in by the 
steep slopes of the Nur-tngli and Khoja-Yukur [ranges]. This defile, at one of 
its narrowest parts, where the rocks approach each other within twenty paces, is 
spanned by the well-known stone bridge of Pul-i-Sengi. Ktx exceeilingly difii- 
cult path leads up to this bridge from the I>ank of the Vakhsh .... At many 
parts of it steps are cut into the rock. . . {Geographical Mag., Dec., 1876, 
p. 328.) Kostenko’s Gazetteer says the length, of the bridge is ten paces, and 
trmt it is supported on two projecting rocks, rising high above the level of the river, 
which is not more than twenty paces in width. The steps cut in the rocks are 
also mentioned here. {Rusaian-Tvrltiatan pazMteer, Calcntta, 1882. ii.. p. 182.) 
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men, though more than six thousand had deserted the royal camp. Bui 
Amir Timur placed firm trust in the assistance of God, and comforted his men 
with the verse, ‘*How many armies small in number, have overcome infinite 
hosts, by the permission of God,” which he seemed to hear repeated in his ear 
by a voice from the unseen world. 

[Verses]: Though the ocean of the world bo full of alligators, 

And desert and mountain full of tigers. 

If a man have good fortune for a friend, 

Not a hair of his head will be touched. 

With two thousand brave men, be marched out to meet the enemy, and the 
opposing forces met on the Stone Bridge. A battle ensued which lasted from 
early morning till nightfall; and during ail that day those brave and 
experienced warriors fought, until they bad no strength left to continue. 
Moreover the inequality of the forces was great. 

Amir Timur, considering the situation, saw that victory could not be with 
his side, if the sword of valour were not brightened with the polish of good 
counsel, and he understood that if the arrow of courage were not let fly from 
the thumb-stall of deliberation, its whistling would not sound to them as 
news of triumph. 'I’hese things ho pondered in his mind, until the reed of 
assurance and conviction, painted a picture of welfare and safety upon the 
tablet of his culightened intelligence. 


CHAPTER X. 

Timur's passage ok tuk river at the stone bridge, and tub eliovt 

OF THE AUMV OF JATAH. 

Amir Timuu ordered Amir Musa, Amir Muvuyid ArUt audUchkarA BabAdur, 
with a force of 500 picked men, to wait for the enemy near the Stone Bridge, 
while he himself, with 1500 men, swam the river at midnight and took up 
his position on the mountains. On the following day, the sentinels of the 
enemy saw, by tlieir footprints, that they had crossed the river during the 
night; and they were very much perturbed in consequence. When night 
set in, Amir Timur commanded his soldiers light a great number of fires 
on the summits of the highest of the mountains; and at the sight of these 
fires the enemy were seized with fear and terror, so that they lost heart and 
fled. Thus did God, without the trouble of a battle, scatter this numerous 
army, which was in the proportion of ten warriors to one of their opponents. 
“ Verily God giveth the victory to whomsoever He will.” 

The enemy being thrown into flight and confusioii, Amir Timur rushed 
down the mountain with bis army, like a raging lion or a mighty boiling 
torrent, and pursued them as far as GujarAt'—falling upon them with his 
life-taking sword and his soul-biting lance, till the road was covered with 

’ This name may read OnjaMh. I cannot identify the place. 
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the heaps of their slain. In this place he halted, victorious and happy, while 
Amir Husain with the rest of the army continued the pursuit. This 
victory helped to spread the fame of Amir Timur and much encouraged his 
troops. Feeling the reality and importance of the advantages he had just 
secured, Amir Timur again set out with two thousand men; and when he 
arrived at Kuhlagha,^ the people of Kesh and the districts round about, 
fleeing from the army of Jatah, kept coming to him in detachments, with 
offers to serve him if he would protect them. Out of the two thousand men 
Amir Timur had brought with him, he selected three hundred as his own 
special bodyguard. With these he advanced, copimanding the rest to stay 
behind. He then sent on two hundred of these men, under the Amirs 
Sulaiman Barlds, Chakui Barlds, Bahrdm JaUir, Jaldluddin Barids, Saifuddin 
and Yultimur, to Kesh, telling them to divide into four squadrons, and 
ordering every man to suspend from either side of his horse, a large leafy 
branch, in order that much dust might be raised and so cause the governor of 
Kesh, if he saw them, to beat a retreat.^ They carried out his orders exactly, 
so that when they entered the plains of Kesh, the governor, frightened at 
the sight of so much dust, took to flight, and they entered the town, where 
they occupied themselves with the appointment of oflScers and the like. 

Thus the boundless favour of God descended in such a manner upon this 
king, that by means of sparks of fire he was able to put an army to flight, 
and with dust to conquer a town. 

[Verso]: The evil eye was distant from him, for greater successes tlian tlieso 
it is impossible to conceive. 

At that time Ilyas Khwdja Khdn was encamped at Tash Arighi, which is 
four/am»oH.</8 distant from Kesh; ho had round him his nobles and princes 
and an innumerable army. About this time Tughluk Timur KhAu died. 
Ulugh Timur and Amir Hamid came to announce the news to Ilyas Khwaja 
Khdn and to bring him back to his tribe, that he might rule in his 
father’s stead. 

Meanwhile, Amir Timur, with one hundred chosen men, having marched 
all the night, came to Khuzdr, and when day broke, the people of that town 
learnt the arrival of that royal prince and hastened out to kiss the ground 
in obeisance to him. He then combined the troops of Khuzdr and Kesh, and 
put Khwdja Sdlibari in command of the rearguard. With this mighty army 
he set out for Chekaddlik, and on arrival there, pitched his camp. At that 
place too, ho was joined by Muhammad, son of Salduz, with seven regiments, 
and he remained there seven days. In the meanwhile, Amir Husain arrived 
with his own forces, and with those that Amir Timur h?^ left behind ut 
Kuhlagha. Shir Bahram also, who had separated from them iu the desert 
[or plain] of Gulak, in order to visit his own people, now rejoined^them, 
ol'tcr an absence of forty-three days. They then all set forth together, under 
the command of Amir Timur and Amir Husain, in the direction of Khuzdr, 
and on their arrival there, visited the tomb of Khwdja Resmes,^ in the name 
of whose blessed spirit they made a solemn alliance tind swore eternal 
friendship. 

* The Iron Gates. 

* Lit. “ and if a daruaha [superintendent] were there he would floe.”—^R. 

® There appears to be something wrong about this name. It should be, 
probably, the tomb of Shams-ud-Din. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THK DREAM OF AMIR TIMUR, WHICH HE LOOKS UFON AS A 0001) OMEN, 

AND WHICH INDUCES HIM TO MAKE WAR ON ILYAS KHWAJA KHAN. 

Tub Prophet (upon whom be the peace of God) said: “ True dreams are one 
of the forty-six gifts of prophecy,*' and the explanation of this tradition is 
that when the all-knowing, all-powerful God (may He he exalted and 
magnified), places upon the forehead of some great person the distinctive 
mark of His favour, He so enlightens him that He causes him to understand 
the secrets of the invisible world, reveals unto his human spirit the things 
that are to come to pass, and makes him aware of occurrences that have 
not yet taken place. Joseph was informed, by revelation, of the coming 
of his father and brothers several yeara before that event took place. And 
Muhammad, Prince of the Prophets, had revealed to him the conquest 
of Mekka. 

In the same way, as Amir Timur was one day reflecting upon the straits 
he was in, and the smallness of his army in comparison with that of the 
enemy, and considering what would be the best line of action, he fell asleep, 
and heard a voice say to him, in eloquent language: “ Be of good cheer and 
grieve not, for God has given you victory.” When he awoke from his 
slumber, lie asked, “ Did anyone speak V ” All present replied, “ Indeed not 1 ’* 
So ho was convinced that the words were spoken by a voice from bea«en,and 
that the sweet-scented breeze of good news had blown from the rose-garden 
of God’s graciousness and favour. His confidence in the assistance of God 
was absolute, and he went to Amir Husain with fresh enthusiasm and 
renewed vigour, telling him what had happened. The good tidings were 
spread about among all the troops, and they were much encouraged; their 
obedient hearts blossomed out, as do the rosebuds with the zephyr of 
the morn. 


CHAPTER XIJ. 

BA’ITLE OF AMIU HUSAIN AND AMIR TtMl'R IVI •'•r THE ARMY OF 
JATAII. VICTORY OF THE AMIRh 4)VKK JllE JATAH. 

Amiu Ausain and Amir Timur, having olTercd up praise and thanksgiving 
to the Padishah of Padishahs (may His name bo exalted), mounted tlioir 
horses and began to make preparations for battle. They divided the army 
into two parts; Afnir Husain commanded the right wing, and raised the 
victorious standard, while Amir Timur led the left wing of his troops, who 
were so accustomed to victory. Having arranged all this, and having put 
the army into order of battle, they went forward. 

The. enemy meanwhile were at Tdsh Arlghi, and they, in the same manner, 
divided their forces into two parts; dlyds Khwija Kh&n and Amir Hamid 
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commanding the left wing, and Amir Tuk Timur and Amir Begjik the right. 
The oppoaii^ armim, having drawn themBeIvcs up in order of battle,’ attacked 
one another with vigorous onslaught. 

[Versee]: The world and time ranged themuolvoB on his side, 

You would have thought ho was about to overcome the 
universe. 

Nor the shining sun nor the moon looked more brilliant 
than did his ai*roy. 

Uis troops on a sudden raised a loud cry 
And their spear points made the clouds bright. 

The figiiting began at a place called Kaba Matan, and clamour and 
shouting filled the vault of the heavens. The first attack was mode tipoii the 
soldiers of Amir Timur, by the scouts of the enemy, who were boasting of 
the superiority of their army in numbera, and were burning for the fray. 

But Timur, keeping his loot as firmly fixed upon the spot where he was 
standing, as was his kingdom upon its foundations, seized his bow and arrow 
and made his left arm like an Alif and his right arm like a l)tU? 

[Verses] .... 

And his soldiers, in imitation of tbeir king, discharged, their missiles iiilo 
the souls of the enemy, just as the starry army of the moon let fiy their 
shooting stars; and the reed of the arrow—according to the words “ wc have 
ordained them as missiles against the evil spirits *’—^made such writing vvith 
the blood of the scouts, that not one of them remained alive. . . 

Among those slain were Tuk Timur, a Beg, brother of Begjik, Daulat Shah, 
and two princes besides, who were both of them leaders of the other army. 

[Verses]: Of all these daring men not one was left, 

But all fell wretchedly, of life bereft. 

The two armies then rushed upon one another, and blood llowed from the 
enemy as if it were tears from a thousand eyes. 

[Verses]: They charged one another like great mountains; 

The desert became a sea of blood; 

You would have said that tulips had 
Sprung up on the face of the earth.* 

'I'lic attacks and chaiges of the veteran warriors grew more frequent, and 
the waves of the ocean of combat increased. Amir Timur, in accordance 
with the blessed promise (thanks be to God, who has aided and blessed us), 
was able to overcome and put to rout this enormous ^rmy, in comparison 
with which ,his own was but {is a drop of rain. And there is no victory but 
from God.” 

Amir Ilyds Khwdja, Amir Begjik, Iskaudar Oghldn, Amir Hamid and 
Amir Yusuf were taken prisoners. But the generosity, common to all Turks, 
was favourable to the Khdn, for the soldiers Avho had captured him, when 
they recognised him, without saying anything to their leaders, mounted him 

' Ya»dl. Petis dc la Croix says “ formed a crescent.”—R. 

’ That is, he drew his bow to the ear, straightening his left arm like the 
stramht Arabic letter alift and bending his right like the brooked ddl. 

* The rhetoric, which continues for some lines, is oniitted.—R. 

* This is in allusion to the blood*red tulips which cover the ground in spring, 
in some parts of the Central Asian stappl'S. 
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and Begjik on borse1»ck and set them at liberty. But tiie other captivea 
they kept bonnd. On the same night, Amir Timur continued his march 
until he reached the River Tdm, in order to out off the retreat of the enemy, 
of whom many hod been killed. 

fVerse]: From their blood, the water of the stream became like wine. 

Amir Gbagn and Amir Saifuddin, at liis command, marched against 
Samarkand. They conquered this town in the beginoing of the year 765 of 
the Hajra [a.d. 1363], corresponding to the year of the Crocodile [Lui] of the 
Tartar cycle. 

Amir Timur, who was attended by success in all his endeavours and 
desires, hastened to hold counsel with Amir Husain and Shir Bahrdm, and 
then set out in pursuit of the enemy. Having crossed the river at Khojand, 
ho fixed his royal camp at Tadikand, and there, in order that his good 
fortune might not be quite perfect, he was aflSicted with a few days* sickness. 
[Verses] .... 

Both Amir Timur and Amir Husain were for a short time a prey to 
a malady in that place. But they were soon released from the house of 
sickness; and the illustrious Princess Uljiii Turkdn arrive<l in safety 
from Kar,’ 

[Verse]: Bilkis again returned to Sulaimdn. 

Amir Timur then resolved to return, and therefore recrossed the river at 
Khojand. Being seized with a desire to hunt, he threw out a ring of beaters 
round a large extent of country, and Amir Husain did the same thing in a 
place called Dazdk Bulbul. They set out from opposite directions towards 
Akdr Kamdr. Several days were spent in pleasure and amusement, according 
to the words, '‘Seize the opportunity while you may,” and then they returned 
in safety to Samarkand. 

At the joyful advent of this augmenter of happiness and decorator of 
kingdoms, the people of that district were illumined by the protecting dust of 
the royal prince, so that the evils of the buffetings of events, which had crept 
in among high and low, were cured by the healing properties of his humanity 
and encouragement. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

b 

CONFERENCE [kURILTAI] BETWEEN AMIR HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR; 

AND THE UAISINO OF K.iOIL SHAh 0(fHLAN TO THE RANK OF KHAn. 

• • 

When the countries of Mdvara-un-Nahr and Turkistdn, together with all 
their dependencies, had been delivered from the domiiuition and oppression of 
(ho people of Jatah, no one of the chief, princes or more important generals 

‘ There is nothing to show where the first part of this cani)mign took place, 
and 1 cannot trace the namea It seems that the Jatah army invaded the valley 
of the ZniAfsbiin, and if so Ydm may stand for Jim, to the south-west of 
Samarkand, and Ktiba Matan for Mitan, to the north-west of it. Kar may also 
he read Kgz or Oaz. 
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would submit to the otdera and commands of anotherfor all the chiefs of 
tribes, making boast of the large number of their subjects and followers, 
wished to retain independence and would suffer no control. For it has been 
said: A number of people without a central unity to direct them, will 
perish, and a kingdom without a rulejr to give laws to the inhabitants, and 
prevent them transgressing the same, will most certainly fall into a state of 
disorder. 

[Yersos]: A world without a leader is like a body without a head. 

A headless body is worth less than the dust of the road. 

Under these conditions, Amir Husain and Amir Timur took counsel 
together, and determined that it would be advisable to set up, as Kh6n, one of 
the descendants of Chaghatai Kh&n, while for the execution of this plan they 
convoked an assembly of all the chiefs and princes, in the year 765 of the 
Hajra [a.D. 1363-4], to discuss the settlement of the affairs of the State. 
They finally determined to appoint E4bil Shdh Oghldn as Eh&n. He was the 
son of Durji, son of Ilchikddi, son of Dav4 Ebdn. In order to avoid the trials 
and troubles of public life, he had taken to ways of poverty and solitude, 
and had clothed himself like a darvisb. They resolved to divest him of his 
jToor garments, and to array his noble figure in the richly-embroidered robes 
of the Ehdnship. To this end: 

[Verses]: They prepared a splendid banquet. 

That what was small might become great. 

They sought the whole world over 
For gold and silver and gifts. 

They succeeded in placing Edbil Shah OghlAn upon the throne; and, as was 
customary among the Turkish Sultans, he was presented with a goblet.* 

[Vei-ses]: 

All the mighty rulers and proud princes, at one time 
Bent the knee sine times in obeisance to him. 

Amir Haidar Andarkhudi * was given over to Zinda HAsham, who executed 
him on that same nigbt. [Verses] .... 

'When the country had once again been brought under the rule of Amir 
Timur, he made a great display of his liberality and hospitality, and gave a 
great feast in honour of Amir Husain. His own stewards prepared the 
banquet. 

Amir Timur showed much favour to his own special subjects, and bestoAved 
suitable presents on,Amir Husain. 

f 

[Verses]: He gave him the most magnificent gifts. 

Such as horses, swords, helmets and belts. 

Since the father of Amir Haidar was on the most friendly terms with 
Amir Timur, he was invited te the feast; for his intelligence had received 
brightness from the polish of experience of long years. "With him and Amir 

• The meaning is perhaps: they would not submit to Timtir and Husain.—^R. 
s That is: They presented him with the royal goblet of the Sultans of 
Turkistan.—R. 

^ Of Andarkhud, or Andhhui. 
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HusaiOy he discussed the advisabiKty of setting Amir Hamid and Toktindar 
OghUn at liberty; and Amir Husain (in spite of the words 

[Verses]: When your enemy falls into your bands 

Keep him at a distance, lest he hurt you again and you will repent) 

out of consideration for the noble-mindedness of Amir Timur, did not refuse 
his entreaty, but gave sanction for the two prisoners to be released. 

As soon as Amir Husain had set out for Sdli-Sardi, his residence in his own 
province, Amir Timur sent Amir Ddud and Amir Soifuddin to release the 
two prisoners, and to bring them bock with aU respect and honour; but 
Bdydzid and Aiman, who had the custody of Amir Hamid and Iskandar 
Ogbldn, on seeing the two messengers, thought they had come to kill Amir 
Hamid, and therefore hastened to put him to death, one giving him n blow 
with a mace and the other striking him with a sword. Such was the end of 
Amir Hamid. When Amir Husain heard of this, he said: ** The work of the 
servant was better than the work of the master,” and at once sent a messenger 
in search of Iskandar Oghlan, to kill him. 

[Verse]: Against the arrow of destiny there is no shield. 

During the winter of that year, Amir Husain and Amir Timur devoted their 
attention to the internal affairs of the State, so that the countr 3 ’' attained a 
condition of perfect peace and prosperity. 


CHATTEB XIV. 

THE HATTLE OF THE MIRE.^ 

Fbom the garden abounding in thorns and adorned with flowers, the sweet 
xephyr reached to nostrils of those whose souls had been sent upon the 
battle-field of misfortune and grief. They heard the good tidings that -God 
often crowns our best endeavours and most fervent wishes with calamities 
and hardships. [Verses] .... 

Happiness often results from the traces left by misfortune, and a state of 
equanimity and success often has its origin m distress and failure. 

[Verses.] .... 

The course of events in the time of Amir Timur is a proof and example of 
the above truths. 

For when the winter (during which he had devoted his time to the peaceful 
administration of the affairs of his State) had ^lassed, and spring at length 
arrived; (When the warrior spring had raised the standards of the tulips and 

’ Known as the battle of hai —/.e., mud or mire. It appears to have Itcen 
fought OB the right bank of the Sihun (Jaxartea) between Chinaz and (old) 
Tashkend, P^tis translates: “ Bntaille des Bourbiers.” 
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had led out hie army of green plants into the plains of gardens and meadow8» 

[Verses]: The morning breeze led out his army towards the fertile plains 
And made ready the weapons and arms of war. 

Hu made spears of the buds and shields of the roses, 

The siMjarpuints ho made from sharpened thorns) 

[Wlien spring set in] news came that the hosts of Jatal) were again on their 
way towards this country M4vard<an-Nahr]. Amir Timur b^an at once 
to collect his army together, and sent to inform Amir Husain of the report. 
The latter ordered Ful&d Bughi and Zinda Hdsham, son of Muhammad 
Aperdi, and Malik Bah&dur to collect their forces and sot out with all possible 
speed to join Amir Timur. They met, and at once marched together against 
the enemy. On their arrival at Akdr,* they inspected the cavalry and beasts 
of burden, and remained there several days to take advantage of tiie excelledco 
of the pasturage. Departing thence, they crossed the Biver Sihnn* 'and 
encamped [on the opposite side]. Amir Husain hastened on in the direction 
of the enemy, with a large body of men, till he came to the banks of the 
river, where he caught sight of some of their outposts. 

Amir Timur now removed his camp to the river-side, between Chindz and 
Toshkend, and commanded his men to fortify their tents, which they did 
with great care. Meanwhiie Amir Husain crossed the Sihun with his whole 
army, and halted in the entrenchments [murchdr\ destined for his troops. 
The enemy iiad also encamped on the same side of the river, having reached 
it at early morn. Amir Timur and Amir Husain once more advanced, and as 
soon as tlic scouts of the two forces came in sight, preparations were made 
for battle and each army was arrayed in figljting order. Amir Husain 
commanded the right wing, and TirUuji Irl&t led the rearguard; his van¬ 
guard was under the command of UjA Betu Irdi,® Shir Bahrtim,iFuidd Bugh4, 
Farhad Alierdi, Malik Bahddur, and many otlrer valiant soldiers. Amir 
Timur, who was the soul of the whole army, led the left wing, and lie 
aptxiinted Amir Sar Bughd, with the tribe of Kipchdk, to the rearguard, and 
Timur Kliwdja Oghldti to the vanguard. Close at his side he kept Amir 
Chdgu, Amir Saifuddin, Amir Murdd Barlds, Abbds Bahddur, and many other 
brave men of the sword. 

In this order they attacked the enemy, but in pursuance with the words: 
“ It is an evil day for you when you boast of your own strength or numbers,” 
they were not spared from an unexpected punishment, for the army of Jatali, 
which, in spite of its superiority in numbers, had been defeated at Kaba 
Matan, now that they found their opponents exceeded them in numbers, had 
recourse to magic, and sought aid from the dadali stonot which possessed 
supernatural properties.^^ , 

' This spot must have been near the left bank of the Sihtiu, not far below 
Khojand, and is probably the place called Akiir Kamur above (p. 29). 

* Some MSS. of the Zafar-Nama say they crossed the Sihun at Khojand. 

* This name might read Ulja Yctu Aberdi.—R. 

* The superstition of the Jadah stone is often alluded to Baber. Erskine 
says the stone was called by the Arabs Hajar-ul^Mattar, or the rain stone, by 
the Turks Yedeh~tdth, and by the Persians Sang-i~deh. The author, a little 
lower down, speaks of Jadah as the name of a magician. The sU^o had the 
viiluc of oansing the rain to fall or to cease; but in the course of time the 
original stone, which was given by Noah to Japhet, was cither lost, or the name 
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[Vernes]: The army of .Tatah had not strength for the fight, 

Bo they sought help from the magic atone. 

Witli the atone of Jadsh, who was a magioiau, 

They filleil the world with wind and rain. 

The clouds roared with thunder and the winds howled. 

A thunderbolt fell upon the earth. 

Although the sun was in Orion, a host of dark clouds suddenly filled the 
sky. The thunder resounded and the lightning flashed. The elements 
rushed out from the ambush of destiny into the open plain of the ether, and 
the thunderclaps re-echoed round the asure vault of heaven. The arrows of 
lightning were shot out, in all directions, from the bow of the thunder-clouds, 
and the rain shot down its whistling darts. It seemed as if the Fates had 
again become a prey to the love of rebellion and confusion. Such a quantity 
of water descended from the eyes of the stars, that the Deluge seemed to occur 
a second time. And the voioe of Noah was again hoard to pray for the 
cessation of the watera of heaven. 

The beasts of the field began to swim about in the water like fishes; and 
the fcot of the horses stuck so fast in the mire, that the skin of their bellies 
adhered to the crust of the earth, while the damp caused their bones to 
become bare. Thej'^ were afllicted with Asterkha^ and began to lose their 
flesh and become paralytic, their bones being loosened. The feathers of the 
arrows fell out: the notches came ofiT; while clothes and accoutrements 
became so heavy with the damp, that neither cavalry nor infantry were able 
to advance. In consequence of all this, our host^ lost their confidence and 
courage. But the army of tlie enemy, remaining where they were, covered 
themselves over with felt, and as far as they wero able, preserved their 
clothes and arms from the violence of the rain. When our army came up to 


of God, which had been engraved upon it, was worn away. It is pretended, 
however, tliat others, with a similar virtue, and bearing the same name, are still 
found among the Turks; and the more superstitious affirm that they were 
originally produced and multiplied by some mysterious sort of generation from 
tlie original stone given by Noah to his son." Mir Izzat Ullah, who was sent 
into Central Asia by Moorcroft, mentions the Jadah stone as one of the wonders 
of Yarkand. “ He says,” writes Erskinc, that it is taken from the head of a 
horse or a cow; and that if certain ceremonies bo previously used, it inevitably 
pr^uooa rain or snow. Ho who performs the oeromonios is called Yedehchi. 
Izzat Ullah, though, like Baber, professes his belief in the virtues of the stone, 
yet acknowledges that he was never an eye-witness of its effoots.” (Memoirs of 
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tu/w-y ii., p. 83.) 

In the HabUhut-Siyar an instance is given of Tului, son of Chingiz Kh^n, 
having reoourso to the Jadah stone (here l^atuj-i-yadda) to produce a fall of snow 
as a moans of concealment, when hard pressed b'^ the enemy during his invasion 
of China in 1280. (See Price’s Mali. Hist., ii., p. 542, who translates the word 
“ limis imbrifer.”) * 

The word JaMt, it may be rcmarketl here, has no connection with Jade. It 
was in reality, as Sir H. Yule tells us, a bezoar, or antidote, much used in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabs and others. The bezoar was usually a hard concretion 
found in the bodies 9 f animals, to which antidotal virtues were ascribed. ** The 
liezoar," he adds, “ was sometimes called tm/ee stone, and erroneously supposed 
to be found in the heod of a snake.” (Glossary, p. 68.) 

A complete note on the Jadah stone, containing numerous extracts from 
Oriental uuthora, will bo found in Quatremfere’s Mtst. dee Mmigcle m Perm, 
p. 428. 

• Viz., the army of Timur and Husain. 
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tb«in^ they threw aside tlieir felt corerings sod offered battle with fiieih 
horses aud uninjured arms; then the combat began in good earnest. 

[Verses}: The cries and shoutings of the two armies 

^ Fill the whole world, right and left. 

The spheres ring again with the cries of the heroes and the sound of the 
kerrandi} 

Amir Timur, by the aid of God, made a charge with the left wing, and 
overcame the right ^i<ag of the enemy, which was led by Shenkummuy&n, 
brother of Amir Hamid; and when lly&s Khwdja Khin saw this, he fled in 
confusion. But meanwhile fortune had deserted the right wing of our army, 
for the enemy's left, led by Shartlwal and Hdji Beg, attacked and overcame 
our right; they drove Tildnji* and Zinda Hdsham back to where Amir 
Husain was posted, and the l^y-guard of the latter being terrified, turned 
aud fled. But Puldd Bugha and Shir Bahrdm stood their ground and 
displayed the utmost courage. Haji Beg continued the attack and out¬ 
flanked our right. Farhdd and Orong Timur^ were astounded at the sight of 
this. But Amir Shams-ud-Din, on the other hand, having withdrawn the hand 
of bravery from the sleeve of temerity, made, with his men, a great display of 
courage. 

And now the fuel of the ardour of Amir Timur took fire; he seised his 
sword 

[Verses]: And made such sparks fly from it that 

The sun in comparison seemed dark. 

He charged down like a roaring lion. 

[He wore] his iron helmet, bearing the crest of a dragon. 

He charged the enemy with seventeen regiments [Artts/tun]; the wind of 
his onslaught threw fire and fear upon the harvest of their stability, so that 
Amir Bhams-ud-Din, terrified at the fierceness of Timur's attack, was obliged 
to turn the reins of power from the field of battle, and to set the face of 
helplessness and defeat in the direction of flight. This success of Amir 
Timur gave Amir Husain an opportunity to re-assemble his troops, and 
having done so, he stood his ground. 

[Verses]: From the victory of this host-crushing Shdh 

Tlie army received new life into its body. 

Amir Timur sent his scivant TAban Bahadur to Amir Husain, saying: “ It 
is time for the Amirs to advance. I.ct us, together, make such a charge that 
we may cause an earthquake annJng the proud princes of the enemy: so tliat 
they may lose all jjower to rAist us and all strength to oppose us.” 

But in proportion as the power of Amir Timur rose, so di<l the star of 
felicity of Amir Husain begin to decline, and his happiness to approach the 
evening of distress, according to the text, “God doth not woik any change 
in the people, until they have aljered their own individyal selves.” During 
this period, his nature underwent a great change; he lost his former stability 

^ A kind of bom or trumpet. Pe'tis de la Croix says it was a trumpet eiglit 
feet long, used in the army. {Hitt df Tlmttr Bee, i., p. 87.) 

- May read: Petlanji.—R. 

• Or perhaps: Erek Timur.—R. 
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of chfiracter, and began to adopt evil habite and practise evil deeds. [Thus] 
when Tibin BahAdur came before him, Amir Husain abused him much in 
words, and then struck him so violently that he fell to the ground. 

Amir Timur then sent Malik and Hamdami, who were two of Amir 
Husain’s adherents, to tell their master that he must most certainly com^ in 
order that no Ume should be lost; but Amir Husain, having heara t&e 
message, began to abuse the messengers and let loose upon them the tongue 
of violence and menace; then he added r Did I run away that you should 
thus press me to advance? Whether you are victorious or whether the 
enemy carry the day, there is not one of you shall save his soul from my 
avenging hand.” 

Thereupon Malik and Hamdami, much enraged, left his presence and 
hastened to Amir 1’imur, to whom, on their arrival, they said, “ It is no use 
your persisting in the fight.” Amir Timur was persuaded by them and did 
not oppose their advice, but withdrew the hand of intention. Since the 
ranks of both armies had been so much broken that the left wings of the 
opposing forces were facing one another, each soldier encamped [lay down to 
rest] where he hapiiened to find himself. 

[Verses]: The soldiers of both armies lay down to rest 

And did not stir from their places till dtly had broken. 

During that night Amir Husain sent several times to request that Amir 
Timur should come to him, but the prince would not give ear to his entreaties. 
[Verses.] .... 

When, on the following morning, the two hosts again joined in battle, 
the army of Jatah was routed and fled. Our troops were pursuing, when 
they suddenly caught sight of the standard \Tugh or Tu1c\ of Amir Shams- 
ud-Din, Avho had separated himself with a large lx)dy of soldiers from the rest 
of the army. Thereupon the puisuers abandoned their object and turned to 
attack Shams-ud-Din, while the defeated army again rallied and made a 
violent onslaught upon our men. Thus our side, after it had gained a 
victory, was in its turn defeated, and in their haste to get away, many of our 
men perished in the mud and swamps. The enemy pursued them and put 
numbers of them to the sword, so that there remained nearly ten thousand 
slain of our forces on the field of battle. 

This battle took place on the Ist day of Bamaz&u of the year 766 of the 
Hajra [a.d. 1365], corresponding to the year of the Serpent (Yih&n) of the 
Moghul cycle; and astrologers have shown that this event coincided with the 
tenth conjunction of the triple aerial conjunctions in the Scorpion. This T 
only mention, that my history may be compleje, but I do not wish to infer 
that events are caused by celestial irifiuences, for “ God alone has influence 
over creation.” * 

After this defeat, the princes retired to Kesh. All the chiefs of tribes 
began to cross the Jihun with their people. Amir Husain said to Amir 
Timur: “It would be expedient for you to cross the river with your 
household and t«'oops ”; but Timur replied, “ Others may cross if they like, 
but as for me, iny jiatriotism will not permit roe to leave my country to the 
molestation of foreigners. I will again collect an army and attack the 
enemy.” 

Amir Husain then left him and retired to S&li-Sardi; then he made all his 
people cross the Jihun, and taking an out-of-the-way route, he reached a place 

D 2 
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called Shibartu, wbere be baited. Fiom that place ho deipatobed spies, 
intending, if these brought news of the api^oach of the army of Jatali, to 
take flight at once towards Hindustan.^ 

As soon as Amir Husain had departed from Kesh, Amir Timur turned his 
mind to preparations for meeting the enemy. He mustered twelve laments 
and sent forward eight of them, under the command of Timur Khw&ja Oghl&n, 
Charuchi,* and Abb&s Bab&dur, to reconnoitre the country round Samarkand. 
But on the u'ay Charuchi took to drinking much wine, and the liquor made 
a strong impression on him: as has been said [Arabic]: 

Wine is like the wind: When it passes over a perfume, it become 

fragrant: but becomes tainted when it passes over a corpse. 

He became intoxicated and began to talk wildly, and very much frightened 
Hand Khwdja and Hindushdh by saying: Such a one (meaning Amir Timur) 
purposes to send somebody to seize yon, to take you before Amir Husain, 
and to have you killed without delay. [His companions] consequently were 
much alarmed, and running away, gave themselves np to the enemy. When 
they reached Kukung, they met the reconnoitring party of the army of Jatah, 
under the command of Kapak Timur; son of Ulugh Tokatmur Shardwal, and 
Angirchdk, son of ‘H<iji Beg. They offei-ed to act as guides to them nod 
brought them to the place where Timur KhwAja OghUn, Charuchi and 
Abbds were stationed; these they put to flight, together wiUi all their forces 
When Amir Timur heard all this, he knew that he must be patient yet a 
little longer, and that impetuosity was of no avail. 

He crossed the river at Amuyah^ and went and encamped at Balkb, where 
he again assembled his scattered tribe. He called to his side Tum&n Kapak 
Khlln and Tumdn Bughdi Salduz; he also appointed a certain number of men to 
defend the banks of the river, and get what news they could of what was 
passing on the other side. 

Timur Khwdja Oghliin was punished for his misconduct, and from this 
point Fortune continued to favour Amir Timur. [Verses.] .... 

' That is, Husain fled to the Hindu Kush, whence he might, if necessary, 
take refuge in India. Shibartu is no doubt the pass often mentioned by Baber, 
which seems to have been much used in those days. It is usually callra Sh^ir 
or Shabar nowadays, and will bo found on modem maps a little to the east of 
Bamhln. For a refugee crossing the Oxus at 8ali-Saiui, the Shibr Pass would 
bo one of the most convenient, if not the nearest route, to take towards India. 
(See Baber*t Memoire, p. 139, and other places.) 

* Or Oha-urohi. 

' Amuyah, or Amol, wtas a ford over the Amu or Oxus, in frequent use during 
the Midme Ages, and in the time of Timur. There< was also a town of the same 
name, which stood near t|ie bank of the river, in a direction'about south-west 
from Bokhara, and either on, or very near, the site of tlio present Charjui. (See 
nete,p. 170.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

81BG£ OF SAHAKKA.ND BY THE ABHY OF JATAU. 

In the meanwhile, the army of Jatah reached Samarkand. Now at that 
time, this town had no citadel, but MauUnd-Zada Samarkand!, MauUni 
Kliardak Bukhdri and Abu Nasr Kului Nadd&f influenced the people of 
Samarkand to defend and fortify the town; and, despite their want of a 
princely leader, they offered stout resistance to the b^iegers. They were 
bent on saving their city from the domination and tyranny of the people of 
Jatah. But when the inhabitants were loginning to tiro of their efforts and 
to lose perseverance, G(m 1 came to their aid and caused a i^estilence to appear 
among the horses of the cavalry of Jatah, so that throe-fourths of them died. 
Consequently, the l)esiegcrs were obliged to retire, and the groat majority of 
them returned on foot, with thdr quivers strapped to their backs. Since the 
Ijeople of Samarkand had so well defended their State, and hail offered such 
determined opi>osition to their enemies, those among them who iiad most 
{Ktwer became inflated with pride, and tried to obtain precedence over their 
equals by stirring up sedition and rebellion in the town. 

At the time of the retreat of the Jatah army, Amir Timur had sent 
Abbds Bahddur to Kuhliigha' to spy out the land of Jatah, and when he was 
informed of the events above related—of the state of the people of Jatah and 
of the retreat of their army—he sent to Amir Husain to inform him also of 
the state of affairs, and to advise him to proceed in the direction of that 
country. When Amir Husain heard the news which the messenger brought, 
ho was beyood measure pleased, and immediately set out from Shibartu 
towards Sdli-Sardi. Amir Timur, having caused his household and people to 
cross the river, had scut them to their native land, and had started himself 
ou horseback to meet Amir Husain. They met in the plain of Bakldn,^ and 
having embraced one another in the must respectful manner, they held a long 
discussion about what had already happened, as well as about the future. It 
was ffufllty decided that they should proceed together towards Bamarkand early 
in the following spring. Thcn.Amir Timur returned, crossed the Jihun, and 
encamped at Karshi. Karshi is so-called because Kapak Kh&n built a 
palace at [that spot which i.s] 2l/arumuya distance from Nakhshcb, and in 
the Moghul language a {laince is called Karshi. 

There Amir Timur remained during that winter; and he caused to Ix) 
erected on the sjwt a citadel [HisAr], which^was completed by the end of 
the winter. 

* The Iron Gate. 

’ Or Baghlun, which would be on the direct road from the Bhibr Pass to 
Suli-Banii. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LAST LAYS OF ILYAS KHWAJA KhAn, ANIX EVENTS THAT TOOK 
PLACE -AFTER HIS DEATH.—THE DOMINATION OF KAMARUDDIN. 

There are no traditions or stories extant among the Moghuls 
relating to Ilyas Khwaja Khan. We learn, however, from tho 
Zafar-Nama, that it -was upon him that Iho Rh^nship devolved 
after tho death of Tug! luk Timur Khan. During his reign, there 
took place his victory of tho battle of the Mire, the siege of 
Samarkand and the abandonment thereof, on account of the 
epidomio which fell among his horses. He only survived these 
events a very short time. But an account of the events im¬ 
mediately following the death of Tughluk Timur Khan, as recorded 
in Moghul tradition, will be given below. For, although knowledge 
of what happened after the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan is with 
God only, we know, from Moghul traditions, what occurred after 
the death of Tughluk Timur Khan. From these sources wo learn 
that there were five brothers: (1) Amir Tulik, who has been 
mentioned in connection with the conversion of the Khan to Islam; 
(2) Amir Bulaji; (3) Amir Shams-ud-Din, who is mentioned in 
the Zafar-Ndma as having taken part in the battle of the Mire 
(which passage I have copied into this book); (4) Amir Kamar- 
uddin, of whom I shall speak later; (5) Amir Shaikhd-Daulat, of 
whom no traces remain. 

After Amir Tulik’s death, the office of Uhuhegi was given to 
Amir Bulaji, and when this latter followed his brother to the 
dwellings of eternity, the office of Ulusbegi devolved upon his son 
Amir Khudaidad. But Amir Kamaruddin, going down on his 
knees before the Khan, said to him: “ The office of my brother 
should first come to me, for his son is only seven years of age and 
is not fi t for the duties attached to the position.” Tughluk Timur 
Khiln would not pay any attention to him, but appointed the then 
seven-year-old Amir !^hudaidad to the office. Kamaruddin was a 
violent man, and was angry at being superseded by a child of s^ven; 
but ho could do nothing. When, subsequently, the Khan died he 
revolted. The Zafar-Ndma, on the other hand, says that he raised 
a rebellion after the death of Ilyas KhwAja Khan. However this 
may be, it appears that on the death of the Khan, Kamaruddin 
gave vent to that rancour which ho had so long cherished in his 
breast, and (according to Moghul traditions) put to death in one 
day, eighteen sons of the Khan, and assumed the style of Kh4n for 
himself. The country of Moghulistan fell into a state of disorder. 
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One of Tughluk Timor Eli&n’s sons, who was still at the breast, 
being concealed by Amir Ehndaid&d, and his mother, Mir Agh&, 
was spared. Kamamddin sent everywhere in search of him, but 
they were successful in hiding the child from his spies. 

Kamamddin devoted his attention to the affairs of the State, but 
in consequence of the hostility of the Amirs, there was disorder 
and strife in the country. Moreover, the invasion of Moghulistau, 
which Amir Timur and his army undertook at that time, was a 
serious obstacle to internal progress. Meanwhile Amir Khudilidad 
sent Khizir Khwaja Khan from Kushghar to the hills that aro 
between Eashghar and Badakhshan, that he might be safe from 
Ihe machinations of Kamaruddin ; which matter shall he presently 
related, but first of all it will bo well to give an account of 
Kamaruddin and his times. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

HISTORY OF KAMARUDDIN. 

It has already been said that Kamaruddin tried to assurao supreme 
authority, but that he met with determined opposition from the 
Amirs. Thus it was that Kninzah, together with Uzbeg Timur 
(who was of the tribe of Earait), went over to the side of Amir 
Timur. Then Amir Timur raised an armj’, and himself remaining 
within his own dominions, sent Amir Bahrain Jalair, Ehitai 
Bahadur, and Shaikh Ali Bahiidur to the territory of Almatu.^ 
On reaching the banks of the river Aishah Khdtun they attacked 
the men of the Earait.'^ After this battle, having concluded a peace, 
they returned. But Amir Timur not approving the peace, invaded 
the country in person. This expedition is related in the Zafnr- 
Ndma as follows: — 

The fiucecssful Amir Timur, wlio wlieu hOi had once undertaken any 
business jvas never content till ho had carried it through to the end, was dis¬ 
satisfied with the gentle way in which his generals had treated the enemy, in 
watering the plains of enmity and warfare with peace. For this reason he 
sent royal mandates in all directions for troops to be collected [verses] .... 
A victorious and veteran army assembled before the palace of the Shilh—an 

* The modem Vierny. (See note, p. 182.) 

’ Properly Karat, or Kirai, is the name of the trilie, though it is sometimes 
written Oirni, The final t is merely the Moneol plural. (See note, p. Ifi, 
above; also, for some remarks on this passage ana the, word “ Karait,” Howorth 
ii., pp. 13,14.) 
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army couotlegs as the sand of the desert. When he had passed Sairdm and 
Yangi* in safety, with his victorious standard, the enemy fled before him, 
and ho reached a place called Songarighdj,* when many prisoners and much 
booty fell into the hands of his conquering host. 

At Adun Kuri,’ Amir Musi and ZindaHisham, in spite of all the formei* 
benefits they had received from Amir Timur, again began to devise plans of 
treason and deceit, and with treacherous designs conspired together, [taking 
into their confidence] the son of Khizir Yasuri, named Abu Ishdk. They took 
a solemn oath that when they reached Kard Sam&n they would by some 
stratagem seize the ‘Lord of the Conjunction* while hunting, and they 
laughed over the thought of their foolish plan. The Khinz&da Abu Ma<lli 
Turmadi and Shaikh Abu Lais of Samarkand, who were already sworn 
enemies of Amir Timur, now joineil in this conspiracy. 

But some one happening to get knowledge of the affair, informed Amir 
Timur thereof. Thereupon his majesty summoned the offenders to appear 
before him. They were brought in [and thrust] upon their knees, and on 
being interrogated, were found guilty of high treason and rebellion. 

But as the Queen Sardi Mulk Khdnim ‘ was the niece of Amir Musa, and 
because the chaste Princess Akka Bcgi had been promised in marriage to him, 
Amir Timur said to him: " Although the crime you have committed is a 
grave one, nevertheless ns we are relations, I will forgive you and take no 
vengeance upon you. [Verses] . . Your connection with me and your while 
beard have given you hope of life. Wore it not for these, 1 should give the 
command for your evil-intentioued head to bo severed from your body.” And 
to the Khauzada he said: " As your family is connected with the household 
of the Prophet (upon all of whose descendants be peace) 1 shall not consent 
to your receiving any ill-treatment; you must however quit this country.” 
He coinmandai Abu Lais to make the pilgrimage to the llijaz. The son of 
Khizir Yasuri, being the brotlier of the wife of Amir Saifuddin, appealed to 
the clemency of the ' Lord of the Conjunction,’ and so cscai^ed from the 
abyss; thus the tablet of his soul was ch-ansed of its sins with the pure water 
of royal beneficence and mercy. A royal mandate was issued, ordering 
Zinda ll&sham to be coTivcyc<l, bound, to Samarkand, and there closely 
confined. When Amir Timur returned to his scat of government [Samarkand] 
he gave the governorship of Shiharghan, and the position which had been 
held by Zinda Hashani, to Bayan Timur, son of Ak Bngha. 

* May bo read Tanki or Panki, Vmt no doubt Yanqi is intended, f.e., Tiiruz. 
(Soo notes, pp. (53 ami 79-81.) 

* Or Snngarnifttj.—11. 

* This jnay be read as Pe'tis has reail it; .\dnn Kun/i. > I cannot identify the 

spot. ' 

‘ Sarai Mulk Khiiniin was, according to I’e'tis de la Cioi.\, Tinuir’s chief 
wife, and motlier of Sliali Uukh Mirza. (Timur live, i., p. 225.) 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

THE THIBO IHYASIOM OP JATAH (THAT IS TO BAT MOGHUUSTAn) BY 

AHIB TDCUB. 

On Thursday, the first day of the month of Bhahdn of the year 77fi of the 
Hajra [a.d. 1875], Amjr Timur, having collected an army, marched out towards 
Jatah—which is equivalent to MoghulistAn. On the route he encamped at 
the Rab&M-KataAn, when the coldness of the weather caused the sunsirddenly 
to withdraw behind the veil of the clouds, and much nun and snow began 
to falL 

[Verses]: No one ever yet saw so much snow. 

The world looked like a morsel in the snow’s mouth. 

The violence of the storm deprived the soldiers of their strength, and they 
were soon no longer able to look after their horses^ because of the risk they 
ran of losing their own lives; in this way many of the men died and a 
quantity of horses perished. Amir Timur, being moved to pity at this sad 
state of affairs, commanded them to break up the camp and return to 
Samarkand, where they remained about two months, until the rigour of the 
season had in some measure abated. On Monday, the 1st of the month 
Shaw&l, at the beginning of the year of the Hare (Tusbkto'), he again led 
out his army against the country of Jatah—which is equivalent to 
MoghulistAn. 

He sent Amir ZAda JabAngir forward to reconnoitre; and to accompany him 
he sent Shaikh Muhammad BayAn Salduz and AdilshAh, to whom he had en¬ 
trusted the tribe of JalAir, on the death of the latter’s father, BahrAm JalAir. 
Having passed SairAm, they came to a place called Jarun, where they seized 
one of the soldiers of the army of Jatah and sent him on to Amir Timur. 
When he was asked for news of Kamaruddin, who was of the tribe {Umdlel of 
DughlAt, he related that Kamaruddin had collected an army and was tlicn 
stationed at Keuk Tubeh,^ waiting for HAji Beg, but that no news of the 
advance of Amir Timur had. reached Kamaruddin. Timur then ordered the 
reconnoitring party to hasten forward, while he himself soon after followed 
them. 

When Kamaruddin heard of these doings, he withdrew his army to an 
inaccessible spot called Birkab-i-GhuriAn’ [the Pond of the Ohuris]. In that 
place there are three very deep ravines, through which flow three great rivers. 
Kamaj-uddin having crossed two of thesa valleys with his army, pitched his 
camp in the third, protecting the approaches thereto with barricades and 
entrenchments. 

But Prince Jahangir marched forward at the hca<l of his experienced 
soldiers, to the sound of the drums and war-trumpets. After they had 

* Or Kuk Tipa: the blue hillock.” 

* The TurkiMSS. says Ar$hdl Atdr. I cannot find either name <m any map; 
but, taking the prolwble position of the Jatah army into consideration, it is 
possible that 0/dr, some forty miles west-north-west of Kastek, may represent 
jirshdl Atdr. 
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wounded and killed many <d the enemy with their arrowa, they came to close 
qnarters with them, and when night fell, all the enemy took to flight; so that 
on the morrow not a single man of the army of Jatah—that is to say, 
Moghulistin—was found in the camp. But our victorious soldiers follow^ 
in their pursuit, and put to death many of those heretics. When the sun had 
risen, Amir Timur arrived on the spot with the rest of the army. He there¬ 
upon sent Amir Sayyid D4ud, Husain aud TTch Kari Bahidor in pursuit of 
the enemy. In accordance with his orders, they followed the course of the river, 
and Husain was drowned in the river. On reaching the enemy’s country 
they began to ravage and i^lage, and seized many of their horses. But they 
spared those Hazilras who submitted, and having disarmed them sent them 
on to Samarkand. Amir Timur advanced as far as B&it&k* with the purpose 
of meeting the enemy, while ho sent Amir Z&da Jah&ngir with one regiment 
to look for Kamaruddin, that he might defeat him and take him prisoner. 
The prince accordingly set out with a body of men, and laid waste the country 
of Uch and Firmiln.^ He came upon Kamaruddin in ilie mountains, and 
pursued him beyond the limits of his own country; he also captured much 
booty and took many prisoners. Among the latter were Tumin Agb&, the 
wife of Kamaruddin and her daughter, Dilsh&d AghA The prince sent news 
of his success to Aibit Timur, who during fifty-three days had not moved 
from Bditik. Wheh, howevef, this joyful itttellige&ce reached his ears he 
immediately set out for Kara Kasmak, which hill he ascended and awaited 
the happy return of his son Jahingir. On his arrival, the latter, having 
respectfully kissed Amir Timur’s feet, presented him witli a quantity of 
booty, horses and sheep, after which he obtained for Dilsh&d Aghi the honour 
of saluting the Emperor. [Verses.] . . . 

Amir Timur, on leaving this encampment, descended to Atbdshi and thence 
lunceeded to Arpa Y4zi,* where he spent a few days in festivity and rejoicing. 
There, too, Mub&raksh&h Makrit, who was a commander of 9000, and one of 
Timur’s oldest friends, showed his respect for the Amir by causing a grand 
festival (idt) to be organised in his honour. And he so gained Amir 'rimur’s 
good graces that he obtained for his son, Khuddiddid, the succession to the 
honours and titles of Salir Oghldn and of Husain, who had both perished in 
the late war. 

' Mr. y. P. Nalivkine raentions ‘*Baitok” as.a village in the Andijan district 
of Farghana, and says that its ancient name was ** Paitoug.” (Hitt, du Khanai 
de Khmandf p. 14.) 

‘ Possibly'the first of these two places may stand for DsJt, near the eastern 
borders of Farghana, but I know of no place with a name like Fii'mdn in this 
direction. Dr. Bellew has “ Uch Burhdn or Uch 'Purfan; ” the latter place, 
however, would seem to lie too far east to suit the narrative, while the former 
was to all intents and p;urposeB Kusbghar. Dr. Bellew himself tells us {Ka^mir 
aiid Kashgar, p. .SOH) that the» Uch Burhan ridge is on the left bank of tho 
Tumdn River, while the modem Kashghor stands on the right bank, having 
been built there after the destmetitm, early in the sixteenth century, of the old 
town, which was on the left bank. Had Firmdn been so near Ktishgheu as to form 
almost a port of the town, the name of K^BhgbaT would certainly haveapjieored in 
connection with that of Firmdn. Like Kara Kasmak, which occurs immediately 
below, it was probably the name of aVi uninhabited ^t, or camping ground, and 
should be looked for in the hills to tho north-wast of Kusbghar. SevertsotTs map, 
though loaded with detail, does not contain these names. (See also p. 804, 
for Uch Barkhdn, which Mirza Haidar puts at three farsdlchs, or twelve miles, 
from Kasbghar.) 

^ Arpa and Y4zi: two riven springing from the same raUge of hills near the 
eastern confines of FarghAUa. (See map fyit the position of the pass.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MAERIAGE OF AMIR TIMUR WITH THE PRINOESS DILSHJId AOHA. 

Ahib Timur, in accordance with the text of the Korin: *' Thou shalt marry 
whatever woman thou pleaseat, even unto the number of four women,** set 
the eye of his favour upon Dilshid Aghi, and resolved to marry her. The 
officers of the Court made preparations for grand festivities. Wine and 8<mg 
and instrumental music were not wanting, and the whole ceremony was 
conducted with the greatest pomp and magnificence. The revels having been 
brought to a close, Amir Timur broke up his camp, and crossing the Tizi 
Dabio/ went and pitched his royal tents at Uzkand. Here he received his 
eldest sister Kutlugh Turkin Agbi, who, accompanied by several princes and 
nobles, had arrived from Samarkand; she had the honour of kissing the 
Emperoi^s feet, and took part in the festivities which were now again renewed 
at the Court. From Uzkand they proceeded to Khojand, when Adilsbdh, 
being obliged to show his submission, organised feasts and merry-making iit 
honour of Amir Timur, and made him i^resents of horses in order that his 
homage might gain the Amir’s approval. His heart, however, was of another 
colour, for he had really the design of taking him by surprise in the midst of 
the rejoicings. But Amir Timur (whom Gfod used to watch over continually) 
by his happy intuition, observed signs of this hidden treason, and detect^ 
the evil intentions of the conspirators by their movements. He thereupon 
rose from the banquet, mounted his horso and returned to his camp. 

At the time when he was advancing to attack Kamaruddin, Shiukh 
Muhammad Bay&n Salduz, Adilshdh Jaldir and Turkdn Arl&t had resolved 
to seize Amir Timur whenever an occasion should present itself. But their 
schemiugs were of no avail against one who was so carefully watched over by 
the Eternal: and thus he reached his capital without accident. He then 
disbanded his soldiers, while he hhnsotf went to take up his winter quarters 
at Zanjir Sarai, which is two marches to the west of Karshl. During the 
winter Adilshih arrived, and having paid his respects at the palace, confessed 
to the Amir the evil designs he and the other conspirators had had against 
him. When Timur hoard this, he was wise enough to pretend not to have 
heard, and showed Adilsh&h great favour. When the winter had passed, he 
issued an order for his soldiers to muster, with the object of mskiug another 
war upon Khwdrizm. All the generals, princes, and soldiera having 
assembled round his palace, he ordered them to seize Shaikh Muhammad 
Bay&n Salduz and to put him on trial. AfflCr his case had been heard, his 
guilt Jbeing clear, he was handed over to the brother of Harimulk Salduz, a 
relation of his own, whom he had unjustly killed with his &word. The 
brother avenged Harimulk by killing Shaikh Muhammad in a like manner. 
Ali Darvish, son of B&y&zid Jal&ir, was lalso put to death after being found 
guilty; while the government of the Tum&n of Salduz, together with the 
administration of justice and police [/Sddt], was entrusted to the brave 
Ak Timur Bah&dur. 

' Evidently the pass (D&b&n) between the Y&zi and Arpa iriyers, alluded te 
in the last note. 
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tIHAPTER XX. 

THIRD e&RiLDlTlOM Ob' AMIR TIHUR INTO KHWAUUUl, AHD HlS RETURN 

ON ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLT OF bAr ^UGHA, ADILSUAh AND 

bahrAm jalAir. 

Ik the beghming of the spriog of the year of the Hajra 777 [a.d. 1375], or 
the year of the Crocodile (Lui) of the Tartar cycle, Amir Timur, being 
encouraged by his former good fortune, dctermin^id to make an expedition 
into Khw&rizm, preferring war to feasting. [Verses] .... 

Having, therefore, appointed Amir Ak BugbA Governor of Samarkand, and 
having sent Amir SAr BugbA, Adilsbdh .TalAir, Khitai Bahddur, llchi BughA 
and other commanders of thousands, with 30,000 horsemen, to Jatah (which is 
equivalent to Moghulistan), he gave them express orders to seek diligently for 
Kamaruddin, and to kill him wherever they might find him ; he then raised 
his own victorious standard and set out for KhwArizm with a numerous army. 
On reaching a place on the banks of the Jihun, called SihpAyab, ho saw 
Turkan ArlAt approaching on the other side of the river. The latter, how¬ 
ever, feeling that the end of liis life had come, did not deem it advisable to 
advance, but fled back with his men to KuzruAn.^ Amir Timur thereupon 
sent PulAd after him with a few men. They marched day and night, and 
having passed Andkhud they came up to the fugitives at FAryAb,® which is 
on a river, where Turkan, \vith his brother Turmish and their men, taking 
up their position on the bank of the river, offered them fight. The enemy 
stood like lions at first, but they were at length defeated and compelled to 
take to flight, the victorious army following close upon their heels. PulAd 
alone came up to Turkan. His horse being fatigued, Turkan dismounted and 
ran forward on foot; he then struck FulAd’s horse with the shaft of an arrow, 
and before the latter could rise from the ground, aimed at him another arrow, 
which only i)a8sed through PulAd’s helmet. Then PulAd, becoming more 

' A corruption, probably, of AAordsdn, a province which extended, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, eakward to Balkh and north-eastward to the Amu. 

^ These movements are not intelligible. Fardb, or Fdi^dh, was an ancient 
name of Otrar on the Sir or Jaxartes, but there is also a FarAb near the right 
bank of the Amu or Oxus, to the south-west of Bokham, and though Pe'tis de la 
Croix de Timur Bee, vol. h, pp. 260-1) specially explains that the 

Fdrydb of the text means Otrar, this is obvionsly impossible. It seems, 
however, that there was,a third Fdrydb, for Abnl-feda, on the authority of the 
Lddb, speaks of a ‘‘ small locality ” of that name in the environs of Balkh. Ho 
also quotes Azizi to the effect that Fdrydb was situated twenty-two parasangs, 
or about eighty-eight miles, from B&lkb, but in which direction he do& not 
mention. Again, he tells us Ibn Haukal states that the water of this Fdrydb 
comes from Talkan—a place not far from Marv-al-Bud—^this latter being some 
forty parasan^, or four days’ journey, east of Marv-i-Shah-JahAn, and situated 
pmbRbiy not far east of the MurghaV. It is this last Fdrydb (now no more) that 
seems to be indicated in the text. But, in any case, the movements of Pulad’s 
pursuing force are inexplicable, as it could not have passed Andkhui (or And¬ 
khud) to r^ch a spot near the MurghAb, or 160 miles east of Marv-i-Shah-JahAn. 
(See Ahul-feda, ii. (2), pp. 195-6 and 198.) The only map 1 know of that shows 
this Far yah is that of James Fraser, who marks the place about halfway 
between Balkh and Marv-al-Bud. (See Hiti. of Nadir Shah, 1742.) 
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furious,^ made a bold rush at him, and they wrestled together for some time, 
till at last Pnldd got the upper hand, and crying out, ** Long live Amir 
Timur 1 ” struck Turkan to the ground. He then out off his head and 
returned in triumph. 

Amdn Sarbad&l, who bad gone in pursuit of Turkan's brother, Turmish, 
came up with him, overcame him, and severed his head from his body. His 
corpse became meat for the wild beasts, while the heads of the two were 
taken before Amir Timur. 

Of those Amirs whom TimUr had sent into Jatah (that is to say, Moghul- 
istdn),‘ Sdr Bughi and Adilsb&h, when they found the country empty 
prepared another plan of revolt; they seized Khitdi Bah&dur, and Ilchi 
Bughd, while Hamadi, whom Amir Timur had made Governor of Andakan 
[Andijdn], allied himself with them. Having collected their tribes, namely, 
the Jdiir and the Kipchdk, they set out against Samarkand, and began to 
lay uege to it. But the inhabitants defended themselves so successfully with 
arrows and darts, that they could not surround the town. Amir Ak Bughd, 
who was governor of the town, wrote of this matter to Timur, who having 
passed Kdt* had just attained Khds, when this news reached him. He 
immediately made preparations to return, and, having sent forward his son 
Jnhdngir, in command of the vanguard, be himself followed with a largo 
army. When he reached Bokhdrd he put his men into fighting order, and 
went and encamped at Babdt-i-Malik. 

Prince Jahdngir came up with the enemy at a place called Karmina, where 
a battle took place. The air was filled with the sound of cymbals, and much 
blood was shed. Bat the Prince Jahdngir, relying on the aid of the eternal 
God, at length overcame the enemy, who fiod into the deserts of Kipchik, 
whci-e they put themselves under the protection of Urns Kh&n.'* Timur 
Beg, finding himself victorious, returned in peace to his capital. He then 
divided the tribe of Jalflir between his Amirs, and appointed his son Omar 
Shaikh Governor of Andakdn [Andijan]. 

Adilsh&h and Sir Bughi remained in the service of Urns Khin. But at 
length their thirst for rel)ellion again got the better of them, and once, while 
Urus Khin was absent at his summer quarters, they ran away, and drawing 
the swoid of treachery from the sheath of infidelity, made war on Ochibi, n 
lieutenant of .the Khin, and killed him. They then fled to the court of 
Knmaruddin in Jatah (that i.«, Moghulistin) and tried to stir up in him a 
spirit of revolt. 

' Piddditar : more steely; a play on the word Puldd, which means eteeh —B. 

’ It may be observed here that it is Mirza Haidar, and not the author of the 
Zafar-Ndma, who interpolates on each occasion the remark: ** Jatah li 'iMrat i 
Moghulistan ast" —that Jatah is equivalent to Moghvlittan, 

* J.e., offered no resistance.—R. • 

* Muked on P^tis de la Croix's map (vol. i.) near the bank of the Oxus, a 
little aTOve Khiva. Erskine mentions Kut as the ancient capital of Khwarizm, 
and says it lay twenty-fonr miles from Hazar^p down the Amu. (Baber, 
p. xxix.; see also Sprenger’s map No. 3 in Fost-uiui-Beiterouten de$ Orienti.) 

* Ruler of the White Horde of Kipchak, and a descendant of Juji Khan. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AlfIR TIMUR*S FOURTH EXPUHTION INTO JATAH (THAT IS» 

hoohulistAn). 

After S&r Bugh& and Adilsh&h had attached themselves to Kamaruddin, 
they used every possible means to rekindle in him the old fire of enmity 
which he naturally cherished against Amir Timur. Kamaruddin finally led 
an army into the country of Andakdn, where the Hazdra of Kodak, deserting 
Omar Shaikh, Joined the side of the enemy. But Omar Shaikh, having taken 
up a fortified position in the mountains, sent a messenger whose name was 
Ddshmand, to Amir Timur to tell him that the enemy had arrived with a 
lai^e army, and that they bad overrun the whole of Andak&n. Amir Timur 
was much enraged when he heard this, and immediately set out with all 
haste for that country. When Kamaruddin heard of the advance of Amir 
Timur he retired from the place where he was encamped, and having cat\s^ 
hia household and tribe to leave Atbdshi, he hid himself, with 4000 cavalry, 
in a place of ambush. When Amir Timur reached that spot, being quite 
unaware of the trap [which Kamaruddin had] laid for him, he sent forward 
the whole of his force iu pursuit of the enemy. 

There stayed behind, however, of the army, 5000 cavalry and several brave 
generals, .such as Amir Muayad, Khitdi Bahddur, Shaikh Ali Bahddur and 
Ak Timur. Khitdi Bahadur and Shaikh Ali Bah&dur discussed how the 
enemy could best be destroyed. They determined to display the utmost 
bravery and audacity, and thereupon set out in pursuit of the foe, so that 
finally there did not remain more than 200 men with Amir Timur. 

' Kamaruddin, row seizing his opportunity, rushed out of his ambuscade 
with his 4000 cavalry, sword in hand, bent on avenging himself on Amir 
Timur. Bnt Timur recalling to mind the words of the Kordn: “ How many 
small armies have overcome great hosts by the help of God'! ” was in no 
way disturbed or alarmed, but encouraged his men and opened his heart to 
them, saying: ** Victory is from the Giver of all good gifts : not from the 
multitude of soldiers is it to be obtained. Your sole duty is to acquit your* 
selves like men; for should you show even the smallest sign of cowardice or 
hesitation we are lost.** 

No sooner bad be said these words than he turned his charger against the 
enemy, and full of trust in God, entered the fray. [Verses.] .... 

After the fight was over, Tirpur avowed that it was only by the aid of Heaven 
that such a mere handful of men could have overcome a force of four thousand 
cavalry, bent on vengeance. . . . [Verses and rhetoric.] .... 

One day after this event, he fell asleep, and there appeared to him, in a 
dream. Shaikh Burh&n-ud-Din Kilij (upon whom be the mercy of God). Amir 
Timur advanced towards him with great reverence, and asked him to pray 
to God for the recovery of his son Jah&ngir, whom he had left on the bed of 
sickness at Samarkand. The Shaikh answered, ** God be with you"; but of 
his son he said nothing. When Timur awoke from his dream, he felt convinced 
that his wishes concerning his son were not fulfilled, and was so distressed 
about Jah&ogir’s safety that he despatched Bu Kutlugh, his private secretary, 
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with a letter (from Sai^), that he might obtain eorroct news of his son. As 
soon as his secretary had started, he had another disturbing dream about 
Jahdngir, and became more anxious than ever, saying to his courtiers: "I 
sadly fear I am for ever separated from my sou; do not hide the.truth from 
me any longer.” But they, going down on their knees, took a solemn oath, 
saying; “ Thy servants have absolutely no news of this matter, and have 
heard nothing of your son’s condition.” 

Dei)artiDg thence, they again met with Kamaruddin at Sang Zighaj; a fight 
took place, and they again put him to flight. Amir Uch Kard followed closo 
after him, and when [the pursuers] had gone a little way, Kamaruddin, being 
surrounded by the Amir’s soldiers, turned round with eight of his followers. 
His horse was killed under him by an arrow, and he himself only just 
managed to escape on foot, covered with wounds. In the same fight Puldd 
received an arrow wound in the hand; by chance, also, a fire broke out, and 
the efforts which Puldd made to extinguish it, so increased the inflammation of 
his wound that he died. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DEATH OP PRINCE JAHANGIR. 

Aura 'J’lMOit having left Atdkum, crossed the Sihun and arrived at his 
capital, Samarkand, where he found 

[Verses]; The j)eople wearing clothes of black and grey 
And tears of sorrow streaming from their eyes. 

And all had sprinkled dust upon their heads 
And as a sign of mourning beat their breasts. 

They came in haste to greet their lord the king. 

Their heads they bared, and on their necks they hung 
Black felt and sackcloth, thus they left the town 
Filling the air with moans and lamentations. 

“ What pity that Jah&ngir, just and good, 

Should thus be carried off in early youth. 

As is a flower by the cruel wind.” 

When Amir Timur heard these wailings ahe could no longer doubt but 
that his forebodings had been correct, ^i^e death of Ids son, which he now 
learned, catised the whole world for him to become black; his cheeks were 
continually wet with tears, and life became almost unbearable to him. The 
kingdom, which should have been overjoyed at the return of its mighty 
monarch, was become, instead, a place of desolation and mourning. The 
whole army, clothed in black and grey, sat down in mourning. The generals 
put dust upon their beads, and their eyes were fillcvl with the blood of 
their hearts. 

Though the Emperor was greatly overcome by grief at the loss of his son, 
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hit) noble intelligence Ailly realised that this world is but transitory, and that 
every being must inevitably perish at some time—that wo must Terily all 
return unto God.** These considerations brought healing to the wounds of 
his sorrow. He, moreover, instituted many pious works, and ordered alms 
to be distributed in the form of food to the poor and indigent. His son's 
body was carried to Kesb, where it was buried, and over the grave a beautiflil 
building was raised.* The prince was twenty years of age when he died. 
He left behind him two sons, one called Mirza Muhammad Bultdn, by his 
wife Kb&nz&dah, and the other, Mirza Fir Muhammad, by his wife 
Bakhtimulk Aghd, daughter of Ilyds Yasnri. This second son was born 
forty days after his father’s death, which happened in the year 777 of the 
Hnjra [a.d. 1375-6], the year of the Crocodile (Lui) of the Tartar cycle. 

When Prince Saifuddin * heard of this sad event, he became weary of life, 
and begged Amir Timur to allow him to retire to the Hijdz. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AHin TIMUR SENDS AN ARMY AGAINST KAMARUDDIN.^ 

Amir Timur was so much afflicted by the death of his son, that he neglected 
almost entirely the affairs of the State. 

[Verses]: What value has this world compared with heaven? 

Upon the other world my mind is set. 

Why should I, for a meagre clod of earth. 

Be forced to keep my spirit bound in chains? 

Why for the sake of living our short life. 

Should I be made to run the whole world o'er? 

Put the chief men among his nobles and princes came to him, and having 
clone him obeisance, said: “ The Almighty Creator and wise disposer of the 
affaii-s of the universe has appointed kings on the earth to protect the sons 
of men, and atlminister justice to them.” 

[Verses]: But if the mighty King do fall asleep, 

His State wdll surely sink into corruption; 

And if the Sultan’s sword Ikj not kept bright, 

The mirVor of religion will grow dim. 

The Sultan is the Shadow of the Giver of All Light, 

And from his Shadow should* the world become both fair and bright. 

****** 

’ Or mausoleum.— "R. 

* Uncle of Amir Timur. ‘ 

* This inoursion appears not to have been counted as a fifth expedition into 
Moghnlistan, as will be observed from the lieading of the next chapter. Alsa 
from Mirza Haidar's statement in the ensuing one, ii appears that he regardetl 
Timur's expeditions against the Moghuls to have iiiimliered five in all, while 
Petis dc la Croix reckons six. 
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If tlie desire of thdr noUa sovereign was to please (3K>d, notliing could be 
more acceptable in the eyes of the B^rver of Mankind, than the admlnis^ 
tration of justice and care for his subjects, for the most perfect and wisest 
of all men (upon whom be the most excellent prayers) said that he proferred 
one hour of his life, which should be spent in the administration of justice, 
to nxty or seventy years spent in worship. 

Amir Timur accepted favourably the counsels of his servants, feeling that 
it was purely out of affection for himself, that they had addressed these words 
to him, and he thereupon began again to turn his attention to the affurs of 
the State. He also restssembled his troops and prepared them for an 
expedition. 

At this time, news arrived that Adilshdh Jaldir was wandering about the 
hills of Kar&jik, with a few other persons; whereupon Amir Timur despatched 
Bardt Khwdja Kukilddsh and llchi Bugha, together with fifteen horsemen, 
in search of Adilshdh and his party. They set out from Samarkaiul in the 
night, and when they reached Otrdr a few chosen men were despatched to 
the mountains to look for Adilshdh. They eventually found him in a place 
called Aksumd, when they seized him and put him to death, in accordance 
with the Ydsdk. Aksumd is'a column [rntf], built on the summit of the 
mountains of Kardjik, to serve as a watchtower (didah hdnt) whence one may 
look out over the plains of Kipchdk.^ 

Sdr Bughd also, who having deviated from the high road of reason, had 
become rebellious and fled, now, after two years’ absence, being led by the 
true guide of the intelligence, returned again to court. He was pardoned by 
the merciful monarch, and received the government of his own tribe and 
country. 

Soon after this, Amir Timur saw fit to send his son Omar Shaikh against 
Kamaruddin, and with him he also sent Amir Ak Bughd, Khitdi Bahddur and 
other Amirs, commanding them to do their utmost to sweep the enemy rrom 
the face of the earth. Thus intent on making a great effort, they set out 
with all possible speed. In the desert of Kurdtu they came upon Kamar- 
uddin, and by the aid of the Almighty, their swords of emerald hue became 
ruby-coloured like pomegranates, with fighting, and the faces of their 
opponents grew amber-coloured with fear. Their charges were so fierce thwt 
at length the enemy had to fly, scattered in all directions. When Kamar¬ 
uddin had fled, the victorious army pillaged all his country and returned 
home laden with booty. 

* This tower, it seems likely, may have stood at the sj^t marked on some maps 
of Turkistan, “ Ak sumbe ruins.” The site appears to be on a spur of the range 
now called Knra-tagh, and would overlook the plains of Kipchdk from a distance. 
Dr. Bellew calls tho tower “a red-brick pillar built on the Kara ChAo hill.’ 
( Yarkand Mission Report, p. 152.) • 


t 
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Fifth Invasion' of Mogfmlistdn 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

AMIR Timur’s fifth expedition into jatah Cthat is, moqhulistAn). 

No sooner had these victorious troops returned from their attack on Jatah 
(or Moghulistdn), than Amir Timur resolved to make yet another expedition 
into that country, that same year. He sent forward, as an advance party, 
Muhammad Beg, son of Musa (who, on account of his connection by marriage 
with Amir Timur, had a high opinion of himself), Amir Abbfisand Ak Timur 
Babddur. Marching, in obedience to orders, day and night, they came up 
with Kamaruddin at Bughim Issigh-Kul, and after a fierce fight, put him to 
flight. They then ravaged his country, and took his men prisoners. Amir 
Timur himself pursued Kamaruddin as far as Kuchkdr.* 

At this place news reached the Emperor’s ears that Toktdmish OghUn,® 
having lost his foith in Unis Khdn, had come in hopes [of good treatment] to 
pay his respects at court. The Emperor at once commanded the Amir 
Tumdn, Timur Uzbeg, to go and meet Toktdmish with all possible honour 
and ceremony, and accompany him back. Amir Timur returned from the 
direction of Inaghu and alighted at Uzkand.® Thence he reached Samarkand 
in safety. 

On his arrival at the capital, Toktdmish Oghldn was brought before him 
by Timur Uzbeg and others of the nobles. Amir Timur received him with 
affection, and with all the honour due to a prince, none of the prescribed 
ceremonies being neglected; for after he had given a great feast in Toktdmish 
Ogbldn’s honour, he loaded him and his retinue with magnificent presents, 
such as gold and jewels, robes of honour and girdles; arms, armour, horses, 
camels, tents, cymbals (A-as), chargers, slaves, standards, and such like 
things; and as a proof of the extent of the love he bore him, tho Emperor 
paid him the honour of calling him his son. 


mi) OF EXTRACTS FROM TEE ZAFAR-NAMA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE hAS r DAYS OF AM I ft KAMARUDDIN. 

I HAVE heard, from certain Moghuls that, towards tho end of his 
life, Kamaruddin wfts afflicted with dropsy."* While ho was in this 
state news came, one day, that Amir Timur was approaching with 

* Kuchkar, or Koalikar, is one of the head streams of tho Chu, to the south-west 
of Issigh Kul. (See tho map.) 

* T(%tdmish was nephew of Urns, and subsequently became Khan of the 
"White Horde. (8eo note 5, p. 46). , 

* This Bontcnce may also b(! road—“ turned aside finm the road to Inaghti.” 
Instead of the form Inaghu, Dr, Bollew has read Jumghdl, and this is likely to 
bo correct, or nearly so; for another of tho head streuma of the (Ihu, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kuchkar, is called Jumgdn or JmngdL 1 can find 
nothing to answer to Inaghu. 

* Some details, descriptive of tho foul symptoms of tho disease, are omitted. 
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his army ; but Eamaruddin was too to mount his horse or to 
hold the bridle. So his people carriedl him into the depths of the 
jungle* and left him there with two of his ooncubines, and pro¬ 
visions for a few days. The rest then fled. After the invading 
army had withdrawn, and the scattered inhabitants had returned, 
they sought for Eamaruddin in the jungle, but not a trace of him 
or of his attendants, either dead or alive, could be found. Thus 
were the people released from his oppression.^ After his dis¬ 
appearance Amir Timur’s mind was set at rest with regard to 
Moghulistan, and he made no sixth invasion of that country. In 
fine, the Moghuls enjoyed peace and rest. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OP TUB REION OP KHIZIR KHWAJA KHAn, SON 
OP TUGULUK TIMUR KHAN. 

It has Ixjon mentioned above, that Tughluk Timur Khdn’s youngest 
son was Khizir Khwaja Khan, and that while he was yet at his 
mother’s breast, he had been saved from the cruelty and enmity of 
Eamaruddin by Mir Agha, the mother of Amir Khuddiddd. When 
Khizir Khwdja Khan attained the age of twelve years, [his friends] 
still fearing Amir Eamaruddin, removed him from Kashghar. Amir 
Khuddidad wished him to bo accompanied by a few trustworthy 
men, but Mir Aghd opposed this plan, saying: “ Do not send any 
of your own servants, for when the boy becomes Ehdn, base bom 
people [such as they] will become influential, and then they will 
prove enemies to yourself and your children. They will imagine 
that the people do not pay them sufficient respect, but say among 
themselves, ‘ These are only servants.’ For this reason rather send 
others than your own retainei's—send strangers.” So twelve men 
were sent with him, of whom every ono eventually became an 
Amir, and many of their descendants are alive now. Among their 
number was Arjirdk, from whom are descended the Amirs of Itdrji; 
Tdjri.of Khwdrizm, from whom are sprung the Amirs of Kunji ; 
while another was of the tribe of Chdlish Siddi [or Sayyadi]; and 

’ Amir Kumariiddin was one of live brothers who were governors of districts 
in Moghulistan, and wore heirs of former Dughlat Amirs (z.e., provincial 
governors), originally appointed by Clutghatai Khun. The brothers were Tulik 
at Kaslighor, JBulnji at Aksu, liamaruddin at Atbiishi, Shamsuddin, wlio is 
mentioned as having taken part in the battle of Lai (or the mire), and Shaikh 
Daulat. of whom nothing but the name can bo traced. Tulik, the eldest, was 
succeeded as Ulusbegi by Buloji, and ho by his son Khnddiddd, who was seven 
years old when his father died, (See Bellew, Yark. Sejaert, p. 151.) 
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his sons also became Amirs, with the style {taMb"] of Eushji, bnt 
they are also ciJled Enkilddlsh.^ These persons all attained the 
rank of Amir, as did also the remainder of the twelve. 

In short, they conducted Ehizir Ehwaja Ehan up to the hills, 
which lie between Badakhsh&n and Edshghar. But as the spies of 
Eamaruddin got news of his hiding-place, he was obliged to 
abandon it and take flight to the hills of Ehotan. Then again 
fearing discovery, he passed on from this place to Sarigh Uighur,^ 
Juijdn,® and Lob Eatak,^ in which regions he remained twelve 
years. On the death of Eamaruddin, search was made for 
Ebizir Ehw&ja Ehdn, and Amir Ehudaiddd sent some people 
to fetch him from where he was in hiding. As soon as he was 
brought in, Ehud4iddd called the people together and raised him 
to the Ehdnship. Thus did the splendour of the Ehdn come to 
illumine the sovereignty of the Moghuls, so that the affairs of 
Moghulistdn prospered. 

The Ehdn then concluded a peace with Amir Timur, who formed 
an alliance with him by marrying Tavakkul Ehdnim,® a maiden 
from the royal haram. During his reign the Ehdn undertook a 
holy war [jghaz&t'] against Ehitdi. He, in person, attacked and 
conquered Eardkhoja and Turfdn, two very important towns, 
situated at the border of Ehitdi, and forced their inhabitants to 
become Musulmdns, so that at the present time it is called “ Bar al 
Islam As a seat of the Moghul Ehdkdns this country stands 
next in importance to Edshghar. It is moreover related that, in 
that campaign, this country was divided up in the manner ordained 
by the Holy Shariat. And there fell to the lot of the Ehdn, one 
piece of satin and one grey cow.^ The Ehan’s object in doing this, 
was the glorification of the realm of Isldm. 

’ The Tnrki MS. has BuJcuMd$h ; the Persian ones have Kvkilddth (or 
GukildasJt), meaning sworn friend or foster brother, which is no doubt the ri^t 
reading. 

‘ The country of tlio Sarigh or Yellow Uighurs lay to the cast of Khotan and 
Chdrehan. (See notes, pp. 9 and 349.) 

• Clidrchdn, or Chdrcliand, between Khotan and the Lob Nor country. 

* Or Ijob Kanah, tlio district about Lake Lob. (For Katah or Kanah, see 
note, p. ^2 j. 

* She was the Khan’s daughter. 

• Which of the two towns—Tiirfan or Kartikhoja—was called Vdr al Iddtn, or 
* the Seat of Ishira,' Mirza Haidar leaves his readers to conjecture. Tlioy are 
in reality some twenty-six or twenty-seveu miles apart. In our author’s time 
Turfuu was the more important, and was usually the residence of the Khan of 
the Stote. But in earlier times Karukhoja was a place of consequence, so tliat 
it is very uncertain wliich lUiiy have been regarded as the capital, and the Seat of 
Islam, at the date he is speaking of. It is possible also, tW ho may mean to 
indicate the whole state, or province, of Vighurittan, as he afterwards calls the 
Khanate which lay east of the modern Kuchar, and had for its capital Turfuu. 
He is much given, as will be seen, to using copulate, or dual, names for countries 
or districts, and sometimes speaks of this same province of Uighuristan as 
“ Chalish-Turfun.” (For the identity of Kardkhoja (the Chinese Ho-Chou) with 
the ancient Kao-Chang, etc., see Sec. v. of the Introduction.) 

' The * piece of satin’ and the ’grey cow ’ may have been some emblems of 
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It is related in the Zafw-Ndmat that as soon aa Amir Timur had 
eatiefied his lust for conquest in the north, south and wrat, he 
prepared an expedition against the countries lying to the east, 
especially against KhiUi, which is the most important of them; 
and a long description is given of the [projected] expedition, the 
substance of which is that he mustered an army of eight hundred 
thousand men, supplying them with provender sufficient for 
seven years—as was the custom in the armies of Irak and Bum.^ 
As the country lying between Khitai and Mavara-un-Nahr was 
but little cultivated and thinly populated, he ordered each man to 
take, in addition to other supplies, two miloh-kine and ten milch 
goats, telling them that when their supplies should be exhausted, 
they were to milk these animals; and when, in thru, the milk 
should come to an end, they were to convert the animals themselves 
into provisions. 

Having completed these preparations, Amir Timur set out from 
Samarkand, and for that winter took up his quarters in 

Turkistan. While there, ho sent to ask Khizir Khwaja Kh4n if 
it would be possible to cultivate the ground [in Moghulistan], in 
order to furnish supplies for the army. 

I have frequently heard my father (upon whom rest the mercy 
of God) relate that in the beginning of the spring the new kimiz'-® 
had come in, and on that day, according to an ancient Moghul 
custom, a groat feast had been prepared. As Amir Khudaidad 
was on the point of offering a cup of kimiz to the Khan, one of the 
chief nobles announced tho arrival of an ambassador from Amir 
Timur, and stated tho purport of his mission. [Tho noble] added: 
“ It is much to bo regretted that we have not power to resist him, 
and that wo should be compelled to pay him tribute.” At these 
reflections, the cup of kimiz fell from tho hands of tho Khan, 
whereupon Amir Khudaidiid said; “ You must now drink of tho 
cup of tranquillity (m/mt), in conformity with this couplet: 

To jjriovo over what has not yet come to pass is taking sorrow in antici¬ 
pation. 

’Tis better that I should defer to tho morrow tho things of to-morrow.” 

• 

Then he added: “ It has been said that if an apple be thrown up 
to the sky, God has had time to bcstqw a hundred blessings before 
it descends again. Ere another year bo passed, how many thousand 
favours may Ho not confer! This consideration ought to bring you 
comfort.” 


power, or both may be corruptions of place-namos, duo to bad copying. There is, 
liowever, no doubt as to the reading of the texts; tho words are Yah Atldt wa 
Yak Gdw Kabud —words in which I can trace no names of proTinoes or districts. 
' Persia and Turkey. 

’ Kumiz or Kimiz is a bitter beverage made from fermented mare’s milk.— 
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Scarcely had he done speaking, when they saw advancing rapidly 
from the shore of Lake Kari&s, a man mounted on a blaok horse, 
and clothed in white robes. He rode on as far as the executioner’s 
tent, where it is customary to dismount. This man, however, rode 
on without stopping, right past the station of the guards who were 
sitting in a line. The chamberlains [ycLsavuT^ ran up from every 
side to try and stop him in his course, but he did not slacken his 
speed till he came up to where the Khan was standing. Then he 
called out in a loud voice: ** Amir Timur is no more, he h^s died 
at Otr&r t" Having uttered these words he again rode oif at full 
speed. Many horsemen were sent after him, but none could over¬ 
take him; and no other intimation of the news was received. 
However, after an interval of forty-five days, information came that 
Amir Timur had died at Otrar; so there no longer remained any 
doubt about the matter, and the Kh&n was relieved of all anxiety 
and distress. 

The Rh4n was bom before the year 770 of the Hajra, and the 
above recorded events took place in 807^ of the Hajra. But it is not 
known how long the Khun survived Amir Timur—God knows 
best. 

When the Khan ascended the throne of the Khanate, the founda¬ 
tions of the State, which, under the u&urpation of Karaaruddin and 
the ascendency of Amir Timur, had been much shaken, wore once 
more strengthened and consolidated. Old customs and rights, 
which had fallen into disuse or oblivion, were revived, while the 
atfairs of the kingdom and the business of the nobles were restored 
to order. Among other matters that received attention was the 
restoration to his rights of Amir Khuduidtld. 

For in the reign of Chingiz Khun there had been granted to the 
ancestors of Amir Khudaidud the following seven privileges 
®: 1. Tahl (or the drum). 2. Alam (or tho Standard), 

tho former being called in Turki **naMra,** the latter ^^tnnuin 
tuffh.*’ 3. Two of his servants might wear the Kuahun-tugh" 
Kuahun-tugJt is 8 ynon 3 anou 8 with “ chdpdr tugh.” 4. He might wear 
the Kur* in the councils of the Khan, though it is a custom among 

‘ Yatdvul may be translated ^phamberlain, or sometimes mace-bearer. 

* Timur’s death took place in February, 1405, or about the middle of the 
Hajra year 807, which began on 10th July, 1404, and ended 28th June, 1405. 

* In the text ns<^ by Mr. Erskine, twelve mansab —privileges or prerogatives— 
app^ to be mentioned.^ (See Ri$t. of Indict, i., p. 43, where, however, no detail 
is given.) From his abridged MS. translation at the British Museum, it is evident 
that Mr. Erskine found only eleven detailed, as is tho case in the three texte 
used bjr Mr. Ross. Dr. Bellew {Yarkand Beport-, p. 153) has ten, and his list 
differs in many respects from the one given above. word mansab means, 
properly, office or dignity, but here prerogative or privilege best answers the 
meo^g. A good account of these prerogatives is given by Professor Blochmonn 
in his Ainri-JJAari (pp. 364-5^ as derived from the AM>arnarnah of Abul Fazl. 

* Perhaps^rdle or garter, though the text would appear to imply the mean¬ 
ing quiver. Dr. Bellew translatos: qnr, “armour ” (p. 158),and Mr. Bloohmann. 
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the Moghuls that no one but the Ehiln may cany his quiver in his 
hand. 5. Certain privilegMi in connection with the Kh&n’s hunt.^ 

6 . He was to be an Amir over all the Moghuls, and in thejSrm4n«^ 
his name was to be entered as ** Sirdar of the Ulus of Moghuls.’’ 

7. In the presence of the Eh&n, the other Amirs were to sit a bow’s 
length further than he from the Khan. 

Such were the seven privileges bestowed upon Urtubu by 
Chingiz Kh&n. When Amir Bulaji had brought Tughluk Timur 
Kh&n iron' the land of Kipchak, and had set him on the throne of 
the Khanate, he, in return for his services, received in addition to 
the seven privileges above enumerated, two others, so that he 
enjoyed nine in aU. The first of the new privileges was, that he 
should have the power of dismissing or appointing Amirs of 
Kashins (that is, Amirs who had one thousand followers) without 
applying to, or consulting with, the Khiin ; and the second was as 
follows : Bulaji and his descendants should be permitted to commit 
nine crimes without being tried. On committing the tenth offence, 
trial should be conducted under the following conditions:—The 
accused should be set upon a white two-year-old horse; under the 
hoofs of the horse, nine folds of white felt should bo placed—as a 
token of respect—and he should in that position address the Khan, 
while the Khan should speak to him from an elevation. When 
the interrogatory and investigation had been conducted in this 
fashion, if the offence should be a mortal one, and the other nine 
crimes should also be proved against him, two Amirs should stand 
by and watch him while his veins were opened and all his blood 
drawn from his body. Thus he should perish. Then the two 
Amirs, wailing and lamenting, should carry his body out.® 

These nine privileges were contained in a firman issued under 


*• a collection of flags, anus, or other insignia, which follow the king wherever he 
goes ” (p. 50). 

* These are pven in the texts, but are unintelligible to some of the Ijcst 

translators to whom Mr. Boss has shown the passage. Erskine also failed to 
translate it in his abridged MS. at the British Museum. Dr. Bellew has **jirga 
—hunting circle—with power to punish, according to rule, those who infringed 
its reflations.” Mr. Blochmann writes: ” He could enclose (gurg) a forest as 
his private hunting-ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty ” (p. 364). o 

* Written orders.—^R. 

* The* nine original prerogatives carried with them the title of Tarlthdn —a 
very ancient rank, o* order of nobility, among the Mongols. (See Yule, Oaihay 
and the Way Thither, pp. 287 and 436). The Tarkhdna are constantly spoken 
of by Asiatic authors as a tribe, but this need not imply that they were of any 
particular racial descent. Distinctions between tribes and orders, or families, are 
not always accurately drawn. Thus Amir Timur, in his Institutes, enumerates 
twelve of the forty tribes (Aimdits) which had submitted to his government: 
Barl&s, Tarkhdn, Arghun, Jalair, Tulkchi, Duldi, Moghul, Bulduzi [Salduzi], 
Tughai, Eipch&k, Arfat, and Tatar. Some of these names imply race distinc¬ 
tions : others only orders or families. (Davy’s Xnstttutes of Timor, p. 91.) The 
word BarHs means “ hero,” and some of the others may have special meanings 
also. Mr. B. B. Shaw translated Tarkhdn by ” Franklin.” 
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the seal of Taghluk Timur Khan, which 1 once saw myself. For it 
was handed down in onr family, and ultimately came into the hands 
of my father (upon whom be the peace of G^). It was however 
destroyed or lost, in the disturbed times of Sh4hi Beg Kh4n.^ It 
was written in the Moghul language and character, and bore the 
date and place of the year of the Hog, at Kunduz; which goes to 
prove that Tughluk Timur Kh4n’s rule extended as far as Eunduz. 
No one alive now knows anything about the reign of that Kh4n, 
but I have copied into this history the account of it given, in the 
Zafar-Ndma. 

Since Ehizir Khw4ja Khdn had been saved from the yawning 
abyss of Kamaruddin’s violence, and had been placed upon the 
throne of the Khdns, by the aid of Amir Bul&ji’s son, Amir 
Khuddid&d, he rewarded the latter Amir by superadding three 
privileges to the nine existing ones; making the prerogatives of 
Amir Khuddidad twelve in number. Thus: 

10. That on the occasion of festivals, when the Khan’s 
chamberlains {^josavul] arranged the ranks, one of the chamber¬ 
lains of Amir Khuddidad, taking part in the proceedings, should 
stand on the right hand side, holding the Khdn’s cup: another on 
the left side, should hold the cup of Amir Khudaiddd, and those 
two cups were to be exclusively reserved for the Khan and Amir 
Khudaiddd. 

11. That he should set his seal on all firmans that might bo 
issued, but that the Khan’s seal should bo set above his. 

12 . [No l2th mansah is mentioned in any of the texts]. 

Such were the twelve prerogatives [rnansahl for which a firman 
was granted to Amir Khuddidad, after whose death they descended 
to his son Amir Muhammad Shdh Kurkdn. When this latter died, 
they devolved on Amir Sayyid Ali Kurkdn, the son of Muhammad 
Shah’s brother, and after Sayyid Ali to Muhammad Haidar Mirzd 
Kurkdn his son, and after him to his son Muhammad Husain 
Mirzd Kurkdn, father of the present writer Muhammad Haidar, 
known familiarly as Mirzd Haidar. 

After the martyrdom of my father, my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzd, attached himself to Sultdn Ash-Shahid-Sultdn Said Khan; 
the Khan Said Shahid cop firmed all these privileges to my uncle. 
The particulars of the matter are recorded in the Second Part of 
this Tarikh-i-BashuU. These privileges (that is to say, tfie first 
[seven] of them) were in force from before the year 025 of the 
Hajra, which is the date of Chingiz Khun,'-® down to Ihe death of 
the Khdn and the murder of my uncle, the date of which was the 

' fihaib&ni Khan, the Uzbeg lender. 

^ This date is intended, evidently, for that of Chingiz Khan's death, which is 
usually taken to be 1227. The Hajra year 625 began 12th December, 1227, so that 
nearly the whole of it fell within 1228. But the date of the death of Chingiz is 
very variously stated in different chronicles. 
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18 t df Hohamm, 940 of tho Hajra.^ When this calamity took place 
and the Khdnship came to Sultdn Bashid, the cnstomB of our fore¬ 
fathers were exchanged for other, and very different, practices. 

Praise he to the gracious Creator, in that when my turn arrived 
to be created, he made me a free man and independent of the 
Khdns, for the great “ mansab He has granted me, is but an atom 
of those boundless favours which are the salvation of this world 
and the next. la the same way that thou hast made me materially 
free, make me also spiritually independent and prosperous I 

[Verses]: Oh! God, make all*the world ray ill-wishors, 

And keep me apart from them all. 

Keep my heart from worldly matters, 

And cause me to have but one purpose and aim in life. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

MUHAMMAD KHAn, SON OF KHIZIR KHWAJA KHAn. 

This Muhammad Kh4n was the son of Ehizir Khw4ja Khan, who 
had, besides Muhammad Khdn, other sons; among these were 
Sham-i*Jahan Khan and Nakhsh-i-Jahan Khdn.^ After Isdn Bugha 
Khdn, excepting Tughluk Timur Khdn, there was no one left in 
the country of the Moghuls who was of the first rank of Khdkdus. 
This fact I have already mentioned. After the death of Tughluk 
Timur Khdn, Amir Kamaruddin murdered all Tughluk’s sons, so 
that there was no one left but Khizir Khwdja Khdn. (This I have 
also already stated.) This last Khdn left many sons and grandsons; 
the details of the lives of all of them have not, however, been 
preserved in the Moghul traditions. In fine, 1 have recounted what 
I considered worthy of belief regarding the history of tho ancestors 
of the Khdkdns. But I have not been able to learn any details 
concerning their uncles and cousins. Consequently I have only 
mentioned the sons of Khizir Khwdja Khdn, as for example, 
Muhammad Khdn: fur in him the race'^of Moghul Khdkdns came 
to an ^nd. » 

Muhammad Khdn was a wealthy prince and a good Musulmdn. 
He persisted in following the road of justice and equity, and was 

* Said Khan died on this date. The author’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Alirza, 
was murdered by the Khan’s son and successor, Bashid, a week or two aftcrwartls. 
The Ist Moharrom, 940, fell on 23rd July, 1533. 

* The discrepancies of various authors regarding the sons and successors of 
Khizir Khwdja have been remarked upon in the Introduction. Bee Sec. ii., 
pp. 40 le^. 
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60 unremitting iu his exertions, that daring his blessed reign most 
of the tribes of the Moghuls became Musulmans. 

It is well known what severe measures he had recourse to, in 
bringing the Moghuls to bo believers in Islam. If, for instanoot 
a Moghul did not wear a turban [Baatarl . a horseshoe nail was 
driven into bis head: and treatment of this kind was common. 
(May God recompense him with good.) 

In the Moghul records it is stated that Amir Khudaid4d himself 
raised six Khans to the Khanate, and this Muhammad Khan was 
one of the number. 

Muhammad Khun built a Rabat on the northern side of the 
defile of Chadir Kul. In the construction of this building he 
employed stones of great size, the like of which are only to be seen 
iu the temples \Imdrdi] of Kashmir. The Bahdt contains an 
entrance hall 20 gaz^ in height. When you enter by the main door, 
you turn to the right hand along a passage which measures 30 gaz. 
You then come to a dome which is about 20 gaz, and beautifully 
proportioned. There is a passage round the dome, and in the sides 
of it; and in the passage itself are beautiful cells. On the 
western side there is also a mosque 15 gaz in height, which has 
more than twenty doors. The whole building is of stone, and over 
the doors there arc huge solid blocks of stone, which I thought 
verj’" wonderful, before I had seen the temples in Kashmir.- 

‘ Whether the diameter or the height of tlio dome is not stated. A great variety 
of (jaz arc in use in India, Bokhara, and other places. Baber made his gaz about 
thirty inches, but it was popularly taken at a little less, perhaps about twenty- 
seven inches. Miizu Haidar’s gaz may be assumed as about equal to Baer’s. 
(See Memoirs, p. 4 ; also note, p. 256.) 

- The ancient temples in Kashmir arc noticed again towards the end of the 
history. The Rabat, or traveller’s rest-house (caravan-sarai) here recorded to 
have been built by Muhammad Khan at a short distance north of the Chadir 
Kul, would seem to be in existence still. Its ruins stand on the main road front 
Almati (i.c., Viemy) to Kashghar, by way of the Nurin fort, and they have been 
seen, of late, oy several European travellers. One of these is Dr. N. Seeland, whoso 
acconut of the building is quoted, in English, by Dr. Lansdell, in bis recently- 
published book of travels in Chinese Turkistan, and is so confirmatory of Mirza 
Haidar’s description, that it may usefully be transcribed: *' The traveller,’’ says 
Dr. Seeland, “ is not a little astonished to see a stone construction, hoary with 
age, about 48 paces long by 36 wide, with a flat roof, from the middle of which 
rises a rough, half-ruined cupola about 25 feet high. The entrance, fairly lofty 
and vaulted, conducts to an interior without windows. Under the cupola is a 
sort of chamber or hall, with vaulted wings, 9 feet high, of rooms or cells 
running off in four directions in the form of a Latin cross. Tho entrance wing 
has lateral corridors on one side only, and in these, as in those of tho other 
wings, openings from 30 to 36 inches are cxmtrivod in the wall. They lead to 
separate cells, which are square at bottoih, circular at top, and perfectly dark, 
except vrherc the ceiling has, in som^ cases, fallen in. The entrances are so low 
as sometimes to necessitate crawling, and the interiors have no trace of chimneys, 
niches, or places to sit or sleep. No trace exists of refectory, kitchen, or even fire¬ 
place, throughout the building, which is constructed with mortar of fragments of 
local blneish and reddish schist. In the central hall are a few remains of 
plaster, but none* of ornamentation.” On the whole. Dr. Beeland considers that 
the building has no rcsemblanco to other rest-honees or coravan-sarais in Central 
Asia, bnt I am not aware that ho connects it with any ruin dating from the time 
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In the time of Muhammad Kh4n, the learned Mirz4 Ulugh Beg 
was reigning in Mirard-un-Kahr by the appointment of hia 
father, Mirz4 Sh4h Bukh; he was the founder of the famous 
observatory and the author of the astronomical tables called Zi] 
KurMn. Mirza Sh4h Bukh was king of Khorasan and lr4k. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known, but if we refer to other 
dates, we find that he must have died before 860 of the Hajra. 
(But God knows best.)^ 


of the NestorianB. Dr. Lansdell does so, conjectnrally. He infers that the 
Babtit, being on the direct route between the Christian seo of K4shghar and 
the Christian settlements on the Chu, it seems-not improbable that the ruin may 
represent the monastery indicated on the Catalan map.” A reference to this 
ancient mail—it was constructed in 1375—^will, however, scarcely aid us in 
falling in with Dr. Lansdell’s conjecture. In the first place, tlic “ monastery of 
Armenian Friars and Body of St. Matthew ” is marked on the reduced fac-simile 
published in Yule’s Catluiy, as standing on the margin of Lake Issigh-Kul, that is, 
just at a spot where we know, from the narratives of modern travellers, many 
remarkable remains are to be seen—some on the shore, but mostly at the bottom 
of the lake, near the shore. The site of Muhammad Khan’s BaMt would be 
some 180 miles to the south of the lake, by the Narin road, or 120 miles in direct 
distance. In the second place. Dr. Lansdell cites, from Dr. Bellow, a passage 
purporting to be from the Tarikh-i-Itaehidi, to the effect that Muhammad Khan 
converted the ancient Hindu temple (resembling, in the massive blocks of ita 
stone, the temples of Kashmir) called Tash-Babdt, on the pass to the Chadir 
Kill, into a fortified post to protect his capital (Kashghar) from the incursions of 
the Kirghiz.” Tlie strange circumstances about this quotation are: (1) that I 
liave been unable to find the passage in cither of Dr. Bcllcw’s works (Tkc 
Yarhand Mission Report or his Kashmir and Kashghar); and (2) that no one of 
the texts of the Tarilch-i-Rashidim the British Museum, contains anything al)out 
the origin of the stones used in building the Babat. I'iicse texts state*, simply 
and clearly, that which has been translated above, and nothing mon*. Thus, all 
that can be said is: (1) almost contemporary evidence proves that Miilmraniiid 
Khan built a Babut of huge stones; (2) that this building stood in a rugion 
where Nestorian Christianity fiourished in the Middle Ages^ and (3) in a laud 
where many ruins, whose origin is not yet determined, are known to e.rist. I 
have not been able to obtain Dr. Seeland’s full description, but may remark that 
no mere conjectures to the effect that tho Tdsh-Bnbut is unlike ordinary rnhats, 
or that it is like a monastery or what not, would shake tho very cleat evidence 
(jf Mirza Haidar. What ho states, when coupled with Dr. Seeland’s discovery, 
is interesting enough. The descriptions of the building and its geographical 
(Hisitiou agree, in a remarkable manner, in identifying Dr. tSeeland’s ruin with 
Muhammad Khan’s Bahit. 

* Btrange as it may appear in the case of so eminent a porsonago as Ulugh 
Beg. Mirza Haidar’s statement that the date of his birth is not known, is correct. 
It is known, however, that ho began to reign at Samarkand in A.u. 812 (or 
A.n. 1409), some thirty-eight years before the .death of his father 'Shah Bukh, 
who was tho fourth son of Amir Timur. At Shah Bukh’s death in A.u. 850 
( = 1446-47 A.D.) he was succeeded by Ulugh Beg, who, however, only con¬ 
tinued to reign for a further period of two-and-a-half years. In the di-ssensions 
and wars which took placo after Shah Bukh’s death, Ulugh Beg was taken 
prisoner and put to death by his own son, Abdul Latif (Bamzan, 85.3, or 
27th October, 1449). Thus Mirza Haidar’s calculation of the approximate date 
of Ulugh Beg’s death is not greatly in error, though tho cii-cumstance that he 
should be able to give only an estimate, shows that the chronology of his history 
is not always to m relied on. As the author of the astronomical tables, Ulugu 
Beg itos a world-wide reputation, It is said that not only was the design his, 
but that he assisted in the computation of tables. Tho chief computers were, 
according to Erskine, first, Maulana fcialah-ud-Din Musa, better known by the 
name of Kazi-Zddah Rnmi; then (after the K4zi-Z4dah’s death) Maulana 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SHIR MUHAMMAD KHIk, SOX OF MUHAMMAD KHXn. 

Muhammad Khan, also, had several sons, two of whom wore Shir 
Muhammad Khiin and Shir Ali Oghlan. Shir Muhammad Khan 
succeeded his father, and as long as he governed, the people were 
peaceful and prosperous. During his reign, his brother Shir Ali 
Oghlan died at the age of eighteen, and thus never attained to the 
rank of Khdn. He, however, left one son, Vais Khan by name, 
between whom and Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great 
disputes, as will be related below. Shir Muhammad Khan, who 
was also a contemporary of Mirza Shah Rukh, enjoyed a longer 
reign than Muhammad Khdn. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EARLY LIFE OF VAIS KHIn. 

Sultan Vais Kuan was the son of Shir Ali Khdn; ^ after the death 
of his father, he was in the service of his uncle, Shir Muhammad 
Khdn. After a time he began to find this condition irksome, and 
therefore fled from the court, and took to the life of a robber 
[Kazdhi]. Many distinguished Moghul youths volunteered to follow 
him. Among this number was my grandfather Mir Sayyid Ali. 
I am the grandson of Vais Khdn, on my mother’s side. Amir 


Ghids-ud'Dia JamBhidi; and, lastly, Ibn Ali Muhammad Ko&hji. The geo* 
graphical tables were first published in England by Graves in 1711, and the 
tables of fixed stars, by Hyde, of Oxford, in 1768. In France, Lalando 
published the astronomical tables in 1792. Baber, in his description of Samar- 
Kand, notices tbo college*, obserVatory, and other buildings erected by Ulugh 
Beg. The observatory, he says, stoo^ on the skirts of the hill of Kohijt, and 
was three stories in height:—“ By means of this observatory, and its astronomical 
apparatus, Ulugh Beg Mirza composed the Zich-Kurkdni, which are followed 
at the present time, scarcely any other being used.” Mr. Schuyler was shown 
a hill called Chupuu Atd, near the city of Samarkand, on which the observatory 
is said to have stood. There is now, however, no trace of it. (See Stanley 
Lane Poole’s Muhammadan Dynagtiez, p. 268; Erskine’s Hist, of India^ i., p, 106; 
lb., Mem. of Haber, p. 51; E. Schuyler’s TurMetan, i., p. 283; also Beale’s 
Oriental Itiograph. Diet., 1881, p. 276; and d’Herbelot’s Bmiothique Orientals). 

' Proi^rly, Shir Ali Oghlan, not Ehdn. He is called by Erskine and some 
other writers Shir Kvli. But Mi and KM roM easily be taken one for the 
other by Persian copyists. (See the Genealogical l^ble attached to this volume.) 
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* • 
Sdyyid Ali is my paternal giandfkther,^ and this Amir Sayyid Ali 
was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Mirz&, son of Amir Ehnd&idid. I 
think it is fitting in this place to give the history of Amir 
Sayyid Ali. 


CHAPTEB XXX. 

AMItt SAYYID ALI AMD STORIES RELATIMO TO HIM. 

As has been already mentioned, Amir Ehudaiddd lived in Moghul* 
istan in the service of the Eh&ns. His native country was 
Kdshghar, which had been given as a fief \akta*a\ to his anoestora, 
by Chingiz Khan. This matter however will be referred to in the 
Second Part, when I speak of the country of Eashghar. 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad ^ had an impediment in his speech, and 
only those who were accustomed to hear him speak, could under¬ 
stand him. He was also hard of hearing, so that it was necessary 
to speak very loudly to him in order to make him understand. 
His father sent him to Kdshghar as governor, which position ho 
retained for a considerable time, till at length Khwdja Sharif, one 
of the nobles of Kdshghar, became very powerful and all looked to 
him for help and advice. Khwdja Sharif was a noble-minded man, 
but he was displeased with Sayyid Ahmad Mirzd, so he handed 
over the government to Mirzd Ulugh Beg, while Amir Sayyid 
Ahmad fled from Kdshghar to his father, and soon afterwards died. 

Amir Ali, the son of Sayyid Ahmad Mirzd, lived with his grand¬ 
father, Amir Khuddiddd, who loved him better than all his other 
children; for he was without rival in stature and strength as well 
as in courage, talent and understanding. He used to be called 
Sayyid Ali Alif.^ 

When Amir Sayyid Ali took the daughter of Isdn Bugha IClinn - 
for his son Muhammad Haidar Mirzd (as will be related below), he 
marked his joy by striking a nail into a wall, which I have myself 
seeU. If one man stand upright, and a second, placing his feet on 
the first, also stand upright and stretch dht his hand, he will not 
reach the nail by about an ell [jgaz], ( 

On this account^ Amir Khuddidad loved Amir Sayyid Ali better 
than all his children. 

* Sayyid Ali was tho author's great-graiidfathcr, os ho shows elsewhere. (See 
Gencafogieal Table of the DaerhUts in Sec. ii. of Introduction.) 

* It is ourions that this Khan's name should bo written sometimes Amir 
Sayyid Ahmad,.and at others ^yyid Ahmad Mirza, within a few lines. The 
texts, however, have been followed as they stand. 

* In allusion to his upright figure—^liko the letter alif. 

* (Hi account of his stature, etc. 
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At this time a curtaiu Ahmad Mirza, one of the Timuri Mirzas 
of the line of Mirzi Shdh Bukh, having fled [from his own country] 
had come [to Moghulistdn]. He had [with him] a sister, for whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali conceived a great affection; so much so that 
Amir KhndAid&d and others begged her to become Amir Sayyid 
All’s wife. She, however, refused, saying: “ I cannot stay in 
Moghulist&n, but if he will accompany me to my own country, it 
can be arranged.” She then immediately set out for her own 
country, accompanied by Amir Sayyid Ali. When she arrived at 
Andij&n,'Mirza Ulugh Beg despatched a man to kill Ahmad Hirza, 
and himself married his sister, at the same time throwing Amir 
Sayyid Ali into prison at Samarkand, where he remained one year. 
Here he fell sick of dysentery, and when on the point of dying, 
Amir Ulugh Beg sent for the doctors, whose remedies, however, 
were all without effect. One day somebody brought some kumiz. 
The Mirza implored tho doctors, saying; “ As the medicines have 
done mo no good, I should much like to try a little kumiz, for 
which I have a great craving.” They at last agreed [to grant his 
request] as a desperate experiment, saying: “ It will very likely 
give him strength.” They then gave him as much, kumiz aS he 
wanted, and from that moment he began to show signs of recovery. 
On tho following day they gave him some more, and he became 
perfectly well. 

About this time, Mirzii Ulugh Beg was going to wait on his 
noble father Mirzd Shah Rukh. Amir Sayyid Ali being quite 
recovered, Mirza Ulugh Beg ordered a hor.se and arms to be given 
him, that he might accompany him to Ehorasdn. His object 
was to show off Amir Sayyid Ali to the people of Khorusan, as 
if he would say: “ This is the sort of booty we take in Moghul- 

istan.” One night when the Mirza was in his tent, the torch- 
bearers were passing by, and he saw Amir Sayyid Ali with his 
bow, which was fourteen spans long—longer than that of anybody 
else. The Mirzii thought to himself; “ If this man wishes to aim 
his arrow at me, who will be able to prevent him ? ” He became 
very nervous, and immediately sent for Amir Sayyid Ali and said 
to him: “ This journey into Khorusan must bo very irksome and 

unpleasant to you. You can return to Samarkand: when I get 
back 1 will give you leave to go to Moghulistdu; and you shall be 
the intermediary between myself and Shir Muhammad Khdn, so 
that matters may be s(;ttled in a peaceable way.” 

So he gave him leave to return, and sent a man to accompany 
him. He also wrote to the Cloveruor of Samarkand, telling him 
to treat him with every mark of re.spect. But he sent a secret 
message to tho governor telling him to keep Amir Sayyid Ali in 
prison. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali arrived at Samarkand with his companion, 
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gathered from the behaviour of the Inttei* that he was not* 
going to be well treated. When they had entered the town, his 
oompanion placed him in a house, and himself went before the 
governor. No sooner was he gone than the Amir left the house, on 
foot, and proceeded to Tdshkand. When the man returned to the 
house from visiting the governor, he found the Amir’s horse, and 
arms, and servants, but the Amir himself had disappeared. They 
inquired after him from his servants, who replied that he had 
iust departed on foot. They then searched carefully for the Amir, 
but could not find him. 

Meanwhile the Amir had fallen in with some Kalandars on the 
road, and having dressed himself as one of them, arrived in safety 
at Tdshkand. The Kalandars gave ^e Amir the name of Ashtar 
Abddl, and bestowed on him some of the provisions out of their 
wallets. Thus, in the guise of a Kalandar, he reached Tardz, 
which is another name for Ydngi,^ where he was recognised by the 
Shaikh of the “ Shrine of the Companions of the Cave,” which is 
called in Moghulistdn ** Mamlakat Atd.”^ The Shaikh sent his 
son Shddika with the Amir, and caused him to be conducted 
into Moghulistdn and brought before Amir Khuddiddd. This 
Shaikh Shddika became one of the Amir’s intimates, and gained 
the title [lahah] of Vafaddr [the Faithful]. There are descendants 
of his still alive, but they have not attained to any celebrity. 

At the time when the Amir re-entered the service of his dis¬ 
tinguished relation, Amir Khuddiddd, Vais Khan had separated 
from his uncle Shir Muhammad Khdn, and had taken to highway 
robbery. Amir Khuddiddd said to Amir Sayyid Ali: “ I think you 
had better go and join Vais Khdn, for if you stay hero you may 
come to some harm.” He then selected sixty young men and 
despatched them with Amir Sayyid Ali, to Vais Khan. The Amir 

* This name is vritten in the Persian texts in such a way that it max read 
Yngit Yinki, Niki, or even Matld, In all probability Ydngi is intended, though 
the word is spelled without an alif. Further on, the author tells us that Ydngi 
is another name for Tardz, and as other writers state the same thing (see note, 
pp. 79-80) I thjnk it is fair to assume that the name here written Yngi is merely 
an oversi^t—^tbat an alif has been omitted by mistake. The position of ancient 
^niz or Tulds has given rise to some discussion, while several writers have been 
led to the opinion that Turuz stood on tho Sir, and was moroly another name for 
the town of Turkistan, or for Otrar. Modem investigation, however, has shown 
theso views to untenable. That Taruz was* situated on, or close to, the banks 
of tl^c Talas river, there can no longer bo any reasonable doubt. The names of 
town and river arc practically one; and there seems to be no reason to questiou 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Schuyler, that the ancient Taniz stostf, probably, 
very near the site of the modem town of Aulia-Atu. He speaks of some r^s 
on tho Talas, ten miles below Aulia-Atn, which were called by the natives 
Tiumc-Kcnt (Tumi Kaud ?), und thiiik-s that, on investigation, they may_ neritaps 
prove to be the remains of Tiiniz. Sir H. Howurth, Dr. Bret^hneidor, and 
Captain Valikhanof are of the same opinion as Mr. Schuyler. (See How<ffth, iL, 

L 286; ^huyler, ii., pp. 120-1; Bretschneider, i., pp. 18-19 and 228; Valik- 
)of in Ruirians in C, Atia, p. 104.) 

• Or, perhaps, JAalikdt Atd .—^R, 
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served tiie Sh&n well, and obtained in return tbe Kh&n’s sister, 
Uzun Sultdn Ebinim, in marriage. 

Countless were the laudable actions which Amir Sayyid All 
performed whilst in the service of the Ehan. They would, 
however, take too long to relate. I have mentioned a few of them 
in my account of Vais Kh&n. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

ECITOMISED ACCOUNT OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN SHIR MUHAMMAD 

KHAN AND VAIS KHAN. 

AVhen Vais Khan, as has been related above, fled from his uncle 
Shir Muhammad Ehdn, a number of people attached themselves to 
him, and they took to plundering in, and on the confines of, the 
territory of Shir Muhammad Ehdn ; especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lob Katak and Sarigh Uighur, 

It is related that when Uzun Sultdn Ehdnim was given inmarriage 
to Amir Sayyid Ali, this latter, in order to procure food for the 
feast, went out hunting, and returned, having killed two stags 
[G'apazan], which were eaten at the banquet. From this, one can 
form some idea of the splendour of the marriage festivities. 

But [Vais Ehdn] finding little scope for activity in that country, 
[left it and] wont to Turkistdn. At that Amir Shaikh Nuruddin, 
son of Sdr Bughd Eipchdk, one of Amir Timur’s greatest generals, 
was GoveiTior of Turkistdn. With him [the Ehdn] had some 
intercourse, and since he was at enmity with Shir Muhammad 
Khan, he gave his daughter Daulat Sultdn Sakanj,^ in marriage to 
Vais Khan. He also gave the Ehdn much assistance ip his attacks 
on Shir Muhammad Ehdn, and for a long tinao there was continual 
conflict between Vais Khan and his uncle, the latter being as a 
rule, victorious. One of these encounters took place at a spot in 
Moghulistdn called JCarang Kdingligh. Vais Khftn, after a long 
and rapid march, surprised Shir Muhammad Ehdn in his camp at 
midnight. [The assailants] were four hundred strong. \V^hen 
the alarm was raised. Shir Muhammad Ehdn threw himself into a 
ditch, while Vais Ehdn, surrounding the camp, searched till dawn 
for Shir Muhammad Ehdn, slaying all whom he met. Yet, 
notwithstanding their search and the violence they used towards 
the people in the camp, no trace of Shir Muhammad Ehdn was to 
be found. When day broke they fled. Then Shir Muhammad 

* The Turki MS. has Daulat Sultan Dogum.—^B. 
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Klidn came out of tho ditoli, and his men having again collected 
round him, he set out in pursuit of Vais Kbdn, who only saved 
himself after a hundred narrow escapes. In fine, this hostility 
continued between them until the natural death of Shir Muhammad 
Khdn, whereupon Vais Khan succeeded to the Khanate. 


CHAPTEH XXXII. 

THE KHANSHIP OF VAIS KHAN. 

When his turn came, Vais Khdn showed himself to be religiously 
inclined ; he was moreover distinguished among his race for his 
bravery. Since he had forbidden the Moghuls to attack Musul- 
mans, he made war against the infidel Kalmaks; and though he 
was frequently defeated by them, he persisted in hostilities against 
them, not wishing to relinquish the holy war [Jahdd]. He was 
twice taken prisoner by them. The first occasion was in a battle 
at a place called Ming Ldk, where the Khdn, having been seized, 
was led before Isdn Tdishi. This latter thought to himself: “ If 
he is.really a descendant of Chingiz Khdn, he will not do mo 
obeisance, but will look upon me as an inferior.” When the 
Khdn was brought in, he dismounted (for he was on horseback) and 
[Isan Taishi] advanced towards him with great respect [Sar-Zadah]^ 
But the Khdn turned away his face and did not raise his hands. 
Isiin Taishi was then convinced, and treating the Khdn with much 
honour, set him at liberty. The Khan, on being asked afterwards 
why he had not done obeisance [to Isdn Taishi] replied: “If Isdn 
Tdishi had treated me in a lordly manner, I should, out of 
fear for my life, have approached him with reverence. But since 
he came towards mo with bowed head, it occurred to me that the 
hour of my martyrdom had arrived; and it is not fitting for 
a Musulmdn to do homage to an infidel, or to countenance his 
actions, therefore I did not salute him.^ It was the Khan’s 
faithful observance of his religion that saved him from the 
abyss. 

On another occasion, he fought a battle with this same Isdn 
Tdishi at a spot called Kabdka, on the confines of Moghulistan. 
Here, too, he suffered defeat. His horse being shot under him by 
an arrow, the Khdn was obliged to continue on foot. He was on 
the point of being captured, when Amir Sayyid Ali, dismounting 

* Sar-Zadah nanallv menM “ill-mannered,” but here it is obviously intended 
literally, *■ with bowed head.”—R. 
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fi*om his horse, gave it to the Khdn, while he threw himself on 
his face on the gi'ound. The infidels, thinking him dead, shot an 
arrow at his head. When they came near enough, the Amir contrived 
to lay hold of one of them (who happened to be a man of some 
distinction), and lifting him up by his coat, turned him from side 
to side as a shield against the arrows, running all the while by the 
sido of the Khan’s bridle, so that it was impossible to shoot an 
arrow at the Amir. In this way he continued fighting and 
carrying the man by his clothes for a whole /arsoH, till they 
came to the Kiver Ailah. He then threw the Kdlmdk into the 
water, and seizing the bridle of the Khan’s horse, entered the 
stream, which came up to his chest. Several men were drowned. 
The Khan’s horse began to swim, while the Amir held up its 
head, and thus safely conducted the Khan, mounted and armed, 
across the river. Many men were drowned on that day. 

It is related that the Khan had with him, on that occasion, 
two cousins, Hasan Sult&n, who wore red armour, and Lukman 
Sultdn, who wore blue [£a&ud]. They were both drowned on 
entering the stream. Amir Sayyid Ali, keeping hold of the Khan’s 
bridle with one hand, did his best to save these two men with the 
other, but could not reach them. The Khan declared he could 
distinguish their red and blue jackets deep down in the water. 
Vais Khdn gave Amir Sayyid Ali five presents ‘— one for each [of 
the following] acts. (I.) He had given his horse to the Khan and 
had himself remained on foot. (II.) He had seized the Kiilmak. 
(III.) He had used him as a shield for a whole faradkh.'^ (IV.) 
He had brought the Khdn fully armed and mounted across the 
River Ailah.-* (V.) Although he had hold of the Khdn, he twice- 
stretched out his hand to save the drowning men. The Khdn 
then added : “ I know that the Amir has such strength that if one 
of my cousins had been able to seize him by the hand, the Amir 
would have saved him too, and brought him across the water.” 
In consideration of these five actions, he gave the Amir five 


' The isjiitdM, which siguifics in Turki “royal gift,” a “ or n 

Iruphy,” for valour. 

- Tlic /ar«(tk/i, ov furnHiny, is usually reckoned at four statute miles 
•• There is nothing to phow iiv what locality this fight took place, 'riiciv were 
Kahnuks on both tbo northern and eastern “ confines ” of Moghulistan, and I 
can find no trace of Kabiika. In aS probability, however, it was on thb upper 
Aifnh, which may also be read Ilah, and is the river nowadays callc«l the 
‘‘ fli,” wbh'h pnssos by Kul^ja and flows into tbo Balkitsh lake. “Ili” is the 
Chinese pronunciation, while the Turki-epcaking people of tlic present day 
call it “ 11a.” As lemrds its being ou the “ confines of Mogbulistan,” os the 
author has it, Bretsemneider quotes Quatremore’s translation of the Mumlvh' 
AlahBdr to the effect that the Ili river, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
formed the eastern boundary of MiWara-un'Nabr. (jlfed. Re$earcht$, i., p. 18.) But 
the limit was soon afterwaras pushed much farther westward, and at tiie time of 
Vais Khan could h.'irdly have been formeS by tho river. The extreme upper 
and lower waters of the Ili. however, were near two of‘‘the confines.” 
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Aimdke as a reward. 1. Tiirkit. 2. Hibat Shir4 Sut. 3, Uabeg, 
a tribe of Khotan. 4. Darugha, also a tribe of Khotan, 5. 
Kukanit, also a tribe of Khotan.^ 

Sultin Vais EMn had another combat with Isdn TAishi, in the 
vicinity of Tuxfdn, and was again defeated and taken prisoner. 
Is4n Tdishi said [to Vais Kh&n, on his being brought before him] : 
“ This time I will only set you free, on your giving me your sister 
Makhtum Ehuuim, as a ransom.” There being no help for it, 
Makhtum Kh&nim was given to him, and the Kh&n was set at 
liberty. It is commonly reported that the KhAn had sixty-one. 
engagements with the KAlmAks; once only was he victorious J" on 
every other occasion he was put to rout. (But God alone knows 
the truth.) I have frequently heard from Mauland KhwAja 
Ahmad that the Khan was a very powerful man, and that he 
used, every year, to go hunting wild camels in the country round 
TurfAn, TArim, Lob and Katak, which places I have spoken of in 
the Second Part. When he killed a camel he would skin it with 
his own hands, and take the wool to his mother SultAn KhAtun ; 
the KhAtun would spin it and make it into shirts and breeches for 
him, which he woi-e with sumptuous robes outside. In TurfAn 
water is very scarce, and it was the KhAn himself who irrigated 
the land. He did not get his water from any stream, but having 
dug a deep well, drew from it a supply of water lor irrigation. 
Khidmat MnulAnA told me the following stoiy of hie uncles, who 
used to say: “We have often seen the KhAn, during the hot 
season, with the help of his slaves, drawing water from the well 
in pitchers [leuzaK], and pouring it himself over the land.” His 
agriculture was carried out on such a small scale, that the produce 
of it never attained the value of an ass’s load ; but this served 
him for a yearly supply of food. 

Ho was a disciple of MaulAna Muhammad Knshani, who was 
a disciple of Hazrat Khwaja Hasan (may God perfume his tomb), 
and Khwaja Hasan was a disciple of Hazrat Kutb-i-Masnad 
Arshad KhwAja BahAuddin Nakhshband- (may God bless his 
spirit). Being a king did not prevent Vais KhAn from passi}ig 
his time in such studies [as theology]. Dpriiig the reign of this 
prosperous KhAn, Amir KhudaidAd went on a pilgrimage to 
Mckka. Moghul records state that Amir KhiidAidad raised six 

' All five Aiin:ikii art* probobly imly hiimll looal duns!. No. 2 may also read 

Habit-fihard-init. , . , 

- This Khwdja Habniuldiu (Hoiuetjmes, though probably wrongly, callted 
Shaikh Bahiiuddin) was the tounder of a sect, or on order, of Sufis known aa the 
‘•Nakhshbandi.” He is said by Mr. Bcnle (Oriental Bhxjr. Didy.) tf» have died 
in Persia in tlio year 857 a.h. (H53), and to have been the author of a work ou 
Sufi-ism called the “ Dalil-nl-Athikin." As late as 188tJ there lived at Bokliom 
a noted Pir, or religious leader, called Ir Nazar Khwaja, Samtirlcaudi. Ir Nazar 
claimed to he a desoendant of Khwiija Bahfiuddin. and was (perhaps is still) 
regarded as the chief of the Nakhshbandi Order in Central Asia. 
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Khans to the Khanship, “ with his own liand.” They were as 
follows;—Khizir Khwaja Khan (whom wo have mentioned), 
Sham-i-Jahiiu Khan, Nakhsh-i-Jahao Khdn, Muhammad Khan, 
Shir Muhammad Khan, and lastly Vais Khan. 


ClTArTER XXX fJJ. 

AMin K'llUDAinAD AND HIS .lOUliNKV Tl) SIKICKA. 

I HAVE already told the history of Amir Klmdjikhul in part; hut 
in this chapter I have to relate the rest of his deeds and his death. 
All the Moghul traditions are agreed as to the country over which 
he was Amir. I remember hearing from my father (upon whom 
bo the grace of God) and from my uncles (may the pardon of God 
he on them) that their father had 24,000 families under him. Ho 
was Amir before the year 765 of the Hajra [a.I). 1363-4] and ho 
made his journey to Mekka before the year 850 of the Hajra 
[a.d. 1446-7]. He was Amir for ninety years.^ He exercised 
absolute power over the whole of Kashghar, Yarkand, Khotan, 
Aksu, Bai, and Kuchar. In spite, however, of all this, he w^as 
never a wealthy man, and during most of his life had not even a 
horse to ride. When travelling from place to place, the people 
of the country used to furnish him with a horse. And in the army 
it was just the same. He spent much of the revenue of his State 
in releasing and ransoming Musulm&n prisoners. In those days the 
Moghuls were constantly attacking Turkistdn, Shash and Andijan, 
and carrying off Musulmans as prisoners. The Amir would buy 
these prisoners from the Moghuls, and supply them with provisions 
and transport to enable them to return home. Ho used also to 
provide them with tents, in which they had room to kneel doAvn 
and say their prayers. In the performance of good actions such 
ns these, and pious works, did the Amir pass his life. 

• A little lower down, the author tells us flint MirKhudiii.dad was ninety-seven 
years of age when ho wnt |iilgrimage to Mekka. Both ninety years for the 
length of Khudaiddd’s reign mid ninety-seven years for liig age, are probably 
mci-o 6gures of speech, intended to ihdicato a great number. A man oPniiiety- 
seven could not ncc»mplibh a pilgrimage from Kashghar to Mekka and Medina, 
as Rhudtiiddd is said to liave done, and in all mnbability liis reign was much less 
than ninety years. The chronology tbrougliout this part of Mirza Haidar’s 
history is very loose and cannot sc relied on. Ho probably had only rougli 
estimates—^little more than guesses on the part of his informants—to go upon, 
and if in the case of so prominent a person os Ulugh Beg, he could be several 
^ara in error, there is no reawn why he should be more accurate in that of the 
Beg’s contemporaries. As Mirza Haidar's is the only book (so far as we know 
at present) that gives the history of this branch of the Moghuls, as a whole, there 
is no other chronology by which his dates can be tested. 
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'There are also many miracles attributed to him. One of llieiii, 
that was related to me by Khidmat Maulan^ Khwaja Ahmad, I 
will quote here. Khwdja Zdhid of Kashghar -was a groat and 
pious man.^ Amir Khuddidad sent a person from Moghulistau to 
beg for one of Khwdja Zahid’s handkerohiefs. The Khvvdja’s wife, 
however, thought that it was not fitting to send the Khwdja’s 
handkerchief to a Moghul in Moghulistdn, and that it would be a 
sin to do so. Therefore she sent one that was not the Khwdj a’s. 
When it was brought to the Amir, he, with much praise-giving, 
wiped his face therewith. But the next moment he returned it 
to the messenger, saying: “ If this is, in truth, the handkerchief 
of the Khwdja, I have no need of it.” So the messenger returned 
and gave it back to the wife of the Khwdja. At this she was much 
astounded and told the Khwdja what had passed. Khwdja 
Zahid reproved his wife, saying : “ The Amir is one of ‘ this sect 
why did you act thus?” Thereupon the Khwaja sent his own 
handkerchief. When the messenger delivered it over to the Amir, 
he, having wiped his face with it, said : “ Verily this is the 
kerchief of the Khwaja—and I have faith in the Khwaja.” Many 
miracles, such as this, are recorded of the Amir. 

At last when the Amir reached the age of ninety-seven, he was 
possessed of a very strong desire to make the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
But in spite of much entreaty, Vais Khdn refused his consent to 
this stop. The Amir secretly sent to Mirza Ulugh Beg, saying; 
“ If you will come, I will disable the Moghuls and deliver them 
into your hands.” Now, as Mirzd Ulugh Beg had suffered much 
annoyance from the Moghuls, and was continually engaged in 
repressing them, he immediately mounted his horse and set out 
[for Moghulistdn]. When he reached a famous town in Moghul- 
istan called Chu,® the Amir having deserted his own troops, joined 
Mirza Ulugh Beg; and, in consequence, the Moghnls were 
scattered in every direction. When the Amir met Mirzd Ulugh Beg, 
ho said to him : “ I committed this act because I could rot obtain 
leave t(» go to Mekka: this was my excuse for coming over to you, 
but now 1 don’t see fit to go.” They then left that place, the 
Mirza treating the Amir with all possible honour and respect. 
When they reached Samarkand, Mirza Ulugh Beg said to Amir 

' Thc*Tnrki MS. says “zealot.”—R. * 

* Probably tlio “ sect of soroerars,” or something equivalent, is meant. Secret 
Huuls or bodies, ns the Babis in Persia for instance, arc, in fact, sj)oken of us 
“ that sect,” “ this tribe,” etc. 

* In some MSS. this name may bo read Jiifbut threo dots instead of one under 
the first letter wonlil convert it into tlio name of the river C/<m, which flows 
thmugh the western part of Mogiiulistan, and it is possible tliat there may have 
bron at this period a town, or aui, of the same name on the banks of the river. 
There is every reason to believe that about the time here spoken of. there ware 
large duls uiul ruins of ancient towns on and near the banks of the C/tu. though 
Itcrhaps not actual towns, in tlie proper sense of the word. The word for “ town " or 
“city,” however, is one that is mucli misused by Oriental writers. 
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Kliuddidad: “ There is no one who knows so much about the 
Turah^ of Chingiz Khan as you do; I beg you to tell me all its 
regulations, as I have a great desire to know all about it.” The 
Amir replied : “We have completely discarded the infamous Turah 
of Chingiz Khdn, and have adopted the Shariat [or Muhammadan 
LaV/]. If, however, Mirzd Ulugh Beg, in spite of his common 
sense and good judgment, approves the Turah of Chingiz Khdn, 
I will teach it him, that he may adopt it and forsake the Shariat'* 
The Mirzd was much perturbed at these words, and did not learn 
the Turah. 

In short, the Amir wont to Mekka. When my father (God have 
lucrcy on him) wont to Khortisdn, as I have mentioned in the 
Second Part, he found there one of the generals of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, named Sultan Ali Barlas, who was a very old man, being 
nearly ono hundred j’ears of age. He had been held in great 
honour by the Mirza.' My father questioned him concerning his 
ancestors and their times. He replied: “ My father’s name was 
Shdh Husain Barlas. He was ono of the Moghul Barlas, and a 
distinguished Mir. Amir Khuddidad travelled with him from 
Moghulistan.” When my father heard this story, he became 
greatly interested and begged [the Barlas] to narrate the whole 
history. The latter began : “ I was quite a boy w'hen Mir Khudai- 
dud undertook his pilgrimage to Mekka, and my father accom¬ 
panied him, for he was in the service of the Amir. We fled from 
Moghulistan and wandered from town to town, till we set out 
upon the journey to visit the holy town of Mekka; when wo had 
been a few days on our retura journey, the Amir asked where 
Medina was; they told him that Medina lay in a different direc¬ 
tion. At this the Amir was much distressed, and said: ‘ I have 
come a gi cat distance and suffered many privations; yet I have 
not made the taveaf [circuit] of the garden of the Prophet (may 
the peace and prayers of God bo upon him); and it is a long 
journey home again.’ 

“Ho then gave all his servants and portci’s leave to return home 
with the caravan, sending with them many letters and messages 
for his children in MoghulistAn. One of those letters has i)assed 
down from father son,into my possession, for it had always 
been carefully preserved in qur family'. In short, the Amir and 
his wife started for Medina, unencumbered, making an Arab 
go in front to guide them. My father sent mo with him too, 
so I was of the Amir’s party. After a long journey we airived 
at Medina. The Amir made the tawdf of the garden of the 
Proi)het (upon whom Vo the most excellent of prayers), and we 
passed the night in the house of a darvish. As night came on a 

’ Turah, as we have heen, was unotlier name for the Ydsah or. Ydzd of Clunsiz 
Khan. 
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great change inanifestod itself in the Amir. He called my father 
(».e., Shah Husain Barlas) and said to him: ‘ Head me the chapter; 
called Fa^'n;* when my father came to the verse * Midahtm 
Bald,* the Amir expired. We were all astounded at this occur¬ 
rence. With the break of day, many of the nobles and people of 
Medina came to the house, asking: * Did not some one die here 
last night ? ’ and when we told them, they began to condole with 
us, and said: * We have this night seen the Prophet in our sleep, 
and he said to us : a guest has come to me to-night; he had made 
a very long journey to visit me, and he has died here during the 
night: bury him at the foot of the tomb of the Commander of the 
Faithful, OsmAn.’ Then the Prophet drew a line with the end of 
his stick. As soon as we awoke, we went and found that a line 
had been drawn there. Happy the man who has been honoured 
with such a favour! The nobles of Medina buried the Amir at the 
feet of Osman, with great honour. On the following night the 
wife of the Amir died also, and she was buried near where her 
husband had been laid.” 

When Sultan Ali Barlas reached this point in his narrative, my 
father showed signs of great happiness; whereupon they questioned 
him as to the cause of his delight. My father replied: “This 
Amir KhudaidAd was my grandfather.” Sultan Ali BarlAs im¬ 
mediately got up and having embraced my father, said : “What I 
have told you is true. But no news of the death of the Amir ever 
reached MoghulistAn, for on our return journey we settled down 
for some time in IrAk, and tlien in KhorAsan, and no one brought 
the news into MoghulistAn. Thanks be to God that I have been 
able to give this news to you, and toll you what a noble death 
Amir KhudAidad died.” 

Moghul tradition says that when Amir KhudAidad went to 
Mekka, his rank and titles wore given, by Vais KliAn, to the Amir’s 
eldest son Mir Muhammad ShAh. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF VAIS KHAN. 

A SHORT time after the departure of Anjir KhudAidad for Mekka, and 
the accession of Mir Muhammed ShAh to his father’s rank and titles, 
Vais KhAn’s destiny was achieved. It came about in the follow¬ 
ing way. SAtuk KhAn—one of those men upon whom Amir 
Timur had conferred the title of KhAn—had been placed within 
four strong walls in the centre of tlie town. The place is Called 
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nowadays, in Sainurkaud, Hiyat-i-Khdn [tho walls of tlie Khiln].' 
Tt is a largo pluco and each division of it has a separate name. 
One of them is tho Hauz-i-Boatan-i-Khdn [the reservoir of the 
Khun’s garden], which is one of the loveliest spots in Samarkand. 
Jn tho days of Amir Timur, Yusnrghatjnish Khdn * occupied this 
place; he, however, went away to Irak, and Sultdu Mahmud Khan 
was appointed to the Hiynt-i-Khan in his stead. All tlie mandates 
Imnmhur] of Amir 'J’imiir bear the name of these two Khans. So 
also tho mandates of Mirza Ulugh Beg bear the name of Satuk 
Ivht'iu. 3Iirza Ulugh Beg removed this Satuk Khan from tho 
lliyat-i-Khan, and put some one else in his place, whom he also 
made Khan. Ho then sent Satuk Khan into Moghulistdn. 

Vais Khan was in Issigh Knl, at Bakdbulung.^ I have heard 
Mauynd Khwaja Ahmad say : “Khwaja Abdul-Karim, my cousin, 
who was on veiy intimate terms with Vais Khan, used to relate 
that t»no Friday, just before tho service, Vais Khan, who had 
l)erformed his ablutions and had been shaved, came to mo and 
asked : * Of what is my head, in its present state of cleanliness, 
worthy ? ’ I replied : ‘ A jewelled crown.* He said: ‘ No, it is 
worthy of martyrdom.’ He had scarce uttered those words when 
a messenger came running up, to say that Satuk Khdn had arrived. 
Vais Khan immediately ordered them to sound the drums, while 
he himself began to put on his armour. The men who were near 
at hand quickly gathered round him, and they set out to meet tho 
enemy. There was a stream running between them. When tho 
tw'o forces came in contact, the Khan himself charged forward, and 
wished to make his horse jump tho stream, but the horse sank up 
to his head [in the mud] on the bank of the river. One of the 
servants of Mir Muhammad Shdh (Jakir by name) was such a 
good archer that he had not a single rival in tlio wdiole tribe, and 
for this reason tho Khan had begged him of Mir Muhammad Shah, 
for his own service. At the moment when the Khan fell froin his 
horse, Jakir arrived on tho spot, and mistaking the Khan for one 
of the enemy, aimed an ariovv at the waist of the Khan, who on 
being struck rolled over on his back. Then Jakir rerogni.sod the 
Khun, and threw himself upon him.* When the nows reached 

' Perhap?, better, Ifhe JSnclo$ure, or Garden of the Khdn. 

^ This name usually stands Suyurghdtmish. His nominal reign dates from 
1309 to 1388, and that of Mnhmnd from 1388 to 1398. (See S. L." Poole’s 
Muham. Dynast .,)). 268.) They were both puppets set up by Timur, and •what 
Mirza Haidar briefly relates of them here, shows how they were ireated by tho 
great Amir. 

* Or Yalcdhuhi.r,{i; but tlie Turki MS. does not mention tho place. Tliere are 
two rivers called Bnklmlan in Moghulistan, on Hitter and Uotzel’s map, but 
neither is near Issigh Kul. One is some distance to the north*wcst of the lake, 
and the other a tributary of the lower Chu. The name of Kafahulun oceurs ou 
the east shore i>f the lake, and though loss tike the word in the taxi than is 
BaM}ulan, it may represent the spot meutionc'd by the author. 

* Probably *• ran to his aid” is intended 
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Saluk Khdn, lio set out for the spot an<l, on his arrival, lay th'# 
Khan’s head upon his bi'oast, hut the last breath of life had fled.” 

The Moghul tribe wore in the greatest disorder and, nioreovei*, 
refused to obey Satiik Khan; so that this latter could no longer 
remain in Moghulistan, but retired to Eashghar. Here he was over¬ 
powered by Karakul Ahmad Mirza, who was a grandson of Amir 
KhudtUddd. Soon after this, Mirza Ulugh Beg sent an army tb* 
Kashghar. They seized Karakul Ahmad Mirza and carried him off 
to Samarkand, where they cut him in half. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

RUIN OK [the tarty OF] IRAzAn AFTER THE DEATH OF VAIS KHAn.' 

After the death of Vais Khan, the tribe of the Moghuls fell into 
great disorder. But they became more tranquil when they learnt 
the news of the death of Satuk Khan. Vais Khan left two sons, 
Yunus Khan and Isan Bugha Khan. Yunus Khan was the elder, 
and [at his father’s death] was thirteen years of ago. There arose 
a dispute among the princes [as to who should succeed]. There 
were two men named Irazan Barin and Mirak Turkomdn, who 
had first of all been in the service of Amir Khudaidad, and after¬ 
wards in that of his son Mir Muhammad Shdh; but at the death of 
Vais Khan, these two men had separated themselves from Mir 
Muhammad Khan [Shah ?], by force of arms, and having attached 
themselves to Yunus Khan, began to stir up rebellion in his 
favour; while tlio rest of the people were on the side of lean 
Bugha. But as most of the generals were on the side of Isan 
Bugha Khan, it became impossible for the party of Yunus to remain 
in Moghulistan. So Irazan and Mirak I’urkomAn, together with 
tliirty thousand liouseholds and Yunus Khan, set out for Samarkand, 
while Isan BughA Khan and the rest of the Moghuls remained in 
Moghulistan. v 

’ T\iG*Virdni of Iriizau seems to have beefi a long-remerabered event among 
tlic Moghuls. The word may mean r«tn, devastation, or calamity, also expulsion, 
dispersion, etc. In reality it was the party of Iniziln Barin that was ruined and 
expelled, though the calamity fell on the Moghul tribe generally, and more 
especially, perhaps, on their cliiefs, a number'of whom were massacred. Baber 
mentions tho matter in his Memoirs. He says three or four thousand families 
accompanied IrAz^n and Mirak, when these two carried the young Kban oif to 
Samarkand. Ulugh Beg gave them a bad reception, imprisoning some and dis¬ 
persing the rest in all directions: “so that Mho Disiwrsiou of the Irazan* has 
become an era among the Moghuls.” (Memoirs, p. 11.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVi; 

RECEPTIOX OF YUNUS KHAk AND IRAzAn, IN SAMARKAND, BY MIRZA 

ULUGH BEG. 

When Mirztl Ulugh Beg beard of the aj^proach of IvazAu Bavin 
and Mirak Turkoman, he set out from Samarkand to meet tliem. 
On their arrival, he promised to supply them with provisions, and 
said: “ Eveiy household must come into the fort separately, whero 
the members will have their names written down-j- each Moghul will 
receive an ass’s load of provisions and then pass on.” Thus, hopeful 
of supplies, the people entered, but when they arrived at another 
door they were obliged to wait. Then their chiefs were killed 
and the rest of them were taken prisoners. Of all that entered 
the f(Ht no one came out again to tell his story. Mirza Ulugh Beg 
finished this business in a few days, and then despatched Yunus 
Khan, with a fifth of the spoil, to his father Mirza Shah Rukh. 
The Khdn was kindly treated—^more like a son than a prisoner. 
He was sent to Mauland Sharaf*ud-Din Yazdi, that under him he 
might continue his studies. Many of the Mauland’s verses and 
Kasaidas are dedicated to the Khan, 

He spent altogether twelve years with the Mauland, in the 
acquirement of science and letters. In fact, as long as the Mauland 
lived he remained with him, but on the death of the latter, he 
({uitted Yazd and made a journey through Irak, Arabia and Pars. 
Ho was twenty-four when the Mauland died, and he returned to 
Moghulistdu, as pddishdh, at the age of forty-one, as will bo 
mentioned below (if God will). 


, CHAPTER XXXVI I. 

KHAN.SHIV OF ISAN BUGhA''KHAN, SON OF VAIS KHAN, AFTifiR 
THE RUIN OF IRAZAN. 

After Mirak Turkoman and Irdzdn had carried off Yunus Khdn 
to Samarkand, the whole of Moghulistdu became subject to Isdn 
Bughd Khdn: all the Amirs offered to serve him, and thus the 
affairs of the Khdn made great progress. Amir Sayyid All was 
untiring in His efforts to help the Khdn, and as soon as the latter 
Was firmly established on the throne, Amir Sayyid AU begged him 
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for i)6riuisuion to go to K^sbgliar. For, as I have already related, 
Khw4ja Sharif of Kdshghar had given that i)laoo to Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, and had expelled Mir Sayyid Ahmad, the father of Amir 
Sayyid Ali. Mirzd Ulugh Beg had, in the first place, appointed 
Amir Sult&n Malik Buldd&i to be Governor of E&shghar, and after 
him Hdji Muhammad Shdyistah, and after him Fir Muhammad 
Barlas. 

Amir Sayyid Ali pointed out that it was a very fitting oppor¬ 
tunity for him to go to Kashghar, and added; ** I will see if I 
cannot i-estoro to our family its old possession, of which for forty 
years it has l»een deprived. If I fail I shall merit your scorn.” 
The Khtiu thereupon gave his consent. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AMIR SAYYID ALl’s EXPEDITION TO, AND REDUCTION OF, kXsHOHAR. 

At this time, the greater part of Mangdlai Suyah was under the 
administration of the Dughldts. But Andijdn and Edshghar had 
fallen to the government of Samarkand; while Issigh Kul, from 
the numerous vicissitudes to which it had been exposed, was 
sinking into disruption; the rest of the country, however, was still 
in the hands of the Dughldt Amirs. Just at this period the 
brothers and cousins of Amir Sayyid Ali were [governing] in Aksu, 
Kus and Bai. Amir Sayyid Ali came to Aksu, and leaving his 
family there, proceeded to Kdshghar. When the Amir amved in 
Aksu, a great conflict arose between himself and his two brothers, 
Muinin Mirza and Sayyid Mahmud Mirza. The Amir came off 
victor, in the end, after having killed many of his relations. About 
this matter there are mauy conflicting traditions. It appears, 
at all events, that he first got the upper hand of his relatives 
and then set out for Kdshghar. He had 7000 men in his following. 
When he arrived within the territory of E»'is\ighar, Hilji Muhammad 
Shayis^ah repaired to a place called Uch Barkhan, which is about 
three farsdkhs distant from E&shghar, to oppose him, with 30,000 
cavalry and infantry. But at the first attack of the Amir, liaji 
Muhammad Shayistah took flight. J'he Moghuls started, in hot 
haste, after the Chaghatai, who in order to gain greater freedom 
in their flight, threw aside their armour before the enemy wore 
able to overtake them, and uttered cries of distress. For this 
reason the battle was called “Salui Begum,” that is to say, 
“ Mir-i-mnn bianddzam," or “ I throw down my Mir.” This was one 
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of. tho roost famous battles ever fought in that country, and formed 
an epoch in its history. The people of Eashghar enabled the 
fugitives to creep into the citadel, while the Amir laid waste and 
pillaged all without, and then depaiied with the spoil. 

The following year, when the corn was ripe, the Amir returned, 
and no one dared to leave the city. H4ji Muhammad Shayistah 
fortified himself in the citadel, while the Amir ravaged the whole 
country round. He laid siege to, and captured, one of tho 
neighbouring fortresses, called Aldku, and again retired. 

Then Khwdja Sharif went to Samarkand to implore the 
assistance of Mirz4 Ulugh Beg. While he was there, the Mirza one 
day asked him: “ Are there any donkeys in Edshghar ? ” Ehwaja 
Sharif replied; “ Since the Chaghat4i have come, there are a great 
number of donkeys.” Ehwaja Sharif took Fir Muhammad Barlas 
with him to Eashghar, while Mirza Ulugh Beg withdrew Haji 
Muhammad Shayistah to Samarkand. When Fir Muhammad 
Barlds arrived in Eashghar, the people gave him the surname 
[lakah] of Bangi, but they derived no benefits from him,^ and 
Khwdja Sharif began to despair of the Chaghatai. 

When the Amir advanced against Eashghar for the third year in 
succession, the people of that country addressed a complaint to 
Ehwaja Sharif, saying: “We have lost the crops of two successive 
years; if we lose this year’s crop too, there will be a famine in our 
country.” 

On the Amir’s arrival in Edshghar, the people of that town, 
having bound Fir Muhammad Barlds, gave him up to the Amir.'* 
The Amir thereupon divested Fir Muhammad Barlas of his 
mantle of life, and entered the town of Edshghar, yvhere ho 
administered justice to the people. Ho governed the country 
during twenty-four years; and under him the State was so 
prosperous and happy, that he is talked of to this day. During all 
this time, the Amir paid so much attention to agriculture and tho 
bleeding of cattle and sheep, that when he died, leaving three sons 
and two daughters, one of his sons, Muhammad Haidar MirzA, my 
grandfather, received as his share 180,000 sheep. 

I once heard from Ehwdja Fakhruddin, a merchant of noble 
birth and pleasant of speech, that the Amir occupied himself with 
hunting during three months.every winter. No one hut soldiers 
were allowed to take part in the royal hunt. But as many soldiers 
as the Amir was able to provide for, used to join in tho party, and 
during those three months, euch one was supplied with meat and 
flour, which was distributed to them at the clitFerent halting-places 
[manzU], On some days as many as 5000 sheep were given out, 

I Thftt is: tills cliange of governor did not improve the state of affairs! 

- wn Uie present offered to a person of con equeijCe, by 

those who go »iut .to meet and welcome him on his Hrrival.—K. 
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togeUior with a proportionate ^tmount of flour and barley and hay. 
Some years, 3000 persons were in attendanOe on the Amir, and 
each one was given his provisions. The inhabitants of the different 
villages were always axizions for the Amir to oome to stay in their 
village, and the hunting party, on its arrival, would make them 
participate in their own store of good things. Fakhruddin used to 
relate that on one occasion, when they had alighted in our village, 
which is Artuoh,^ the Amir’s master of the hunt [JtftV'a&flhir] 
having brought some flour, gave it to a poor woman to bake, 
promising her, as a wage for her work, one of the six loaves, 
which were to bo made from the flour he had supplied her 
with; but when the woman brought the loaves, he refused to 
give her one of them, saying: ** I supplied the flour and the 
wood and the salt; what have you deserved of me ? ” At that 
moment the Amir happened to be passing by on horseback. 
He stopped and asked the woman what her trouble was: the woman 
laid her complaint before the Amir, who then questioned the 
master of the hunt. As this latter acknowledged the truth of the 
poor woman’s story, the Amir said to him: “ Why did you not bake 
your own bread, instead of troubling this woman ? " The Amir 
then sent to a blacksmith’s-shop for some pincers, and caused all 
the wretched man’s teeth to be drawn from his head. I have 
repeated this tale as a proof of the Amir’s justice. There are still 
existing in Kashghar, many sacred edifices and charitable institu¬ 
tions, which were founded by the Amir. During the twenty-four 
years of his government, many important events occurred, which 
shall hereafter be related in detail. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE QCAtlUELS OF ISAN BUQHA KHAN WITH HIS AMIRS. 

When Yunus Khan left the country, th^ whole tribe submitted to 
Is&n Bughd Khan, and for a few years the country enjoyed repose. 
The Khdn, however, by reason of* his youth, was but lightly 
esteemed by his Amirs. One of the Amirs, a certain Timur of the 
Uighur tribe of Turfdn, had enjoyed the special favour of the 
young Khdn; the other Amirs being annoyed at his elevation, 
and at the small degree of attention they themselves received, 
could no longer contain their vnrath, and one day, in the 

* No doubt Artu^, or AUun Arliuh, on the spurs of the hills, one short march 
north of Kashghar—a favourite summer resort of the townspeople. 
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presence of the Eh&n, seized the unfortunate man and cut him in 
pieces. After this there was a division among the Amirs, and the 
Khan, much alarmed at what had taken place, fled. 

When this news reached Amir Sayyid Ali in Kashghar, he at 
once set out for Moghulistdn. He found the Khdn at Ak Eabds, 
and, accompanied by a few men, carried him off to Aksu, of which 
town he made him governor. 

Meanwhile the Moghul Amirs were acting each in his own way. 
Mir Muhammad Shdh had taken up his abode in AtbSshi, but 
after some correspondence and promises of friendship, between 
himself and his nephew Amir Sayyid Ali, he joined the Khfe in 
Aksu; he was beloved and esteemed to the end of his life. 

Another was Mir Karim Bardi, who was also a Dughl&t. He 
built a fort on the frontier of Moghulist&n, on the side of Andij&n 
and Farghdna. It stood on the summit of a hillock at a place 
called Aldbugha, and its ruins are still to be seen. He spent his 
time in ravaging and plundering Andijdn and the Musulmdns. 

Mir Hakk Bardi Begjik went to dwell in a place called Eui 
Sui, which is in Issigh Kul. Here he built a fort, and put his 
wives and family on the island in Issigh Kul,^ that they might bo 

* This appears to mean that Kui Sui was the name of the island. There are 
now no islands in Issigh Kul, but the name of Koi-Su is found, on some maps, 
among those of some small rivers discharging into the eastern end of the lake. 
Kostenko tells us that although no islands exist, there are numerous shoals in its 
waters, and since there is every reason to believe that the level of the lake lias 
altered within historic times, it is possible that some of these shoals may have 
been above the surface four hundred years ago. He points to some evidences of 
the lake having fallen rather than risen, but he is spiking of geological periods 
in one instance, and of a statement of the local Kirghiz, that the water has 
subsided ** during the last ten years,” in another. Mr. Schuyler gives a good 
account of the lake and comes to a different conclusion. He writes; “ Lake 
Issik-Kul, which is a large body of water, 120 miles long by 3.S wide, has at 
present no outlet. Its shores, however, afford indubitable evidence of mtmeroHn 
elevations and depressions.” He admits that “at one time” the water may 
have reached the bases of the mountains 100 feet above its present level, but 
adds (in another place): “ the fact that ruins are visible under the water would 
seem to show either a subsidence of the soil, or that the lake is higher than it 
once was.” He relates that “diamond-shaped tiles, some plain red, otlicrs 
covered with a blue glaze, have been obtained partly from the lake and partly 
from ruins, ploughed up by the peasants. At a place on the northern side of the 
lake called Koroi-Saroi, and in two places at the eastern end, remains of sub¬ 
merged cities are still to be seen a few feet under water. Many objects have 
been found here, some throwu'up by the waves and othera fished out of the- 
water, chiefly broken pottery and pieces of metallic vessels.” Ho mentions tlie 
discovery of two ornamented copper kettles, a lamp bearing an inscripticki in an 
unknown alphabet, etc., and continues : “ These ruins have never l)cen carefully 
investigated, but in 1869 (xciiei-al Kolpakofsky examined some of them, and says 
that between the mouths of the streams 2nd and 3rd Koi-Su, at seven feet trdm 
the shore and at a depth of three Ycct, there are visible traces of brick walls 
which go parallel to each other at a distance of a few feet until the depth of the 
lake prevents their being seen. He also saw a largo stone, on which was carved 
the representation of a human face, and which ho succeeded in getting out of the 
water. Subsequent observers, who had succeeded in rigging out a boat, assured 
me that especially near the river Tub, on a clear day, they could sec the remains 
of buildings.” 
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safe from the attaeks of the Kdlm4ks. Having done this, he went' 
forth to lay waste Turkistdn and Sairtim. The Amirs of Jar4s 
and of the tribe of Bdrin went to join Amdsdnji Tdishi, son of 
Isdn Tdishi, who was [chief] in the land of the K&lm&ks,^ while 
Kdluji and Balgh&ji and seveial families joined Abnlkhair Ehdn^ 
in Turkistdn. The Amirs of Knnji and several others wandered, 
in confusion and disorder, over the desert plains of Moghulistdn. 

But when Isdn Bughd Kh&n had become firmly established in 
Aksu, first of all Mir Muhammad Shdh came to him [and sub¬ 
mitted], and after that, others returned to him in numbers. The 
Khan, too, repenting of his former deeds, began to treat his people 
with great kindness. As soon as he had regained complete 
authority, he made a simultaneous attack upon Sairdm, Turkistdn 
and Tdshkand, and having devastated these countries, returned 
home. This expedition took place before the year 855 of the 
Hajra [1451]. A second time also, he made a similar foray into 
this country. At that time Salt4n Abu Said Mirza was pddwh&h 
of Mavar4-un-Nahr. He pursued the Ehdn and overtook him in 
Ytlngi,^ which in books of history is called Tardz. The Moghuls 

langh-Kid means warm lake, and is the equivalent of the Chinese JIie~7uii. 
Other Chinese names are Yen-hod, salt lake (for |he water is brackish), and 
Taing-hai, or clear lake. By the Ki^hiz it is 'sometimes called Tttz-Knl, 
meaning ‘ salt lake,’ and by the Kalmyks Timuriu Nor, or ‘ iron lake,’ on account of 
the ferruginous sand found on its shores. Schuyler remarks that old Chinese 
maps place the city of Chi-gu on the shores of Issigh-Kul, while the Catalan 
map of 1375 (as noted already) marks on the southern, shore, a Ncstorian 
monastery containing tho bones of St. Matthew. Bretscimeider mentions a carious 
statement found in the work of Arab Shah, who reports that Amir Timur, in 
1403, banished a Tartar tribe (tho Kara Tatar) from Asia Minor “ to the fortress 
Thwaira, which was situated in tho middle of the lake caUed Imeotil. This 
lake, he says, was at tho boundary between the dominions of Timur and 
Moghulistan.” The passage is apparently taken from P^tis’ translation of the 
Zafar-Ndma, or Hul. do Timur Bee. Thus two native authors, writing- in the 
iifteenth and sixteenth centuries res^tively, mention islands in Lake Issigh- 
Kul. (See Kostenko, Turicirian, English tr., i., pp. 155-6; Schuyler, i., p. 54; ii., 
pp. 129-31; Bretschueider, ii., pp. 244-5.) 

‘ Taishi was the title by which Kdlm&k chiefs were designated, and from the 
conil^ination Khdn-Taishi, the word Contaislt, used by early European writers 
for a Kdlmik king, is said to be derived. The statement made by the author 
that “ Amasanji Taishi was in the leind of the K&Im^ks,” contains, probably, an 
omission of tho word chief or some equivalent of it. It should probably read: 
“ Amasanji Taishi was chief in the land. . . .” 

- Abulkhair was the chief of the Uzbegs in gnd* about the plains of Kipchak, 
M^vara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, and 'grandfather of the famous Shaibani, or 
Shahi Beg, Kh4n. He died 1469. 

” This is the second time that Mirza Haidar gives an equivalent for Tdrdz, 
which may be read in several different ways, as for instance Yangi, Maniki, 
Masiki, Baihi, etc. It is more than prolmble that Yangi is intended, but 
Erskine, when preparing his Hist, of JnatV, seems to have read, in this place, 
Masiki. He notes that Baber refei-s to the event mentioned in the text, thus: 

Baber says that Abu Said advanced beyond Yangi, and gave Isanbugha a 
severe defeat at a town in Moghulistan called Aspera. (Mem., pp. 11,12.) Mirza 
Haidar makes him overtake the Khan at Masiki, in books called Tdrdz. . . . 
Otrar is known by the names of Taraz, Yangi (or Yangi Kent'), and, it would 
appear, of Masiki.** Baber does say, <in the first page of his Memoirs, that ** in 
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fled without oiforing huttlo, aud Sultan Ahu Said Mirzi retuitied 
to his own country [Mdvara-un-Nahr]; hut when he had taken 

former times tliero was ti city called Yangi, “ known in books of history by the 
name of Otrdr” but he adds tiiat in his own time it was in ruins and depopu¬ 
lated. Quatremere also took Tdrdz to be another name for Otrdr, because the 
latter had at one time borne the name of Yangi. But there are, and have been 
at all times, many towns of the name of Yangi,OT New, either used alone or com¬ 
bined with Kand, Hitar, Shahr, etc., just as we have everywliere in England, 
Newton, Newport, Newcastle, etc. Indeed, in most countries the adjective 
^ new ” is one of the commonest ]>aii8 of place-names. 

Tdrdz, as we have scon in note 1, p. (J.3, whs without doubt situated on the 
Tdids river, probably at or near tho modern Aulia-Ata, and would therefore have 
stood about one hundred and sixty miles, in direct distance, to the eastward of 
Ofrdf. Thus the only inference is, tliat two places of the same name are spoken of 
by some of the Oriental writers. There was indeed a third in this particular 
region, for Mr. Lercb, in 1867, explored and made us acquainted with tho 
ruins of an ancient Ydngi, or Ydngi-Kand on the Sihuii, some distance below 
Otr&r. 

As regards Buber’s Yangi, mentioned in reference to the pursuit of the 
Moghuls by Abu Said, it is obvious that neither of tliosc on tte Sihun can be 
indicated, for we are clearly told (1) that the Moghuls were flying towards their 
own country, and (2) that they were defeated at Aspardh. If they had passed 
by Otrdr, they would not have been going in the direction of MOgbuUstsn, aud 
there is no Aspardh in that direction. In order to retreat to Moghulistan, on 
the other hand, they must necessarily have passed by, or near, T&riz, while 
beyond that place tliey would have come to Aspardh. Thus there is, I think, 
sufficient evidence to identify the Ydngi, or Yangi-Kand, of Mirza Haidar with 
Tdrdz, and to regard tho Masilci of Erskine as a mere misreading of the text he 
used. Moreover, it seems possible that he may have been misled into this 
reading througli the frequent mentions by Baber, in bis Memoirs, of a place which 
he writes Masihha. Athough, as Erskine himself has shown in his map, it is an 
entirely diflerent place, and should never be confused with his Masilti or Yangi, 
still the writing in the original text may have misled him. 

But if Erskine read Masiki as an equivalent for Tdrdz he is not singular, Tor 
Quatremere thought that the original of Haidar Buzi miglit possibly be read in 
the same, or nearly tho same, way. Thus be translates the ** meadows of Talas 
and Kentchek which are vulgarly called Meshi and Taraz ” ; though he notes 
that perhaps the word Meski may stand for Yangi. 'This, however, is only a 
question of reading the texts—not of the identification of the places—and an 
inaction of tho text of Haidar Bdzi, would probably show that t)ie word was 
written in the same way as Mirza Haidar has written it. 

Farther on, in this history, we shall see that Mirza Haidar again refers to 
Tdrdz as a city mentioned in books, where “ it is written that the Moghuls call 
Tdrdz, Yangi." Here Uierc is no question of any other reading of the text. He 
adds that traces of several other ancient towns arc found in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, but that “it is not known which of theso old cities was Yangi, or what 
were the names of the others ” This point may be cleayed up by a reference to 
Quatrembre’s translation of the Masdlak Al Absdr (a work of the first half of the 
fourteenth century), where we are told that from Samarkand to Yangi twenty 
days’ journey was reckoned, an^, that the latter city consisted of four towns, 
separated one Mm the other by a distance of one “ parasang.’’ Each town hud 
its own particular name, one being 'called Yengi, the second Yengi-l^Ilk, the 
third Keuchak, and the fourth Tdltis (or Taraz). Again, in the Ha/t Ilsliin 
(Quatremere) it is said that “ Tdrdz . . . bore also the name of Yangi ’’; whilo 
in the geography of Sddik Ispahdni (Ouscley) we find the two names coupled 
together thus; “ Yangi-’flrdz, a city,of Turki'stan.’’ The Arab writer, Mukadasi 
(according to Sprenger) included Tdrdz in a list of towns belonging to the pro¬ 
vince of Ufijdb, which is the ancient name for Sairam, near ChinAent. Istdkhri 
smd Idrisl (according to the same authority) make the dktanoe from Samarkand 
to Tdrdz twonty-two and twenty-threo days respectively. Ibn Khordddbab 
reckons it about five days (twenty-six farsukhs) from Isfijdb ; while Arab Shah 
(on Bretschueider’s authority) places it about four days from Sairam (which 
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Kkorasan, he repaired to that country.^ Is^n Bugh& Khdn went' 
to Andijdn, where Mirz4 Ali Kuohuk, having been put in oommand 
by Mirza SiilUn Abu Said, had fortified the citadel. The Khdn 
had troops enough to enable him to surround the citadel, with a 
triple lino of men. Ho ran mines in every direction. The outer 
fort was taken. . . Finally peace was concluded, and many 
Complimentary presents given [pishkash']. The Kh4n having 
taken possession of the whole district of Andijdn, departed. 
There are to this day in Kashghar, descendants of the men who 
were made prisoners in this war, and they are Moghuls.® 

When Sult4n Abu Said Mirza heard this news, he was at a loss 
to know how he could put a check on Is4n Bugha Eh4n. For if 
he advanced into Moghulistdn, the Khan would withdraw to the 
farthest extremities of the country, whither it would be impossible 
for the army of Samarkand to follow him, and when the army should 
retreat the Khdn would follow after it.* Again it was out of the 
question to be always sending people to oppose him ; for Isdn 
Bugha’s strength and numbers generally proved obstacles to the 
Amirs who were sent. 

All this time Mirzd Sultan Abu Said was intent upon an 
expedition against Irak, but on account of the trouble and 
annoyance caused him by Isan Bugha Khan, he was not able to 
carry out his plan of marching into Irak. So he sent to summon 
Yunus Khan, the elder brother of Isan Bughd Khan, from Irdk, 


twrces fuirly with Khordadbah), though ho makes it flfteon only from Samarkand. 
These distances, except perhaps the last mentioned, would suit well for a position 
on the Tdlda river. 

On the whole, no further evidence is, I think, needed to demonstrate (1) that 
Maski, or Masiki, is only a misreading of Ydngi ; and (2) that Yangi and Tdrdz 
were one and the same place and stood on, or about, the same site as the modern 
Aulia*Ata—though there were several other Yangis in Central Asia. It may be 
added here that D’Avezac gives some curious variants of the name Yang! Kand 
or Yongi-Kent, culled from old authors— viz., lankine, lanekin, lakynt, Sakine, 
Sarguit, etc. 

(8ee Baber, pp. 1, 11,12,101,102; Erskine’s Hist., i., p. 47; Yule’s Cathay, 
p. ccxiii; Schuyler, i., pp. 404, and ii., pp. 120-1; Bretschneider, ii., p. 252; 
Sprenger, pp. 19, 22, 23 ; Quatremcre, Not. et Extr., xiii., pp. 224-26; D’Avezac, 
Jteceuil d« Voyages, iv., pp. 505 and 513; Sadik Ispahani, p. 56; Howorth, ii., 
pp. 286 seq .; Thonnelier, Die, Gdbgr., pp. 45 seq.") 

' Sultan Abu Said Mirza was ^at-grandson of Amir Timur, and grand¬ 
father of Baber. Ho was ruler of M&vard-um-Nahr from 1451 to 1468, and at 
the time spoken of in the text (863 h., or 1459) had also conquered Khorasdn 
and Balkh. Ho was perhaps tho most powerful chief then ruling in Central 
Asia, and his capital, Herat, was famed for its institutions, its architecture and 
its men of learning. 

* An unintelligible passage of six words occurs here.—B. 

* This is the literal translation of the sentence. The meaning probably is, as 
Erskine has inserted it in the Introduction to his Hist. (p. 48>—“ and they are 
become perfect Moghuls." 

* This is exactly the difficulty that Timur experienced in dealing with the 
Moghuls under the leadership of Kamaruddin. Their traditional taottos, as 
described hero, seem alone to nave rendered them formidable to their western 
neighbours. 
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where, as has been already mentioned, Yunns was living at that 
time; he then despatched Yunus Kh&n against Is&n Bughi Kh&n, 
in order that while the two brothers were engaged in fighting one 
another, his own country might enjoy a little peace. The Moghul 
Amirs who had separated from [Iikn Bugh4] Eh&n and all those 
who, having built castles, would not 3 rield obedience to him, the 
Eh^n did not oppose in their proceedings, in the hope that they 
would again return to [their allegiance to] him. 

At that time Abulkhair Kh&n exercised full power in the 
Dasht-i-Eipch4k. He had been at war with the Sultans of the 
race of Juji; while J&ni Beg Khdn and Eardi Kh&n fled before 
him into Moghulistin. Is^n Bughd Khdn received them with 
great honour, and delivered over to them Kuzi Bdshi,^ which is 
near Chu, on the western limit of Moghulistdn, where they dwelt 
in peace and content. On the death of Abulkhair Khdn the TJlw 
of the Uzbegs fell into confusion, and constant strife arose among 
them. Most of them joined the party of Ear&i Ehdn and Jdni 
Beg Ehan. They numbered about 200,000 persons, and received 
the name of Uzbeg-Kazak.^ The Kazak Sultans began to reign in 
the year 870 [1465-66] (but God knows best), and they continued 
to enjoy absolute power in the greater part of Uzbegistdn, till the 
year 940 [1533-34 a.d.]. Kardi Ehdn was succeeded by Baranduk 
Ehdn, who was in turn succeeded by Edsim Ehdn, the son of Jdni 
Beg Ehdn. Edsim Ehdn subdued the whole of the Dasht-i- 
Kipchdk. His army numbered more than a million [a thousand 
thousand] men. Excepting Juji Ehdn, there had never reigned a 
greater Ehdn than he in that country. He was succeeded by his 
son Mimdsh Ehdn, who was succeeded by his brother Tdhir Ehdn. 
During the rule of this Tdhir Ehdn, the Kazaks began to 
diminish; after him his brother Birildsh reigned. During his 
rule there were only 20,000 Kazdks left. In 940 he died, and the 
Eazdks disappeared entirely. From the days of Isdn Bugbd 
Ehdn to the time of Rashid Khdn,^ friendly relations generally 
existed between the Moghuls and the Kazdks. But Rashid Sultan 
upset this state of affairs, as will be related (God willing) in the 
account I shall give of Rashid Ehdn. 

* Another reading of this name is Jitd Kuti lid$hi. It is not traceable on 

modem maps. ^ * 

* This brief statement is valuable, as showing not only how this particular 
tribe came into existence, but, generally, how a new trilra with a new name may 
arise from mere local circumstances and passing events. For some remarks on 
this particular event and on the passages which follow, see note 1, p. 272, and 
Howorth, ii., p. 6. 

* Isan Bugha reigned from 832 t6 866 n. (or 1429-62 a.d.). Rashid’s reign 
dates from the end of 939 H., or 1533, and lasted till 973 h., or 1565-6: but the 
alienation of the Kaz&ks took place in the early years of bis rule. Thus the 
alliance continued for about a hundred years. Regarding the author’s statement 
that tlio Kazaks “ disappeared entirely ” from about tho year 940 H. (1533), see 
note 1, p. 272, and Sec. vi. of the Introduction. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE KHInsHIP OF YUNUS KHAn. 

SultXn Abu Said MibzA, son of Sultdn Miihaininad Mirz&, son of 
Miranshdli Mirza, son of Amir Timur, got the upper hand of his 
cousins and took Samarkand from Abdullah Mirza of Shir&z. 
After the death of Mirza Babar Ealandar,^ son of Mirza Bdisanghar, 
son of Mirza Sh4h Eukh, son of Amir Timur, there was no jpddithdh 
in Ehordsan. So [Sultan Abu Said Mirza] took possession of 
Khor&san ; his heart was set upon appropriating for himself Irfi.k 
also, but, as has been mentioned, the opposition of ls4n Bugh4 
Kh4n prevented him from absenting himself upon so long an 
expedition. He therefore sent to fetch Yunus Khdn, the elder 
brother of Isdn Bugha Khdn, from Irdk (the reason of whose going 
to Irdk has been explained above), and having established his court 
at Kushk-i-Bdgh-i-Zdghdn,’^ he instituted princely feasts in honour 
of the Khdn. They made many compacts and agreements, and 
among other things, Sultdn Abu Said Mirzd said to the Khdn: ** In 
Amir Timur’s first expedition, his generals would not obey him as 
they should have done. Now, if he had ordered them all to be 
put to death, he would but have weakened his own power. The 
generals said to him: ‘ You should appoint a Khdn, whom we 
must obey.’ So Amir Timur appointed Suyurghdtmish Khdn over 
them, and the generals submitted to the ^dn. All firmdns were 
issued in this Khdn’s name, but Amir Timur kept careful watch 
over him. After his death, his son Sultdn Mahmud Khdn was 
appointed in his stead. But from the reign of Amir Timur down 
to the time of Mirzd Ulugh Beg, the power of these Khdns was 
only nominal; and in my own time the Khdns have generally been 
prisoners in Samarkand. Since I have ascended the throne, my 
power is so absolute that I have no need of a Khdn; so now I have 
divested you of the garments of poverty and, having clothed you in 
princely robes, am sending you back to your native country on the 
following conditions:—^For the future yqu must not follow the 
example of your ancestors and say, ‘ Alhir Timur and the race of 
Amir Timur are our vassals, and have been for genm’ations.’ For 
although it was formerly so, things have changed now, and I am 

' His real name was Abdul Ktlsim Baber. (See Genealogical Table of 
Timuri, attached.) ^ 

^ The BdghH'Zdglidn is a celebrated garden situated outside the north-western 
angle of the walls of Herat. Its foundation is attributed to Shah Bukh and his 
wile Gauhnr Shiid Agha, and thus dates h'oui tlie first half of the fifteenth 
century. (See Khdnikoff iu Journ. A«a<., 5 se'ri© I., xv., June, I860, pp. 587-43; 
and plan.) 
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paduth&h in my own right; thus, now if you are going to be my 
vai^s^j you must bear the name of ‘ servitor ’ [EdMimd-McdeMum] 
and do away with the name of * friend.’ You need not, however, 
write to me in the way the Khdns used to write to the Timuri 
Mirzas, but in a friendly way; ^ and these conditions are to apply 
to your sons and your sons’ sons.” Yunus Khan agreed to all these 
conditions, and swore a solemn oath to abide by them. He was 
then allowed to depart, accompanied by all the Moghuls who were 
in that district. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF YUNUS KhXN. 

I HAVE only given a summarised account of Yunus Khan in the 
above Chapter; I will now enter more into detail. 

Yunus Kh&n was the son of Vais Khdn, son of Shir Ali Oghldn, 
son of Muhammad Khdn, son of Khizir Khwdja Khdn, son of 
Tughluk Timur Khdn. I have never heard the date of his birth, 
but from the date of his death and the length of his days, it may 
be inferred that he was born in the year 819 of the Ilajra [1416], 
but God alone knows. He succeeded to the Khanate upon the 
death of his father, Vais Khdn. There was much dissension 
between himself and his brother Isdn Bughd Khdn, and the Amirs ; 
Ii^Bzan and Mirak Turkomdn had seized the Khdn and several of 
the chiefs of families, and had taken them to Ulugh Beg in 
Samarkand. This was when the Khdn was sixteen years of age. 
This disaster [wVani], which took place in the year 832 of the 
Hajra, forms, down to the present day, an epoch among the 
Moghuls.^ 

Mirzd Ulugh Beg sent the Khdn to his father, in the manner 
related, and the Khdn was received with all honour and respect by 
Mirzd Shdh Rukh, who put him under the guidance and care of 
Mauldnu Sharaf-ud-Din Yardi. The Mauldnd was a man of profound 
learning, and had not an equal in all Samarkand, Khordsan or Irdk. 
In former times enigmas [^muammd] were of a different sort to 
what one commonly meets with nowadays. This new kind was 
introduced by the Mauldnd, an.d he has written a book concerning 
the solution .of these enigmas. He is the author, too, of the Zafar- 

* The meaning probably is—“Before tlie vorld, and officially, you are only my 
vassal or Buborainate, but you may write to me privately as a friend, and not 
with the humility that the Khans bad to use to the Timuri Mirzas.” 

* Or, more literally, one of the principal dates in Moghul history.—R. 
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N&foa, He also wrote some mystioal oommentaries on {>oetiy,’t 
and lie has never been excelled, at any time, in this style of com- 
mentary. Many other works were written by him, which it would 
take too long to enumerate here. I only wish to demonstrate how 
very talented ho was. The Khdn studied twelve years under him, 
with the result that there never was, either before or affcer, so wise 
a Khdn as he, among the Moghuls. 

When Khidmat Mauldnd died, the Khun left Yazd and made a 
journey in Fars and Azarbdijdn. He profited much by his travelling, 
and gained great experience of life. He finally selected Shirdz as. 
a residence ; there he mixed with the learned men of the place, and 
acquired many useful sciences and crafts, so that he became known 
as Ustdd Yunus. 

In the meanwhile, Mirzd Sultan Abu Said had seized Khorasdn, 
and was meditating the conquest of Irak, but was prevented from 
carrying out this project, by the frequent incursions of Isdn Bughd 
Khdn into Farghana, Shdsh and Turkistdn, which caused all ideas 
of an expedition into Irdk to be temporarily abandoned. In the 
year 860 of the Hajra, Mirzd Sultan Abu Said sent people to 
summon tho Khan from Shiraz, under the conditions above men¬ 
tioned, and to conduct him to Moghulistdn. The Khan was then 
forty-one years of age.'-* 

* Or commentarioB in verse; the text is uncertain.—E. 

^ Among the works of Shaxaf-ud-Din, the best known to Europeans is the 
Za^ar-Ndma (called sometimes the TdriJdi-i-Sdhib Kirdni), so copiously cited by 
Mirza Haidar at the beginning of this history. Besides being an author, Sharaf- 
ud-Din is said to hare ^en an astronoiaer, and to have assisted Ulugh Beg in tho 
observations used for the astronomical tables. The Zafar-Ndma may be de¬ 
scribed as a panegyric, as well as a history, of Amir Timur, and was dedicated to 
Shah Kukh Mirza in 1425. A French translation by M. Petis de la Croix was 
published in 1722 and 1723, though it had been completed some years before the 
translator’s death, which occurred in 1695. Sharaf-ud-Din died in the year 858 h. 
(1454 A.D.) according to Dr. Eieu, so that we ouglit hero to have a date for 
lixing the life and reign of Yunus Khdn'. If Yunus was twenty-four years 
old in 858 (as Mirza Haidar says at p. 74), and returned to Moghulistan as 
Khdn when he was forty-one, he must have remained in exile for seventeen years 
after the Mauldna’s death, and thus began to reign only in 875 h., or 1470-1. 
If, however, his capture took ploco in 832, and he was then sixteen years of age, 
he must have been forty-two when the Mauldnd died in 858, and forty-four at 
his restoration, if that event occimred, as the author states, in 8G0. There is 
thus an irreconcilable difference of fifteen years in ,tho date of the beginning of 
his reign. Baber gives an account of these Wansactions, but, unfortunately, 
mentions no dates. He says that five or six months after tho arrival of Yunus at 
Shirdz, feultan Ibrahim (second son of Shalf Eukh and Governor of Fars) died, 
and was succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza, under whom Yunus took service, 
and remained seventeen or eighteen years—^until he was summoned to Herat, 
and made Khan of Moghulistan by Hultan Abu Said Mirza. Further on it will 
be seen that our author says Yunus was born in 818, and died, at the ago of 
seventy-four, in 892. If this is correct, and if his capture should date from 832, 
ho would at that time have been fourterm years old. Tliis leaves only a diffenincu 
of two years in his ago to bo reconciled, but it does not clear up tho dibcrcpancy 
in the dale of the comiucnceineut of his reign. (See Eieu’s Brit. Mtis. Catalogue, i., 
p. 173; Beale’s Orient. Biogr. Diet.; Erskine’s Baber, i\ 11; Erskino’s ifist., i., 
pp. 45 and 49.) 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ARRIVAL OF YUNUS KHAN IN MOOHULISTAN. 

I HAVE already shown that in Moghulistan, each Amir had fortified 
himself where ne happened to be. After this demonstration of 
contumacy, and the murder of Timur Uighur, Is&n Bugh4 had 
withdrawn to Aksu. When Yunus Khan arrived in Moghulistdn, 
the first of the Amirs to join him was Mir Karim Bardi; and after 
him, Kunji, together with several of the dispersed Moghuls, entered 
the Khan’s service. The Khdn then married the daughter of Mir 
Pir Haji Kunji, who was at that time an Amir Tuman of the Kunji 
[clan] and enjoyed absolute authority. Her name was Isan Daulat 
Begum. By her the Khan had three sons, each of whom will be 
spoken of in his proper place. Of the Begjik Amirs in Issigh Kul, 
Mir Pir Hakk Bardi had died, and had been succeeded by his 
nephew Mir Ibrdhim, who also came and attached himself to the 
Khan. 

All these Amirs offered their services to the Khan, but as they 
had for so long a time been acting independently, and each one 
for himself, they did not fulfil their duties, or offer the Khan fitting 
allegiance. Nevertheless, he humoured them in every way 
possible. 

When some years had passed in this manner, the Khan set out 
against Kadighar. Amir Sayyid Ali was now grown very old, 
so that he could no longer sit on horseback. He sent a messenger 
[to ask help] of Isan Bugha Khan, And meanwhile fortified himself 
in the citadel of Kashghar. Isan Bugha Khdn happened, at the 
time, to be in Yulduz of Moghulistan, which is on the eastern side 
of his dominions. When the message reached him, he immediately 
collected a large army, which numbered 60,000 men; with this 
force he marched from Yulduz, and andved at Kashghar eleven days 
later. Only 6,000 men were with him, the others were still on 
the road [so great,had been the rapidity of bis march]. He was 
then joined by the Amir with 30,000 men. A battle was /ought 
at Khwdn-i-Sdldr, which is about three faradlcha from Kashghar in 
the direction of Aksu. The fight was fiercely maintained, but 
finally Isan Bugha Khdn and Amir Sayyid Ali were victorious. 
[Yunus] Khan was compelled to take flight, while his wives and 
family fell into the hands of Amir Sayyid Ali. At that time 
Mihr-i-Nigar KhAnim, the eldest child of Yunus Khan, by Is4n 
Uaulat Begum, was still at the breast. They were supplied with 
neceimries and sent after the Khan, 
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When Yunus Kh&n reached Moghulistati, he was deserted hy 
his followers, and finding it was impossible to remain in that 
oountry, he left it and proceeded to Khorasan, where he presented 
himself before Mirza Sult4n Abu Said. But the Kh^ was in such 
a state of destitution, that he oould find nothing to offer as a present 
[pisMosA] to the Mirz4. So the Kh&n said to BuyAn Kuli, who 
was one of his most devoted servants: “ I am going to give you as 
a slave to the MirzA, by way of a * pishkash.’ ’* And as the man 
offered no objection, the Kb An presented him to the MirzA, and 
entreated the MirzA, saying: “ You must give me some oountry 
[yildyat"] as a possession, so that I may inspire the Moj^uls with 
confidence.” The MirzA gave him Yatikand,^ which is on the 
confines of Andijan. When the hour of the KhAn’s departure 
arrived^ BuyAn Kuli began to weep. The MirzA i^uestioned h i m , as 
to the cause of his tears. Having told his story, the MirzA took 
pity on him, and supplying him with a horse and provisions, sent 
him along with the KhAn. 

On re-entering MoghulistAn, the KhAn was once more joined by 
his scattered adherents. At this time Amir Sayyid Ali died in 
KAshgbar. On the dome of the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
which is in KAshghar, is written the date 862. Yunus KhAn was 
relieved of much anxiety by the death of the Amir. 


CHAPTEB XLIII. 

EULB OF MIRZ.V SANIZ IN KASUaHAR AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER, 

MIR SAYYID ALI. 

The Amir died leaving two sons. The older was MirzA SAniz, 
whose mother was of the family \lcahilaK] of the Amirs of the 
JarAs; and the younger was Muhammad Haidar Mirza, whose 

» This name is subject to many different readings, not only in the Tarilth-i 
Baahidi, but in other Asiatic histories, and hag bben frequently transliterated 
Banilcand, YaniJeand, BaWcand, JtiJeand, etc. Mirza Haidar, howewr, gives, 
lower d*wn (p. 180), the Peraian equivalent for it as Haft IJeh; and this settles 
the question, for Ha/t I>cA, or Seven viltagea, translated into Tuiki, would become 
' Yatt-lcand. This last form has beern adopted, therefore, whenever the name 
occurs. He tells us that the district was situated on the confines of Andijdn, but 
in this instance, it is possible that he may be using the word Andy an ^ denote 
the whole province of Farghdna —^in fact, as an equivalent for Farghdna. In 
some modern maps a district called Itikand or Itikmi is marked to tee north of 
thfl Sip, ftnd between the modern town of Khokand n*Jd Tashkand; but it seems 
hardly possible that this district can represent the YatVaind otihe fifteenth 
century. ■ It must have stood on the north-western confines of Fargixana, and 
would have constituted the extreme western limit of Moghulistan. (Bee note 
I, pp. 180-1.) 
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mother was Urun Sultan Khanim, the aunt of Yunus Eh&n. 
According to Moghul custom, Saniz, being the elder, succeeded to 
the government. He was a violent, but generous man. Out of 
rospeot and reverence for his mother, and his love and affection for 
his brother, he gave Kdshghar and Yangi His^r to the Khanim, 
and Muhammad Haidar Mirza [respectively], while he chijse YAr- 
kand for his seat of government. 

Although Muhammad Haidar MirzA was oousin to both, Yunus 
Khan and Isan BughA Khan, yet he naturally sided with the latter, 
because Amir Sayyid Ali had chosen Daulat Nigar Khanim, the 
daughter of Isan Bugha Khan, as a wife for Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. 

Soon after the death of Mir Sayyid Ali, Isan Bugha KhAn died 
also; this was in the year 866. His son Dust Muhammad KhAn 
succeeded to the KhAnate. Muhammad Haidar Mirza allied him> 
self with Dust Muhammad Khan, while Saniz Mirza, on the other 
hand, became a partisan of Yunus Khan. Under these circumstances 
it became impossible for Muhammad Haidar Mirza to remain in 
KAshghar, so he left, and joined Dust Muhammad Khan in Aksu. 

After this, Saniz Mirza governed KAshghar so well, and adminis¬ 
tered justice BO evenly, that his time was looked back on with 
envy by those who came after him. He ruled during seven years, 
and died in the year 869 [1464-5], He fell from his horse while 
out hunting, and ran five arrow-heads into his loins, causing wounds 
which proved fatal. After his death, the inhabitants of KAshghar 
brought Muhammad Haidar MirzA to their town, while Dust 
Muhammad KhAn advanced on Yarkand, where he married the 
widow of SAniz Mirza, JamAl AghA by namo, who had given SAniz 
MirzA two sons, viz.: Mirza Aba Bakr and Omar MirzA, and one 
daughter, called KhAn SultAn Khanim, all of whom the KhAn took 
back with him to Aksu. (I will speak about them below.) 


CHABTER XLIV. 

t 

k 

KllANSHJP 01>' DUST MUHAMMAD KlIAi<. 

WiiKN IsAn BughA KhAn died (a natural death) he was succeeded 
by Ills son Dust Muhammad Khan, wlio was then seventeen years 
of age. Ho was an eccentric youth, and his actions were unrea¬ 
sonable. lie was never for a moment in his senses. Ho much 
affected the ways of Kalandars, and gave himself and all his 
Amirs such names as are usually borne by Kalandars. His own 
name was Shams Abdal, and in the sarao way, all his courtiers 
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and public officers were called AbdAl tbis and Abdal that, and had 
to transact their business under these names. He was, moreovex*, 
excessively generous. 

He reigned seven years. Duting this time he made expeditions 
against Yarkand and Kfishghar. First of all he attacked Yarkand, 
where, after the death of Sdniz Mirzd, the Amirs had shut them* 
selves up in the citadel. The Khan asked them to surrender the 
widow of Saniz Mirza: when she had been given up to him, he 
asked for the children, of whom they sent the eldest son Mirzd 
Aba Bakr. He then ceased hostilities, and went on to Kdshghar. 
At the time when he had set out against Yarkand, Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, upon the entreaty of the people of Kashghar, pro¬ 
ceeded to their town. When the Khan neared Kashghar, Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mirza set out to meet him; the Khan sent him to 
Yangi Ilisdr, while he himself entered Kashghar, and when he 
had plundered it, he returned to Aksu. In consequence of this, 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza was much enraged, and went over to 
the side of Yunus Khan (as will be mentioned below). Soou after 
Dust Muhammad Khan’s return to Aksu, he gave his sister, Husn 
Nigar Khanim, to Mirza Aba Bakr in marriage. But Mii‘za Aba Bakr 
was much alarmed at the unbalanced state of the Khan’s mind, 
and finally fled to his noble uncle Muhammad Haidar Mirza, in 
Kashghar, whither his wife was, soon after, permitted to follow 
him. 

Not long after this, the Khan fedl in love with one of his father’s 
wives, and in consequence tried to obtain permission from the 
Ulama for an alliance with her. He put to death seven of the 
Ulama in succession, who decided against the union. At length the 
Khan caino to Maulana Muhammad Attar, reeling with dimnken- 
ness and with a sword in his hand, and said to him : “ I want to 
marry my own mother; is it lawful or not ? ” The Maulana, who 
was one of the most learned of the darvishes and a most pious 
man, said to the Khan: “ For such a one as you it is lawful.” 
So the Khan immediately ordered preparations for the marriage 
to be made. But 09 the night of the nuptials he saw his father, 
in a dream, mounted on a black horse, who, coming up to him, 
said: “ Oh! wretched one, in that after we have for one hundred 
years d)ccn Musulmans, thou shouldst 'apostasise and become an 
infidel.” [His father] shot him below the ribs with p,u arrow, 
then dismounting, he rubbed his hand on the bottom of a kettle, 
and blackened the Khan’s face, who thereupon awoke, in alarm. 
Breathless and penitent, he rushed out of the house of his mother 
and washed himself. He was seized with an acute pain in the 
side, which, in the morning, developed into fever. 

The people sent for Maulami Muhammad Attar, and said to him : 
“It was you who granted the faUn [decree legalising this 
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marriage]/* The Eh&n said: *' Do not blame the Maulto&; for 1 
had already killed seven persons when 1 asked his opinion, so 
what could the poor MulU do? ” But the Mauldni said: I. gave 
you no /atoa, I simply said that, [the marriage] was lawful for 
an infidel such as you are/* Dust Muhammad Kh&n was .next 
seized with pleurisy [Bafu(;am&] and died after six days' Uhiess at 
the age of forty, in the year 873 [1468-9]. Ehwdja Shs^f of 
Edshghar devised the foUowing ohronoj^ram on his death: ** U 
£huk murd’*: that pig died. He had reigned seven years. On 
his death great disorder ensued. He left one son, Eabak Sultdn 
Oghlin, who was seized by some of the people and carried away 
to Turf6n and Ohdlish,^ while Yunus Eh&n came down and 
captured Aksu. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

SECOND BBTDRN OF YUNUS KHAn FROM [tHE COURT Of] SULTAn 

ABU SAID. 

When Yunus Ehin was sent back by Sultan Abu Said into 
Moghulist&n, he was, on his arrival in that country, again joined 
by all the Amirs; he remained there some time, his headquarters 
being generally Yatikand. He was not, however, able to enter the 
territory of Is&n Bughd Eh4n. When the latter and Amir Sayyid 
Ali died. Dust Muhammad Ehan became pddishdhf and was joined 
in Aksu by Muhammad Haidar MirzA, while Sdniz MirzA, who had 
been at enmity with Muhammad Haidar MirzA, attached himself 
to Yunus (Efadn, to whom he was of great service. Yunus Eban 
entered EAshghar several times, but the Amirs of Moghulistan 
refused to stay there, so the Eh4n was always compelled to with¬ 
draw. This happened several times, but I will not give any 
details, as it would take too long, and the accounts I have heard 
differ considerably. The substance of the whole matter is that 
the Kh&n was very fond of cities and houses, but the Amirs and 
soldiers of Moghulistan always avoided the towns, and for this 
reason the Ehan spent most of his time in Moghulistan. When 
Saniz Mirza died, the Ehdn was joined by Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. A short time after this. Dust Muhammad Ehdn also died, 
whereupon Yunus Ehan entered Aksu and subdued the subjects of 
Dust Muhammad Ehan, while the son of this latter, Eabak Sultan 
Oghliin, was seized by some of his well-wishers, who fled with 
him to Turfan. 

’ J&lish or Cluilieh—the modem Kara-Mhahr. 
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Court of Sultdn Abu ^did, 

Yuiwb KMn wislied to dwell in Aksu. In comparison with 
Moghulist&n, Aksu is like a town; ^ bnt he oonolnded, from the 
manner of the Moghuls, that if he stayed there mnoh longer, they 
would all go over to the side of Kabak Sult4n OghUn, so he was 
compelled to oall together all his tribesmen and return with them 
to Moghulist&n. At this time Am&s&nji Tiishi, son of Js&n Tiishi 
(whom I have mentioned in oonneotion with Vais Eh&n) oame to 
Moghulistdn. For Is&n T&ishi had given him [in marriage] 
Makhtum Ehdnim, sister of Vais Eh&n, as a ransom for theEh&n’s 
life, and by her he [Am4s&nji Taishi] had two sons and one 
daughter. When Vais Ehdn had bestowed his sister, he had 
obliged his brother-in-law to become a Mnsnlmin, and they were 
married with Muhammadan rites. The Elhdnim caused ^ her 
following to become Musulrndns, and named her two eons Ibrihim 
and llyis, and her daughter Eddir Bardi Mirzd, after Mir Earim 
Bardi. This conversion to IsUm was the cause of a oonfdot 
between Ibrdhim Ung and 11yds Ung, on the one hand, and 
Amdsdnji Tdishi on the other. (In the language of the Edlmdks the 
son of a Ehdn is called ** Ung.*’) Amdsdnji fled before them into 
Moghulistdn with thirty times 100,000 men, while it is stated, 
that eighteen times 100,000 stayed behind with Ibrdhim Ung and 
11yds Ung. These two, however, quarrelled with the Ehdn of the 
Edlmdks, and therefore fled from that country into Ehitdi with 
10,000 men. The rupture [mVdni] between the brothers [and 
Amdsdnji] took place before the death of Dust Muhammad Ehdn, 
which occurred in 873. The flight of Ibrdhim Ung and Ilyds Ung 
into Ehitdi took place, probably, in 910 [1504-6].^ These two 
both died in Ehitdi. Ibrdhim left one son, Bdbuldi by name, 
whose descendants are still to be met with in that country, and 
who still bear the same name of Bdbuldi. Mansur Ehdn made a 
holy war [ghaz&f^ against Ehitdi and came in contact with that 
very tribe (as will be mentioned shortly). 

But Amdsdnji Tdishi, having separated himself from Ibrdhim 
Ung and Ilyds Ung, came to Moghulistdn. Near the Hiver Allah 
he came upon and defeated Yunus Ehdn. In that flght many 
Moghul Amirs were killed . . . .^ and all the Moghul Ului moved 

* Meaning that although Aksu is only a imall slaw, life there vould be town 
life, while in Moghuliatan it would bo llio life of the steppoa. 

’ Thi/ passage is somewhat obacute. Tho word virdni should mean ruin, 
ilevoBtation, or expvhion, rather than rupture, and it appears to refer to tho flight 
of tho brothers into Khitai, or Chinese territory. But the dates which the author 
mentions show, 1 thick, that the oonfliot between them and Amdiiinji, and tho 
latter'S'flight into Moghulistan, are tho event-i he speaks of when using the word 
vtrdnt. If this is correct, a period of thirty-six years, or more, elapsed between 
those events ^d the retreat of the brothers into Chinese terHtory, fa, from 
some date prior to 87fl (1468-9) to the year 910 (ld04-5). These ocomrenoes 
are not traceable in the translations from the Chinese history of the Ming 
dynasty, published by Dr. Bretsohneider in his Mediaval Beeearohea. 

* A passage of five words hero is ruiintelligibla— 
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towards Turkistdn, spending the winter at a place in TurkisUn, 
on the banks of the Sihun, called Kara Tnkdi.^ Buruj Oghlan 
made a raid upon them, as will be hereafter related. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED ON THE DEATH OF DUST MUHAMMAD KHAN J 
THE SUPKEMACY OP YUNUS KHAN, ANIj THE MURDER OF BURUJ 
OOHLAN, SON OF ABULKHAIU KHAN UZBEG. 

In the year 855 Abulkhair, a descendant of Juji, was pddtahdh in 
the kingdom [yurt'] of Juji Kban, son of Chingiz Khan—that is in 
the Dasht-i-Kipchak; and he was the greatest king [pddishdh] of 
his time. After his death® his people became very demoralised, 
and a number of them joined the Kazaks, Karai Khan and Jani 
Beg Khan (whom I have had occasion to mention). There was a 
standing quarrel between these two Kazaks, and the sons of 
Abulkhair Khan. For this reason the sons of Abulkhair were also 
at enmity with the Moghul Khans. For these last had always 
been the supporters of Karai Khan and Jani Beg Khan. At the 
death of Abulkhair Khdn, his subjects gathered round his eldest 
son Buruj Oghlan.® Seeing that Karai Khan and Jani Beg Khan 
had becoi&e very powerful, Buruj Khan thought he had better 
keep at a distance from them, and so retired to Turkistan. 

When [the inhabitants of] Turkistan learnt the news of the 
advance of the Moghuls on their territory, and having ascertained 
that Yunus Kban was at Kara Tukai, [they sent] Buruj out with 
all speed [to attack him]. On that day the Khan happened to bo 
out hunting with all his men near the banks of the Sihun. Buruj, 
crossing the river on the ice at mid-day, found the camp of the 
Khan undefended; he had 20,000 soldiers with him, and there were 
at that time 60,000 families of Moghuls. They entered the camp 

' Possibly tho Kara Sengir 2uhai of modern maps. (See map attached.) 

* Abulkhair died in 874 a.h., <jr 1469-70 a.d, (^e Howorth, ii.„p. 690, 
where, however, the a.1). year is, by an oversight, printed 1489). 

* The name of Buruj Oghlan does not appear, as Sir H. Howorth has pointed 
out, in the list of Abulkhair’s sons. His eldest son was Shah Badagh Sultan, 
the father of the renowued Shahi Beg, or Sbaibtini, Khan; and Sir H. Howorth 
is disposed to think that Buruj wa^'only another name for ShAh Badagh. This 
is probable, for several of the Abnlkhairi Uzbeg chiefs had second names, or 
niclcnames. Dr. Bellow calls Buruj Oghlan the son of Jani Beg, who was a 
grandson of Abulkhair; but apart from the fact that the name Jms not occur 
among Jdni Beg’s sons, as they are known to us, a man of that generation would 
have been too young to take the part osoribed to him, at the time mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar. (Howorth, ii., p. 691 ; Bellow, Yarhand Report, p. 159.) 
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and each soldier made himself master of an nnienanted house. 
They settled down in the Khan’s camp, occupying themselves with 
the appropriation of all the wealth and spoil they found there. 

When news of this matter reached the Khan he immediately 

V 

abandoned tho hunt, and set out in the direction of his camp 
without waiting to collect his men; when he reached tho river he 
found it was frozen over. Now the KhAn’s camp was pitched on the 
[opposite] bank of the river. The Khan could blow the horn 
[najAr] better than any one of his day, and all his men knew the 
sound of his blast. He now gave a loud blast on the horn, and 
then rushed across the ice, accompanied by six men, one of whom 
was bearer of the great standard [Shaah Tughj{]. The women 
[hearing the approach of the Khan] seized all the Uzbegs who 
were in their houses. When Buruj Oghldn heard the sound of tho 
horn and saw the six men and the standard, he rose up with the 
intent of mounting his horse, but the female servants had seized 
both his groom [alchtaji'] and his horse. Some women [at that 
moment] came out of their houses and seized Buruj Oghlan, when 
the Khan, arriving upon the scene, ordered them to behead him; 
this order was carried out immediately, and of the 20,000 Uzbegs 
a few only escaped. Tho Khan then again settled down, victorious, 
in his camp. On the morrow, when the army had reassembled, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued, and all the Sultans of Abulkhair 
Khan who survived, were scattered in different directions. They 
will be mentioned, separately and individually, in different parts [of 
this book]. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

SHAIKH JAMAL-UD-niN AND lIlS CAPTURE OP THE KHAN. 

Having passed the winter at Kara Tukai, the KhAn proceeded in 
the spring to TAshkand. At that time there was, in TAshkand, one 
of the Amirs of Mirza Sultan Abu Said, Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din Khar 
by name. SultAn Abu Said Mirza ha^ just died in IrAk,^ and had 
been succeeded in the rule of KhorasAn by Sul^n Husain MirzA ; 
while his son, SultAn Ahmad MirzA, succeeded him in Samarkand. 
The government of HisAr, Kunduz and BadakhsbAn had devolved 
upon his son, MirzA SultAn Mahmud, and MirzA Omar Shaikh 
became p&dish&k of AndijAn, and vali of FarghAna. Yunus Khan 
made all three of these MirzAs his sons-in-law. (I will mention 

* Abn Said died 873 a.h.= 1468-9 A.D. Beale {Orient. Biogr. Diet.) gives 
the exact date as 25 Bajab, 873, or 8th February, 1469. 
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each of them in hie proper place.) In shorty this Shaikh Jam&l 
Kbar was one of Snlt&n Abn S4id*s Amirs, and had been appointed 
GoTemor of Tdshkand, snbjeot to Mirz4 Sultin Ahmad of Samar¬ 
kand ; but his allegiance to the Mirz& was very imperfect. The 
Eh&n, on account of the scarcity of barley in MoghulisUn, oame 
to T&shkand, where he mixed freely and unsuspectingly with the 
above-mentioned Mirzds. For the Khdn had come without any 
apprehensions; but his Moghul followers had sent secretly to 
Shaikh Jamdl Khar, inviting him to come and oppose the Khdn, to 
which the Shaikh, after much persuasion, agreed. He approached 
the Khdn as if to do him homage, but when he drew near, all the 
men who were with the latter, went forward to meet the Shaikh, 
leaving the Khdn alone. The Khdn asked where his men were 
going, to which they answered that they were going to meet Mir 
Shaikh Jamdl. When Shaikh Jamdl Khar oame up to the standard 
and drum of the Khdn, he remained on horseback; there was no 
one with the Khdn, so the Shaikh sent one of the Khdn’s own 
servants to seize him, which was easily managed. The Khdn was 
bound and kept in prison one year. The whole Moghul Ulus 
submitted to Shaikh Jamdl. 

Isdii Daulat Begum, the wife of Yunus Khan and mother of his 
children, has been mentioned above as the mother of Mihr-i-Nigdr 
Khdnim, who was given in marriage to Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd, and 
of Kutluk Nigdr Khdnim, who was wedded to Mirzd Omar Shaikh. 
This same Isdn Daulat Begum was given, as a present, by Shaikh 
Jamdl Khar, to one of his most distinguished ofRicers. When the 
Begum heard of this, she made no objections, but appeared pleased. 
They then informed Khwdja Kaldn (as this officer was named) of 
the Begum’s pleasure: he too was much pleased, and in the evening 
went to her house. He found her servants standing outside. He 
himself entered her room. Now, before his arrival, the Begum had 
arranged with her female attendants {d&Mn\ that on a given sign 
from herself, they should make fast all the doors of the house. So 
when Khwdja Kaldn had entered the room, having fastened the 
doors, the female attendants laid hold of him and put him to death, 
by stabbing him with knives {kizUTc]. When day broke they threw 
his body outside. Some-persons seeing the Khwdja’s dead body, 
went and reported the matter to Shaikh Jamdl, who sent tq ask the 
Begum the meaning of it all. The Begum replied: ** I am the 
wife of Sultdn Yunus Khdn; Shaikh Jamdl gave me to some one 
else; this is not allowed by Muhammeulan law, so 1 killed the man, 
and Shaikh Jamdl Khar may kill me also if he likes.” Shaikh 
Jamdl commended her words, and, taking pity on her, sent her 
back with all honour to the Khdn [her husband]. 

When the Khdn had been one year in prison, Amir Abdul Kudus, 
the nephew of Amir Karim Bardi Dughidt, with the assistance of 
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a body of men, fell on the Shaikh and slew him.. He then brought 
the head of the Shaikh to the Eh&n, and eet him at liberty. The 
Amirs, who had gone over to the Shaikh, now returned to their 
allegianoe under the Eh&n. They explained that the rmuBon 
for the hostility they had shown him was, that he had always 
tried to make them settle in towns and cultivated countries, but 
that these places were hateful to them. So the Ehdn repented 
and said: Henceforward 1 will give up all idea of living in 
towns and cultivated countries *’ [sdadr u vtldyat]. To record this 
event they invented the chronogram: ear-i-Mar giri/taA Abdul 
Kudue, which is enigmatical; for sar-i-khar ” is equivalent to the 
letter and has to be added to [the numerical value of] 

Abdul Kudus in order to produce the date 877 [1472~3]. 

At this time [in the same year] the Kdlmdks returned to their 
own homes [yurt\ and Moghulistdn being left unoccupied, the 
Ehdn led his Moghuls back to their country. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

CONCBaiNIKG WHA.T PASSED BETWEEN YUNUS KHJLn AND THE KINGS OP 
mAvARA-UN-NAHR, after the murder op shaikh JAMAl KHAR. 

As soon as the Ehdn had again established himself on the throne 
of the Khdnate, the Moghuls and the Amirs made him promise 
never, for the future, to attempt to make them dwell in cities or 
cultivated countries [shdhr u vildyat], which had been the cause 
of all their sedition and revolts. The Ehdn was obliged to 
comply, and they then re-entered Moghulistdn, which had been 
vacated by the Kdlmdks. During several years the Ehdn never, 
even made mention [dated] of towns or houses, so that at length 
the Moghuls became much attached to him. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, who was in Edshghar, yielded fitting 
obedience to the Ehdn, from whom he^ in return, received demon¬ 
strations of paternal affection; and complete tranquillity prevailed 
in Moghulistdn and Edshghar. 

Soon after the Ehdn’s return, the followers of Eabak Sultdu 
Oghldn (son of Dust Muhammad Ehdn), who had fied in the 
direction of Turfdn, having killed their master, brought bis head 
to the Ehdn. But the Ehdn, in spite of Eabak having been his 
enemy, was (for Eabak’s brother’s sake) very angry, and ordered 
the murderers [to be put to death] by way of retaliation. 

The Ehdn had now no enemies remaining on any side. After 
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he had killed Buruj OghUn, he sent his eldest daughter, Hihr 
Nigdr Kh4nim, to Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, son of Sultdn Abu Said 
Mirz^, saying: ** Sultan Abu Said Mirza turned the enmity that 
existed between Moghul and Ghaghatai into friendship. I wish 
now to cement this friendship with a family alliance, and therefore 
offer my daughter, as a wife, to the son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza.” 
Mihr Nigar Eh4nim remained in the haram of Mirza SultAn 
Ahmad as long as he lived. (I shall have more to say of the 
Khdnim in the second part of this work.) 

After the Khan’s return to Moghulist4n, when Shaikh Jam41 
Khar had been put to death, he gave his daughter, Kutluk Nigar 
Khanim, who was younger than Mihr Nigar Khdnim, in marriage 
to Omar Shaikh Mirza, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza. This was 
in the year 880. There existed between the Khan and Omar 
Shaikh such an affection as is seldom even found between father 
and son. Omar Shaikh used to go and spend a month, or two 
months, at a time in Moghulistan, and sometimes ho would bring 
back his father with him to Andijan, and the Khtln would be his 
guest for a month or more. About this time Omar Shaikh tried 
to induce the Khan to march on Samarkand, and after depriving 
his brother Mirzii Sultan Ahmad (the eldest son-in-law of Yunus 
Khan) of the throne, to set him (Omar Shaikh) upon it, in his 
brother’s stead. But the Khan would not hear of such a measure. 
When Sultan Ahmad heard of his brother’s scheme, he set out to 
oppose him with an army. But Omar Shaikh Mirza appealed to 
the Khan for succour, giving him, at the same time, some of his own 
territories. Thus Sultan Ahmad was hindered from making an 
invasion. This state of affairs was constantly recurring. It was, 
however, at length agreed that the Khan should come every 
winter to Andijan, attended only by his vwn personal servants; 
leaving the JJlu% of the Moghul in Moghulist/tn. Omar Shaikh 
Mirz4 was to give to the Khdn whichever of his territories the 
latter might select. In the spring, the Khdn was to return to 
Moghulistdn, and the Mirza again take possession of his own 
territories. 

On one occasion, Omar Shaikh Mirzd, being in great fear of his 
brother, sent to Yunus Khdn for support, while he gave over to 
him Akhsi. The Khdn to«>k up his winter quarters in Akhsi, 
hearing of which, Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd abandoned his hestile 
intentions. Omar Shaikh Mirzd, though his mind was set at rest 
with regard to his brother, nevertheless did not like the Khdn’s 
residing in Akhsi. For Akhsi .was the largest town in Farghdna, 
and its capital. On this account he rose in arms against the Khdn, 
and fought a battle against him at the Bridge of Tikd Sagrutku.^ 

* This nAme has been transliterated accarately, as it stands in the Persian 
text—the Turk! texts are wanting here. The meaning would be “ the camel's 
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the Kings of Mdvard^un-Nahr. 

ThO;Khan at first remonstrated with the Mirza, but in vain; and 
a battle ensued in which the Mirzd was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He was brought bound before the Kh&n, who rose up to 
meet him and ordered his hands to be set free. He then made him 
presents and sent him away, saying: Betum' home at onoe, that 
your men be thrown into confusion. I too will follow you to your 
house.” When Omar Shaikh Mirza returned to Andijan, the 
Khan allowed his Vlw to go back to Moghulistan, while he 
himself proceeded to Andijin with his family [ftw/] and a few 
followers. He remained in the house of the Mirza for two months, 
and nothing disturbed their friendship.^ 

On another occasion when the Mirza called on the Khan for 
assistance, he gave him Marghildn. \ While the Khan was in 
Marghildn, his Holiness, the Axis of pious works, the Cynosure of 
the pious, the Beloved of God, Khwaja Nasiruddin UbaiduUah 
(may God sanctify his spirit) came there in order to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirza, on the 
one hand, and Sultan Ahuftad Mirza on the other. I have often 
heard from trustworthy narrators, that when his Holiness arrived 
near Marghildn, all the Moghuls and the inhabitants of the town 
came out to meet him [in ietild>&r\y but none of the Moghuls 
had the presumption to approach him [to salute him], such was 
their great regard [for this holy man]. Men and women halted at 
a distance and, dismounting, fastened their horses to the ground, 
while they themselves kept their eyes fixed on the dust of the 
road. His Holiness then approached them. There was one among 
liis retinue who recognised the Khan, and he said to his Holiness, 
“ This is Yunus Khan.” His Holiness immediately dismounted, 
and having raised the Khan’s head from the ground, embraced 
him. 

I once heard from his Holiness, the Eefuge of Piety, Mauldnd 
Muhammad Kazi (\ipon whom be mercy), who on a certain 
occasion went to Marghildn, the following: “I had heard that 
Yunus Khan was a Moghul, and I concluded that he was a beardless 
man, with the ways and manners of any other Turk of the desert. 
But when I saw him, I found he was a person of elegant deport¬ 
ment, with a full beard and a Tajik fjioe,“ and such refined 

leap.” ^ost likely, however, the name should read Teltka Sagrutku instead of 
Tikdt and should mean “ tho goat’s leap." Baber records this battle as baring 
taken place “to the north .of Andijan, on the banks of the Sihun, at a place 
.called TikaSa/carai/cu, which deri\ es its name from this circumstance, that the 
river, in flowing past tho skirt of a hill, becomes so much contracted in breadth, 
that it is said tliat on one occasion a mountain goat leaped from the one bank to 
the other.” (Memoirs, p. 9.) 

* liit.: No vexation came between them.—K. 

* Or Tajik “ features.” That is, the MauMna found Yunus to bo of an Aryan, 
and not of a Mongoloid cast of countenance, a oircumstance that shows how little 
of the Moghul was left, even in the fifteenth centirtry, in n Khan of Moghulistan. 

H 
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speech and manner, as is seldom to he found even in a Tdjik.*' In 
short, when his Holiness had Keen the Khdn, ho addressed letters 
to all the Sultdns round about, saying: I have seen Yunus Khdn 
and the Moghuls. The subjects of such a pddi$Mh are not to be 
carried off captives. They are people of Islam.” From this time 
forth, no more Moghuls were bought or sold as slaves in Mdvard-un- 
Nahr and Ehordsdn—for before this, the Moghuls had been 
purchased as other Kddrs are purchased. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

RULE OF MUHAMMAD HAIDAR MlRZA IN IClSHaHAR. 

After the death of Saniz Mirzd, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, the 
government of Edshghar was given to Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, 
son of Amir Sayyid Ali (as was related above). When he had 
beoome firmly established in that place. Dust Muhammad Khdn 
died. 

Yunus Khan, in order to satisfy the Moghul Ulus, gave up all 
intention of inhabiting cities and cultivated lands. Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd, in Kdshghar, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Khdn, who in return treated him in a fatherly way. Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd reigned in peace and prosperity for twenty-four years 
in all: that is from the year 869 to 886 (or sixteen years) he had 
absolute authority; and for the remainder, partial authority 
only.^ 

Tho family of Yunus, as 'we have seen, had for some generations past, inter¬ 
married in several directions. His origfin, therefore, combined with his Porsion 
training, would account for his appearance being unlike that of ordinary 
Moghuls. 

The word T«r7f, in this passage, taken in_connection with Moghul, is obviously 
used in a general, sociological, sense, and is intended more as a distinction to 
Tdjik than ns a race-name. But tliis subject .has been treated of already in 
Sco. iv. of the Introduction, uud need not be further discussed here. It may 
be roinnrkod, however,.tliat the^word Tdjik, though in this'iustanco employed in 
its racial sense—tor the speaker is pointing to the Khan’s Aryan features— 
meant also, in many cus^, merely a foreigner,” and more espeoinlly a ‘twestern 
foreigner.” It was in this sense that the word was used at p. 14, above, in the 
story of tho wrestling match between the priest and the Mogfiul. Some remarks 
on this subject also, will be found in Sec. iv. of the lutroduotion. 

’ Thus tho remainder would bo the eight years from 861 to 869. Erskino 
makes these periods “six years with imperfect, and eighteen years witli full, 
authority.” But the MSS. used fur this translation read as in the text above. 
(Erskine’s Hitt, i., p. 589). 
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CHAPTER L. 

BEGINNING OF THE HEIGN OF AbA. BAKB MIEzX. 

On tbe death of Sdniz Mirzd, Dust Muhammad Eh&n went to 
Ydrkand, and took the widow of S&niz Mirzd to wife. He then 
proceeded to Aksu, taking with him Ahd Bakr Mirzd, the eldest son 
of Sdniz Mirzd. Not long after this, he gave his sister Husn Nigdr 
Khdnim, in mamage to the young Mirzd. But Ahd Bakr, fearing 
the unsoundness of Dust Muhammad Khan’s mind, fled to his uncle 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzd; and Dust Muhammad Khdn sent Husn 
Nigdr Khdnim after him to Kdshghar (all of which I have already 
related). 

Dust Muhammad was a very brave and generous man, and of so 
great a height, that if he stood on foot in the midst of a hundred 
people, any one seeing him would have said he was on horseback. 
But Muhammad Haidar Mirzd having inherited his power, did not 
know the value and importance of an army. The distinguished 
generals and captains which Amir Saj’yid Ali had collected round 
his person during a life of eighty years, were in the time of 
Muhahimad Haidar Mirzd, for the most part dead, and those who 
yet remained alive, were worn with age; while their sons and 
grandsons had no relations with Muhammad Haidar Mirzd. All 
the young men and the princes [mirz&z&dali] were in favour of 
Mirzd Abd Bakr. It would be a long story, to recount all the details 
ooncemii)g those who were parties to these intrigues; moreover, 
though it is only twenty years ago,^ not one of them is alive now, 
and the various and conflicting reports which were at that time 
spread about, are now entirely forgotten. It is, however, certain 
that Mirzd Abd Bakr fled from Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, and 
presented himself before tho Governor of Ydrkand. Showing him 
a forged order, he, by cunning and deceit, made himself master of 
Ydrkand. He then sent certain persons to his uncle Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd, offering complete submission to him, which the 
Khdn accepted, and sent him, for his’ own service, 3000 young 
princes from Kdshghar. His brother, Omar Mirzd, who was in 
Kdshghar at the time, now came to join him in the government of 
Ydrkand. They united their efforts in an attempt to subdue, 
Khotan. Having mentioned this town here, I think it necessary 
to say something about Khotan and its governors. 

* It was, in fact, much more than 20 years—rather about 60 or 70 years. 
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Tlte Mirzds of Khotan, 


CHAPTER LI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MIBZAS OF KHOTAN. 

Khotan is one of the most famous towns in the East. In the 
Second Part, I have given all that I have been able to learn from 
histories, and other books, concerning Khotan. When the Amirship 
\Imarat\ of the Dugblats descended to Amir Khud4idad (upon 
whom be mercy), he divided all the dependencies of the Dughlats 
among his children and his brothers. Thus to his youngest son, 
Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, he entrusted Kashghar and Yarkand. Amir 
Khudaidad had two maternal brothers [umm-valad\ Ilyas Shah 
and Khizir Shah by name. To the former he gave Aksu, and to 
the latter Khotan, making them both subordinate to Sayyid Ahmad 
Mirza, to whom he granted the power of their dismissal or appoint¬ 
ment. These two, like all his other officers, used to come and wait 
on the Mirza yearly, and then, when they were granted leave, they 
returned to their respective provinces. This practice was observed 
until the time of Amir Sayyid Ali. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali gave Aksu to lean Bugha Khan, there 
was, in the service of the latter, one of the grandsons of Ilyas Shah 
Mirza, who was also named Ilyas Shah, and who, till the time of 
Dust Muhammad Khan, had the command of tho fortress of Aksu. 
But after Amir Sayyid Ali, there were in Khotan two brothers, 
descendants of Khizir Shah Mirza; tho name of one was Khan 
lifazar Mirza, and of the other Kul Nazar ISIirza. The former 
reckoned himself equal in strength and power of tho arm, to Mirza 
Aba Bakr, nay even to Amir Sayyid Ali. He showed a spirit of 
independence, and threw off tho old allegiance to Kashghar. Mirza 
Aba Bakr begged permission of Muhammad Haidar Mirza to go and 
conquer Khotan, on the ground that Khan Nazar and Kul Nazar 
had sought to deviate from that high-road of obedience, which was 
one of the conditions of their inheritance. Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza, being himself displeased with these two [governors] granted 
the demand, and encouraged him [in the undettaking]. Thus 
Mirzd Aba Bakr acted fiecly in the matter of Khotan. 

Khan Nazar Mirza had made himself an iron club, which no one 
but he could lift with two hands ; he, however, could wield it with 
one hand, and whatever he struck with it, were it a hoi'se or a cow, 
inevitably fell. But his youngbr brother, Kul Nazar Mirza, was 
a young man of great modesty. These two brothers aimed at 
becoming kings. 
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CHAPTER Lll. 

CAPTURK OF JvHOTAN BY MIRZA ABA. BAKE AND THE EXTIRPATION OP 

THE HIRZAS OF KHOTAN. 

In those days, when Mirzu Aba Bakr was intent on the conquest of 
Khotan, ho had with him Omar Mirza. llis elder brother did not 
approve of his proceedings, and wished to join issue with him. 
Upon Mirza Abil Bakr ascertaining this, he contrived to lay hands 
on him, and having blinded him, sent him to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirzd. After the destruction [virani] of Kushghar, Omar Mirza 
went to Samarkand, where he was treated with kindness, till, in 
the year 921, ho returned to Kiishghar. Hero he died, and was 
buried in the mausoleum of Apiir Sayyid Ali. 

In short, Abd Bakr being released from the molestations of his 
brother, continued his march upon Khotan. On the first occasion 
he made peace; on the second, matters were again concluded with 
a treaty. The two governors mounted, and having met and con¬ 
ferred together, they arranged the conditions of the peace, and took 
a solemn oath upon the Word of Gofl, in confirmation of the agree¬ 
ment. Mirza Abd Bakr, having given the bond to his own servants, 
handed the Koran [the Kaldm UUahy to one of his nobles, telling 
him to take it to Khan Nazar Mirza. When Khan Nazar Mirza 
stretched out his hand to take the ** Kaldm Ullah,” the noble seized 
his hand with both his own, while others attacked him from every 
side with swords; for the followers of Mirza Abd Bakr, having 
previously agreed upon this, had been standing read 3 \ He was, 
taken quite by surprise. None of the retainers of Khan Nazar 
Mirzd being able to use their arms [to help him], they fied, while 
some others who had been appointed for the business, seized Kul 
Nazar Mirzd. The two brothers were put to death with the sword, 
and by this ruse their seed was eradicated from Khotan; thus did 
Abd Bakr conquer Khotan and gain absolute power. Having 
finished this affair, Abd Bakr started on an expedition against his 
uncle, Muhammad Haidar Mirzd. 

' Tliat ifl, ho handed the copy of the Koran containing the treaty: for treaties 
and solemn engagements arc usually written and sealed, by Musulmiins, in copies 
of tho Kordn. 
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Stratagem of A bd Bakr, 


CHAPTER LlII. 

TUB STIUTAQEM OF ABi. BAKB, BY WHICH HB CAUSED HUHAMMAD HAIDAB 
MIBzA to expel his own AMIES. 

After the death of S&niz Mirz&, Dust Muhammad Eh&n (as has 
been mentioned) took to wife the widow of S&niz Mirzi, whose 
name was Jam4k Agh&. He, moreover, gave Eishghar to Muhammad 
Haidar Mirz&. These events took plaoe in the year 869. 

On the death of Dust Muhammad Kh&n, Muhammad Haidar 
MiryA married Jamdk Aghd, who was the mother of Mirz& Ab4 
Bakr and of Omar Mirzd. By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirz& had 
two sons: my father Muhammad Husain Eurk&n, and my uncle 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd. After the conquest of Ehotan, Mirz& 
Ab4 Bakr became still more powerful. In vain were the reflections 
and protestations of his Amirs, who represented that his whole 
career, from beginning to end, had been one of tyranny: that 
he spared no one: that he had seized Yarkand by stealth and 
by the employment of unheard-of perfidy : that after he had put 
out the eyes of Omar Mirzd, he had put to death Khdn Nazar and 
Kul Nazar. How could the world look with the eye of trust upon 
such a mall ? He still longed for Kdshghar, and his sole object in 
life was to make his kingdom into a sausage [kulmah'].^ In spite 
of their laying these matters before Mohammad Haidar Mirzd, the 
latter, on account of his affection for his nephew, made light of it 
all; and his wife, who was the mother of his children, and the 
mother of Mirzd Abd Bakr, said to him, in opposing the remon¬ 
strances of the Amirs: “ He is your son: Yarkand belonged to one 
of your Amirs. Since Ydrkand was the capital of his father, it is 
his by right, but you did not give it him. If he has been pre¬ 
sumptuous, he at least counted on your forgiveness. What matter 
if they make him out a bad man to you ? Khotan, too, was in the 
possession of another. What harm was there in his superseding 
[the usurper] ? ” 

In this manner slie excused all the actions of Mirzd Abd Bakr ; 
BO that Muhammad Haidar Mir&d was appeased andcomforted?; but 
when she touched on the hostility which Abd Bakr had displayed 
towards Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, she declared that it "was all 
owing to the Amirs who had. spoken badly of the Mirzd. She 
then secretly wrote to Mirzd Abd Bakr, asking him how she was 
to excuse his hostility [to her husband], and stating the reason she 
had already given. Then Mirzd Abd Bakr, in conformity with 

‘ Meaning, apparently, to stuff it fuller and fuller. 
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this, replied: ** As long as the Amirs are in power, I cannot offmr 
fitting service, for they seek to do me harm by vilifying my 
character to you: if you will dismiss these Amirs, I will be not 
only a son to you, but a slave also.** Muhammad Haidar Mirz&, 
in the simplicity of his heart, credited these lies and discharged 
his Amirs. Since the most influential of the generals were thus 
removed, the power of his kingdom was broken; and Mirz& Ab& 
Bakr began to ravage all the country round about K&shghar and 
Yangi His^r; but as all the greatest generals had been dismissed, 
there was no one to watch over and protect the country. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

YUNUS KHAN GOES TO HELP MUHAMMAD HAIDAR MlRZl AOAINST 
MIRZA ADA bakr, who DEFEATS THEM BOTH. 

Amir Abdul Kudus, who was mentioned above as having slain 
Shaikh Jamal Khar and released the Khan from prison, was 
treated with great kindness by the Khan, and had been given tho 
title of Kurk&ni; all the privileges [maneab] of the clan [Tum&n] 
of DughUt had been bestowed upon him. In consequence, of this 
be grew proud and presumptuous, and treated the Khan in such a 
way as to make him frightened at his own acts; but it would take 
too long to explain all this. Abdul Kudus, however, finally fled 
to Kashghur, to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who had just, dismissed 
his generals, on which account his affairs had fallen into confusion, 
and he was repenting his deed. When Abdul Kudus arrived, he 
treated him with every respect, gave him his own daughter Agha 
Sultan Sult4nim in marriage, showed him marked favour, and 
having raised an army, sent him against Mirza Aba Bakr. Ho fell 
upon the Mirza, who was on a plundering foray in Yangi Hisar. 
Mir Abdul Kudus was, however, defeated, in spite of his force being 
greater than that of his enemy. He was so ashamed of himself that 
he did not go back to Muhammad Haidar^Mirza, but moved first to 
Shahna^ and then set out on the rosyd to Badakhshan. He went 
with 300 men to Mirza Sultan Mahmud, who showed him every 
kindness and attention, and bestowed on him tho government of 
Khust, which is one of the most impor^nt districts in Badakhshdn 
and Kunduz. He was [afterwards] slain in that country by some 
infidels of Katur.^ 

‘ Khust, or Khost, is a district on the northern slopes of the Hindu Kusli, 
between south and south-east of Kunduz, and lies very uour the hill tracts known 
in out times as Kaflrist&n, or the country of tho Si&^h and other Kfiflrs. Sir 
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In short, after the departure of Mir Abdul Kudus, the power of 
Mirza Aba Bakr increased. With his deceit and cunning, he had 
caused Muhammad Haidar Mirza to send away his greatest generals 
and commanders, and* he had defeated Mir Abdul Kudus; so that 
dark days had come upon the transactions of Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. Jamak Agha repented of what she had done, but it was of 
no avail. Finally Muhammad Haidar Mirza made ready an army 
of nearly 30,000 cavalry and infantry, and took the field against 
Mirza Aba Bakr, who opposed him with 3000 men. A fierce battle 
was fought, and Muhammad Haidar Mirza suffered defeat. Having 
come to Kdshghar, he told his noble uncle Yunus Khan all that had 
happened, and begged his assistance. The Khan selected 60,000 
men from his own army, and out of the affection he bore his 
nephew, marched in person against Aba Bakr. Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza having again collected an army, joined the Khan, and they 
all proceeded together against Yarkand. Mirza Aba Bakr fortified 
the citadel of Yarkand. The Khan halted on the eastern side of the 
citadel. On the next day Mirza Aba Bakr drew out his cavalry 
and infantry from the citadel into the suburbs: they were 3000 
in number, all the sons of the generals and chiefs [niirzdddh and 
hehndurzddaK] of Mir Sayyid Ali, whom Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
had slighted. But Mirza Aba Bakr had collected them in a body. 
The Khan arrived from one side with a large army and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza from another. Mirza Aba Bakr did not direct his 
force to any extent against IMuhammad Haidar Mirza, but brought 
all his strength to bear upon the Khan, and after many attacks 
and retreats, finally put him to flight. When the Khan fled, 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza also took flight, and thus this great 
army was defeated. 

When the Khan and Muhammad Haidar Mirza arrived at 
Kiishghar, the Khdn said to the latter: “ Thinking it would be 
an easy matter, I only brought a small force. Stop in your own 
country this year ; next year I will come with a complete army 


H. Yule quotes several authorities who show that among the Kafir tribes which 
inhabited this region, between the thirteenth and the present centuries, was one 
called Katur, or Kpaur, Baber, in liis Memoirs, also* speaks of a division of 
Knfiristan, to the north-east of Kabul, called Kattor; while Col. J. Biddulph 
tells us that the family name of the .rulers of Chitral is Kature, and he %idsthat 
the name of Kator seems to have been applied to the country in early times, 
before the present Kature family was founded.” The name Shah Katur occurs 
more than once in tho lino of Chitral rulers. Thus the Katur of the text would 
point to Kafiristan and probably also to Cliitral, for it is quite possible that, 
though divided now, the two states may have been one in the fifteenth century. 
According to Ritter, the Kafirs were a people much feared by the Musulm^ns of 
Badaklishiln at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and used to exact tribute 
from them. There is nothing improbable, therefore, in the story of the Kafirs 
raiding into the neighbouring district of Khust and killing the Musulmdn 
governor. (See Yule, Cathay, p. .554; Biddulph, Trrbes of the Ilindu Kueh, p. 148; 
Btiber, p. 140; Ritter, Erdkunde, vii., pp. 206-7). 
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and will settle [Abti Bakr's] affairs/’ The Khdn then retnmecl 
to Moghulistdn, while Mnhammad Haidar Mirzd remained in 
Kdshghar. ^ 


CHAPTEK LV. 

TfUNUS khan’s second expedition against YARKAND, AND HIS DEFEAT 
AT THE HANDS OF MIRZA ABA BAKR. 

In the following year, 885, the Khan came to Kashghar with the 
whole of the Moghul troops, who numbered 60,000 ‘men. Here 
he was joined by Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who had a better 
ordered army than he had had the year before, and they advanced 
together on Yarkand. The two forces together amounted to 90,000 
men, cavalry and infantry. Mirza Aba Bakr again fortified liim- 
solf in the citadel, as he had done the year before. He had 
mustered an army of cavalry and infantry to the number of about 
6000. The cavalry consisted of 3000 of those princes of whom I 
have spoken—chosen young men, whom Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
in his ignorance, had let slip out of his power. The 2000 infantry 
were chosen archers, all of whom the Mirza had brought together 
by promises and hopes [of gain]. The Khan’s army encamped in a 
circle round [the town].^ The Khan himself took up his quarters 
in Kalu Aj Bari, a well-known place to the north-east of Yarkand. 

After the afternoon prayer, distinguished men from the battalions 
and divisions \ hu8lmn u tdbin\ of the Khan’s army advanced, of 
their own accord, before the citadel and opened the battle. Mirzii 
Aba Bakr’s force issued from the citadel in the following order: 
between every two horsemen there was an archer on foot, and in - 
front of each archer there was another foot-soldier bearing a shield. 
A hard fight took place; but the KhAn remained in his own quarters. 
Some persons came and gave him such a vivid description of the 
battle that he longed to go and see it himself. So, without putting 
on his armour, he started for the scene of action with a small 
number of followers. On reaching the edge of a ravine they saw 
that the infantry of both sides were engaged in close fight. From 
this position they could not see very distinctly, so the KhAn 
descended into the ravine, and came on to the road in order to get 
a better view—for the ravine was a road-way. When the Khan 
OP me down, the infantry became more daring, and fought most 
fiercely. At that moment Alim Shaikh Bahadur, who was one of 


* Lit.: the army formed a riog and encamped. 
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the Khan’s most distinguished warriors, was in his tent; he heard 
that the Khan had gone to watch [the h-^ttle], and it occurred to 
him that he would go and display his valour, that he might 
become distinguished above his equals. Having fastened on his 
armour, he passed before the Khan, and then went in among the 
infantry who were engaged in the battle. 

There was some ground between the infantry of the two armies, 
and on either side was an enclosure for herding cattle [tjdobandi ]; 
between these two enclosures was a level passage. Alim Shaikh 
Bahadur rode up this passage and charged the infantry of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, until he came upon a foot-soldier with a shield, who, 
seeing him come on unchecked, did not attempt to withstand him, 
but having thrown down his shield in front of the horse of Alim 
Shaikh Bahadur, ran away. The horse, being terri6ed at the fall 
of the shield, reared so badly that Alim Shaikh Bahadur, not able 
to keep his seat, was thrown. The infantry who were on the 
other side of the enclosure, now jumped over it and seized Alim 
Shaikh Bahadur. Meantime, the cavalry of Mirza Aba Bakr 
charged the Khdn’s infantry, but these, not deeming it advisable 
to stand their ground, turned and fled, being followed by those 
who had come to watch the battle. 

The Khan had descended from the [edge of the] ravine, but those 
who were with him now counselled him to re-ascend. The Khan 
set out in all haste along the road in the ravine, but when his men, 
who were on the top, saw him approaching in haste, they fled [in a 
panic]. So that when the Khan emerged from the ravine, he found 
all his men had taken flight, and that his army was in confusion. 
He thereupon returned to his camp in order to reassure his men; 
he tried beating and striking them, but not one of them would 
move from his place. In the meanwhile Mirza Aba Bakr engaged 
the infantry, who had come down by way of the ravine ; he attacked 
with his cavalry those who had been watching the battle, charging 
up the ravine unresisted, then pursuing [the fugitives] until his 
cavalry threw them into confusion. When the Khan’s army— 
already disordered—saw this state of affairs, they suddenly turned 
and fled: all the Khan’s efforts to rally them wore ineffectual. 
When the cavalry of Mirza Aba Bakr came on, the Khan himself 
took to flight. Thus was this? enormous army defeated in the 
space of one hour. 

The Khan retreated to Kashghar, while most of the army deserted 
him and escaped to Moghulist^n. [The Khan] advised Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza not to remain in Kashghar, so the Mirza accompanied 
the Khan to Aksu, taking with him 5000 families. Many of the 
Kashghari went to Andijan, so that Kashghar was left clear for 
Mirz6 Aba Bakr. These events occurred in the year 885. At that 
tinie my father, Muhammad Husain Mirza Kurkan, was twelve 
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yeara of ago. When Mnhammad Haidar Mirza went to Aksu with 
Yunus Khan, the son of the latter, Sult&n Mahmud Khan, took 
my father with him into Moghulistan, where they beoame great 
friends; and to the end of his life he called my father “ Dash** 
which in the Moghul language means “ friend.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 

EARLY DAYS OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, SON OF YUNUS KHAN, 

As an account will be given of Sultan Mahmud Khan, it is neces¬ 
sary to say a few words about his early life. 

When Sultan Yunus Khan returned a second time from Kho- 
rasan, Amir Sayyid Ali had died, and Saniz Mirza had sought 
the assistance of Yunus Khan, as has been mentioned. Yunus 
Khan, in those days, often went backwards and forwards to 
Kashghar. At that time, the Khan sent Amir Zia-ud-Din (who 
was one of the most eminent Sayyidsof Kashghar) to Shdh Sultdn 
Muhammad Badakbshi, in Badakhshan, to ask one of his most 
immaculate daughters in marriage. Shdh Sultan Badakhshi was 
of the race of Sikandar Zulkarnain, Filikus Bumi.^ Sikandar, 
after he had conquered the regions of the world, cousultod with 
his wise men, saying: “ Find me a place which shall be out 
of tho reach of tlm princes of the earth [Sultans of the time], in 
which I may place my descendants.” The councillors chose 
Badakhshan, and they wrote a Book of Regulations [Dastur 
ul amal] ; so that as long as the regulations were observed, no 
one prince could prevail in this country. 

From the time of Sikandar down to the time of Shah Sulbin 
Muhammad, nobody had attacked Badakhshan. Thus they had 
ruled from generation to generation. When the kingdom passed 
into the hands of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi, ho dis¬ 
carded the “ Dastur ul amal ” of Sikandan'-* He was a prince of 
great natural gifts and refined taste, and he left a “ Dimn” which 
is exc&edingiy beautiful. His ** takhallm," or poetical name, was 
Ldli. His elegance and clearness of style were so great that he 
altered [the wording of] the “ Daatur ulamal” to suit his own taste. 

‘ Alexander the (ireat and Philip of Macedon. FUflius appears to be the 
UBual Oriental corruption of Philip. 

^ The fanciful nature of this account of Badakhsh&n need hardly bo pointed 
out. It is Imsod, probably, on the claim made by the princes of Badakhshan to 
be descended from Alexander the Great, rather than on any history of the 
country known to Mirza Haidar. 
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He had six daughters. He gave one of them to Saltan Maaud 
Kabuli, who was a descendant of Amir Timur. Another he gave 
to Sultin Abu Said Mirza, who had, by her, a son named Mirza 
Aba Bakr. The Mirz4, after the death of his father, engaged in 
war with Sultan Husain Mirza, and caused much disturbance in 
his kingdom (all of which is related in the Histories of Mir 
Khw&nd and of Khwand Mir, of Herat). A third daughter he 
gave to Ibrdhim Barlas, who, by her, had Jahangir Barlas, who at 
the end of the Chaghatui rule [daulai] became chief minister. 
His fourth daughter, whose name was Shdh Begum, he sent to 
Yunus Khan, at the request of Sayyid Zia-ud-Din Kashghari. Ho 
gave his fifth daughter to Sayyid Shah Buzurg Arhangi (who 
will be mentioned below); and the sixth to Shaikh Abdullah 
Barlds, who, by her, had Sultdn Vaiil Barlds, Mizrab Barlas, 
and Sultan Sanjar (all of whom will be spoken of in their proper 
places); they are moreover mentioned in the Histories of Mir 
Khwand and Khwand Mir, of Herat.^ 

In short, Sayyid Zia-ud-Din brought Shah Begum back with him 
to Kashghar, and delivered her over to the Khan. Yunus Khan 
had two sons and two daughters by Shah Begum. The eldest of 
all was Sultan Mahmud Khan. He was born in 868, Next to him 
came Sultan Ahmad Khan (whom I shall mention separately). 
The two daughters were Sultan Nigar Khanim and Daulat Sultan 
Kbanim (of these also I shall have occasion to speak hereinafter). 
Before Sultdn Mahmud Khan arrived at years of discretion, the 
Amirs of Moghulistan (as I have recorded) had behaved rudely 
and disrespectfully to Yunus Khan. By the time Sultdn Mahmud 
Khan was grown up, most of these Moghul Amirs were dead. 
Yunus Khan, with the help of his son Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, 
obtained complete ascendency and control over the Moghuls, and 
over those of their Amirs who were still alive. 

On the occasion of Yunus Khdn being defeated before Yarkand 
and retiring to Kashghar, he was not acocompanied by Sultdn 
Mahmud Khan; for Mahmud remained behind in Moghulistan, to 
keep the people in order. 

Yunus Khan, both to quiet the apprehensions of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, and for his own pleasure, spent that winter in 
Aksu. They seht the sod of Muhammad Haidar Mirza, Muham¬ 
mad Husain Mirzd, who was then twelve years of age, to 'Sultan 
Mahmud Khdn, with whom he became very friendly; the two 
remained on good terms, and used to call each other “DdsA” 
[friend]. Muhammad Husain Mirza stayed in Moghulistan with 
Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, and was treated with great honour and 
respect. 

' Most of the names mentioned in this paragraph will he found in the table of 
the house of Timur appended to Sect, it of the Introduction. 
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CHAPTER LVII: 

THE WAE THAT AROSE OUT OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN YUNUS KhIn 
AND HUHAMMAD HAIDAR MIRZA IN AKSU. 

That winter the Kh4n went to Aksu. Aksu is situated on the 
edge of a ravine. It has two forts, one of which the Kh4n gave 
to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, while he established himself in the 
other. That winter passed peacefully. On the setting in of 
spring, Yunus Eh4n wished to move into Moghulistdn. He 
therefore said to Muhammad Haidar Mirz4 : “ Now that the firfrti 
spring has oome 1 am going into Moghuhstdn. You stay here 
and make your men cultivate the land. 1 bestow the country of 
Aksu on you. When harvest-time comes round, it will also be the 
end of the season for summer quarters in Moghulistuu. The 
horses will be in good condition, and we will then go to Edshghar 
and settle scores with Mirza Ab4 Bakr. I shall march from 
Moghulistin and you from here. We will meet in Edshghar, and 
there make all final arrangements.’* 

Having agreed upon this plan of action, the Ehan appointed 
X>eople to go to Moghulistdn with the flocks. He [also] sent to 
collect the flocks destined for Moghulistan. But some rebellions 
men tried to instil into the mind of Muhammad Haidar Mirza, that 
when the Ehan arrived in Moghulistdn he would plunder the 
Mirza’s people; and many like impossibilities did they suggest, 
such as could only proceed from Satan; but the Mirza, in his 
simplicity, gave ear to all they said, and begun to consider how 
he might avert these evils. Those devils [^Shidtin'] said to him : 
“ When the ‘flocks reach the Ehan, and he is able to make a 
start, we will influence his younger son, Ahmad Khan, who is 
accompanying his father, to separate himself from him. Wo will 
then fortify ourselves in this citadel and defy the Khan. When 
the hour of the Khan’s departure comes he will suspect nothing, 
and will march into Moghulistan, while we shall remain esta¬ 
blished in Aksu.” 0 

This base and senseless plan was^ acceptable in the sight of 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza. Just as the Khun was about to stni't, 
they suddenly closed the gates of Aksu. Sultan Ahmad Ehan 
fled to Muhammad Haidar Mirza; and they all rose in rebellion. 
Yunus Khan sent a messenger to the Mirza, to treat with him, 
but to no purpose. So the Khan finally abandoned his march, 
and entering the other fort, put it into a state of defence. Ho 
then despatched a messenger to Sultan Mahmud Khan, who after 
seventeen days arrived with a force of 30,000 men. Conflicts 
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took place daily, till at the end of forty days a famine broke out 
in the fort of the Mirza. The promoters of the reliollion began to 
desert nightly. Sultan Ahmad Eh4n, alarmed at his own want 
of filial piety, came to his parents with apologies and prayers for 
forgiveness, but the Mirz4 stood out. Suddenly the fort was 
taken by a general assault. The Khan immediately sent some 
Amirs to prevent it from being plundered. The Amirs went, 
but their efforts were of no avail, for the men who had made the 
assault were not of the sort that could be withheld. After a 
hundred struggles they seized the Mirza and brought him before 
the Khan. As they approached, they were beginning to bind the 
Mirza's hands, but Yunus Khan cried out to prevent them. So 
they brought the Mirza forward just as he was. The Khan called 
him to him, and having upbraided and rebuked him severely, 
said: ** Why did you do this? Abandon your rebellious intentions, 
so that I may depart. Eemain here. [But if] again you rebel 
[think] what will happen.” ^ 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza was ashamed, and stood with bowed 
head, at the thought of his ill-advised actions. The Khan then 
said: “ All is well now, I have given you Aksu, and you should 
stay there.” The Mirza replied: “ How can I remain now in 
Aksu, since so many of my men have gone away?” The Khan, 
thereupon, gave the Mirza 3000 horses, and said: “ Accompany 
me into Moghulistan; I think, too, the wisest plan will bo for 
me to go to Kashghar, as soon as the corn is high, and try and 
take that town for you ....”* 

In short, Muhammad Haidar Mirza accompanied Yunus Khan 
into Moghulistan. When the spring came to an end, the Kh4n 
turned his thoughts to Kashghar. At the same time Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza was planning an expedition from Samarkand, against 
Farghana, from which country he wished to expel his brother 
Omar Shaikh Mirza. As soon as Omar Shaikh Mirza heard of 
his brother’s intention, he sent in great haste to Yunus Khiln, 
begging assistance; for by this means he had frequently (as has 
been mentioned above) been delivered fiom the cruelty and 
violence of his brother Sultan Ahmad Mirzii. On the arrival of 
the news, the ^Khan set-out for Andijan. Now the Khan did not 
wish that there should be any strife between his two sons-in-law', 
and had always tried to keep them at peace with each other. On 
the Khan’s entry into Andijan, he was received by Omar Shaikh 
Mirz4; he was shown great honour, and the province of XJsh was 
given to him. The Khdn Spent that winter in Ush. Entrusting 
the rest of the Moghuls to the care of Sultan Mahmud Khan, he 

' This paaBaKC is mobt obscure. It reads: “ An gdh ydghi-gari helnin. In 
ehi-tur mihdidtad 1 ”—B. 

* Btnne high-down passages treating of the mercy of kings are omitted here, 
—B. 
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^nt them back to Moghnlisidn, while he himself made his wintelr 
quarters in Ush, and appointed Muhammad Haidar Mirz4 as 
administrator When Sultan Ahmad Mirza heard of the 

arrival of the Kh&n, he abandoned his project. And thus Omar 
Shaikh was rendered safe from his brother. When winter had 
passed, the Khdn came again to Moghulist&n. [On the eve of his 
departure] the Khdn s»d to the Mirza: “ You have always suffered 
great annoyance in Moghulistan. I have now given you this 
country of Ush. Stay here till next winter, when I will return. 
[In the meanwhile] govern the country, as my deputy.’^ 

He then left for Moghulistdn, while Muhammad Haidar Mirzd 
remained in Ush. The Mirzd bogged his own son, Muhammad 
Husain Mirzd, of the Ehdn, and kept him at his side. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

MUIIAMMAn HAIDAR MIRZA ATTACKS MIRZA ABA BAKR IN KASHOHAR, 
AND IS TAKEN PRISONER BY HIM. 

When Sultan Yunus Khan reached Moghulistdn, Omar Shaikh 
Mirza sent an official [ddrughd] to Ush to replace Muhammad 
Haidar. The [last-named] Mirzd and his men were not capable 
of marching into Moghulistdn, and it was also impossible for them 
to remain in Ush. He placed his two sons, Muhammad Husain 
Mirza and Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd, under the care of Omar 
Shaikh Mirza, and himself set out for Kushghar, thinking that 
as Mirzd Aba Rakr was his brother’s son and his own wife’s son, 
he would go to him and would offer him terms of peace. Under 
such illusions he approached Mirzd Abd Bakr, who immediately 
seized him and threw him into prison, where he remained one year. 
At the end of a year he was sent to Badakhshdn, which was at 
that time ruled by Mirzd Sultdn Mahmud, son of Mirzd- Sultnn 
Abu Said. Abdul Kudus, who wasctlie son-in-law of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd (and who has beep spoken of already), was at this 
time with Mirzd Sultdn Mahmud. He [Muhammad Haidar Mirza] 
was entertained for a short time as the guest of the Sultdn; he 
then came to Samarkand and paid his respects to his Holiness 
Ndsirnddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his spirit) and waited on 
Mirzti Sultdn Ahmad, who received him in a friendly way, and 
arranged to come to the Mirzd yearly, on the occasion of two 
festivals [atd]. 
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Mirzil Sultan Ahmad had three brothers: Osman Mirza, Snlt&n 
Yalad Mirz4, and Talak Muhammad . . . 

In the meanwhile a person came from Yunus Khdn to fetch 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza. Not feeling in the least fettered by 
the kindness Sultan Ahmad Mirza had shown him, he went to the 
Ehan. This matter will be mentioned in connection with the life 
of the Ehan and his entrance into Tdshkand. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

YUUUS AND THE MOGHUL ULUS ENTER TASHKAND ; PEACE IS 

ESTABLISHED BETWEEN SULTAN AHMAD MIRZA AND OMAR SHAIKH 

MIRZA AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAn. 

The story of the quarrels and contests that arose between the two 
brothers, Omar Shaikh Mirzd and Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, is a long 
one, and has no place in this history; it has however been given 
in detail in the history of Mir Khwand. But it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to mention in this book, that on the death of Shaikh 
Jamal Khar, Tashkand passed into the [power and] jurisdiction of 
Omar Shaikh Mirza, as did also Shdhrukhia, which has a fortified 
castle [knlah']. Mirza Sulhln Ahmad l)ecame an enemy to Omar 
Shaikh Mirza on the subject ol‘ these two places, and a fierce 
dispute arose between them. When the hostility of Mirza Sultan 
Ahmad was directed against Tashkand*, Omar Shaikh Mirzd 
desired the Ehan [to come and help him] in Tdshkand. 

The same year that the Khan had left Ush and had given it 
over to Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, Omar Shaikh Mirzd, after the 
arrival of the Khun, dismissed Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, who 
went to Eashgbar, where he was thrown into prison. The Ehdn 
was then in Moghulistdn. When autumn [iirmdh'] “ set in 
and the hostility of Mirzd Sultan Ahmad was directed against 
Tdshkand, Omar Shaikh Mirzd invited the Ebdn to [come and 
help him in] Tdshkand. H^ gave Sairdm to tlie Khan. In the 
same way that he had given him Ush out of Andijan, so ho gave 
him Sairdm out of Tdshkand. \Vhen the Khdn turned towards 
Sairdm, the Moghuls, who could not on any terms put up with 

• Here follows nn obscure passag^e rf'gnrding the precedence of tlie three 
brothers, which baffles translation.—R. 

^ The word Tirmah is usually, if not always, found in dictionaries to signify 
“the first month of summer." Throughout Central Asia, however, it means 
autimuf and seeing that in some passages of this history, the context shows that 
Haidnr uses it for autvnm,l have applied it everywhere for that season. 
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to'wlDs and onltiTated lands, having led astray the Kh&n's yonnger 
son, Snlt&n Ahmad Eh&n, fled hack to Moghulist&n. The Eh4n 
did not follow them, for in the family of the Moghnl Eh4kdns 
there remained no rivals [of the Ehan] who were worth con¬ 
sidering. So he let the people go back to Moghnlistdn, while he 
himself went on to Sairdm and there passed the winter. 

The Ehdn also sent his elder son, Sultdn Mahmud Eh&n, against 
Sultdn Ahmad Mirza, with 30,000 men. From the side of 
Farghana came Omar Shaikh Mirza, with an army 15,000 strong. 
These three armies neared each other, and a desperate conflict was 
about to ensue, when the news of what was passing reached his 
Holiness Nasiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his hidden soul). 
He at once set out, sending a person in advance to announce that 
he was coming. When the tidings reached the three Sultdns, 
they all halted where they were. When his Holiness arrived, 
he alighted in the camp of Sultan Ahmad Mirza, and sent 
messengers to the Ehan and to Omar Shaikh Mirz4, begging 
them to make peace. No one could resist the entreaties of the 
blessed mind of his Holiness. Such was his spiritual and moral 
influence, that he calmed these three F4dishahs, who had each 
come for some object of his own, with an army in fighting order, 
and caused them to sit together on one carpet [zali(ha\^ while he 
sat in their midst and dictated to them conditions of peace, to 
which they assented. Tashkand was to be made over to Yunus 
Kh4n. The two brothers who disputed with each other the 
possession of Tdshkand, were to give up their dispute and concede 
the place to the Khan. 

His Holiness Maulana and Sayyid Na Mahdumi Maul4n4 
Muhammad Kazi (upon whom be mercy and forgiveness) has 
written in the appendix [zail] to his “ SaUalat ul Arijin" that this 
occurrence is among the miracles of his Holiness [i.e. of Nasiruddin 
Ubaidullah]. It is related there: the meeting was so solemn 
that, in the intensity of my emotion [dahaaht] I overturned the 
table-cloth [daatar khtodn]; when the meeting was terminated 
his Holiness said: ‘ It is well, I must now retire, for I am an old 
man and can only bear a certain amount of fatigue.’ 

“The three kings returned, each one, tp his own army. His 
Holiness departed in the direction of the river of Khojand and 
performed his ablutions [vazu\ at the waterside. Turning to me 
he said: ‘ Maul4n4 Muhammad can write an account of my deed.’ 
His Holiness the Maulana says that this was his reason for under¬ 
taking the composition of his book—the SaUalat ul Arijin. 

“ In short, Sult4n Ahmad Mirza repaired to Samarkand, Omar 
Shaikh Mirz4 to Fargh4na, and Sultan Mahmud Eh4n to 

' This is probably a corruption of the Turki word zildha or zUueha, a long pile 
carpet made of wool.—B. 
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T4Bhkand. Yunus Kh4n also went to Tdslikand, and his Holiness, 
following him, met him again there. I [Muhammad K4zi] have 
heard from my uncle, that one day in the assembly of his Holiness 
[Ndsiruddin Ubaidullah] the conversation tamed upon Sultin 
Mahmud Khan, and one of those present said : * It is strange how 
proud this prince is of his own grandeur.’ His Holiness replied: 

* Proud as the P4di8h4h may be, I will make him fill his skirt 
with earth \1cMk]; glory and grandeur belong to God alone. 
Hence how can even Sult4n Mahmud Kh4n be proud.’ It chanced 
that at that very moment the Khan came to pay his respects to 
his Holiness. It was prayer time, and his Holiness had risen for 
prayer. When prayers were about to begin, a censer was noticed 
in which were some embers. His Holiness said: ‘ Embers and 
censers, w'hile prayer is proceeding, are abhorrent. Therefore the 
fire must be extinguished with some earth.’ In spite of the 
number of people present, the Khan sprang up and, going outside, 
filled his skirt with earth, which having brought in, he sprinkled 
on the fire; this he repeated several times, until the fire was 
extinguished. And he begged of those present that they would 
allow him to perform, quite alone, this service of fetching the 
earth. After the Kh4n’s departure all the companions of his 
Holiness expi’essed great wonder.” 

This peace and meeting of the Khans in T48hkand took place in 
890. His Holiness remained for a while in T48hkand and then 
retximed to Samarkand. Jt was the practice of all the princes of 
that time, to employ one of the disciples of his Holiness as a 
medium of communication with him. Sultan Mahmud Kh4n 
employed for this purpose Maul4n4 K4zi. About this matter I 
have heard many anecdotes, w'hich, please God, 1 will give in 
their proper place. 


CHAPTER LX. 

END OF YUNUS KHAn’s LIFE. 

The Kh4n, being firmly established in T48hkund, begged the 
daughter of Sultan Ahmad Mirza—Karaguz Begum—^in marriage 
for his son Sult4n MahmudKhan. The arrival of Kar4guz Begum 
will be mentioned hereafter. But in the interim Sultan Yunus Kh4n 
was seized with paralysis, was bedridden for nearly two years, 
and died, suffering, at the age of seventy-four. No other Chaghat4i 
Khakan ever reached such an advanced age: most of them, indeed, 
died before they reached the age of forty. The Kh4n was born in 
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818 and died in 892. He was buried near the tomb of Furiny&r 
Shaikh, Ehawand-i-Tuhur [Master of Furihoation], in Tashkand; 
and a large mausoleum was built over the spot, which stands to 
this day and is very renowned. 

During his illness, the Kh4n heard that Muhammad Haidar 
Mirzi had gone from Badakhshan to Samarkand, so he sent to 
summon the Mirza to him. Muhammad Haidar Minsa left Samar¬ 
kand, came to the Khan, and waited on him throughout his illness. 
He was a skilled surgeon and physician. The Kh4n, during this 
period, would not allow Muhammad Haidar Mirza out of his presence 
for one hour; and he treated the Mirza’s children with hospitality. 
The Mirz4’s son, Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had remained 
with Omar Shaikh Mirza, had gone to Sultdn Mahmud Khan in 
Andijan, before Muhammad Haidar Mirza had come [to attend 
on the Khan]. He lived always in the same house and room as 
the Khan, as shall be related below. 


CHAPTER LXl. 

WAR BETWEEN SULTIn AHMAD MIRZi AND SULTIn MAHMUD KHAN. 

SultXn Yunus Khan died in the year 892, and in the course of the 
sanm year, Sultdn Mahmud Khdn was raised to the Khanate with 
Moghul rites. When the news of the death of Yunus Khan got 
abroad, Mirza Omar Shaikh and Mirzd Sultdn Ahmad became 
intent on renewing hostilities with one another. Omar Shaikh 
Mirzd sent a large number of his staunchest and most tnistworthy 
followers to occupy the fort of Ushtur in Tashkand, which was 
an impregnable stronghold. Sultdn Mahmud Khdn led his forces, 
in person, against that fort. A fierce battle took place ; so fierce, 
indeed, that it is still talked of among the Moghuls. The castle 
was taken by assault, and all the faithful adherents of Mirzd Omar 
Shaikh were put to death; no one escaped : they all died fighting. 
Frojn this victory great strength accrued to the Khdn, while the 
Mirzd lost all power of oppositiun". 

The year following, Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd's Amirs impressed upon 
him that he had given up Tdshkand to the Khdn without proper 
cause, and that the longer the Khan’s people remained there, the 
more annoying it was to them. His Holiness sent word to say 
that he was mistaken, and that he ought to make peace with the 
Khdn, who would do him no injury : why should he annoy him ? 
Finally, however, the Mirzd collected an army 150,000 strong, and 
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led it against T&shkand. The Eh&n passed through the suburbs 
of Td^ikand and stood facing [the advancing enemy]. Between 
them flowed a stream which it was impossible to cross. The 
armies remained there during three days. In the army of the 
Sultin was a certain Sh&hi Beg Kh&n, the son of Sh&h Baddgh 
Oghlan, the son of Abulkhair Eh&n. After the death of Buruj 
Oghlan (which has been described above) ^ Sh&hi Beg Eh&n 
underwent many hardships (as we are told in histories). Finally, 
as he was not able to hold his own in the steppes, he betook 
himself to Mavara-un-Nahr, and became a follower of Sult4n 
Ahmad Mirz&,-'<or rather he became a retainer of one of the Sult4n’s 
Amirs. He was in this army, and had 3000 followers. When 
Mirz4 Sultan Ahmad had remained three days [on the bank of 
the river], Shahi Beg Kh&n sent to Sult4n Mahmud Elh&n to ask 
if he would meet and confer with him. That same night they 
met: he from the one side and the Kh4n from the other; and 
they agreed that on the morrow the Khan should attack Mir 
Abdul Ali, the master of Shahi Beg Kh4n, who, on his part, under¬ 
took to throw the army into disorder, and then to take flight. 

On the next day the Moghul army was drawn up in battle array, 
and the infantry passed the Chir; the cavalry also entered the 
stream, when the infantry of the other side began the battle. The 
Moghul army directed its force against Mir Abdul Ali. At this 
moment Sh&hi Beg Khan turned and fled with his 3000 men, and 
throwing himself on the baggage [partal] of the army, began to 
plunder the Moghuls. In fact, wherever this disordered rabble 
found themselves, their device was to fall upon the baggage, so 
that the army of Mirz4 Sultan Ahmad was put to flight. But the 
river Chir, which the people of Tashkand call Farak, was in front 
of them, and most of his soldiers were drowned in it. The troops 
of the Mirzd suflered a severe defeat, while he, discomfited and 
beaten, fled to Samarkand. He proffered many excuses and apolo¬ 
gies to his Holiness, who again arranged a peace between the 
Khan and Sultan Ahmad Mirza. The discussion about Karaguz 
Begum was resumed, and after various formalities had been gone 
through, they brought Karaguz Begum to the Khan. This victory 
did much to raise ^the Khan jin the estimation of the surrounding 
Sultans, who henceforward stood in great fear of him, and thug his 
position became secure. 

* See note, p. 92. The mention of Bonij here appears scarcely to bear out 
Sir H. Howortli’s supposition, though it docs not disprove it. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

ABRANQEMBNT FOB THE MABRIAGB OF MF FATHER INTO THE KHXn’s 

FAMILY. 

My father Muhammad Husain Eurk4n, (may God illumine his 
proof) from the time of his quitting Eashghar to this date, had 
always been in the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, except for the 
two years that he spent with Omar Shaikh Mirz4. (all of which has 
been related above). The Khdn was on such close and friendly 
terms with my father, that they always lived in the same room; 
their houses adjoined, and they confided household matters to each 
other. 

When anything was brought for the Khan, something like it 
was also brought for my father. When the KhAn went out riding, 
two horses would be brought, one of which my father would 
mount and the Khan the other. Whenever the Klidn put on a 
new robe, another like it used to be found for my father. Thus, in 
no matter was any distinction made between them. Till the time 
when the Khan married Kar&guz Begum, he spent most of the 
day in the common apartment [hajrori-m&lmd], and in the evening 
would go into his haram, whilst my father remained in the outer 
chamber. Whmi the Khan was seated on his throne, they used 
to place a carpet in front of it, so that my father might sit down 
and lean against the throne; thus the two used always to arrange 
[the affairs of the State] together. Sometimes the Kh4n used to 
say to my father, apologising the while: “ I am obliged by family 
affairs to retire to the haram, while you remain in the outer apart¬ 
ment ; this makes you appear like a palace guard and is 

inconsistent with terms of friendship and concord.” 

A year passed in this way, when the Kh4n contracted an alliance 
with the Kurkani, in the person of Khub Nigar Khanim, who was 
his senior by one year. She was the third daughter of Yunus 
Khan, by Is4n Daulat Begum; and her eldest daughter was Mihr 
Nig4r Khdnim, who had been given in«marriage to Sultdn Ahmad 
Mirz4,(of whom I have spoken at„ greater length in the Second 
Part). The second daughter was Kutluk Nig4r Khanim, whom 
Omar Shaikh Mirz4 took to wife; and their children were Zahir- 
ud-Din Muhammad Babar Padishah, and Khanzada Begum, of 
whom I shall speak below. The third daughter was this Khub 
Nigar Khanim, who was given in marriage to ray father, and is 
my mother. I will give a record of them in their proper place, in 
Part II. Sultan Yunus Kh4n had two other daughters by Shah 
Begum Badakhshi: the elder, Sultan Nigir Khanim, was sent to 
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SuUdn Mahmud Mirzi in His&r, who had children by her, as is 
mentioned in the Second Part. The younger was Daulat Sult4n 
Khanim, also mentioned in the Second Part. 

In short, tVie Rb4n apologised, saying: “ It is not reasonable 
that I should always go into the haram at nights, and leave you 
here in the palace, as if on guard. It is not worthy of our friend¬ 
ship.” On this account he gave orders for the preparation of 
festivitieu, and showed [his friend] every mark of sympathy and 
regard. During two years the preparations continued. Then he 
gave Khub Nigtir Ehdnim in marriage to my father. In the 
meanwhile Mirza Sultan Ahmad, Omar Shaikh Mirza, and Sult&n 
Mahmud Mirzd died, as shall be presently related. 

Uratupa ^ was included in the administration of the Kh4n, who 
granted that country to my father ; he established himself there, 
and extended its limits over some of the bordering districts, all of 
which is related in Part IT. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

EVENTS IN tAsHKAND DURING THE RULE OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAn. 

THE LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF THE KhAn. 

Before the Khan made peace with Suit An Ahmad Mirza and 
married Karaguz Begum, he captured Tashkand. He seized and 
throw into prison Muhammad Alazid Tnikhan, who bad been 
appointed Governor of Turkistan by Mirza Sultan Ahmad; and 
this Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was one of the principal causes of 
the peace, for he was a relation, on the mother’s side of 

Mirza Sultan Ahmad. When the Khan conquered Turkistan, he 
had in his service Shahi Beg Khan. As a reward for the services 
he rendered in the battle of the Chir (which has been described 
above), the Khan made over Turkistan to him ; and on this account 
disagreement arose betweet the sons of Karai Khan and Jani Beg 
Khan (of the Kazak) and Sultan Mahmud Khan, who had previously 
been on terms of friendship. [They complained, saying:] “ Shahi 
Beg Khan is our enemy; why did you send him to oppress us in 
Turkistan?” In a word, in consequence of this quariel, between 

' Uratippa or Uratupa ia the Peraian form; UratuhS, the Turki—generally 
corrupted by the Rusaians into Uraliuhe —and meaning “ high moond.” Ola 
nainea fur tliia place are Oekrusene, U»ruahna, Satrushna, etc., while Mirza Haidar, 
fartlu r on (p. 154) writes it Ushtur Ushna. (See Schuyler, i., p. 812; Sprenger, 
p. It), and Erskine in Baber, p. zli.) 
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Stiltan Hahmud EhAn and the Uzbeg Eaz&k,^ two battles took 
place, the Kh&n suffering defeat on both oooasions. The cause of 
these defeats was that the most distinguished of his generals had 
left Yunus Khan. For the Khan had, in common with all who 
succeed to power, the defect of not knowing the value of men of 
worth, and [of imagining] that whomsoever they favour becomes, 
for that reason, a valuable man, which is, of course, impossible. 

However, in conformity with these peniicious principles, the 
Khan patronised some of the lowest of his people, who wert) con¬ 
tinually engaged in trying to deciy the old and influential Amirs. 
This they carried so far as to induce the Khan to put to death five 
of the great Amirs, eacli of whom was the head of a department 
[sar daftar'jt and to extirpate their families; while in their places, 
five of those base-born men wore set up. At the time when the 
difference arose between Sultan Mahmud Khiin and the Uzbeg 
Kazak, on account of Shahi Beg Khan, and a war ensued, these five 
base-bom men were generals : hence the defeat. That dread and 
esteem of the Khan, which by the successful efforts of the five 
Amirs, had taken possession of the hearts of the neighbouring 
Sultans, had now disappeared. In the meantime Omar Shaikh 
Mirza was killed by a house falling on him: this was in the year 
899. When this news reached Sultan Ahmad Mirza, he set out 
with an army against Andijan, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Moghuls. Tlie Amirs of Omar Shaikh Mirza behaved 
bravely, and raised his son, Zahir-ud-Din MuhammadBabarFadish4h, 
who was then twelve years of age, to the throne : they also applied 
to Sultan Mahmud Khan for assistance. When Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza reached Marghilan he fell ill, and so made terms of peace 
and turned back ; but he died on the road, just forty days after the 
death of Omar Shaikh Mirza. Sultan Mahmud Mirza eame from 
Hisar, and set himself up on the throne of Samarkand in his 
brother’s stead. Me reigned six months; he then died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his son Mirza Baisanghar. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan covoted the throne of Samarkand. He 
marched towards that town and met Baisanghar in battle, at a 
place called Kamyai. As the generals were the [above mentioned] 
bas(‘-born persons, the enterprise failed and fhe Khan was defeated. 
This was a very famous battle, and its date is as celebrated with 
the Mogbuls as among the people of Samarkand. The Khan then 
returned to Tdshkand, when these same low-born men persuaded 
him that it was fitting for them to support Shahi Beg Khan, in 
order that he might take Samarkand and Bokhara, and bear all 
the duties of the State, while they themselves remained at their 
ease in Tashkand. This appeared reasonable to the Kli4n. Much 

’ One MS. reads: " . . . . between Snltsn Mahmud Khan and the Uzbeg 
Khan and the Kaz&k Amirs."—B. 
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as my father condemned this ad'vice and used his influence over the 
Eh&n, he was in no way able to prevent the latter helping and 
supporting Sh4hi Beg Eh&n, till he had taken Samarkand and 
Bokh&ru. This ne^s a detailed account, which will be given in 
Part II. along with incidents in the life of B&bar Pidish&h. 

In a word, with this assistance, ShAhi Beg Elh4n took Samarkand, 
and obtained complete control over it. His army increased to 
50,000 men ; and Dzbegs from on all sides flocked round him. His 
flr^t attack was directed against the Eh&n, who began to despair; 
but much as he and his ignoble advisers might gnaw the hand of 
vexation with the teeth of regret, they could not help themselves. 
In the meanwhile Sultdn Ahmad Ehdn, who (as 1 have mentioned) 
had remained in Moghulistau, hearing of the Ehdn’s distress, came 
to his brother’s aid, and these two Ehans together, gave battle to 
Shdhi Beg Ehdn, but they were defeated. Shahi Beg Ehdn, 
having treated them both with courtesy and respect, sent the Ehan 
into Moghulistan ; he, however, kept the Moghul soldiers with him, 
as will be related in Part II. 

The two brothers, Sultan Mahmud Ehan and Sultan Ahmad 
Ehan, went to Moghulistan, where Sultdn Ahmad Ehdn died, as 
shall be presently related. Sultan Mahmud Ehan reached Moghul- 
istan and for some time underwent many hardships there. Finally 
he presented himself before Shahi Beg Khan, counting on the 
favour he had once shown him. But Shahi Beg Ehan said to 
Sultd,n Mahmud Khan: “ Once I was kind to you, but a second 
act of mercy would be the cause of the ruin of my kingdom.” Ho 
then put to death the Khan and his children, both great and small, 
on the banks of the river of Khojand. The chronogram “ Lah-i- 
daryd-i-Khojand** gives the date of the event—914 [1508-9]. The 
particulars will be given in Part II. of this History. The matter 
is mentioned briefly here to save repetition. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

SULTAN ’AHMAD KHAN. 

SultIn Ahmad EhAn was the son of Yunus Khd.n, who has been 
mentioned above. When his father used to go and take up quarters 
in Tashkand, Ahmad, with a number of Moghuls who objected to 
towns and settlements, parted from his father, and stayed behind 
in Moghulistan. It would take too long to relate all that he did 
and [to describe] his administration in Moghulistdn; but the sub¬ 
stance of the matter is that it required ten years of residence in 
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th^ country, before be oonld bring the people fully under bis 
control. He was obliged to Bngppress some of the Amirs: among 
others the IrUt, who were powerfbl chiefs, and had ofiered him 
much opposition. A battle eimned in which he overthrew their 
race; he also put to death Amir Sult&n Ali Jar&s, who, since the 
time when the Amirs rose in opposition to Is&n Bugh4 Kh4n, had 
never become reconciled to any of the Khins. 

The K41uji were the most numerous of all the tribes in Moghul* 
istdn. At this time, a number of their chiefs joined together, and 
one night attacked the Kh&n’s camp, killed all whom they found 
there, and poured a shower of arrows upon the tent of the Khdn, 
who sustained several wounds. At last one of the attacking party 
entered the tent intending to kill him, but he rose up with drawn 
sword to meet the man; they dealt each other severe blows, and 
the intruder fled wounded. After this, several persons, having 
dismounted, tried, together, to force an entry. Sut Im Bahddur, 
who was one of the most important men in the Khan’s court, at 
this moment arrived on the soene, and when the assailants saw 
that somebody was coming, they remounted and attacked him. 
He was quite alone, but nevertheless, offered them fight, and a 
considerable time elapsed before they were able to kill Sut Im 
Bahadur. They then again turned to attack the Khan. Hearing 
the noise, men came riding up from all directions to the tent of 
the Khan. At last the K41uji, having no longer power to resist, 
turned and fled. All these were the intimates of the Khdn, and 
no one suspected them of such [treacherous] intentions. They fled 
to the Kalmak. As soon as the Khan had recovered from his 
wounds, he pursued them whither they had gone, but it took him 
two years to root them out. 

After this, the affairs of the Khan became more prosperous, and 
no one in Moghulistan dared to oppose him. He made several 
successful inroads on the Kalmak, and put a number of them to 
death. Ho fought two battles with Taishi Isan, and was victorious 
in both. The Kdlinak stood in great awe of him, and used to call 
liim Aldcha Khan; Xldcha, in Moghul, means hushdndn [the slayer], 
that is to say, “ the slaying Khan.” This title adhered to him. 
ITis own people used to call him Aldcha Khun. He is now spoken 
of by the Moghuls as Sultdn Ahmad Khdn, but all the neighbouring 
peoples call him ‘ Aldcha.’ Also ons finds * Aldcha ’ written in the 
Histories of Mir Khwdnd and of Khwdnd Mir, of Herat, and others.' 

' lldcha is the Persian corruption of Aldcha, and in the Persian texts of the 
Tdrihh-i-Raahidi ; it is found written in this way; but Ali^d, Mr. Boss informs 
me, would be preferable to either. In Mr. Shaw’s dictionary of the language of 
Eastern Turkistan (p. 12) the word Aldah is shown as a proper name, but the 
author adds that it is also ** a comprehensive name given to the tribes of Kuzzaks 
and Kirghiz, from some eponymous ancestor.” Can tliis ancestor be Sultan 
Ahmad Khan—a Moghul ? 
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After these events, he carried on hostilities with the Uzheg 
Kaz&k, for the reason already stated in the stoiy of Sultdn 
Sfahmud Khan. For Sultdn Mahmud Khan had, on two occasions, 
gone to war with the Uzheg Kazdk, and had been defeated on both 
occasions; on which account Sultdn Ahmad Ehdn attaoked the 
Uzbeg Kazdk and utterly routed them three times. 

Whatever they had done to his elder brother, Sultdn Mahmud 
Ehdn, he, in turn, did to them. He, moreover, kept Moghulistdn 
under such strict supervision, that during seven or eight months 
the Kalmdk and Uzbeg were unable to approach the country. 
When he had satisfactorily disposed of the affairs of Moghulistdn, 
he turned his attention to the question of Abd Bakr and Eashghar. 
In the year 906 (which is also the year of nay birth), when he came 
to Eashghar, he found that Abd Bakr had gone to Yarkand, leaving 
Eashghar and Ydngi Hisdr fortified, garrisoned and stored. 
The oflBcers of Mirzd Abd Bakr attacked the Ehdn several times, 
both in the citadel of Edshghar and at Ydngi Hisdr, all of which 
would take too long to relate. At length, Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd ^ 
took the citadel of Ydngi Hisdr by storm, and after that, Edsh¬ 
ghar being deserted by its garrison, who fled, he captured that 
place also. 

He spent that winter in Edshghar, and removed his family 
thither, from Moghxilistdn. At the end of the winter he marched 
against Mirzd Abd Bakr, in Yarkand. Mirzd Abd Bakr would not 
come out of the citadel, and when they [the attacking force] saw 
that an entry was impracticable, they went uj into the hills near 
Yarkand, to carry off the flocks and plunder [the country]. Then, 
having taken quantities of cattle and booty, they returned towards 
Edshghar. But Mirzd Abd Bakr, leading a powerful army out of 
Ydrkand, went and blocked the Khdn’s road in the mountains. A 
fierce battle was fought, in which, at length, the Khdn’s army was 
put to flight. The defeated Khdn then descended to Edshghar, 
but being unable to remain there, he fled into Moghulistdn. 

One year after this event, news of the victory gained by Shdhi 
Beg Khdn over Sultdn Mahmud Khdn reached him. Prompted 
by brotherly love, he set out to offer his services to his distin¬ 
guished brother. Leaving his eldest son, Mansur Khdn, in his own 
place, and giving him thq style of Khdn, he took his two other 
sons, Sultdn Said Khdn and Bdbdjdk Ehdn, with him to Tdshkand. 
The two Khans met in Tashk’and, and exchanged the salutations 
and formalities usual on such occasions. (An account of this 
matter is to bo found in Part II.) In short, they discussed how 
they miglit fi ustrate the plans of Shdhi Beg Khdn, and finally a 
battle took place between the latter and the two Khdns, at Akhsi, 
in which the two Khdns were defeated, and both of them made 

' Should be Snltan Ahmad Khan. 
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prisoners. Sh&hi Beg Eh&n, observing the duties of the situaticm* 
permitted them both to return to Moghulistan; but the greater 
part of the Moghul Ulm he would not allow to depart. These 
two Khans went to Mogbulistin, passing that winter in Aksu. 
[There] Sultdn Ahmad Kh4n was attacked with so violent a 
paralytic seizure, that the doctors were unable to relieve him, 
and he died in the winter of the year 909 [1503-4]. (May Paradise 
be his dwelling.) 

Sultan Ahmad Khan was a very religious prince and a devoted 
Musulmftn. He was versed in the Holy Law [iSAar’] ^ and most 
of his affairs were governed by it.. He was a high-minded, though 
violent, man and was distinguished for his daring. He was 
intelligerit, of sound judgment and modest. He was especially 
affable towards darvishes, and towards learned and pious men. 
During most of his life he granted pensions to the poor, and gave 
away one-fifth of his income in charity. In his beneficence and 
virtuous habits he had, in his time, no rival. He died at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

More will be said of him in the Second Part. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

MANSUR KHAn (may HIS SINS 6E PARDONED!) 

He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, who, when he 
M'ent to join his brother Sultan Mahmud Khdn in Tdahkand, set 
up Mansur, as Khdn, in his own stead. This was in the year 909, 
when Mansur Khdn was nineteen years of age. At his father’s 
death, his uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khdn, left Aksu and came into 
Moghulistan. Mansur Khan then established his court in Aksu, 
where a dispute arose between himself and Mir Jabdr Birdi, such 
as is wont to arise between rival heirs: and Mir Jabdr Birdi’s 
life became imperilled. The only means ho could devise for saving 
himself, was to send off a messenger to llirzd Aba Bakr [to ask 
him to dome to his aid]. This was exactly what the Mirzd would 
have prayed God for; so he set out for Aksu with an array of 
30,000 men. Mir Jabdr Birdi hastened out to receive Mirzd Aba 
Bakr. The advance-guard and scouts of the Mirzd’s army were 
in readiness. 

When news of this reached Mansur Khdn, he fortified Aksu, 
' Lit.. from t’ne Shar* he derived no vexation. 
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and, leaving a garrison in its fort, repaired to B&i and Ensan.^ 
Mir Jabar Birdi, as a mark of confidence, delivered over to Mirz4 
Ab4 Bakr the fort of Uoh, which was his own residence and 
domain. They entered Aksu together, took the fort by storm, 
and laid hands on all the treasure and hidden wealth which 
Sult4n Ahmad and his people had amassed dnring twenty-five 
years. This, together with the people of Aksn, both Moghnl and 
peasant \rayat\'^ they despatched to Kashghar, Mir Jab&r Birdi 
sending his own family in front of all the rest, to prove his entire 
tmst in Mirza Ab4 Bakr: for he looked npon a show of confidence as 
his source of safety. Mirza Ab4 Bakr asked him if that were his 
family. He replied: “ There might be difficulties in the way of 
taking them in the rear of the party, feo they can go now. I 
will stay here a few days to pillage and plunder the surrounding 
neighbourhood; then I will load your army with booty, and will 
bring back both the booty and the army to you, in Kashghar.’ 

The Mirza was pleased with this boast of Mir Jabdr Birdi, whose 
family he took, with the rest of the people of Aksu, to Edshghar; 
while he left, with the Mir, an army of 10,000 men, who were 
to bring on whatever had been left behind. 

Mir Jabar Birdi led the Mirzd’s army against Bui and Kusan, 
making several raids into those territories, and carrying off the 
horses. When he calculated that the Mirza had arrived in 
Kashghar, he abandoned the army of the Mirza, which, frustrated 
and disappointed, returned to Kashghar, while Mir Jabar Birdi 
remained in the province of Aksu. 

These events were disastrous to Mansur Khan, and his position 
became very weak. He repented of having persecuted [attempted 
to take the life of] Mir Jabar Birdi, who was his maternal uncle, 

* One MS. reads Kus and others Kusan. Both names were used for the same 
place, as also Kos, Kucha, Kujar, etc., and all appear to stand for the modem 
Knrhar of the Turki-speaking inhabitants, and KuchS of the Chinese. An 
earlier Chinese name, however, was Ku-sien. 

The neighbourhood of Kachar shows traces of very ancient civilisation; it 
must have been one of the chief seats of Buddhism in Eastern Turkiston, and it 
abounds stHl'iu remains of Buddhistic buildings, sculptures, cave dwellings, etc. 
It was in this district that Capt. H. Bower obtained, in 1888, the famous hirch- 
bark Sanscrit MS. described by Dr. Hoernle in J. A. S. B., vol. lx., pt. i., no. 3. 
'J'he book was dug<out of the foot of what appears to be'an ancient ** chorten,” of 
which several are to be found iii the Kuchar district. Capt. Bower also notices 
that one of these “cliortens” is be seen on the north bank of the river at 
Kaslighar. The one out of which the MS. was obtained, stood just outside the 
subterranean ruins of a city called Mangai, which are situated about 16 miles 
from Kuchar, on the banks of the Shah-yar river. “ The town,” writes Capt. 
Bower, “ must have botn of considerable extent, but has been greatly reduced 
owing to the action of the river. On the cliffs on the left bank, high up in mid 
air, may be seen the remains of bouses, still hanging on to the face of the cliffs. 
. . . . i was told that other similar towns may be seen in the district.” (See 
i’roccedings B. A. S. B., Nov. 1890). The book was found by Dr. Hoernle to be 
>\ritU‘n in the Gupfa alphabet, and to date from the sixth century a.d. 

* ltdyat, in this sentence, appears to mean the natives of the soil, as distin¬ 
guished from the foreign Moghuls. 
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the brother of his mother S&hib Daiilat Begum. In the mean> 
time, news of Mir Jabar Bird! readied him. He thereupon sent 
messengers to him, offering apologies. Having made a covenant 
with him, he brought him back and bestowed upon him even greater 
favours than his father, Sult&n Ahmad Kh4u, had done before him. 

After the return of Mir Jabdr Birdi to the court of Mansur 
Khdn, the affairs of the latter assumed a more favourable aspect. 
At that time the people of the different tribes were engaged in 
hostilities with one another, and these, as far as was possible, ho 
pacified. This is a long story, and I do not recall further details. 
In short, while these things were passing, news arrived of the 
discord, in Moghulistdn, between Sultan Mahmud Khdn and Sultdn 
Said Khan and Sultdn Khalil Sultdn. Thereupon Mansur Khan 
entered Moghulistdn, and again met his paternal uncle Sultdn 
Mahmud Khdn. At this audience he also met Sultdn Said Khdn 
and Sultan Khalil Sultdn, who were his younger brothers. 

After this division had occurred, Sultdn Mahmud Khdn was no 
longer able to remain in Moghulistdn, being incapable of directing 
his affairs there : so he repaired to Mdvard-un-Nahr (as has been 
told) and was there slain. 

When Mansur Khdn heard of Sultdn Mahmud Khan’s expedition 
into the \yil&ya{\ country [of Mdvdrd-un-Nahr], he marched against 
his brothers, who were in Moghulistdn with the Kirghiz and the 
rest of the Moghuls, who had stayed behind. On his anival, a 
battle took place in Chdrun Chdldk. The fight was a fierce one, 
and ultimately Mansur Khdn came off victor. The two brothers 
fled to **the vildyaV' ^ On reaching Andijan, the governor of that 
place put Sultdn Khalil Sultdn to death: but his brother, Sultan 
Said Khdn, escaped to Kabul; all of which is related in Part II. 

Mansur Khdn carried off to Chdlish * and Turfdn, all those of 
the Kirghiz, and other Moghul tribes, whom he found in Moghul¬ 
istdn. As the Kirghiz wore the originators of all the revolts in 
Moghulistdn, he put most of them to death by stmtagem. A few' 
of them, however, fled to Moghulistdn. After this he made in¬ 
roads on the Kdlmdk and was, as a rule, victorious. Thus the 
affairs of the Khdn prospered; though *from time to time, he 
met with opposition from the side of his brothers. One of them, 
Aimau Khwdja Sultdn, twice rose against him and was twice 
subdued, without more being said; however, on the occasion of 
his revolting a third time, he was seized and handed over to 
Ydrdka Atdka, who received orders to put him to death. But in¬ 
stead of obeying, he hid Aiman Khwdja Sultdn, telling the Khdn that 

‘ Into which vildycU —i.e. country or province—ia not mentioned, cither here 
or where it occurs just above. In both instances it is proh-ibly Mavara-un-Nahr 
that is intended, though the word appears' to be used, iu this and other Persian 
books, to denote any foreign country—as is the cose in modern Hindustani. 

* The modern Kora-sh^r. 
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he had earned out his commiBsion. A year after thie, Babajak 
Sultan, another brother of the Kh4n, from him, and betwk 
himself to Bai and Kusan. 

These two places, since their destruction [virdn] by Mirza Ab4 
Bakr and Jabar Birdi, had fallen into desolation and ruin. But 
B4b&jak came and cultivated the ground, and restored the fort 
which had been destroyed. Then Mansur Khan came against 
Bab4jak Sultan, and in the first place, tried to bring him to terms 
of peace, but Babajak said: “ How can I put any trust in you ? 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan was also your brother, and you slew him 
like an enemy: I have no longer any faith in you.” Then Mansur 
Khan repented of having killed Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and could 
make no reply. But Yar4ka At4ka interposed : “ I had the pre¬ 
sumption to act in opposition to your orders, and kept your 
brother alive.” Mansur Khan was very grateful, and on account 
of this action, raised Yaraka Ataka to a very high lank. He then 
sent Aiinan Khwaja Sultan to Babajak Sultan, who thereupon came 
and offered submission to the Khan, and made terms of peace. 

In the meanwhile, news arrived of the victory Sultdn Said 
Khan had obtained over Mirza Aba Bakr, and of his conquest of 
Kashghar. Babajak Sultan sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Said 
Khan, who was rejoiced at his coming. (Babajak Sultan and 
Mansur Khan were born of the same mother; as were also Sultdn 
Said Khan and Aiman Khwaja Khan.) This is related more fully 
in Fart 11. 

Mansur Khan stood in great fear of Sultan Said Khan, because 
he had been the cause of the death of Sultan Said Khan’s own 
brother, Sultan Khalil, and many violent disputes arose be¬ 
tween them. Mansur Khan was convinced that this would 
cause an eternal enmity between them, but contrary to his expec¬ 
tations, Sultan Said Khan sent an ambassador, with an escort, to 
his elder brother Mansur Kh4n, and begged for an interview. The 
meeting took place between Aksu and Kusan in the year 912,* 
in which Sultan Said Khan declared his submission and obedience 
to Mansur Khan, and ordered the Khutha to be read in the latter’s 
name; thus a complete reconciliation was brought about between 
the two brothers, as a result of which their countries, during a 
period of twenty years, enjoyed the most perfect peace and security. 
Any one, for example, could' travel alone from Kamul,* in* Khit4i, 

* The date 912 is wrongly trauscribed in all the texts. It should be 922, as 
is shown in the next chapter but one, where a chronogram for the event in 
question is given, which works out 322—obviously the correct date—1516. 

• Nowadays usually called Kumul —sometimes Kdmil. The modem Chinese 
name is Udmi, as it was also at the time of the Mings, who were coeval with the 
events here related. More ancient names were I-gu and I-chou. Sir H. Yule 
mentions a Itishop of Ktmul, about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
believes the place have tiecn a Nestorian See. (Klaproth’s Tableaux JJisUnique$f 
map: Yule’s Mareo Folot i., p. 213). 
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to Andijin, without haying any duties levied upon him; and 
would taken every night, as a guest, into some house [on the 
road]. May God place these two just and righteous brothers in 
the Garden of Paradise! 

During these twenty years, Mansur Eh4n made several holy wars 
against Ehitai, and always returned mansur [victorious].^ In one 
of these holy wars, Mir Jab4r Birdi met his death, as did also 
Bandagi Ehwaju Tajiiddin Muhammad. This latter was one of the 
Ehwajas of Kusan, and was descended from Maulana Arshad> 
ud-Din, who converted the Moghuls to Islam, as has been already 
related. He made his studies under Maulana Ali Gharrdn of Tus 
(upon whom be mercy), and also spent much time in the company 
of that Axis of Axes, Khwaja Nasiruddin Ubaidullah, and partioi* 
pated in the benevolent glance of his Holiness 

I once heard from the lips of Ehwaja Tajuddin the following: 
** I was one day visiting his Holiness, and was seated near him, 
when he remarked that it was necessary to abstain from * doubtful 
morsels.’ I looked round the company, and saw they were all 
men of piety; I was the only one present who was not an abstainer 
[an ascetic], and 1 took an oath that, from that time forward, 1 
would eat no food that was not pronounced absolutely lawful by 
him. So have me excused if I touch not any food at your table.” 
1 have mentioned this to show what a pious and abstinent man 
Ehwaja Tajuddin was. He was in attendance on Sult4n Ahmad 
Ehan and Mansur Eh4n for fifty years, or rather these Ehins 
were his disciples. And he accepted, during all this period, neither 
offering nor gift, whether it were from the Ehans or the Suiting 
or the generals of the army, or from peasants or merchants. The 
Ehwaja occupied himself, also, with commerce and agriculture. 
And from these occupations there accrued to him, by the blessing 
of the Most High Glod, great wealth. And what urbanity did he 
not show, every year, towards the Ehins and the Amirs! The poor 
and indigent—nay, more, the peasant, the villager, the artisan, and 
the merchant, all profited [by his wealth]. For this reason no one 
denied him anything, and all the affairs of the kingdom were laid 
before him in detail. He was, in very truth, a great and loving— 
a generous and zealous man. 

In one of the holy wars against £!hitai, he was slain before 
Mansllr Eh4n’s eyes. (May God’s' mert^ be upon him.) When 
Mansur Eh4n had disposed of these holy wars in Ehit4i, he fought 
a pitched battle with the Uzbeg Eaz&k at a place in Moghulistsn 
cidled Arish,^ where he was defeated; and Sufi Mii z4, who was a 

> For some remarks on these wars, see latrodootion, Bee. V. 

’ This Ariah in Moghulistan oan hardly be traced for certain, though names 
such as Ary»t Aryatyn^ etc., often occur on tM detailed Bussian maps of &e region 
which represents Moghulistan. In all probability it was situated towards the 
eastern conhnes of the Moghul teizituty, and can Maieeiy be the same as the 
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Begjik and the diief minister of the KHin, was killed. After this 
event [Mansur] made fewer expeditions from Oh&lish and Turf&n. 

Subsequent to the death of Sultdn Said Eh&n, he marohed against 
Aksu. Twice he failed and was obliged to retfre, and in the year 
950 he died (may God illumine his proof 1} at the age of about 
sixty years. Except Yunus Khin, no other Kh4n of the Chaghatdi 
line attained such an age. He ascended the throne,^ in the year 
907, at the age of sixteen, and reigned forty-three years. No other 
Ohaghatai Khan ever reigned as long as this. Nor did any of 
the Moghul Khdns enjoy so long a life and reign. He adorned his 
days from the first to the last with blessings and charitable gifts. 
He passed the whole of his time in the study of the holy law, or the 
reading of the Koran. I have heard from his intimates that he 
used to spend about one-fifth of his time in directing the affairs 
of the State, and all the rest in perusal of the Kor4n 
prayer [davat\ the prescribed prayers [namdz], and in reciting the 
names of God [Izkdr]. It would be hard to find any one among 
the Padishahs, or even among the most pious men \cM-i-mlulc\ who 
disposed of their time better than he did. And in consequence of 
this he was blessed with a long life and earthly happiness, such as 
no one but he, of his line, has ever enjoyed. May God bless his 
heavenly life as he did his days upon earth 1 Amen. Oh God of 
both worlds 1 

He excelled in the conduct of life, in intelligence and prudence, 
and was skilled in state management and the control and organisa¬ 
tion of armies. By his nature he was not at all addicted to the 
customs and ceremonies of kings, or to the grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence of Ehins, but rather tried to do without ceremony, and to 
live as simply as possible. In no way whatever did he make any 
distinction between himself and the rest of his people. He knew 
the Koran by heart, and had a very accurate Reader^ who was better 
versed in the Koran than any one else in the country. His name was 
** Hafiz Magas-i-sag.” ^ But in his innermost nature, this man was 
so unbalanced and his acts were so revolting, that to mention them 
would bo a reason for withdrawing behind a curtain! It was 
under this man that Mansur Khan learnt by heart the Kaldm-Ullah. 
Some of his officers one day^uggested, in private, to the' Khan that 
H4fiz Magas was not worthy to be his teacher, seeing that his, mind 


Arishtnentioned in Port II. (p. 378) in connection with Ak-kum, as that place 
appears to have lain bejond Ihe north-western limits of Mozhuhstan. (See note 
4,p.878.y 

* That is to say, the throne of Aksu and Turfan. 

■ Tkldeot—reading and meditating on the Koran. The Nemdx means the five 
prescribed prayers or litanies of the day—^the Arabic $aldt. Ddvat literally 
means ** supplication,” and is used for private, or spontaneous, prayer.—B. 

* The name would mean “ the Hafiz of the ^ of the dog.” A H&flz is one 
who has committed to memory the whole of the Eor^n. 
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was totally unsound. . . Thus it is evident that Mansur Khan 
was a religiously inclined monarch. He spent the whole of his 
life in the practice of Islam. 

He left behind him two sons, Shih Khan and Muhammad Sult&n, 
and one daughter, whom Sultan Said Khdn took for his son Eashid 
Sultan, as is mentioned in Part II. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

SHA.H KHA.X, SON OF MANSUR KHAN. 

At the end of his life,Mansur Khdn had raised his eldest son Shah 
Khdn to the throne, while hp himself withdrew to the cell of retire¬ 
ment. His son succeeded to all his authority, and is at this day— 
952 [1546]—the reigning Khdn in Turfan and Ohalisb. But in his 
treatment of his father’s adherents, in his direction of the Kbdnate, 
and in his regal proceedings, he has adopted displeasing ways, and 
has become notorious for his bad manners, of which it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to speak. Even while his father was yet alive, he bad 
stained the garments of good reputation with the pollution of 
disobedience, and he does not now regard the memory of hie dis¬ 
tinguished father in the way that is becoming and fit; nor has he 
shown such signs of piety and prosperity as would be worthy of 
his good father. 

It is the practice of historians to recount everything as they find 
it, whether worthy or unworthy of mention. For it is not their 
object to write down the good qualities of princes, and to omit all 
their bad actions, but rather to reproduce all facts without dis¬ 
crimination, in order that they may leave behind them a record of 
the people of this world. Thus all men in power, as well as others, 
reading their histories, may profit by their advice, and may see 
what have been the various fruits and results of praiseworthy 
habits, on the one hand, or blameable actions on the other: also 
that they may accept the lesson lo be learnt from observing the 
way in which the memory of different princes has been preserved, 
and may, in short, incline to good deeds and avoid evil ways. 

* The remaiuder of this passage is unfit f((ir translation. In Persian it stands 
ns follows; In Hdfiz ISIagas IniR ustadi nist chi dar ghrdyat bf i*tiddlf ast. Az 
juiuln linki linl darfn nizhA ba uuida gdvi girifta-and. Shdgirdiyi Khdn ilrd obi 
mundsib bdshad.” Khdn'guft: “Man azii Kaldui-Ullab yad inikardam, mdda- 
giiv u Yaz‘-i-badan ydd nakbwdbam girift.” 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

SULTAN SAID KHAN, SON OF SULTAN AHMAD KHAN. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had eighteen sons. The eldest was Mansur 
Khdn, of whom I have just spoken. Next to him came Iskandar 
Sultan, who died a natural death, after his father. Then came 
Sultdn Said Khan, who was fourteen years of age when Saltan 
Ahmad Khdn went to [the assistance of] his elder brother, Sultdn 
IMahmud Khdn. He had taken with him, on this occasion, two of 
his sons: namely Sultdn Said Khan and Babajdk Sultdn. 

While the two Khans were together, Sultdn Said Khan passed 
his days in the cell of instruction of my father, and under the 
kindly protection of my uncle. [This lasted] up to the time of the 
battle at Akhsi, between the two Khans and Shahi Beg Khdn (which 
has been mentioned). In the flight which ensued, Sultan Said 
Khdn was struck by an arrow in the thigh, and the bone was 
broken; so ho threw himself onto a side path.^ After the flight 
and rout had subsided, some of the people of that district found 
him, but as his log was broken, they did not remove him from 
whore he lay. After a few days had passed, and ho was almost 
recovered, they toc^k him before Shaikh Bayazid, Governor of 
Akhsi. An account of Shaikh Bdyazid and of his brother, Sultdn 
Ahmad Tambal, will bo found in Part II. Shaikh Bdyazid kej)t 
Sultdn Said Khdn in iirison. 

In tho year following, when the corn was high, Shahi Beg 
Khan again came against Farglidna and Sultdn Ahmad Tambal. 
Sultdn Ahmad Tambal and Shaikh Bdyazid, together with all their 
brothers, were put to death by Shahi Beg Khdn, who then pos¬ 
sessed himself of Farghdna. Sultdn Said Khdn, who was in prison, 
by tho order of Shaikh Bdyazid, was now released and conducted 
before Shdhi Beg Khdn, who treated him as his own son, and being 
moved to pity at his sad condition, took him to Samarkand. From 
there he took him on his campaign against llisdr and Knnduz, at 
the time when Khusrau Shdh had just subjugjMtod the provinces of 
Hisdr, Kunduz, and Baclakhshdn. When he had brought this^enter- 
prise to a close, he again returned to Samarkand. He next invaded 
Khwdrizm. But on the occasion of this expedition, the Khdn fled 
from him and came into Mogdiulistdn. He journeyed by way of 
Uzun Ahmad as far as Yatikand.* His uncle, Sultdn Mahmud 
Khdn, was at that time in Yatikand; with him he passed a few 


‘ Pnighula —side path or sheltered nook-—K. 
Buu for this name note, p. 180 . 
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days, "but finally, being wearied with the careless way in which 
his uncle conducted the affairs of the State, ho departed and went 
into Moghulistdu to visit his brother, Sultdn Khalil Sultan, who 
was governor of the Kirghiz. 

He remained four years with his brother, among the Kirghiz in 
Moghulistdu. During this period many transactions took place 
between Sultdn Mahmud Khan, Mansur Khan, and these two 
brothers. The result of these proceedings was that Sultdn Mahmud 
Khdn found, on account [of the opposition] of his nephews, that 
he could no longer remain in Moghulistdn. So ho went to seek 
Shdhi Beg Khdn, in hopes of kind treatment. But Shahi Beg 
Khan, as has been related, put him to death on the river of 
Khojand. When Sultdn Mahmud Khdn went abroad [to vildyaf] 
to visit Shdhi Bog Khdn, these two brothers remained in Moghul¬ 
istdn and the Kirghiz country. In the meanwhile, nows of tho 
approach of Mansur Khan’s army reached them. For Mansur 
Khdn had lod out an army from Ghdlish and Turfdn against his 
brothers, in order to seize the land of the Khirghiz and Moghulistdn. 
So Sultdn Said Khdn and Sultdn Khalil, having collected all the 
[fighting] men of the Kirghiz and tho Moghuls, took up a strong 
position at a place called Charun Chdk,^ ready to receive the enemy. 
On the arrival of Mansur with his army, the signal for battle was 
given, and finally Sultdn Said Khdn and Sultdn Khalil Sultdn were 
defeated. Mansur Khdn made tho Kirghiz march into Chdlish, 
as has been mentioned in tho account of Mansur Khdn. Sultdn 
Khalil Sultdn escaped from the fight with a considerable number 
of men, and came to Farghdna, [hoping] to fall in with his 
uncle Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, and to bo kindly treated by Shdhi 
Beg Khdn. But when he reached Akhsi he was put to death by 
Jdni Beg Khdn, a cousin of Shdhi Beg Khdn, and governor of the 
country of Farghdna. 

Sultdn Said Khdn, for some time after the battle, took to 
robbery, but events soon came about which rendered impossible 
for him further sojourn in Moghulistdn. (These events are 
described in t’art II. To avoid repetition they have only boon 
given in epitome here.) In this state of hopelessness Sultan Said 
Khdn went to An^dn, and thence to Kabul,’to visit his (paternal) 
cousin Bdbar Pddmbah, the son of Omar Shaikh Mirzd, who 
received him with honour and kindness, and with whom he 
stayed for three years at Kabul. 

When Shah Ismail [defeated and] slew Slidhi Beg Khdn in 
Marv, Bdbar Padishah moved from Kabul to Kunduz, taking 
Sultdn Said Khan with him. At this same time Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzd, son of Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, and uncle of the author 

' Or Jdrun Jdk —^probably the same name that at page 125 was written Chdrun 
Ouildk, 

K 2 
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of this hibtory, invaded Andijan and, driving Jani Bog Sultan out, 
became himself master of the country. Ho then sent messengers 
to inform Babar Padishah of what he had achieved. Bdbai* 
Padishdh thereupon sent Sultan Said Khan and what Moghul 
Amirs ho had in his service, to Andijan. On his arrival there, 
Sultan Said Khan was received with ceremony by his undo 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, who also delivered over to him the 
whole of the territory which he had just subjugated. The Khan 
showed my undo every mark of honour, and according to 
the ancient Moghul custom, conferred upon him the title of 
Uluehegi,^ which became his hereditary office. 

Meanwhile Mirza Aba Bakr, having sot his heart upon the 
kingdom of Farghana, had collected an army in Kashghar, and 
was on the road to Andijan. The Khan marched out to meet him 
with an army of 1500 men. The two forces came into contact at 
a place called Tut-lugh,® about two faradkhs from Andijfln. By 
the help of God [that small body] of 1600 men overcame an army 
20,000 strong, after a very fierce struggle, and in consequence 
of this victory the fame of Sultan Said Khan was established 
among the surrounding Sultans. The Uzbeg SultAns from 
Farghana then began to assemble on the borders of Samarkand 
and I'ashkand. Afterwards, Babar Padishah engaged these 
Sultans in a battle at Hisar Shddman, and was victorious. By 
this victory he was enabled to rid Mavara-un-Nahr of all the 
Uzbeg, and he himself mounted the throne of Samarkand. In the 
month of Eajab of the year 917,® the Khan was again firmly 
established in Andijan. In the early spring [avval bahdr'] of the 
same year, the Uzbeg again entered Tashkand. Ubaid Ullah Khan 
advanced in the direction of Bokhara, in the neighbourhood of 
which place he fought a battle with Babar Padishah, who had 
come out to oppose him. Ubaid Ullah Khan was victorious, and 
Babar Padishdh retired defeated to Samarkand, whence, with¬ 
drawing bis family and all his belongings, he fled to Hisar. Thus 
the Uzbeg recovered their ascendency. The Khan remained in 
Andijan. 

Bdbar Padishah, meanwhile, appealed to Shdh Ismail for assist¬ 
ance. The latter sent,Mir Najm, one of his Amirs,'with 60,000 
men, to the Padishah, who having joined his own troops to ^heso, 
inarched on Samarkand. The* Khan, in the meantime, having 

‘ That is, “ chief of the tribe.” This title seems to have been a very old one 
among the Moghuls, though strangely enough the words ulm Iterii are both 
Turkish. At the time in question here—within the sixteenth century—it could 
have carried with it little more than a nominal office, though at au earlier jieriod 
the Ulmbegi ap]^ar8 really to have been ruler of his tribe, and the title then 
was iierhaps equivalent to “ King." 

* Previously written Tut-Luh. 

• June or July, 1511. 
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haras^d the Uzbegin the neighbourhood of Andijan, also marched 
towards Samarkand, and encountered Suyunj Khwaja Khan near 
Tashkand. All the other Kh&ns and Sultans had assembled in 
Samarkand and Bokhara to oppose Babar Fddishdh. But in the 
battle near Tashkand, between the Khdu and Suyunj Khwaja 
Khali, the fonner had 6000 men and the latter 7000; after a hard 
fight, the Khan was defeated and fled to Andijan.^ 

Your servant, the author of the present history, having taken 
leave of Babar Padishah, at the time when he went to join Mir 
Najm, entered the service of the Khan, who was in Andijan, and 
had just sustained a defeat at the hands of Suyunj Khwaja Khdn. 
In the siiring, the Khan went to the court of Kdsim Khan, who 
was luler of the Dasht-i-Kipchak. At that time his army 
numbered 300,000 men. Kasim Khan received him with so much 
respect and honour that tlie Khan remembered it for years after. 
On his return from that visit, he distinguished me from among 
my equals with the connection [muadharai] of Kurkdni. All this 
is related in. Part II. 

In the early spring of the year 920 all the great Uzbeg Sultans, 
with a very numerous army of warriors, advanced against Andijan. 
The Khan, not deeming it wise to offer fight, retired into 
Moghulistiln before the foreign army reached Farghana. When 
ho arrived at Yatikand they hold a council of war, and acting on 
the timely advice and persuasion of my uncle Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza (who was brother to Mirza Aba Bakr), they marched towards 
Kashghar, whore a terrible battle was fought, in which the army 
of that place was routed and obliged to retire witliin the fort of 
Kashghar. The Khan then marched on Yangi Hisar, which ho 
besieged for three months. At length the inhabitants entered 
into a capitulation with my uncle, and delivered up the fort. . 

On this news reaching Kashghar, the army that was in that 
town abandoned it. When the fugitives joined Mirza Aba Bakr 
in Yarkand, he too resolved on flight, and took the road to Khotan. 
The Khan iiuisued him to Yarkand, and then sent on troops after 
him, as far as the mountains of Tibet. Much booty in the shape 
of cloths, goods, cattle and horses fell into the hands of the Moghul 
army (as is described in the Second Part). , 

The accession of the Khan to the kingdom of Kashghar was in 
Kajab'of the year 920.''* At the end of that winter Aiman Khwaja 
Sultan, who was brother to the Khan, by the same father and 
mother, came from Turfan, as has been stated above. lie 
instigated and encourged his Amirg in the matter of the exter¬ 
mination of Mansur Khun, explaining to them the decline of the 

‘ One MS. has “ fled to Iliasnr,” but Andijan is obviously right. Dr. Bellew’s 
MS. appears to have had Andijiin. 

^ May and Juno, 1514. 
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Kljun’a power, and dwelling on the enmity that had existed in 
Moghiilistan, in times past, towards the Khan. But the Kh4n 
said : “ IIo is ihe elder brother; in former times I did not pay him 
due respect, and consequently he punished me. I ought on this 
account to bear him no enmity. The most fitting thing for mo to 
do, is to apologise to him for my shortcomings, and offer him 
reparation for the past.” He then sent ambassadors bearing 
words of peace and submission. At this message, Mansur Khan, 
whoso soul had come to his lips, from fear and foreboding, now 
received now life and joy without bounds. He came in fear and 
trembling to the conference [vnulalcdt], which was held between 
Alcsu and Kusan. The Khan showed him great honour, and 
agreed to read the Khutha and strike coins in his name. And all 
iho ill-feeling that he had formerly borne Mansur Khan, he now 
changed to brotherly affection and obedience. From this peace 
and reconciliation between the two brothers, resulted such sccuidty 
and prosperity for the people, that any one might travel alone 
between Kamul or Khitai and the country of Farghana, without 
provision for the journey and without fear of molestation. Some 
ingenious person, to commemorate this i)eace, invented the following 
chronogram, “ Du lashicar ha nishdt ”—that is, 922. [“ Two armies 
in happiness.”] 

The next year, when Muhammad Kirghiz had made raids into 
Turkistun and Farghdna, and had plundered the Musulinans, the 
Khan, in his desire to protect Islam, looked upon this action as an 
insult. He therefore sot forth to attack Muhammad Kirghiz, 
whom ho seized and threw into prison, where he remained for 
fifteen yeais. 

In 928 [1522] the Khan took his son Rashid Sultan intoMoghul- 
istan. He subdued the whole of Moghulistan and the Kirghiz, and 
a numlK>r of the people of Moghulistan supported Rashid Sultan. 
Finally’, on account of the superiority of the Mangit,^ the Uzbeg 

' The name here ren(l('i od Mangit is subject to several different readings, such as 
Manfakit, Man'okit, etc.; but tiiere can be little doubt that the author is pointing 
to the tribe of Mangif, or Mangni. The word occurs again in connection wilh 
tlie same events lower down, ttiongh it is there spelled differently, (see p. ‘M\). 

it would seem pornli^Slbll^ on historical grounds, to assume that the trib.il 
name of Mangit is intended. There is little to be found on the subject of theso 
jicnple. Abul Gbuzi tells up, quite shortly, that they dc8cen<le<r from Chingiz’s 
grandfather Bartau Kluin, while ltashid-nd>Din, according to Erdmann, includes 
Hiom m liis list of ‘ Black Tatars,* nr, tribes who were originally Mongol#*; but 
beyond theso brief roferetices t<» them, in the later Middle Ages, they do not 
ajiiiear to have altiacted much attention. They are said to have been a peoplo 
akin to the Nogai, and at about the period alluded to in tiie text (1522) were 
inhabitants of the Kipchdk steppes. They are known also to have become 
adherents <if 8hahi Beg Khan shortly before 1.hi8 date, and it neems quite possible 
that they may have had sutTlcient power to expel the Uzbeg Kaziik from tho 
KipchAk steppes, if these were their enemies. At a long subsequent date—iu 
the eighteenth century—tliedi'scendants of these Mangit rose in influence, till their 
chiefs I>e<*aiiio a ruliu dynasty in Bokhara. (See Abul Ghdzi p. 76; Erdmann’s 
Tcinudschin pp 16« and ssl'.); ami S. L. Poi.ln’s Muhnm. Ttynaat, ) 
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Kaza]^ being no longer able to remain in the Basht-i’-Kipchak, 
came over into Moghulistdn, to the number of 200,000 persons. It 
was impossible to resist them, so Bashid Sultdn retired with his 
men to K&shghar. 

Meanwhile the Kh&n invaded Badakhshdn, and conquered half 
of it, which is, to this day, subject to the government of Kashghar. 
This is a long story. The disputes that arose out of the claims to 
its inheritance made by Shah Begum (who has been mentioned) 
are related in Part. II. of this History. 

• The Khan twice invaded Badakhshan, once in the year 925 and 
again in 936 [1519 and 1529-30]. In the year 934 the Khan 
sent mo, with Bashid Sultan, to Balur, which is a country of 
infidels \Kdfiri9tdn\ between Badakhshan and Kashmir,’ where wo 
conducted successfully a holy war \^liazdt], and returned victo¬ 
rious, loaded with booty and covered with glory. 

A short time after this, it came about that some malicious and 
impure devils set up Aiman Khwaja Sultan in Aksu. This town, 
which from the date of the conquest of Mirza Ab4 Bakr (909), 
to the year 913, had been in a state of ruin, was now rebuilt by 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan. 

The Khan sent me, together with Bashid Sultan, to Aksu, whence 
we drove out Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and sent him to Kdshghar. 
Then, having set in order his military and civil affairs, I left 
Bashid Sultan in Aksu and re-entered the service of the Khan. 
Aiman Sultan was despatched to Hindustan, where he died a natural 
death. At the end of the year 938 [1532] the Khan made a holy 
war on the infidel country [Kdjiri8tdn\ of Tibet,**’ sending me 
forward in advance of himself. I had taken several of the fortai 
and subdued most of the country of Tibet, by the time the Khan 

' Balur or Bohr included Hunza, Naigar, Gilgit, Yasin, Chitml, Ac., ns will bo 
seen further on, note, p. 885. ^ 

* It may be noted here, that the only name for the province of Ladakever used 
by Mirza Haidar is Tibet. In this he is at one with all the Turki-speaking 
inhabitants of Central Asia, down to the present day. The word Jx$dak, or more 
properly La-taff», is a purely local one. The inconvenient circumstance, however, 
is that tlirougliout the Tarikh-i-Baehidi tlie name of Tibet is applied not only to 
Lndak, but to the wliole «)f the provinces under the rule of the priestly govern¬ 
ment of Ijn.s.sH—that is, to the region generally known in Europe as TUmt. In 
reading the Tarikh-i-}iu»hidi, therelore, it is necessary to discriminate between 
Ladak and Tilwt proper, on every occasion that the word occurs. In the present 
instance the author is speaking of Ladak only .-' Tho province of Balti.>tau 
(called always by our author Balti), which is situated to tho north of Kashmir 
and west bf Ladak, is known as Little Tibet ih all the ueighbourii^ regions, and 
to most Oriental writers; while Ladak is sometimes termed Great Tibet by way of 
distinction. The Jesuit missionary Desideri, in the MS. narrative of his travels 
during the early part of the last century (in possession of the Hakluyt Society) 
nearly always refers to Baltietan as “ the first. Tibet,” to Ladak as “ the second 
Tibet,” and to Tibet proper, or Lassa territory, as “the third Tibet.” The word 
TiMt, it may be added, though seldom or never used by tho natives of any of tho 
Tibetan provinces, is of purely Tibetaii origin, as explained by Mr. W. W. Bock- 
liill in the Journ. Rl. As. Soey. for Jan. 1891, p. 5. It has come to Europe, 
however, through Central Asia. 
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cumo np witb. mo. The two armies together formed a body of 
5000 men, which was a larger number of people than all Tibet 
could support in winter time. So the Eh&p. saw fit to send me, in 
company with Iskandar Sultdu, to Kashmir, with 4000 men, while 
he himself proceeded to Balti, which is a province between Tibet 
and Balur. He spent the winter there, engaged in a holy war, 
and in the spring returned to Tibet. 

I entered Kashmir that winter, and at the end of the season ^ 
fought a pitched battle with the kings \malilc\ of the country. 
Thanks to the Most High God, I came off victorious, and exter¬ 
minated the whole army of Kashmir and the kings. I might also 
have subdued the whole of the country, had it not been for some 
of those malignant persons who, by their words and actions, 
throw things into disorder, and who rendered the further reduction 
of the country impossible.^ Peace was made with the kings of 
Kashmir, and the daughter of Muhammad Shah, the Padishah of 
Kashmir, was given in marriage to Iskandar Sultan, while the 
Khutba was read and the coins struck in the Khan’s name. All the 
wealth of Kashmir, that it was possible to collect, was brought, in 
the spring following that winter, to the Khan in Tibet. The 
Khan, on my leturn, honoured me with every mark of royal bene¬ 
volence and favour, and sent me to Ursang, which is the Kibla 
of Khitai and Tibet,^ while he himself set out for Kashghar. 

* The winter of 1532--3. 

* The author is referring to “ malignant persons ” in his own camp— t.e. to one 
Ali Ta^nii and others of the Moghuls, ns will bo seen in Chap. cii. of the 
Second Part. 

, * Ursang can be no other than Lassa, under a corruption of the Chinese names 
of the two chief or central provinces of Tibet—viz., ITm and Tsang. These two 
names arc nearly always coupled, and used together to denote Tibet proper as a 
whole, BO that Mirza Haidar, hearing them paired in this way— Wu-Tsaiig — 
applied them to the capital city iustead of m the country. Nothing is more 
common among Asiatics than to give the name of the country to its chief town, 
or to employ (ho name of the capital for tho country at huge. In this 
Mirza Haidar is only using wliat may bu termed tho official Chinese designation 
for the country, at tho time ho wriitc-, for during tlio Sling peiiod, ns well ns 
during that of tlio Mongols (which preceded it), U’’«-7’wtwgf or Wu-*z'~tsang was 
the name for Tibet which had been adopted in tho official histories and geo- 
grapliies. Ijater, tho name Isjcame ehuuged into Si-Tsang, or Western Tmvg, 
and Tibet is known to tho Chinese of the present day by this combination. 'J'lie 
two outer provinces of Lassa-governed Tibet are Kdm, lying to the east of Wn, 
and Nguri to the north-west of Tmng. All the country to the north of Wu-Tsiivg 
and Nguri is usually kii6wn as- Chdng-tun, or the Northern Plain—ait elevateil 
desolate region with which the Lassa government seems scarcely to conCjern itself. 

When Mirza Haidar speaks of T/rsmtf/, as the “Kibla”—the cynosure, tho 
point of adoration—of the Chinese and T'ibetans, he could not have indicated 
Lassa more distinctly, although further on, in tho Second Part, ho gives some 
additional particulars concerning Urming, which could apply to no other place 
than Lassa. His spelling of tho n&inc has arisen from tho difficulty, which every 
Persian or Turki sixiaking Asiatic finds, in pronouncing tho combination ts —a 
difficulty just os formidable os the pronunciation of the st. Tho insertion of the 
letter r, hxt, in foreign names, is not auuiicomraou practice with Persian writers, 
as Amur for Amu, Manchur for Mauchu, etc. (Comp. Bretschneider, ii,, pp. 23-4, 
221, etc.) 
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At the time of his arrival [in Tibet] ho had become very weak 
and much reduced, from and during the whole peiiod 

of hie sojourn in Tibet he never quite recovered. Nevertheleeas, 
he was obliged, under any circumstances, to mako the [return] 
journey. When he reached a spot where dam-giri was prevalent, 
his pious soul took flight to the regions of the blessed. This was 
at the close of the year 939.^ All this is fully related in Part II. 
of this History. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

CONCERNING THE LAUDABLE VIRTUES AND RARE ATTAINMENTS OF 

sultIn said khan. 

3ultan Said EhIn was a noble, happy, and prosperous prince, 
and was adorned with acquirements and good qualities. He was 
nearly forty-eight years of age when he went to take up his abode 
in the dwellings of God’s mercy. His conduct of life was irre¬ 
proachable. His conversation was both graceful and eloquent, 
whether in Turki or in Persian, and when he showed favour to 
any one, he used to blush before speaking. He was always 
gftyj open-hearted, generous and affectionate. Por example, a 
certain Maksud Ali had struck the Kh4n in the left shoulder 
with an arrow, in some battle; [so severe was the wound] that 
the Khan suffered from it for two years and nearly died of it. 
During the time of his suffering, some men captui'ed Maksud Ali, 
so that the Khan might wreak his vengeance upon him. But 
wlien he was brought before the Khan, he treated him kindly, and 
though he had only one garment by him, gave it him. He also 
took him into his own society, and made him his companion, 
saying; “ 1 was vexed, but thou art welcome {nih amadi]'' and 
they continued good friends the rest of their lives. He performed 
many similar acts of generosity, several of which will *be found 
recorded in Part II. His liberality reached a high degree of per¬ 
fection. I was twenty-four years in his service. Such was his 
munificence that his household supplies were sometimes quite 
exhausted, and the royal larder was some days so empty, that he 
would go and take his meals in the haram. For the same reason 
his expenditure exceeded the revenue of the State. 

' The word here is datngir —lit. breath-seizing or choking; but the malady 
the writer points to is that of shortness of breath, and other distressing symptoms, 
produced by the rarefied air at great altitudes. (Bee note, p. 413). 

* The year 939 ended 23 July, 1533. 
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Ho was also greatly distinguished for his bravery. I was present 
at an attaoh which was led by him in person, and have described 
it in Part II. Moreover, I never saw his equal as an archer, 
among all the Moghul, Uzbeg, or Chaghatai ZJZms, either before 
or since. I have myself seen him shoot seven or eight arrows in 
succession, without missing his mark. When hunting deer, hares, 
or game birds, he would never fail to hit them with his arrow. 
And in the battles he fought against the Kirghiz and others in 
Moghulistan, he became celebrated for the way he discharged his 
shafts into their midst. Generosity such as his 1 have seldom seen. 
On one occasion, an assassin came and sought to take his life, but 
not finding an opportunity, stole a horse from the Khan’s stable 
and rode off. He was captured on the road, with the horse, and 
brought back. The prisoner said to the Khan: “ I came on a 
mission [dma\ but could find no opportunity of carrying it out, 
so I said : I will take a horse from the Khan’s stables, then I shall 
at any rate have done something.” The Khdn’s men all wished to 
kill him, but the Khan said to me: “Hand him over to your 
servants that they may take care of him, and do with him whatever 
you tell them.” When the people had dispersed the Khan said 
to me: “ As a thankoffering to God for having preserved me 
from that man, give him the horse he stole from me. Then tell 
your men to lot him secretly out of the camp, so that when he 
returns to his fellows they may not look upon him with con¬ 
tempt. Thus the poor man will, in a measure, have executed his 
mission.” 

Further, I never saw a more accurate reader than the Khan. 
However faulty the orthography might be, he would read off verse 
or prose without hesitating, in such a way that listeners might 
suppose he knew it by heart. He wrote Na^Jeh Tdlik excellently, 
and his spelling in Turki and Persian was faultless. He also 
composed letters [ inshd] well in Turki: other people could 011 I 3 ' 
have composed them with great difficulty and application. I have 
rarely met with such power and capability in writing verse [s7tir]. 
He never said poems by heart, but in assemblies nnd social 
gatherings, if any collectinn of odes [divdn] that was at hand was 
opened, and he wa^ given any metro and rhyme', he wonhl extem¬ 
porise a poem. If he repeated a poem once or twice, everybody 
could remember it; but he ^as not pleased if any one made a copy 
of it. 

I have remembered, and here reproduce, some of the extempore 
poems which the Khan recited in the assemblies. [Turki verses 

. . . .] 

I only once know him make verses in Persian.* 

' The aathor cites cue “Bait” of the Khan's Persian verses, which, however, 
is omitted in the translation. 
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Ho performed on the ‘ttd, and the sihtara, and the chdrtdra, and 
the ghachaJc, but best of all on the chdrtdra.^ He had a Bound 
knowledge of bone-ontting, and was skilled in making arrows. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

ABJ)UU KASIIID KHAN, SON OF SULTAN SA1I> KlIAN. 

At this date of 953,® Abdur Rashid, the most excellent son of 
Snltdn Said Khan, is on the throne of the Khans, and I (your most 
despicable slave), Muhammad Haidar, have insciibed and adorned 
my history with his glorious name. This book, beginning with 
an account of Tughluk Timur Khan (who was the first among the 
Moghul Khakans to be converted to Islam), down to Sultan 
Yunus Khan, is compiled from oral tradition and contemporary 
accounts, when they have not been found contradictory. Conflict¬ 
ing traditions have been omitted, on account of their probable 
inaccuracy. The history, from Yunus Khdn down to the end 
of the reign of Sultdn Said Khdn, has been fully treated of in 
Part IT. But in Part I. I have only given this portion of tho 
history in epitome, as it is long, and much repetition would not 
embellish my work. 

As, however, there is no account of Abdur Rashid Khan in 
Part II., it is fitting to give it in this place. 

At the time when the Khdn [Sultdn Said] was in Moghulistdn 
with his brother Sultdn Khalil Sultdn, Mansur Khdn also entered 
that country, and a battle was fought between them at Cbdrun 
Chdldk, in which the two brothers were put to flight. After being 
routed, they found that they could no longer remain in Moghulistdn, 
so they retii ed in distress to Andijdn, where tho Khdn was put into 
confinement. But he managed to escape, and went to Kabul, 
where his cousin Bdbar Pddishdh was. .(All of this is related in 

' M *Ud, the Arabic pame, whence our word Lute. Either th'' Sih-tdra, a 
three-stringed instrument, or the Chdrtdra, one of four strings (the tetracord), 
may be the original of the European guitar or cithar; but it is not clear from- 
•which name the word guitar has descended. Either one could be the parent. 
Badger’s dictionary gives the word kitdrah for guitar^ but it is possibls that the 
Arabs adopted the guitar (as they are known to liave adopted the lute) from 
Persia, and with the instrument, probably, the name. The OhacMe, according 
to the dictionaries, should be a kind of violin—or, at any rate, a stringed 
instrument. 

^ That is, 1546 a.i>., when the author was composing his history. 
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Part 11.) The mother of Abdur Bashid Khin was one of those 
tribes-people whom his fatlier had married, while they were in his 
service. She was with the Khdn when he was thrown into prison 
in Andijan, but the malignant Uzbeg had separated her from the 
Khdn, by whom she was seven months with child, of this same 
Abdur Bashid Khdn. When the Khdn joined Bdbar Fddishdh at 
Kdbul, news reached him that his servant was delivered of a sou. 
The Khdn told this news to the Padishah, who said to him : “ Call 
this boy Abdur Bashid, because it rhynies with Sultdn Said 
Khdn.’* And this is the origin of the name of Abdur Bashid, who 
was his father’s successor. 

When my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd, went to Farghdna 
and attacked the Uzbeg under Jdni Beg Sultdn, he cleared the 
country entirely of Uzbeg impurities, and sent a messenger to the 
Pddishdh in Kunduz, who brought him back Sultan Said Khan. 
Abdur Bashid Khdn had fallen into the unclean hands of the 
Uzbeg, but in consequence of those successes, he recovered his 
liberty and joined his noble father. When my sister, Habiba 
Sultdn Khdnish, came from Samarkand, the Khan married her, and 
entrusted Abdur Bashid Sultan to her care. She reared him with 
motherly attention and love, and Amir Ghuri Barlas was appointed 
his governor [Atdbeg]. He was at that time three years of age. 
Two years later Amir Ghuri Barlas died, and according to the 
Moghul usage, his office was given to his uncle, Ali Mirak Barlas 
Khdn. Thus Ali Mirak Barlds was appointed Atdbeg to Abdur 
Bashid Sultdn, and the charge of his education was given to 
Mauldnd Muhammad Shirdzi, a learned and noble-minded man, 
who passed all his valuable life in the service of the Moghul 
Khakans. He was chief judge [Sadr~{-Sudur'\ at the court of Sultan 
Said Khdn, where he exercised great influence. 

This Mauldnd was in truth the Atdbeg of Bashid Sulldn, while 
Ali Mirdk Barlds held the office only nominally. 

Bashid Sultdn was born in the year 915 [1509-10]. In 928, 
when he was thirteen years of age, the Khdn brought him into 
Moghul istdn. 

When Khalil Sultdn was killed by Jdni Beg Sultdn at Akhsi, 
his ^n Baba Sultdn was still at the breast, and like'Bashid Sultdn, 
was kept a prisoner by Jdni Beg Sultdn. At the time when 
Farghdna was subdued, he was brought to the Khan, who cdmo to 
love this nephew more dearly than he loved his own children. He 
gave the child in charge to Khwdja Ali Bahddur, who had formerly 
rendered great services to Sultdn Said Khdn, and appointed the 
Khwdja, Atdbeg to Bdba Sultdn. The Khwdja was a Moghul, and 
had spent most of his life in Moghulistdn; he was very devoted to 
that country, and was always longing to be there. For this reason 
he begged the Khdn to give Moghulistdn and the Kirghiz country 
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to Babi Sultan, saying that he himself would take [the boy] to 
Moghulistan, and would arrange the affairs of the Kirghiz and of 
Moghnlistan. The Khdn consented to this, and wished to send 
[them] off. My uncle, since he was father-in-law to Baba Sultdn, 
did not overstep the bounds of loyalty, but as he disapproved of 
the plan, he represented [to the Khdn] that the Moghuls had an 
unbounded love for Moghulistdn. If Bdbd Sultan were once 
established in that country, all the Moghuls would want to live in 
Moghulistdn; if the Khdn forbade the undertaking, Bdbd Sultdn 
would be offended; while if he did not forbid it, the departure of 
the people for Moghulistdn would be a source of injury to the 
Khdn; much anxiety would be caused, and the situation would 
give rise to many difficulties. “But if, [he went on to say] Bashid 
Sultdn takes him there, he is your son, and it can do you no harm 
for the people to follow him. Even if evil should result, you have 
only to control him—a course which cannot injure him. Although 
Bashid Sultdn is very young, it is advisable.that ho should go into 
Moghulistdn.” 

No one supported my uncle’s opinion. Mirzd Ali Taghdi in 
particular suppoi'ted the side of Bdbd Sultdn. 

In the meanwhile, Khwdja Ali Bahddur died (a natural death), 
so that the proposal was entirely abandoned, and the Khdn’s 
attention was turned to Bashid Sultdn, but heated discussions 
constantly arose concerning that matter. My uncle did his utmost 
to settle the affairs of Bashid Sultdn quietly, and represented [to 
the Khdn] that the right course to take was to release Muhammad 
Kirghiz from prison, where he had now been for a long time. He 
should [my uncle said] be brought out; a selection should be 
made from among the Moghuls who had flocks and herds and were 
desiix>us of returning to Moghulistdn, and these, accompanied by 
some of the groat Amirs, should all be sent off [to Moghulistdn] 
together. 

Finally the Khdn approved my uncle’s plan, and carried it out as 
had boon suggested. 

Having created Mirzd Ali Taghdi commander-in-chief, and 
appointed Muhammad Kirghiz, Amir of the Kirghiz, he sent them 
away. Just at this time Ali Mirak Barlds ^ied^and was succeeded 
in the service of Bashid Sultdn, by his sou Muhammadi bin Ali 
]\[irdk*Barlas; he also accompanied *the cxi>edition. 

Finally, at the insistence of my uncle, the Khan gave to Bashid 
Sultdn one-third of all his regal possessions, whether in men, 
soldiers, money, tents, or felt dwellfngs [hlmruah], and despatched 
him into Moghulistdn. On the day of the departure of Rashid 
Sultan, [the Khdn] sent to the haram for all his accoutrements, and 
said to me : “ Fasten on his sword and quiver for him, and help 
him to mount his horse; it may bo a good omen, and in the art of 
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war ho shall bo your pupil.” I performed this service, and tho 
Khiin himself, having stood up, repeated several times the Fdtiha^^ 
and then said: “ Do not forget that it was Mirzd Haidar who 
first fastened on your sword for you, and that you are his pupil; 
should any one ask you, whose pupil are you in the art of war, 
what answer will you make ? ” Bashid Sultan replied : “ [I shall 
say] that I am the pupil of such a one,” The Khan said : “ Ue is 
my pupil.” Having repeated this several times, and having once 
more recited the Fdtiha, tho Khan sent the party off. 

On the arrival of Bashid Sultan in Moghulistan, Muhammad 
Kirghiz brought together all tho Kirghiz and entirely subdued 
Moghulistan, where at that time there was a large army. It 
would take too long to recount the details. However, in conse¬ 
quence of tho opposition which Bashid Sultan and his followers 
and allies mot with from the Uzbeg Kazak, and also because of the 
hostility of tho Kirghiz, he was obliged to return to Kashghar. 
Then followed those incidents in connection with Baba Sultan and 
Shah Muhammad Sultan which I have given in Part II. Muhara- 
madi BarUs was also concerned in these matters, for it was to him 
they entreated the Khan to give the heritage of Shah Muhammad 
Sultan, by w'ay of retaliation. My uncle and I, however, opposed 
this plan. 

In short, in tho winter of that year, 934 [1528], the Khan sent 
me with Bashid Sultan to Balur, and in Balur I managed all the 
affairs of the army. Bashid Sultan was then eighteen years of 
age. He had no cultured men in his service, and had never had 
practice in conversation [kaab-t-muhdvara]. Those about him 
were all a sect of Muhammadans, who, though men in form, were 
but brutes in their manners, and what could he learn from the 
brutal ways of those people ? In spite of my own want of power 
and capacity [i8titdat\ I was superior to these people, and I passed 
my time with Bashid Sultan. So that when we returned, some 
little time after, the Khun fo;ind his son quite another person, 
and he said several times, both before mo and in my absence, to 
liashid Sultan, that he was delighted [niastioar^ with me. I had 
made Bashid Sultan a son to him, in that ho had won many 
victories with this army; and [ho added] “thanks be to God, 
my sou has come so near* to being what my heart would desire 
him to be.” * * 

Meanwhile nows came of the revolt of Aiman Khwaja Sultan who 
was at Aksu, and in spite of my own and my uncle’s efforts, wo 
wore unable to quell it. The account of this, and of the execrable 
proceedings of Mirzii Ali Taghdi, will be found in Part II. 

Finally, I w'as sent, together with Bashid Sultan, to Aksu. When 

' Fdtiha—iho “opener” or “beginner,’’ i.e. the opening chapter of tho Kordn. 
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we reached that town the whole population came out to receive 
us. Aiman Khwdja Sultan presented himself before the IDi&n. I 
remained six months in Aksu, where I conducted satisfactorily all 
military and civil afTairs. Before this, one day in MoghulistdOy 
the Khan was eating almonds; he broke one with his (blessed) 
teeth, and found that it had two kernels. He thereupon sent for 
Bashid Sultdn and myself, and gave one kernel to each of us, 
saying: ** It is an excellent and significant custom that when two 
men wish to become friends, each should eat one of the kernels 
from a double almond, and then become friends to one another. 
Thus, like the two kernels in one shell, nothing will separate 
them, and though two in appearance, they will really be one. I 
have told you to do this that you may be friends.” Both of us 
then respectfully kissed the ground, and drew oUr horses close 
together. The outcome of which was that, while we were in Aksu, 
we lived in great concord. Our affection, our unity, our mutual 
regard and confidence were beyond description, and our friendship 
was confirmed by sworn covenants. If I were to write down a 
description of our friendship and concord, the reader would cer¬ 
tainly doubt whether such a state of things really existed, and 
would attribute it to mere rhetoric. In a word, after six months 
we -parted with a hundred regrets at separation, but in hope of 
meeting again, and I returned to wait on the Khdn. At the hour 
of bidding farewell I extemporised an ode [(jihazal\ of which I 
here give four verses. [Verses] .... 

The year after my returning to his service, the Klian entered on 
a holy war in Tibet, sending me on in advance, so that before the 
Khan joined me, I had achieved a great deal in that country. An 
army of 5000 men was now in Tibet—a number that the country 
was unable to support. So I was obliged to retire to Kashmir, 
with Iskandar Sultdn, younger brother of Bashid Sultdn. Having 
passed the winter in Kashmir, I returned to the Khan the follow'- 
ing spring. This I have related [elsewhere], so there is no object 
in stating [details] here. While with the Khan in Tibet, he sent 
me to destroy the Idol-Temple of Ursdng, while he himself 
returned to Yarkand. I made a joumey of four months; but the 
Khan died on his way home. The Amirs who were with him at 
the time, sent express messengers to Jlashid Sultan to acquaint 
him with the event. They also sent the news to my uncle, who 
came to be present at the Khan’s funeral, and to take part in the 
lamentations [aza]. On the lOth of Mohanam, 940 [2nd August, 
1533], Bashid Sultan arrived, when'my uncle, having raised lamen¬ 
tations [by way of condolence], entered the presence of Bashid 
Sultan and was immediately put to death, together with Ali 
Sayyid, who was the sworn friend of my uncle. To commemorate 
the date of the martyrdom of these two men, the chronogram 
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**Kutild Ji(d)l-moharram^'[QiO'l was invented [meaning: the two 
men were killed in the month of Moharram.] 

It is the practice of the humane and the usage of the generous 
(and of these two qualities kings make boast) that when a person 
at any time renders them some particular service, they reward 
that person with various presents and favours. My uncle was the 
son of the daughter of Yunus Khan, and for generations [his 
family] had been at the head of the affairs of the Moghul Sultdns 
and Khikans. I have explained the prerogatives of the office of 
Vlw^egij in Part II. My uncle was one of the most distinguished 
men in the service of Bashid Sultan’s father, so much so that no 
one was more valued or prized than he; for he had rendered some 
most important services to Sultan Said Khan. The first was the 
conquest of Andijan, which liecame the keystone of the KhAn’s 
dominions. 

His second service was on the expedition against Kashghar, 
where he made such exertions, that had he not been of the party, 
all hope of taking Kashghar would have been relinquished. The 
Khan was in consequence grateful for his services, and rewarded 
him with favours in proportion. If my uncle had never been of 
service to Bashid Khan—nay, had he even committed offences 
against him, his faults ought to have been overlooked. But in 
addition to this, his invasion of Andijan delivered Bashid Khan 
out of the hands of the Uzbeg. It was, moreover, owing to the 
efforts of my uncle that Bashid Khan subdued Moghulistan—an 
event which was the cause of enhancing his dignity, and the 
commencement of his prosperity. For had the advice of Mirza 
Ali Taghai and Khwaja Ali Bahadur been' followed, Baba Sultan 
would have been sent to Moghulistan instead of Bashid Khan. 
He had always endeavoured to represent Bashid Sultan in a good 
light to the Khan. Aiman Khwaja Sultan had married his daughter, 
and by her had five sons, who were my uncle’s grandsons; yet, 
notwithstanding this, when it was suggested that Bashid Sultan 
should be sot up in the place of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and that 
this latter should be driven away, he made no objection, but rather 
exerted himself to the utmost to further the plan. It is not worth 
while here to detail his services. 

It was most astounding that all this should have been ignored, 
and that ho should, though innocent, have been put to death. * It is 
therefore all the more litting that his story should not bo told 
more fully; what God willed came to pass. Moreover, the retri¬ 
bution for this act is in Ilis power; and we should read and 
remember the verse, “Verily we belong to God, and unto God we 
return.” It is the more strange that those very mischief-makers 
who had caused a rupture in the affairs of Bashid Sultan, were 
those whom he raised to high dignities. In short, Mirza Ali 
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Tagh^i was appointed suooessor to my ttnole. and was sent to 
K&shghar, where, on his arrival, he omitted no act of cruelty, sucdi 
as putting to death my uncle's children and relatives.^ 

In a word, the accession of Bashid Eh&n was characterised by 
the shedding of innocent blood, and by an absence of humanity. 
[Verses. . . .] In the sight of the wise and pious, it is not light 
to shed blood, even for the kingdom of the whole world. After 
the murder of these faithful men, Bashid Ehan established himself 
upon the throne of the Khanate. When the news of the death of 
the Khdn reached Mansur Khdn, he marched against Aksu,-and 
Bashid Khdn went out to meet him. Mansur Khdn returned 
without achieving his object, and Bashid Sultdn likewise returned 
to his seat of government. The attempt was afterwards repeated 
,by Mansur Khdn; Bashid Khdn also marched out again, and 
returned with success and spoil. The Amirs in the service of the 
Khdn became apprehensive, on account of my uncle having been 
put to death without cause. On this account they lost all con¬ 
fidence, and Mirzd Ali Taghdi fled towards Karatigin. [Verses...] 

When Mirzd Ali Taghdi fled from that execrable devil,^ he was 
joined by the rest of the Amirs ; and having seized some of the 
Khdn’s children, they all made off to Khotan and rose in open 
rebellion. Bashid Khdn then went after them; all the people 
[of Khotan] came out to receive him, except a few of the Amirs 
who remained in the fort. These [Amirs] were all bound and 
brought before Bashid Khdn, who spared their lives, but ordered 
them all to be banished. Thus he did not kill these men who had 
committed a crime and were deserving of death, and whose neglect 
of duty had been proved, though, on the other band, he had publicly 
murdered my uncle, in spite of his near relationship, bis countless 
services, his innocence of all offence, and bis strong protestations of 
loyalty. 

[Verses.] No one can comprehend the ways of this lower world. 

The Godhead seems always to be upside-down. 

All faithful men come to a bad end, and the wicked triumph 
over them. 

After he had tiiiished this affair of the Amirs, ho banished all his 

*30 

' Here follows a tradition concerning Muhammad and his son-in-law Abui As, 
which, daving no bearing on our hi&tory,*ia omitted in the translation. The 
story is taken, says Mirza Haidar, from the work of Shaikh Said Kazaruni, 
entitled Siyar-unmihi —‘’The Virtues of the Prophet." (See Eieu’s Catalogue 
Brit. Mut. it., p. G21 a.) 

^ It apiiears, at hrst sight, that the author ds here alluding to the Khan, Abdur 
Rashid; but my impression is that Muhammadi Barlus is meant. In spite of the 
bitterness of feeling which Mirza Haidar evinces against Abdur Bashid, he is 
careful not to abuse him; but with the Barlus it is otherwise, aud seeing that a 
little lower down we are told that the Khan was led and ruled by Muhammudi 
Barlus, who is called by various abusive names, it seems likely that ho is the 
person here referred to as an ‘‘ execrable devil.’' 
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paternal aunts anil sisters and mothers; among the rest Zainah 
Sultan Khiinim, who had been the favourite wife of Sultan Said 
Khtin. He next contracted an intimacy and friendship with the 
Ussbeg-Shaiban, who had been old enemies (as has been already 
related), and did his best to exterminate the Uzbeg-Eazak, who 
were old friends; and to the Uzbeg of both sides [tribes] Rashid 
Khan gave his own sisters in marriage. As the Uzbeg-Shaibtin 
were old enemies, Rashid Khan put an end to this [enmity] by 
giving his sister [in marriage], which was a base action. In short, 
liaving allied himself with the Shaiban, ho entirely crushed the 
Uzbeg-Kaztik. Still if we leave aside all consideration of the 
ancient covenant, the overthrowing of the Uzbeg-Kazak was, in 
truth, a mighty achievement. Since the time when Sultan Vunus 
Khdn defeated Buruj Oghlan at Kara Tukai (in the year 877) up to 
this date, there have been many battles between the Uzbeg and the 
Moghuls, and the Uzbeg have always been victorious; for during 
all this time the Moghuls had never gained a single success over 
the Uzbeg. But Rashid Khan did gain a victory over them, and 
this exploit of his was a really groat one. For although his 
grandfather, Sultan Ahmad Khdn, overcame the Uzbeg (as has 
been related), yet it was only in plundeiing forays; he never won 
a victory over them in a real pitched battle. Rashid Sultdn 
defeated their troops in order of battle. 

Up to this point I have heard the story of Rashid Sultdn from 
reliable sources in llindustdn and Kashmir, and have committed it 
to writing. After his victory over the Uzbeg he marched on 
Andijan and Turfan. But the sources from wliich I derived the 
details of this matter not being trustworthy, I have not thought 
fit to enter them, and have therefore drawn in the reins of my pen 
from [writing] of these things. 

All those unworthy acts with which people have reproached 
Rashid Khdn, were committed either for the sake, or through the 
effortsi of Muharamadi Barlds. The origin of this man’s influence 
is not evident, for neither had he rendered such service as to 
merit elevation in rank, nor had he ever displayed such great 
bravery or good qualities, as to gain for himself distinction. 

Rashid Khdn was led, mounted, [mxirtaMl)] by- him in all his 
affairs. If I were 'to relate all, the reader, who has not himself 
witnessed these things, would regard them as incredible# The 
epithet of “ Himdr ” [Ass] which is applied to the tribo of Barlds, 
was, indeed, fully applicable to that particular Barlds. It would 
be quite out of place for me tp relate how he urged Rashid Khdn 
on to kill, or banish, his uncles and mothers and Amirs, and to 
change his haram; therefore I have thought it better to avoid this 
matter altogether. 

At the present time tlio Most High God has delivered Abdur 
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BaBhid Ehdn from that calamity, and has carried off the ass 
{himarl with the drunkenness [JfcAmdr] of death. It is to be 
hoped that, this time, the reins of power may become united in the 
hands of intelligence, and that trouble may be kept at a distance. 
Also that the Khun may follow in the approved ways of his 
honoured father and distinguished ancestors; that his mind may 
be enlightened, and that he may not, for the sake of an ass, engage 
in the extirpation of meritorious persons. 

May the Most High God, of His gracious favour, cause justice to 
issue from the throne of the Khanate for many years to come! 
May the Khun avoid all that is displeasing in the sight of God 
and His Prophet, and may ho lepent him of his former deeds! 
Amen ! Oh Lord of the worlds ! 

Though Abdnr Rashid JChan's power’s of discrimination were 
faulty, he v/as strong of bod}', sound of limb, and without an equal 
in the art of conversation. Excepting his father, I have rarely 
seen an archer like him. He was bravo even to rashness. In 
elegant conversation he was as a peerless pearl; and he had also 
wiitten several letters to a great personage. He played several 
instruments to perfection, and had groat aptitude for all arts and 
crafts. Once, for example, he cut a tree out of paper, and painted 
all the branches, the leaves, and the trunk in their proper colours ; 
he did it so skilfully that even the masters of that craft were 
astounded. Since the time of my absence has been protracted, I 
cannot answer for all his acquirements. But in those arts which 
I was myself cognisant of, I know him to have excelled. Not 
being a musician, I cannot praise his performance on instruments 
with justice,^ nor can I say anything of what he acquired during 
my absence. He was, besides, a good Musulman and inclined to 
justice and equity. But, by allowing himself to be influenced by 
the violent Muhammadi, he performed many unjust acts. Please 
God that ho may now persist in the path of justice I 


CHAPTER LXX. * 

ffO 

END OF PAIIT I. OF THE* TARircn-I-RASHIDI. 

What right have I, with my poor learning and my want of 
capacity, to attempt to make my styleloss reed flow upon the 
white [sheet] of literature ? 

* This must have been wrilten about the time when, according to Abul Fazl 
(tlie historian of Akbar), blirzn Hnidnr was giving so mucli attention to music 
tlint he neglected the aflaii's of the Kashmir State, of which he was regent, (Sec 
Erskine, Hint., ii. p. 368, nnd Sec. i. of the Introduction to this volume.) 

L 2 
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My justification lies in the fact that 1 have, during my life, 
collected many authentic facts concerning those Moghul Eh&k&ns 
who were Musulmdns, and have also myself played a part in their 
history. At the present time there is no one hut myself who 
knows these traditions. Thus, if I did n(^ make the attempt, it is 
probable that the memory of the Moghuls and their Ehik&ns 
would be altogether lost. 

The history of the Moghuls and their Ehdns can be of little 
interest to any but the Moghuls themselves, for they have now 
become the most remote and insignificant of tribes, whereas 
formerly they were, through the power and resolution of Chingiz 
Eh4n, the lords of the world. Chingiz Khan had four sons to 
whom he left the world, dividing the cultivated countries and 
deserts into four parts, and giving one quarter of the earth to each 
of these sons. Every mention in histories of the Tllm Arhaa, or 
“ the four hordes,” refers to these four divisions. The learned MirzA 
Ulugh Beg has written a history which he has called Ulm Arhaa. 
One of the four hordes ” is that of the Moghul, who are divided 
into two branches, the Moghul and the ChaghatAi. But these two 
branches, on account of their mutu'al enmity, used to call each 
other by a special name, by way of depreciation. Thus the 
ChaghatAi called the Moghul Jatah, while the Moghul called 
the ChaghatAi Kardwdnds.^ At the present date there are no 
ChaghatAi left excepting the kings, who are the sons of BAber 
FAdishAh; and the place of the ChaghatAi is now occupied by 
some [other] civilised people. But of the Moghuls there are 
still about 30,000 in the neighbourhood of Turfan and KAshghar. 
MoghulistAn has been seized by the Uzbeg and the Kirghiz. 
Although the Kirghiz belong to the tribe of Moghul * they have, 
on account of their repeated rebellions against the KhAkAns, 
become separated from them. All the Moghuls have become 
MiiKulmans, but the Kirghiz are still infidels, and hence their hos¬ 
tility to the Moghuls. The Moghuls have become a most isolated 
and paltry people. No one but a Moghul could be interested in 
this history; but though fully recognising my lack of literary 
capacity, I have not shrunk from doing the best in my power. 

' Sumo remarks on these mten-tsting points will be found in the Introduction, 
See. iv. 

* This is a somewhat '‘inbarrassing statement. It would seem, at first sight, 
that tlie auther means to class the Kirghiz and Moghuls ns one people, or race; 
but the word Kaum in the text, meaning “tribe” or “nation,” is not, I think, 
used in a racial sense. The sentence runs, Agarchi Kirghiz ham Kaumi az 
Moghul ast , and iny impression is that thic author means the connection 
between the two people to be regarded as a political, rather than a racial one : 
that is, that the Kirghiz were understood to belong to the Moghul kingdom, or 
were one of the tribes subject to the Moghul Khans, while the Uzbegs had no 
connection with the Moghuls. The word Kaum is often used in a very broad 
sense in Persian. It is unfortunate that neither of the Turki MSS. used for 
this translation contnins this part of the history. 
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It is the practice of authors to excuse themselves, and beg for 
pardon if they have made any^ mistakes or blunders in their work. 
But 1 will not make such a^logy as those who say:—** If there 
bo any mistakes or blunders ”—for I know that my book is full of 
mistakes from beginning to end. My object is not to extol my 
own merit, but simply to write a memoir, that the history of the 
Moghuls may not be entirely forgotten; and that if, by chance, 
any of the Moghul Ehakdns should wish to know his genealogy, 
he shall be able to find it in this book. 

Of those Moghuls who were not Musulmans, I have not mentioned 
more than the names; for an infidel, though he attain to the 
splendour of Jamshid and Zohhak, is not worthy of having his life 
commemorated. This TdriJeh-i-Bashidi was completed at the end 
of the month Zulhijja of the year 953,^ in the town of Kashmir 
(may God defend her from ruin and destruction) five years after I, 
Haidar Mirza son of Muhammad Eurkan, had ascended the 
throne. 

* February, 1547. 


END OF PART 1. 
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PART II. 


PROLOGUE. 

I WOULD lay before the wise and critical that I, the least of God’s 
servants, Muhammad Haidar, known among my intimates as Mirza 
Haidar, son of Muhammad Husain Kurkan, have been continually 
possessed of the thought that the rank and dignity which historians 
attain to, is not so high that one should have a craving for it. 
Still, there can be little doubt that this poor history (which has 
been driven by the ■whirlwind of pride and the waves of ignorance 
and intoxication, from the sea of incapacity upon the shores of 
small literary attainment) may bo regarded as of some value by the 
divers in the ocean of excellence, who have concealed in the shells 
of perfection, the pearls of poetry and the precious stones of prose. 
According to the saying: “ Necessity makes lawful that which is for¬ 
bidden,” and because certain important events in the annals of 
the Moghul Khukans have been entirely forgotten, I was induced, 
as far as time should permit, to narrate some of the most trust¬ 
worthy facts in their history. 

When the Moghul power was high, many eminent men flourished, 
and some wrote their people’s history. Now, for more than a 
hundred years nothing of the sort has been done—no trace of these 
men remains, nor of their writings. Nor does any sign remain of 
their prosperity and civilisation, except here and there a ruined 
tower or fortification; and in some towns the relics of a 
monastery, a college, a mosque, a portico, or a minaret, still exist, 
because their foundations being of stone, or for some other reason, 
God willed that they should endure. No vestige of these men 
survives and no one knows anything concerning them. For 
during this long lapse of time, all have become strangers to the 
old customs and ways of learning. Since the conversion of the 
Moghuls to Islam, more especially, no history of them has been 
written. But the learned men of Mavara-un-Nahr and KhorAsan 
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and Ir4k, who have written the annals for their own kings, have 
made mention of the Moghuls, just where it has suited the context, 
while they have paid no attention to them when not conneoted 
with their own country. Among these histories may be mentioned 
the Mujma ut Tavdrikh ^ of Khwaja Hashid-ud-Din; the Tdrikh-i- 
Guzida ^ of Khwaja Hamid Ulluh ]\Iustaufi; the Zafar-Ndma ® of 
MauUna Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi; the Tdrikh-i-Manzum* of 
Maulana Abdur Bazzak; and the Vim Arhaa ^ of Mirzti Ulugh Beg. 
Among these I have sought carefully for any mention of the 
Moghul Khakans, but have found nothing very connected [ba 
iartib']. In my early years, I was much drawn to the study of the 
history of my forefathers, and in those days there were still alive 
some of the Moghul Amirs and nobles (some over one hundred 
years of age, some under). But it never occurred to my father or 
my uncles to commit to writing what they had heard concerning 
the Kbakans, from their parents, and other trustworthy sources. 
And now they have all been dead for some time. [On this 
account] I intend, God willing, to write an account of the Moghuls 
after their conversion to Islam, basing my facts upon histories and 
reliable traditions, in addition'to what I have myself witnessed in 
my own times. But not finding that I had capacity or talent 
sufficient to justify my setting out on this bold venture, I have 
resolved to begin by making a trial on those events of which I 
have been an eye-witness, and then, should I by the grace of God 
succeed, I will proceed with my original plan of writing the 
history of the Moghul Khakans. 

> The correct title of this work is Jdmi 'utlavdnhh. It ia a genoral hiatory of 
the world from the earlioat times to a.h. 700, and gives a special account of tho 
Moghuls. (See Dr, Bieu’s Catalogue, i., p. 74.) 

’ A general history from the earliest times to a.h. 780, by Hamid Ullah Mus- 
taufi, ^zvini. (Rieu, i., p. SO.) 

* A history of Timur. 

* The proper title is MatlaH Sa*adain oa Majmu~i~Bahrain, by ‘Abdur Bazziik 
bln Isliak us Samarkaudi—Manzum ” here, may mean “ well arranged.”) 
(Rieu, i., p. 181 b.) 

A history of Chingiz Khan, his ancestors and descendants, down to tho time 
of Timur. (Rieu, i., p. 164.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEIGIJTNING OF PART 11. OF THE tArIKH-I-RASHIDI, WHICH CONTAINS, IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS, WHAT TOOK PLACE AMONG THE MOOHUL ULUS 
AND THE UZBEQ AND THE CHAGHATAI. 

At the time of my birth, which was in 905, and for which the 
chronogram Nwr Chashm Shdh has been found, the power of the 
Moghul Ehdkans was, compared with former times, on the increase; 
but at this period, the towns of Moghulistan (which is another 
name for Hard Ehitdi) ^ fell into ruin, till in the beginning of the 

‘ This mention of Kara*Khitai is curious, and the geographical indication 
accords with what we know, from other sources, to have b^n the centre of the 
Kara>Khitai dominion about the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the 
power of that dyntuity was at its best. What Mirza Haidar means to explain, 
in this passage, probably is that Moghulistan stands on the ground which the 
Karu-Khitai country occupied before the time of Oliingiz, when all previous 
sub-divisions were swept away. In other words, he seems to have found it more 
convenient to go back to ancient times for a single name to denote the region, 
than to explain its whereabouts geographically, or to describe its limits accord¬ 
ing to the ever-shifting divisions of the period subsequent to Ohingiz’s conquests. 
But tliere is no reason to suppose him to mean that Moghulistan was, at his 
time, known as Kara-Khitaiy or that it was a land inhabited by a race of that 
name. The Kara-Khitai must have disappeared, as a nation, some two centuries 
before Mirza Haidar’s^ day. Indeed, they could hardly at any time have been 
regarded as a nation in the western parts of Central Asia, but only as a ruling 
dynasty, supported by a fighting force, composed of their own and other foreign 
races, sutficient to subdue certain weaker nations, and to rule them for a time, 
until some stronger power should arise and displace them. In this way the^ 
resembled must other Asiatic dynasties that have appeared in history, and their 
period of power was perhaps even shorter than most others, for it last^ for less 
than a century. 

In race the Kara-Khitai (or Kara-Kitan) appear to have been Manchu, though 
mrhaps a good deal mixed with Mongol tribes, for their home was in southern 
Manchuria—^the Liao-tung of modem times—and bordered on south-eastern 
Mongolia. To the Chinese they were known as Kitan or Liao. In the tenth 
century, they conquered the small section of northern China which was then 
known to western nations as Khitai or Cathay, where they set up the dynasty 
called by the Chinese “ the Liao.” As a Chinese dynasty, their kings ruled for 
about two centuries, and it was ^nly just before their overthrow, in the early part 
of the twelfth century, that they first appear in Central Asia as a conquering 
horde. At this time a certain Liao prince, one Yeloi Taishi, escaped Westward 
from Cathay,” gathered an army (composed of what races is not clear), and 
overran, flratly tHastem and Western Turkistan, and subsequently Khwarizm. In 
these regions, and at about this period, he and his people seem to have 
acquired the name of Kara-Khitai, or “ Black Cathayans,” while , the Chinese 
spoke of them as Si Liao or Weetem Liap. In a short time, the Whole country 
between Hami (or Kumul) in the east, ond the Aral in the west, became subject 
to them, while their capital seems, as far as can be ascertained, to have been 
situated near the banks of the river Chu—in the heart of the Moghulistan of our 
author’s time. The identity, as well as the position, of the Kara-Khitai capital 
has been made a subject of much discussion, for it is mentioned by several 
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year 689, when Ytinns Kh&n, [who affected] towns andoultivation, 
came into power. Most of the Moghuls had never possessed or 
even lived in a villa^—^nay; had never even seen onltivation. 
They were as wild as the beasts of the mountains. The explana¬ 
tion of this is that the country of Sh&sh, together with its depen¬ 
dencies, was nnder the rule of the Moghuls, as were also all the 
deserts of Moghulistdn. It would be tedious to relate this here, 
but, God willing, it will be mentioned in the First Part of this 
history. 

My father was Muhammad Husain Eurkan, son of Muhammad 
Haidar Eurksn, son of the Amir, Lord of the Sword and the Throne, 
Sayyid Ali Eurkdn, son of Amir Sayyid Ahmad, son of Amir 
Khuddidid, son of Amir Buldji. It was this Amir Buldji that 
introduced Islam, and changed the darkness of unbelief into the 
light of faith. 

After my father entered the service of Sultdn Mahmud Ehdn, 
son of Sultan Yunus Khan, sun of Vais Eban, son of Shir Ali 
Oghlan, son of Muhammad Ehdn, son of Ehizir Ehwdja Ehdn, son 
of Tughluk Timur Eban (who also lightened the dark night of 
heathendom with the rising sun of the dawn of Isldm), he was 
treated by the Ehdn with the utmost favour and honour* (as 
is mentioned at greater length in the First Part of this history 
{Tarikh-i-Asl]) and had the title of Eurkdn conferred upon him, as 
well as the honour of marriage with Ehub Nigdr Ebdnim. This 


different names in the records of different nations. Thus the Chinese knew it 
by the name of Hu-$ze-wa-erh-du, Gu-tze-o-lu-du, etc., tlie Turki writers by that 
of Balazahun, while the Mongols (as is stated in the Tarikh-i^Jahan-Kwhai) 
converted Balasahun into Ghar-bdlik. No doubt tlie Cliinese forms** wa-erh-du,’* 
“o-lu-du,” etc., stand for the Turki word “Urdu”—city or ca{>ital;. while 
**bdlik” in Mongol means the same thing. Dr. Bretschneider is therefore 
probably right in identifying the *‘ Gu ” (it should be Ghar) of the Chinese and 
Mongols with the Balasakun, which, according to ali probability, stood in the 
valley of the Upper Chu, and in deeming it the site of the Kara-Khitai capital. 
It was, at any rate, in and about the region of the Chu valley, that they seem to 
have flourished most, during their short period of power; and it was in this 
region, after being partially subjected by the Naiman, that Chingiz Khan 
Anally broke them up. 

As'regards the name of Kara-Khitai, it appears to me that these pwple were 
regarded by tlie Turki-speaking nations of the west as northern Chinese, or 
Cathayans, though differing from them to |ome extent. The word ‘'Kara,” 
though meaning “ black,” is constantly used m Central Asia to denote a differ¬ 
ence, (^variety, and especially a lower variety. It is difficult to find an English 
equivalent; but the Urdu word “ Kaoha ” (rawX as used in Ind^ would perliaps 
more nearly translate ” Kara” than any English term. In this way “Kara” is 
sometimes applied, at the present day, in Mongolia and Turkistai^, to Chinese 
from certain parts of China, though ^e^ may be Chinese of the lightest com¬ 
plexion : also to some tribes of Kirg^biz who differ, in colour, in no way from 
other Kirghiz, and so on. In naming wild animals too, the word is made use 
of in this manner—^to denote a variety. '’•Thus the Kara-Khitai were, to the 
western foreigner, not the real, the true-bred (the “pakk<t”) Kliatai, but a 
variety, or oflsboot, of them, and therefore denominated by an adjective. 

(See Bretschneider, i., pp. 208, teqq. i Howortb, ii., pp. i6-20.> 
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alliance was contracted in Shdsh in the year 899. After this he 
received the country of Ushtur Ushna (which is known now as 
Uratippa), together with as much of the surrounding country as he 
could bring within his power. He then had leave to depart, and 
spent nine years in the administration of the government of that 
district. Duzing this time many important events occurred. I 
was boiu after my father had governed for, six years.^ 

I think it proper here to mention who were the princes who at 
this time ruled in the surrounding countries. 

In the country of Fargh&na, whose capital is Andijan, after- the 
death of Mirzd Omar Shaikh Kurkan, son of Sultiin Abu Said 
Kurkan, serious quarrels and disputes arose between his two 
sons, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babar Fddisbah Ghdzi and Mirza 
Jabangir,® in spite of their youth ; and these quarrels were chiefly 
owing to the enmity of their respective Amirs. There ensued 
many victories and defeats, some of which shall be mentioned in 
this Epitome. 

In the countiy of Samarkand and Bokhara, endless wars and 
contests arose between the three princes, Baisanghar Mirza and 
Sultan Ali Mirzd (the sons of Mahmud Kurkan, son of Sultan Abu 
Said Kurkan) and Shahi Beg Khan, son of Shah Badagh Sultan, 
son of Abulkhair Khan, than whom, in his lifetime, there was no 
more exalted chief on the throne of the Juji.® Of these wars and 
disputes 1 will speak hereafter. 

In Khorasan, Sultan Husain Mirza* ** was at the height of his 
power and magnificence. From time to time the dust of dissension 
rose up between the father and his sons, but this the Mirza, with 
his wisdom and sagacity, soon caused to subside. 

In Irak, after the death of Sultan Yakub, son of Uzun Hasan,® 
the Sultans (his sons) by reason of their youth, were unable to 
direct the affairs of the State, and Shah Ismail (who had made his 
violence felt in the world) taking advantage of the situation, 
invaded the country, entirely exterminated the rest of those 
Sultans, and upset all the affairs of the state and of religion. 

In the Dasht-i-Kipchdk and the Vim of Juji Khan, Baranduk 
Khdn® was in power, and all the Juji Sultans were subservient to 
him. They have sought to rival the rain-drops ih their numbers. 

* That is in 905 h. = 1499-1500 A.i). 

* See, for these names, the Genealogical Table of the house of Timur attaobod 
to this volume. 

* Compare the genealogical table of Uzbeg Khans in Stokvis, i., p. 158. 

* Otherwise known as Abul Ghdzi Hussam, or Sultan Hussain Baikard. He 
was great-grandson of Timur’s son, Umar Shaikh. (S. L. Poole, p. 268; or 
Stokvis, i., p. 156.) 

* Of the line of Ak-Koinlu, or White Sheep Turkomans. (See S. L. Poole, 
pp. 254-5; or Stokvis, i., p. 119.) 

** Son of Kami. Khan, son of Barak, etc., of the Wliite Horde. (Comp. 
Iloworth, ii., p. 685; and Stokvis, i., pp. 158 and 163.) 
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yih&t took plaoe between them and the Moghuls will bo herein¬ 
after related. 

In Shash, which is better known as Tirshkand, Saltan Mahmud 
Khan held sway. 

I must now turn to the stoiy of Yunus Khan, without which 
the thread of my history would not be connected. 


CHAPTER II. 

EEIGN OF YUNUS KHIn ; ACCOUNT OF H18 LIFE AND LIST OF HIS 

OFFSPRINO. 

Yunus KhXn was the greatest of all the Chaghatai Khans, and 
before him there was, in many respects, no one like him in his 
family. None of the Chaghatai Khans who preceded him had 
passed the age of forty; nay, most of them never reached that age. 
But this prosperous Khun attained to the age of seventy-four. 
Towards the end of his life, growing repentant and devout, he 
became a disciple of that Refuge of the Pious, Nasiruddin Khw&ja 
Ubaidullah (in this histoiy, wherever the term His Holiness ” 
is used, it refers to the Khwaja), and him the Khan followed 
with piety. He was also acquainted with many other Shaikhs, 
and used to associate with them. His nature was adorned with 
many high qualities and virtues; he possessed also many acquire¬ 
ments, among which may be mentioned the reading of the Koran. 
He was of an even temper, his conversation was charming, and he 
had a quick perception. Ho excelled in penmanship, painting, 
and other accomplishments conformable with a healthy nature, 
and was well-trained in singing and instrumental music. He 
studied under Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, with whom he spent twelve 
years, and travelled much in foreign countries. Of all these 
acquirements and travels, a more full account will (God willing) 
be given in the First Fart of this history, fie was graced with 
good qualities and perfect manners, wal unequalled in bravery 
and herdism, and excelled especially* ip archery. In a word» no 
one of all his family can be compared to him. The Khdn had 
seven children. 

1. Mihr Nigar Khanim, whom he gave to Sult&n Ahmad Mirzd. 
She died childless. 

2 . Kutluk Nigdr Khdnim, whom he gave to Omar Shaikh Mirzd. 
She had two children: Khdnzdda Begum, who still honours the 
throne of chastity, and Bdbar Pddishdh, who has illumined the 
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world with the radianoe of his power and his exploits, os 1 have 
recounted in the First Part, and will relate again in this Epitome 
whenever it suits the context. 

3. Khub Nigar Ehanim, who was given to my father, us has 
been mentioned above. 

4. Sultdn Mahmud Eh&n, a short notice of whose history will 
be given. 

5. Sultdn Ahmad Kh&n, known as Alacha Eh4n, of whom, also, 
I shall speak briefly. 

6 . Sultan Kigar Eh4nim, who was given to Mii'za Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said. She had one son, who is 
known as Mirza Ehan; and his son Sulaiman is,; at the present 
time, king of Badakhshan. 

7. Daulat Sultan Ehanim, who fell into the hands of Timur 
Snlt4n, son of Sh4hi Beg Ehan, at the sacking of Tishkand. She 
too will be mentioned faither on. 


CHAPTER III. 

END OP THE EEIGN OP YUNUS KhAn. LIST OP HIS SONS. THE REIGN 
OF SULTAn MAHMUD KHAn AND THE REASON OF HIS RUIN. 

At the beginning of the reign of Yunus Eh4n, all the Moghuls 
dwelt, according to their old custom, in Moghulist4n; they avoided 
all towns and cultivated countries [and regarded them] with great 
repugnance. They were Musulmans in nothing but the name: in 
fact, not even in name, for they were carried off into tne countries 
round about, and sold as slaves like other infidels. After the 
Ehan had had the happiness to kiss the feet of his Holiness, the 
latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulmdn rulers, 
saying: “ We have seen Sultan Yunus Ehdn, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whose chief is so good a Musulman.” 

From that date, no more Moghuls who had been carried off, were 
over bought or sold as slaves, in a Muhammadan country. The 
Moghuls had always been this kind of [nomadic] people. The 
Ehan felt that until they settled down in cultivated countries and 
towns, they could never become true Musulmdns. He therefore 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring their settlement about. 
When the Ehan was leading away the Moghuls Tashkand, 
a number of them who were loth to go, having seized the Ehdn’s 
younger son, Sultan Ahmad Ehan, abandoned the party and 
stayed behind in Moghulistdn. The Ehdn meanwhile arrived in 
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T&shkand with his elder son, StilUn Mahmud Eh&n, and the rest 
of the Moghuls. It would be tedious to relate their prooeedingB in 
this Epitome, but they will (God willing) be given in the First Part. 
When Yunus Kh4n went to the palaoe of eternity, he left the 
kingdom to Sultan^ Mahmud £h4n, and the Moghuls, aooording to 
their custom, placed him on his father’s throne. It is a common 
occurrence that those who inherit what their father has left them, 
do not appreciate its worth; thus the new Eh4n, undervaluing 
the great Amirs who had served his father, expelled them and 
set up, in their stead, weak-minded and base men: while his old 
friends being defeated, old enemies, who styled themselves new 
friends, now gained the supremacy. But in this new order of 
things, the Khan found it difficult to withstand these [new 
advisers]; nay, was incapable of keeping together his kingdom. 
When Aldcha Khan heard of this, although he was cccnpied with 
rebellions and seditions on the confines of Moghulistdn (which 
was under his rule), he did his best to punish those [who opposed 
him], and then, setting up his eldest son, Mansur Khdn, in his 
own place, hastened to the court of his brother. This was in the 
year 907 [1601-2]. 

A year and a half previous to this meeting of the two Khans, my 
mother journeyed from this transitory abode to the dwellings of 
eternity. She had six sons: two of them had died at the breast, 
four survived her, and of each of these 1 will speak hereafter. 

One of the most curious facts in my own history is the 
following. While 1 was yet at my mother’s breast, I was subject 
to such severe heemorrhoids that the doctors gave up all hope of 
my recovery. My mother, before bearing me, had been four times 
disappointed in child-birth \ajizd\. She had prayed very earnestly 
to God to grant her a son, and after much prayer and supplication 
on her part, 1 came into existence; hence the unbounded love 
which my mother had for me. When my malady became 
alarming, she turned in every direction in search of help, till at 
length she went to Maulanu Muhammad Kdzi, who was one of the 
most distinguished of the companions of his Holiness: so much so 
that even at this time his family have many disciples. When he 
had looked on me with his Christ-like glance,^ ho became very 
thoughtful, and after he had gone out said: “ If 1 had known 
that the Mirzu’s son was in such a grave condition, I should not 
have come.” He ordered no remedy, except frugality, and then 
went on his way. 

One morning he sent ono of his serVants to my parents, to tell 
them that the Must High God had sent to their child the wine of 
recovery and the meat of life, from His heavenly abode. When 


’ Christ is always connected with healing in the Muhammadan mind.—B. 
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my parents heard this good news, they set out that same morning 
to the plaoe of worship of this holy man, and laid their prayers 
before him. From that same day, marked signs of improvement 
showed themselves in me; and up to the present time I have never 
had a return of the hasmorrhoids. I would point out that in this 
matter two miraoles were performed—one being my recovery 
without the aid of medicine, the other the fact that the malady 
never returned. And this is the more wonderful miracle of the 
two, for hfemorrhoids generally last all one’s life. From that date 
to the end of his life, the Maulan^ helped and instructed me, both 
publicly and privately. 

The story of each [of the children] will be told in the proper place. 

After these events my mother departed this life. 

Shortly afterwards Shahi Beg Khan, with the inopportune aid 
of Sultan Mahmud Khan, conquered Samarkand and Bokhartl, 
and defeated the Timuri Sultans: in particular Babar Pddishah, 
who was Sultan Mahmud s nephew, and almost like a son to him. 
After [these successes] having changed his assurances of obedience 
and friendship, into boasts of pride and insubordination, he began 
to sound the drum of revolt. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who had been in the 
service of Omar Shaikh Mirza, although ho belonged to the race 
of the Moghul Amirs, revolted in Andijan, on account of the 
improvidence of the Khan, and having got possession of that place, 
began to shoot the arrows of insurrection at the target of 
sovereignty. The two Khans consequently went to crush him— 
Sultdn Mahmud Khan, leaving his son Sultdn Muhammad Sultan 
in Tashkand with a strong army, wherewith to oppose his 
perfidious enemies. My father, too, had been left in Uidtippa to 
oppose Shahi Beg Khan. And they imagined that the latter 
could not pass between these two armies. But in reality he 
looked upon it as an opportunity to be seized, thinking that he 
would never again find the two Kh4ns with so small a force. 
Therefore he hastened from Samarkand to Farghana, passing by 
Uritippa on his road. [My father] thinking he had come to lay 
siege to the town, began to busy himself with its defence. At the 
hour of afternoon prayer, [ShAbi Beg] came and encamped close 
to the town. After the sun had deprived the world o^ its light, 
and had thrown the shadows of night upon the eyes of all creation, 
he broke up his camp and marched away with all possible speed, 
so that before the men in the fort had begun to inquire in which 
direction he had gone, he 'was many far$&1ch$ away. When it was 
discovered that he had marched towards Farghdna, several 
messengers in succession were despatched, to give notice to the 
Khans of his approach. The messengero and the enemy arrived 
at the same moment. Neither the army of Tashkand nor that of 
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TJritippa, had time to oome to the aid of the Khdns. The two 
Khdns had with them 15,000 men, because in the beginning of the 
year they had [collected a large force] to attack Tambal, whom 
they had severely handled, and whose power they had entirely 
subdued. For this reason, they felt sure that he would now 
resolve on flight as a last resource. They had taken Bdbar 
Pddishah with them, in order that after things were settled, they 
might set him up on his father’s throne and then retuim home. 

The Khdns had not yet reached Andijdn. Akhsi, which is one 
of the strongest forts in that country, was occupied by Shaikh 
Bdyazid, brother of Tambal; he was treating about submission, 
and for that reason they had tarried near the fort. At this 
juncture, Shdhi Beg Khdn came up with 30,000 men, and all his 
Sultdns, such as Kuchum Sultan, Suyunjuk Sultdn, Jdni Beg 
Sultan and others. They had hardly time to draw up in line, when, 
after a short conflict, the Khdns were put to rout by the over¬ 
powering numbers of the enemy. Their horses being rendered 
useless with fatigue, the two Khdns were taken prisoners. Bdbar 
Pddishah fled to the hills on the south of Farghdna. Shdhi Beg 
Khdn behaved with magnanimity, and having taken possession of 
Tdshkand, dismissed the Khdns with every mark of favour, saying: 
“ With your help and assistance I have won my power: I took you 
captive, but do not kill you ; I let you go.” 

In this place, I call to mind the story of the tax-gatherer 
\amaldar]. A certain governor had imposed a fine upon a tax- 
gatherer, and went so far as to torture him [in order to make him 
pay it]. But a generous Khwdja took pity on him, and bought 
him out of the hands of his creditors [by paying] the price of the 
fine, and taking him home with him, showed him every kindness 
and attention. One day the tax-collector was sitting with his. son, 
and they were talking confidentially, while the Khwdja was 
listening on the other side of the wall. The son said to his father: 
“ How can we ever worthily repay the Khwdja for his kindness ? ” 
The tax-collector answered: “ As soon as I am again in office, the 
matter will be simple.” The son then asked: “ How will it be 
easy to repay his generosity ? ” His father replied ; V When they 
have again entrusted me with an office, 1^ will press the Khwdja 
very hard, and will give him over to ^he creditors, who will fine 
him heavily, and when it has come to a matter of life and death 
for him, 1 will take all his money, and with a part of it will buy 
him off again.” 

When the news of the capture of the Khdns reached Tdshkand, 
Sultan Muhammad Sultdn oairied off into Moghulistan, all that he 
was able of his people and family, and of the Moghul Ulm, causing 
my father and my uncle to follow him with all the money they 
could collect. 
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When the Klmns w6re captured, Shahi Beg Kh4n said: ** I have 
always wished to arrange a marriage, but it has never been granted 
me; to make up for this [disappointment] I must now form three 
marriage alliances.” The youngest sister of the Kh&n, Daulat 
Sultan Khanim, who has been mentioned above in the list of 
the children of Yunus Khan, was married to [Shtlhi Beg’s] son 
Timur Sult&n.^ He took for himself Aisha Sultan Kh&nim, letter 
known as Moghul Khdnim, and gave to Jdni Beg Khan, Kutuk 
Khdnim; both of these princesses were, in their chastity, bright 
as the sun and pure as the moon. Some of their children are living 
now, and are ruling in Muvara-un-Nahr. 

On the return of the Khans to their old residence, in Moghulistan, 
the younger fell ill, and at the end of the year 909, wandered from 
the garden of earthly dominion to the fields of Paradise. 

From Khwaja Tajuddin Muhammad, who inherited from his 
ancestors the office of Shaikh-ul-Islum of that country (and who 
was, in truth, a most admirable, austere man, and endowed with 
many good qualities) I have heard the following: “ When the Khdn 
was extremely ill, I said to him, ‘ It is commonly reported that 
Shahi Beg Khan has caused poison to be put in your food; if your 
Highness is also of this opinion, I will bring some of that powerful 
antidote, which comes from Khitdi, and administer it.’ The Khun 
replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, Shahi Bog Khan has poisoned me, and the 
poison is this: having risen from the most degraded station to the 
highest elevation, he has taken us two brothers prisoners and then 
set us at liberty. This disgrace is the cause of my succumbing to 
illness. If yours is an antidote against this kind of poison, it may 
prove efficient.’ ” 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had eighteen sons. 

(1.) The eldest, Mansur Khdn, from 909 to the present date of 
948,* has ruled over his father’s dominions with absolute power. 
An account of him will be given in this Epitome. 

(2.) Iskandar Sultan, who died a natural death, soon after his 
father’s demise. 

(3.) Sult&n Said Kban, whose history will be related. Where- 
ever ** tiie Khan ” is spoken of in an absolute way, in this Epitome, 
it is this KhAn tha^ is meant. 

(4.) Babujak Sultan, wllio is still in the service of Hansur 
Khan. 

(5.) Shah Shaikh Muhammad Sultan, who, together with his 
haram and some of his children, was killed by the fall of his palace; 
during an earthquake. 

' la Stokvis’ table of the lino of Juji, the son of Shahi Beg ia shown oa ‘ Yttr 
Mohammad.’ I do not know the authority fur this uatne. {Manuel d’Hist., p. 158.) 

A.H. 948 (1541 A.n.) will then be the date of compiling Part ii. of the 
• Tdrikh-i-Bathidi—ot the Epitome. 
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(€.) Bult&n Khalil Snlt&n, of whom I 'shall have oooamon to 
speak in conneotion with Saltan Said Khan. 

(7.) Aiman Khwaja Sultdn, who will also he mentioned in the 
same oonneotion. 

(8.) Chin Timur Sultan, who for some time was in the service 
of Mansur Kh4n, whom he afterwards abandoned, and entered the 
service of ** the Khan.” Mansur Khan had him brought back, but 
he again fled ; this time going to the court of Babar Padishah in 
Hindustan. Here he rendered good service, and was in return 
treated with the utmost honour and respect by the Emperor. He 
died of a violent dysentery at Agra, where he was buried. 

(9.) Yusun Timur Sultan, who like his brother, being tired of 
always going backwards and forwards between the two Khans, fled 
to the Kazak and thence to Turan; thence again to the court of 
Ubaid Ullah Khan in Bokhara. From there he wont to tho court of 
Bdbar Fadishdh; him also tho Emperor treated most kindly, and 
he is now in Hindustan. 

(10.) Tukhta Bugha Sultan, who also w.ent to Hindustan, where 
ho died a natural death. 

The other sons died natural deaths, at different times. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had four daughters. 

(1.) Ldl Shdd Khanim, whose mother was a slave whom the 
Khdn had married [umm-vaZad]. Although she was outside the 
circle of distinction, she was finally married to MuhammaMl Amir 
Mirzd, son of Amir Jabar Birdi, who was a Dughlat, and to their 
family alone belonged the office of Ulushegi in the time of Aldcha 
Khdn. 

(2.) Mdhim Khanim, who was given to Buildsh Khan, son of 
Uyuk Sultdn. 

(3.) The third was married to me, as will be related below.' 

(4.) Khadija Sultdn Khanim. After tho death of Sultdn Ahmad 
Khdn, Mirzd Aba Bakr, whose story will be told in connection 
with the Khdn, took possession of Aksu, the capital of Aldcha 
Khan’s dominions. In those days Khadija Sultdn Khanim fell into 
the hands of Mirzd Abd Bakr. He, however, treated her kindly 
and gave her to his sou Jahangir Mirzd. When the latter was 
slain, she was given to Shdh Muhammad* Sultdn, son of Sultdn 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Sultdn Miihmud Khdn, as will be 
related.’ • 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

EPITOMISED ACCOUNT OF THE MAKTYRDOM OF SULtIn MAHMUD KHAn 

AND HTS CHILDREN. 

On the death of Siiltdn Ahmad Khdn, SaltAii Mahmud Kh4n 
resigned to his brother’s children all the country and people that 
had belonged to their father, from the frontier of Ehit&i to the 
confines of KAshghar, viz.: Turfan, Chalish, Kucbdh [Kuchar], 
Alcsu and Uch [Ush-Turfan], while he himself withdrew, with 
those few of his own people who yet remained, to the deserts of 
Moghulistan. There he spent five years, duiing which time 
nothing of importance happened to him. At length those same 
base men who had caused the night shadows of ruin to overcloud 
the dawn of the Khan’s reign, filled his mind with evil suggestions, 
saying; “ Shahi Beg Khan will treat you kindly, but even if he 
does not, he will at least allow us to return to this corner of 
comers.” My uncle used to relate that one day after the death of 
Aldcha Khan, he was at the court of Sultan Mahmud Khdn in 
Aksu, where the Khdn, being friendly and talkative, asked him: 
“ Is the position of scullion ^ in Tdshkand better than that of king 
in Aksu?” My uncle replied: “Verily it is, if the scullion is 
allowed to perform his office.” At these words the Khdn was veiy 
wroth. 

In short, these base men succeeded in bringing the Khdn to 
Farghana. When news of this reached Shahi Beg Khdn, he was 
in Uldng-zddagdn. He at once despatched a party of men to find 
him. These men wei'e coming in exactly the opposite direction to 
the Khdn, whom they met and slew, together with his five young 
sons, at Khojand. To commemorate the date of their martyrdom 
the chronogram “ Lah-i-darya-i-Kliojand ” = 914, was devised. (This 
matter I will also speak of elsewhere.) 

Sultan Mahmud Khdn had six sons, five of whom suffered death 
with their father. His eldest son was Sultan Muhammad Sultan. 
When the Khdn was settihg out from Moghulistdn, in the hope of 
being well treated by Shahi Beg Khdn, Sultan Muhammad Sultdn 
had done his utmost to dissuade his father from going, but his 
words being of no avail, he separated from his father and stayed 
be hi nd in Moghulistdn. From circumstances which, God willing, 
will be related in the First I'art [Tarihli-i-Ail], he was not able to 
remain in Moghulistdn, but went in dire distress to Baranduk 

' The word in the original is Jh'ihtuil-ilmif meaning, literally, “ towel-woahor.’’ 
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Kli£u and Kasim Kh4u ^ in the Dasht-i-Kipoh&k^ His followers, 
hoping that Shahi Beg Ehin had received Sultan Mahmud EMn 
well, led him hy a wrong road and brought him to T&shkand, 
where the Uzheg sent him to join his father. He left one son, 
whose name was Shah Muhammad Sult&n. His history will he 
given in my notice of the Khdn. 


CHAPTEE V. 

THE REST OF THE HISTORY OF MY FATHER, MIRZA MUHAMMAD 

HUSAIN KURKAn. 

When the Khans fell into the hands of Shahi Beg Khdn at Aksu, 
my father was at Uratippa. When Shdhi Beg Khan passed between 
[the two armies] it was not possible for my father to form a 
junction with the Khans, and he found it necessary to go to 
Kai atigin. At that time Khusrau Shdh, one of the Amirs of MirzA 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said, was in possession of 
Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshdn. After the death of MirzA 
Sultan Mahmud, he had blinded his son SultAn Masud MirzA, and 
when Baisanghar Mh'za, son of SultAn Mahmud Mirza, fled from 
Samarkand, Khusrau Shah sent messengers to him to express his 
repentance, saying; “ What I did, was from fear for my life, for 
Sultan Masud Mirza had the intention of killing me; but now, in 
compensation for that ant, I will serve you so faithfully that, 
however much my infamous act may have brought down upon me 
the execrations and curses of mankind, my conduct for the future 
will procure for me their favour and applause.” In this manner 
did he make abundant promises and protest so much, that he 
deceived Baisanghar MirzA also, and sent that worthy prince into 
the next world, as if he were an arrow from a bow. 

Thus he brought the whole of the dominion of SultAn Mahmud 
Mirza under his own power. But these successes filled his mind 
with pride and vainglory. When he wtis thus at the height of his 
power, my father arrived in KarAti^n, and Khusrau Shah desired 
an interview with him. My father accordingly went to HisAr; 
and Khusrau ShAh, having received him in the Bagh-i-chinar, 
with the utmost distinction and friendliness said to him: “ I look 
upon your gracious visit as a blessing from God; for it is the 
season of ShAhi Bog KhAn’s supremacy. My fear is that though 
this year his mind is set upon the conquest of other territories, ho 

‘ The Turk! MS. only has Kiisini Khan’s name here; but it is probably 
correct. (See Erskine, i., p. 192.) 

M 2 
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may next year turn towards this quarter. I have never been to 
war with the Uzbeg, and do not know their mode of warfare. For 
every tribe has its own special methods, whether in war or in 
negotiation. The arrangement of these matters differs with each 
people according to time and place, and until their methods are 
known, it is difficult to contend with them. Now, as you have 
many times had to do with the Uzbeg, both in peace and in war, and 
have experienced, when at war with them, both victory and 
defeat, make known to me all that you Lave learned, that 1 may 
be guided by what you tell me. As my reliance is on you, and 
my hope, I beg you. to accept, in confirmation of my confidence, 
Sult&nim Begum, daughter of Sultan Ahmad Mirza, and one of 
the princesses, [of my family] that she may be a bond of union 
between us.” 

Such idle words and many more did ho utter, and sot on foot 
grand preparations for the marriage. 

The destruction [raVdnt] of Tashkand and Uratippa was in 
the season of Cancer,^ and this affair took place in the end of the 
season of the Balance.’'^ 

Meanwhile, hews arrived of the invasion of Shahi Beg Khan, 
and all the adherents of Khusrau Shah fled in different directions. 
Those who possessed castles, fortified themselves in them, and 
those who had none, fled to the hills and the remote valleys and 
glens. No one troubled himself about his neighbour. As all 
Khusrau Shah’s people were scattered in confusion, my father 
also took refuge in Karutigin, which is a country of mountain 
fastnesses. Among these mountains they encountered a very 
severe winter. It began to snow as soon as they arrived, and for 
one whole month the weather did not clear, so that the snow 
reached to a depth of twelve spans, and for those who had settled 
in the valleys, or lived in houses, there was no possibility of 
changing their abode. 

Now Shahi Beg’s purpose in coming [to Hisar] was not to seize 
Khtisrau Shah, but just to try whether Khusrau Shah had power 
to withstand him or not. In that inroad he did not commit much 
violence. Whatever plunder did fall into his hands, he seized 
upon. He then returned, with the conviction that when he came 
a second time ho w6uld frighten away [Khusrau Shah] as a fly 
from a dish, with a mere wave of his hand. That winter he also 
wished to test the people of Khonisiui. Using the same means, he 
marched on Balkh, where the governor at that time was Sultan 
Kulunjiik, acting under Badi-uz-r<amun Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. Ho commanded his men to invest the town, and spent the 
whole of that winter in besieging it. The Khorasani -were, in 


* About June—150Lt 


* The oml of autunm. 
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spite of their munerons attaohs on the enemy, unahle to relieve 
Balkh. Thns, during that winter, he weighed Khusrau Shah and 
the Khordsdni in the scales of experiment, and found that neither 
of them equalled himself in weight. 

But while Shdhi Beg Kh&n was engaged in besieging Balhh, 
Khusrau Shdh was left free from molestation, and his men again 
assembled. In short, his affairs began to prosper, and he sent 
messengers without intermission to Shdhi Beg Ehdn, with suitable 
expressions of friendship, which Shdhi Beg Ehdn returned in kind. 
That winter, when Khusrau Shah was recovering his peace of 
mind, news arrived from Kardtigin that there had been a great 
fall of snow, so that no one w^ able to get away. Khusrau Shdh 
immediately despatched 20,000 men, under his brother Mir Vali.^ 

Those in Kardtigin wore under no apprehensions from anything 
on his side, but remained where they were, far and near. When 
they learned the approach of the army, they immediately mustered 
all the men they could, to the number of about 500, and occupied 
the pass. The snow was so deep that no one dared leave the road. 
Both sides dismounted and the fight commenced. It lasted from 
morning till night. Finally our people had no arrows left, for on 
both sides every arrow that was shot was lost in the snow. The 
enemy were very numerous, and advanced to tlie fight in detach¬ 
ments ; while as soon as the arrows of one detachment were expended, 
another came up to take its place and continued the fight. But we 
had on our side only one body, and towards evening, our arrows 
being entirely expended, our people turned and fled. Among the 
Amirs of my father, who died of arrow-wounds in that fight, wore 
Bagh Yasar Oghlan, Khush Itai Kukildash, and several more. My 
father escaped, with six others, towards the hills of the country of 
Farghana, which lie on the eastern side of that country, between 
Kashghar and Andijan. In those mountains are people whom 
they call Jagirak, and who, at that time, were great cattle- 
stealers. Not long after this, however, they were exterminated by 
Mirza Aba Bakr.* But Khusrau Shdh had carried away all our 

‘ Only one text gives the name of Mir Vali. Ho was also brother of Bakl 
Chaghaniani, so often mentioned by Baber. He pfayed a oousiderable part, but 
eventually fell into the hands of Shahi Beg, who beheaded him at Samarkand in 
1504. f,Erakine, Hist., i., pp. 95 and 212.) ^ 

• The country of the Jagirak must have*been in the mountains which bound 
the upper part of tho Alai valley on the north, and soparato it from tlie lower 
country of Farghfma. Seeing that the tribe is said to have been exterminated 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is scarcely surmising that no 
trace of them, or of tho name of Iheir country, should remain. Baber mentions 
the tribe, calls il a very numerous one, and says that they inhabited “tho 
mountains that lie between Farghdna and Kfishghar.” Secure in these moun¬ 
tains, they refused to pay tribute, smd accumulated great numbers of sheep, 
horses, and yaks. Baber dcsciibes how, in a.h. 900, he sent a force to plunder 
them, taking 20,000 sheep and 1500 horses, which ho divided among the soldiers 
of his army, then in a stale of destitution. (Memotfs, p. 85.) 
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servants and retihno to Kunduz, where they sjDent one year as 
best they conld. 

Having reached this point'in my narrative, if I omitted to give 
a short account of Shahi Beg Khtin, tho chain of my history would 
upt be continuous. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF SlIAHI BEO KHAN. 

When the great judge and disposer of all things determines to 
exalt some mortal with tho crowd of sovereignty and make him 
illustrious, he so arranges that great warriors and intelligent 
councillors assemble round his person, who may defend him from 
his enemies and ill-wishers, and make all far-sighted men blind 
and all attentive men deaf, so that father and son, brother and 
brother, are at enmity with one another. These words may servo 
as a preface to the story of Shahi Beg Khan. 

He w'as the son of Shah Badagh Sultan, the son of Abulkhair 
Khdn. After the death of Abulkhair Khan, disputes arose among 
those whom he had left behind. To such a length were these 
quarrels carried, that each one went in a different direction, and 
thus all the men of noble lineage—the Sultans and the Mirzddas— 
who were held in esteem by tho peojile, were scattered. In this 
confusion, Shahi Bog Khan, after much suffering and wandering, 
being driven to extremity by want, went to Mavara-un-Nahr, w'hero 
Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirzd, was reigning. 
Sultan Ahmad Mirzd was a powerful king, and had round him Amirs 
of such dignity and pretensions that they aimed at having kings 
in their service. One of these Amirs was Amir Abdul-Ali Tarkhan, 
Governor of Bokhard. Shdhi Beg Khdn became his vassal, and 
was entered as one of his retainers. In like manner several other 
Sultans entered his service. From this circumstance, an estimate 
may bo formed bf the Bpl 0 ndour and dignity of Sultan Ahmad 
Mirzd. As long as Sultan Ahmad Mirzd remained in tho bopds of 
this life, Shahi Bog Khdn stayed in the service of Abdul-Ali Tar- 
khdn. Tho Mirzd and Abdul-Ali Tarkhan died at about tho same 
time, after which Shdhi Beg Khdn went to Tui'kistdn and sought 
the protection and favour of Sultan Mahmud Khdn, who did not 
deny him what suppoii and assistance lay in his power to give, 
till finally, by means of tho aid afforded him by the Khdn, Shdhi 
Beg Khdn took possession of Samarkand and Bokhdrd. Then tho 
number of his troops rose from two or three hundred to 50,000; 
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or rather to 60,000. From the time of his going to Tnrkistan, by 
the help of Sultan Mahmud Khan, his power had inoreased daily. 
All the Sultdns and Amirs, and other adherents of Abulkhair 
Khan, who had been wandering aimlessly in tho wastes of the 
Dasht-i-Kipchdk, now joined him; and thus he arrived at power. 

After the reduction of Samarkand and Bokhara, he turned 
against his own benefactor. Thus .was the protector undone by 
the dependant. When news of this reached the ears of Alaoha 
Khan, he set out from MoghuUstdn to his brother’s aid. The 
result, as has been briefly related above, was that he captured and 
set at liberty the Khan [Mahmud], and took from him as many of 
the Moghuls as was possible. Thus to his Uzbeg army there were 
added 30,000 Moghuls. [Verses] .... 

Leaving Tashkand, he did not tarry long in Samarkand, but pro¬ 
ceeded to ravage Hisar and to besiege Balkh (as has been mentioned). 
Having passed the winter of 901) [1603-4] in the siege of Balkh, 
he went, in the beginning of spring, to Samarkand, and remained a 
month or two in the open country [Sahnri] round that town. He 
then turned his victorious arms against Andijan. Tho first year, 
when he captured tho Khan, he did not trouble himself with 
Tambal or Andijan, being fully occupied in settling tho affairs of 
Tashkand. Moreover, before the conquest of that place, Shaikh 
Bayazid had hastened fearlessly out to receive him, and had shown 
him signs of loyalty. Tambal also had proffered him timely 
assurances of devotion, with all of which he showed himself con¬ 
tented, and returned that same year. Having thus set his mind 
at rest with regard to the Moghuls and Tashkand, and having had 
an opportunity of forming an estimate of tho His&ri and tlio 
Khords4ui, he wished first of all to settle the question of Andijan 
and Tambal, that he might, with a calm mind, proceed with the 
reduction of Hisdr and the extermination of Khusrau Shdh, which 
was the first step towards the conquest of Khorasun. 

When he reached Marghinan, which is one of the chief towns of 
Farghana, Tambal abandoned all the forts in Farghdna, and col¬ 
lected a force within the fort of Andijan. .On this news lx>ing 
brought to Shahi Beg Khan, ho and all his ^wisest advisors wore 
agreed that this bringing together, into one place, of the troops [of 
Tambal] only made tho conquest easier for them. With all speed, 
therefore, they hastened to Andijan,’ and being sure that they 
should find him, prepared for a siege; it was resolved that Shahi 
Beg Khan should conduct tho siege in person, while the rest of tho 
Sultans should ravage and spoil tho country round, seizing tho 
forts and men, and laying waste the whole region. The next 
year they would return to complete tho work of devastation. 
But the hand of fate seized Tambal by tho collar and hastonod 
him to his end. He came out of the fort saying: “ Let us meet 
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them in the open field **; and he led 10,000 men onfc of the walls. 
When Shahi Beg Khan arrived, Tamhal, judging of their numbers 
from the dust they raised, retired. But before he could reach the 
fort, many of his men had fallen by the edge of the sword, and 
Tamhal and his brothers, broken and terrified, crept into the 
citadel. It had been decided that that year they should lay waste 
his territories ^ and then return home, so that the enterprise should 
he easy the next year. He himself, however, went to meet his 
fate: and thus the undertaking which was to have been accom¬ 
plished the year following, was achieved in forty days. When 
Shahi Beg Kh4n saw that the fugitives, in terror of their lives, 
had taken refuge in the fort, he resolved to shut them up and to 
push the siege vigorously forward. 

After the defeat in Karatigin, my father crossed to the country 
of the Jagirak. 

The most surprising thing of all was that, although news had 
reached [Tamhal] of the movements of Shilhi Bog Khan, instead of 
making prex^arations to withstand the advance of Shahi Beg Khan, 
he went to attack my father in Jagirak. The Jagirak, allying 
themselves with my father, took up a strong position in the valley 
of Turuk Sharan.^ On the arrival of Tamhal, fighting began and 
lasted continuously for three days. I have heard my father say: 
“ On the third day we had used every means in our power to hold 
our ground. When night fell we became very thoughtful and 
distressed, wondering what would become of us if the enemy 
renewed the attack, for most of our active men had been killed or 
wounded, and there was no one left. How will it be with us to¬ 
morrow ? But when day broke we were filled with astonishment 
and wonder, for on going up to the top of the hill, we saw the 
army hurrying away with all possible speed, in divisions and 
detachments. Our joy and gratification knew no bounds, and we 
immediately sent off some of those who were not wounded, or 
whose wounds were not mortal, to obtain information. One man 
was brought in. He said that at midnight some one had brought 
news [to Tamhal] that Shahi Beg Khdn had reached Kand Bddam, 
and on learning this, he had sot out without delay. This news 
caused fresh life and immeasurable joy to spring up in us. We 
forthwith sent a messenger to Shdhi Bog Khan, to say th^t we had 
come to that country in great distress, owing to the confusion of 
times; that when news of the arrival of the Khdn reached us it 
was as if life [^a»] had come to us; whatever the royal mandate 
should lay upon us we were ready to perform. Our messenger 

* That is, the Uzbegs should lay waste Tambal’s territories. 

* See note 2, p. 165. From the position of Jagir&k and from what follows, it 
would appear tlmt Twuk Shdrdn vslb in one of the valleys of the north sIom of 
the Alai mountains. It could not have been far to the south and east of Aand- 
Bnddm, 
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reachecl Andijin on the second daj of the siege. He was imme* 
diatelj sent back to tell us that we were desired to hasten on 
without delay, and that everything we could hope for or desire 
would be done for us. We were very apprehensive, but having 
no other place to go to, and deeming it the most advantageous 
plan for ourselves, we set out with light hearts. 

**When 1 came into the Kh&n’s presence, he showed me all 
honour and respect, and received me in the most friendly way, 
saying to all his Sultans and Amirs: ‘ Muhammad Husain Kurk&n 
is our guest; I expect you all to entertain him as a guest.' And 
every day, while the siege was in progress, all the SultAns and 
Amirs entertained us with feasts and banquets and showed us 
marked attention. 

“ On the morning of the forty-first day, Tambal mounted to the 
top of one of the towers and called out with a loud voice : * I am 
a Mirza, remember my services and the time of our infancy. Tell 
mo what I should do—[and I will do it].' ” (Now Tambal was 
my father’s foster brother.) My father continued: “ Although 
I had been very badly treated by him, it made my heart sad to sec 
him in this evil plight, and I asked; ‘ Why do you not strengthen 
the fortress ? ’ Tambal replied: ‘ I cannot continue hostilities; 
what is to be done ? ’ I answered: ‘ The only hope for the helpless 
is surrender.’ Timur Sultan was present. Tambal at once came 
out of the fort with his brothers. He came in confusion and 
alarm, and threw his arms round my neck. They [the Uzbeg] 
granted him no respite, but that same hour put them all to the 
sword. They then closed the gates of the fort, and would not 
allow any kind of plunder or rapine to be carried on.” 

That country was then given to Jani Beg Sultan, and Shahi 
Beg, accompanied by my father, retraced his steps and arrived in 
Samarkand. [There] they spent a few days in military prepara¬ 
tions, after which they set out to attack Khusrau Shah. On 
reaching Hisar, they found the fort defended by Shiram Chahra, 
a dependant of Khusrau Shah. Shahi Beg Kh4n conducted the 
siege in person, but after a few days Shiram Chahra begged for 
quarter, and coming out, surrendered tjie fort. The Khan, 
observing his promise,^ let Shiram go. ^Shiram stayed for a time 
among ^he followers of the Khan, and many who had formerly 
been attached to him, now rejoined him. 

It is not known how it came about, but the same day that the 
Khan began, personally, to lay siege to Hisar, he also sent a 
mandate to Mahmud Sult4n, ordering him to take as many men 
fi*om the army as he wanted, and to advance on Kunduz. 

Khusrau Shah fi>r a long time past had been filling Kunduz 
with stores, provisions and treasure, and had proclaimed that he 
* A promise to give quarter seems to be implied. 
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had supplies enough to last him for twenty years. If all else 
should fail [he said] we shall, at least, be able to remain inside the 
fort for twenty years, dead or alive. 

While he was busy with this vain boasting, news came that 
Shahi Beg Khan was laying siege to Hisdr, and that Mahmud 
Sultdn was crossing the River Amuya.^ That same hour, abandon¬ 
ing all hie stores, he packed up whatever ho could, and in the 
utmost confusion and disorder, set out for the hills, hoping there 
to find a refuge. A few days later, Mahmud Sultdn entered 
Kunduz, where I myself happened to be, with my sisters and 
my younger brother. It has been stated already, that a marriage 
connection had been formed between my father and Sultdnim 
Begum, and after the above related circumstances, we were 
carried off to Kunduz. During our sojourn there, Sultanim Begum 
gave birth to a son, named Abdullah, whose history will be told 
in various connections. My father had accompanied Mahmud 
Sultan, for the greatest intimacy existed between them. The 
reason for this was as follows. In his earlier days, Shahi Beg 
Khan had made every possible effort to obtain supreme power, 
and was bound by no promises or agreements. Whenever an 
occasion offered he pushed his ambitious projects: if he was 
successful he would say; “ It was God’s will ” j if he failed he 
was always ready with a thousand excuses and pretexts. In this 
way, frequent misunderstandings arose between him and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. The wonder is that in every instance, his pretext, 
such as it was, should have been accepted. It would be tedious to 
enter here into the details of this matter, which will be given in 
the First Part [Tdnlch-i-Asl]. I will, however, give one instance 
in this place. Shahi Beg was then in Turkistan at the height of 
favour and prosperity, when Sultan Mahmud Khdn led an army 
against Tambal. After three days’ march, in consequence of some 
untoward events (mentioned in the Tdrikh-i-Asl) his projects 
were frustrated and he marched back again. All the Amirs who 
had come from [beyond] the frontiers to join the army, now 
returned and settled down again within their own territories. 

' The ancient town of Amuya or AtooI stood some three or four miles from the 
left bank of the# O^us, on the road from Merv to Bokhara. According to the 
Arab geographers followed by*(3prenger, the distance from Merv was calculated 
at SGfarsal-ha, and from Bokhara at 19 f. by ojie authority and 22 f. hy another. 
The ferry crossed to Ferehr (Parab) on the right bank, a name still extant ou 
modem ma^ near Ohariui, which latter place, indeed, represents the ancient 
Amuya. The name of the river— Amu —is said by some of the Amb writers to 
have been derived from that of the town, but possibly this statement should bo 
reversed. The Chinese travellers of the Mongol period called the river, Amu and 
An-hu. In the Turk! MSS. used for this translation, by Mr. Boss, Amur is written 
where Amuyti stands in the Tersian. The addition of the letter r is not, however, 
Tinfrequent in Turki renderings of foreign names, as remarked in note 3, jx 136 
above, on Urmng. (See Sprenger, pp. 16 and 17, and map I. Bretschneider ii., 

p, 62.) 
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When news of the Kb&n’s expedition reached Sh&hi Beg Eh&n 
in TarkiBtdny he at once placed the foot of ambition in the stirmp 
of enterprise, and marched to attack T&shkand. He sent Mahmud 
Sultdn against Sairam, which in old books is called Isbijib,^ but 
while on his road he learnt that the £h4n bad returned. He 
instantly sent a messenger to say that his Highness had set out 
to punish his rebellious vassal Tambal, while he had come to 
protect Tdshkand, and [the Kh&n’s] family and household. (Though 
except himself there was no one to hurt them.) Hearing of his 
Highness’s return to his capital, he had also returned, and, in 
effect, he did go back to Turkist&n. He moreover despatched swift 
messengers to Mahmud Sultdn, enjoining him, likewise, to molest 
no place, but to return. But before the messengers could arrive, 
Mahmud Sultdn, supposing Sairam to be unprotected, had begun 
to plunder. The Governor of Sairam was Amir Ahmad, one of- 
the Itar&ji Amirs, and uncle of Tambal, but unlike his nephew, 
he was a worthy man and a devoted servant to Sultan Mahmud 
Khan. He wont out to check Mahmud Sultan, and the two 
forces met, when Mahmud Sultan was seized and brought bound 
before the Khan. The Khan sent for my father, who, on his 
arrival, begged that the prisoner’s life might be spared; therefore 
he [Mahmud] was treated with great kindness and then allowed 
to depart. On this account a very close intimacy and warm friend¬ 
ship sprang up between my father and Mahmud Sultan. He 
accompanied Mahmud Sultan to Kunduz, and there caused us to 
rejoin his own party; thus our families and households arrived 
at Shahr-i-Sabz, a town which Sh&hi Beg Khan had given to my 
father as a fief. From the time of the return from Balkh to that 
now mentioned, only one spring had elapsed. At. the beginning 
of the winter, Shdhi Beg Khan set out against Khwdrizm; while 
my father fled into Khorasan. 

In this place, for the proper understanding of what followed, it 

* ItMjah, or Asbijdb, is a name frequently employed by the early Arabian 
geographers. It has been thought by some modem writers to bo the old name 
for Chimhend, but here is a distinct statement that Sairam is its modem nmre- 
Bontative. The present Sairam lies only some seven or eight miles distant irom 
Chimkend ; but Sir H. Yule gives reasons for believing that the town of that 
name mentioned by authors in the fifteenth century, stoM some distance fartltet 
east. Ho notices that Hulagu, on his march Persia in the thirteenth century, 
reached Sairdm the second day after ijassing Taiae — i.e. Tdraz; also that 
Rashid-ud'Din speaks of an ancient city of vast size called Knri-d^iram, near 
Talas. Sir H. Yule does not mention the date to which Rashidrud-Din refers, 
and the book he quotes is, 1 regret, not accessible to me. If, however, the city 
was ancient in Basliid-ud-Din's time (end of thirteenth century), it is just poraiblo 
that the modern Sairam may have been in existence at the time of Mirza Haidar's 
history. The distance between the modern Sairam and Aulia-Ata (which, as wo 
have seen, was about on the site of Titritz) is ns nearly as possible 110 miles, or 
alK>ut five ordinary marches in that ootintry. Thus, if the older Sairam lay two 
marches westward of Tdrdz, the distance between it and the modem town would 
not be great. (See Yule’s Cathay, p. cc. Kostenko's Tur1iistan,A\., p. 2S). 
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'will be neoessarj to give some aooount of B&bar Padish&h and 
Sultdn Said Ehin. Some further details 'will, God willing, be 
given in the First Part. 


CHAPTER VII. 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF BABAR PADISHAH : HIS CONNECTION WITH 
THE MOGHULS; AND HIS EARLY HISTORY. 

There existed anciently, between the Chaghatai and the Moghuls, 
a bitter enmity. Moreover, from the time of Amir Timur till that 
of Sultan Abu Said Mirza, some one of the race of Chaghatai Khan, 
son of Chingiz Khan, had always been placed on the royal throne, 
and was honoured with the title of King, in spite of the fact that 
he was [in reality] a prisoner, as one may gather from the royal 
mandates. When it came to the turn of Sultan Abu Said Mirza to 
reign, this king discarded the old custom ; Yunus Khan was sum¬ 
moned from Shiraz, and was sent into Moghulistan to oppose his 
brother Istin Bugha Khan. But in this Epitome there is no space 
for an account of the removal of the Khan to Shiraz, of tho 
Khanship of Isan Bugha Khan, or of the reign of Sultan Abu Said 
Mirza. ^ 

To be brief, Sultan Abu Said Mirza said to Yunus Khtln: “The 
old order of things has been changed; you must now lay aside all 
your [former] pretensions: that is to say, the royal mandates will 
be issued in the name of this dynasty [tahalca\ and henceforth 
there must be friendship between us, and a bond of union.” 

When Yunus Kh4u came to Moghulistan, he, after thirty years 
of hardship and suffering, got the upper hand of Isan Bugha 
Kh&n, as will be briefly related in connection with the history of 
Sult4n Said Khan and Mirza Ab4 Bakr. 

The noble mind of Yunus Kh4n was thus set at rest; Sultan 
Abu Said Mirza phanged an old enemy into a hew friend. Yunus 
Khdn was desirous of making a return for his kindness, and [said 
to himself]: “ Perhaps in the same way that he has changed an old 
enemy into a new friend, I will change a friend into a relation.” 
To this end, he gave to the three feons of Mirza Sultan Abu Said 
(namely, Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirzd, and Omar 
Shaikh MiraA) three of his daughters in marriage; the names of 

* The main facts regarding Yunm^ exile in Persia have been noti^ at 
pp. 74 md 64-5; nhile some remarks xionceruing the Khanship of la&n Bugha II. 
vml bo found in the lotrodnctlon, Seo. ii. 
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these three danghters being Mihr Nig6r Kh&nim, Snltin Kig6r 
EbAnim, and Entluk Nigdr Eh&nim. (These have all been 
already mentioned.) 

As Fargh&na, the country of Omar Shaikh, was situated on the 
borders of Mogbulistdn, [Yunus Kh&n] becsame more intimate and 
friendly with him than with either of his brothers: indeed, the 
Eh&n made no distinction between him and his own children, and 
whenever they pleased they used to come and go between each 
other’s countries and residences, demanding no ceremony, but 
being satisfied with whatever was at hand. 

On the occasion of the birth of B&bar F^dish^h, a messenger was 
sent to bear the good tidings to Yunus Eh&n, who came from 
Moghulist4n and spent some time with [Omar Shaikh]. When the 
child’s head was shaved, everyone gave feasts and entertainments. 
Never were two kings known to be on such terms of intimacy as 
were Yunus Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirza. In short, the Padishah 
was born on the 6th of Moharram of the year 888. Maulan& 
Munir Marghinani, one of the Ulamas of Ulugh Beg Mirz4, 
discovered the date in the [numerical value of the letters] of 
Shofih Moharram. They begged his Holiness to choose a name for 
the child, and he blessed him with the name of Zahir-ud-Din 
Muhammad. 

At that time the Ohaghatai were very rude and uncultured 
\hu,zurg\ and not refined [bdzdri] as they are now; thus they 
found Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad difficult to pronounce, and for 
this reason gave him the name of Bdbar. In the public prayers 
[hhuthai] and in royal mandates he is always styled * Zahir-ud-Din 
Babar Muhammad,’ but he is best known by the name of Bdbar 
Padishah. His genealogy [is as follows]. Omar Shaikh Kurkan, 
son of Sultdn Abu Said Kurkdn, son of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
son of Miran Shdh Mirza, son of Amir Timur Kurkdn. And on 
the mother’s side: Kutluk Nigar Kbanim, daughter of Yunus 
Khdn, son of Yais Khdn, son of Shir Ali Khan, son of Muhammad' 
Khdn, son of Khizir Khwdja Khdn, son of Tughluk Timur Khdn. 
This prince was adorned with various virtues, and clad with 
numberless good qualities, above all of whiph bravery and humanity 
had the ascendant. In the composition of Turki poetry he was 
second only to Amir Ali Shir. He lias written a Dtodn, in the 
purest and most lucid Turki. He’invented a style of verse called 
** Mubai 3 'an,” and was the author of a most useful treatise on 
Jurisprudence, which has been adopted generally. He also wrote 
a tract on Turki Prosody, superior in elegance to any other, and 
put into verse the Matala-i-Vdlidiffj/dh of his Holiness. Then 
there is his FaHt ^ or Turki Histoiy, which is written in a simple^ 

' The Mcraoiis" of Baber. It is interesting to notice that about ton years 
after Baber’s death, his Memoirs weie in the hands of Mirza Haidar. Baber died 
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unaffected, and yet very pure style. (Some of the stories fitan 
that work will he reproduced here.) He excelled in mnsio and 
other arts. In fact, no one in his family before him ever possessed 
such talents as his. Nor did any of his raOe ever perform such 
wonderful exploits, or experience such strange adventures, as did 
he. He was twelve years of age when his father, Omar Shaikh 
MirzA, died. In his Fafc<£», which, though in Turki, is written 
in very elegant and florid style, he says; “ On Monday, the 4th of 
Bamazan, Omar Shaikh Mirza having flown from the top of the 
precipice with his pigeon and his pigeon-house, became a falcon, at 
the age of thirty-nine.” ^ This occurred in the year 8S9, and after 
his father’s death B&bar PadishAh was raised to the throne, being, 
at that time, twelve years of age. There was so much dissension 
between BAisanghar MirzA and SultAn Ali MirzA (the sons of 
SultAn Mahmud, son of SultAn Abu Said),^ that neither of them 
had strength enough to protect Samarkand. When information of 
this [state of affairs] reached AndijAn, the Emperor set out' to 
attack Samarkand. Although the MirzAs had become very weak, 
they offered him stout resistance ; but Anally, BAisanghar having 
no power left, abandoned the town and fled towards Hisar, where 
he was put to death by Khusrau Shah (as already mentioned). 
The Emperor took Samarkand, and quartered in it as many of the 
troops of Andijan as was possible, while the rest returned to 
AndijAn, some with his permission, some without. 

On the arrival of Tambal, of whom we have spoken, he, in con¬ 
junction with some other Amirs, set JahAngir MirzA, younger 
brother of the Emperor, upon the throne. 

The Chief Judge [Kdzi\ of AndijAn, a very pious and religious 
man, who had done everything in his power to forward the 


in 937 A.ii. (26 Dec. 1530), and Mirza Haidar was in India from about 943 to 947. 
It was prob^iy at tliis timo, therefore, that he acquired a copy of his cousin’s 
Memoirs. Tho pity is that he says nothing to enlighten us regarding the gaps, 
or lost chapters, in ther Memoirs. 

‘ Buber, in his Memoirs, describes his father’s death. After mentioning that 
Akhsi, where Omar Shaikli lived, “ is situated on a steep precipice, on tho 
very edge of which some of i^s buildings are raised,” he continues, according to 
Erskinc’s translation (p. 7): “ Omar Shaikh Mirza wiis precipitated from tho 
top of the steep, with liis pigeonfr and pigcoii-house, and took liis flight to tho 
other world.” In Pavet de Courteillqjs translation from the Turki, the*passage 
stands: “So changca en faucon” (i. p. 11). The allusion to a “falcon” in this 
connection, I cannot explain. 

* In tho very detailed table of the desoendunts of Timur, given by Prof. Bloch- 
mann, in Vol. I. of the Aiu-i-AliHiri, the name of Sultan Ali docs not ni>i>ear 
among the sons of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Only three sons aro eiih'rcd tliore— 
viz., Baisanghar Mirza, Masud Mirza, and Khan Mirza; but we know that tho 
last of these had also another name—that of Sultan Vais Mirza, which does not 
appear in Prof. Bloohmann’s table. It is possible, therefore, that Ali may have 
been a second name of one of the two otlier brothers, but as tlvis is merely a 
coujcclure, I have added tho name of Ali to the abbreviated table of Timuri 
attached to this volume. (See note, p. 203). 
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Emperor’s interests, was wantonly put to death. A short time 
before the murder of the E&zi, the adherents of the Emperor had 
strengthened and defended the fort of Andijdn, and had sent 
letters of entreaty [to the Emperor], representing that if he did 
not come quickly, Andij4n would fall, and that after it Samarkand 
would also succumb. On receiving these letters, the Emperor loft 
Samarkand, and set out for Ahdijdn. On reaching Ehojand, how¬ 
ever, news was brought him that the enemy had won the day. 
The Emperor, having left one place, and lost the other, was 
greatly perplexed, and betook himself to his uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Ehdn. 

The Emperor’s mother, and her ;.iC{her, Isan Daulat Begum, 
went to their son and sister. This sister was my mother. On 
this account the Emperor, also, stayed in our country. His hosts 
exerted themselves to the utmost on his behalf, and after many 
severe hardships, after many victories and defeats, the Emperor 
once more became ruler of Samarkand. He fought many battles 
with rival claimants for Samarkand, and experienced both victory 
and defeat. At length he was besieged, and when all his power of 
resistance had gone, ho gave his sister, Ivhanzada Begum, to Shahi 
Beg Khiin, and making some kind of treaty, left Samarkand, 
which thus fell again into the hands of Shdhi Beg Khan. It 
would be very tedious wore I to relate all the details; however, to 
bo brief, the Emperor [again] repaired to his uncle. Having 
given up all idea of [regaining] Samarkand, ho determined to 
secure Andijan. The Khans also, having bound the girdle of 
endeavour round the waist of fatherly love, exerted themselves to 
the utmost to take Andijan, that they might give it to the 
Emperor, with the result which has l)een mentioned above. After 
the last battle, in which the Khins fell into the hands of Shahi 
Beg Khan, the Emperor fled to the hills on the south of the country 
of Farghana,'where he underwent many hardships and innumerable 
misfortunes. Moreover, his mollicr was with him, as wore also 
most of his servants, together with the family and children. In 
that journey (and verily, as the Prophet himself said, “Travelling 
is a foretaste of Hell ”) they all suffered grea^; hardships, and with 
difficulty reached, at length, .the territory of Histir, which is the 
capital of Khusrau Shah, hoping thaE they might participate in 
the humanity for which he was * renowned. But he, like the 
heavens, changed, and averting the face of compassion, turned 
the back of unkindness towards that master of benevolence. But 
beyond this he did not do them any injury. And thus, in the 
same state of dejection, affiiotion, apprehension, and evasion, they 
passed on towards Ghuri and Bakldn. When they reached this 
quarter, the back of their strength being broken, and the foot of 
vigour being bound, they tarried for a few days. 
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How often in misfortune is there a hidden blessing. Although 
waiting in that place was a cause of great affliction to them, it 
turned out most providentially, and in a way which the most far¬ 
sighted person could not have foreseen. For at this very crisis, the 
advance of tho standards of Shdhi Beg Khan on Hisar, and tho 
approach towards Kunduss of the drums of Mahmud Sultan, caused 
the boasting Khusrau Shah to desert his kingdom, as has been 
related above. He, too, fled to the hills of Ghuri; and on his 
arrival there, learnt that the Emperor was still among the moun¬ 
tains. That same night his servants and retinue, both great 
and small, from the Mir to the groom, all flocked to the court of 
the Emperor. Khusrau Shah saw notLing left for it but to hasten 
also to offer his services. Yet this man had put out the eyes of 
one of the Emperor’s cousins, Sulhin Masud Mirza, and had brought 
Masud’s brother, Baisangliar Mirza, to the bier, after having raised 
him to tho throne; also, at the time when tho Emperor had arrived 
on his frontier, he had, with extreme harshness, ordered him to 
quit the country. 

Moreover, Mirza Khan, a younger brother of the cr,uelly-treated 
Mirzds, whose father and mother were both closely connected with 
the Emperor’s father and mother, had shared in all the Emperor’s 
sufferings and trials in the mountains, and was at this time with 
him. When Khusrau Shah arrived in the Emperor’s presence, 
Mirza Khun petitioned that he might be put to death, by way of 
retaliation for his treatment of his [Mirza Khan’s] two brothers. 
The Emperor, whose natural disposition was a humane one, said 
to Mirza Khan : “ It would be a pity, a thousand pities, to compare 
two good angels with this devil of a king, and to such purpose 
did he pierce the pearls of love with the diamond of mercy, that at 
last he caused Mirza Khan to desist from his demand and be satis¬ 
fied. When Khusrau Shah looked upon the Emperor and Mirza* 
Khdn, tho forehead of his folly became moist with the perspiration 
of shame, but the Emperor wiped it clean with the sleeve of forgive¬ 
ness and the skirt of pardon. When the audience was terminated, 
the Emperor commanded the treasurers to take back all the pro¬ 
perty, treasure, horses, etc., which they had brought to him, just 
as they were, although he had only one horse suitable to his rank, 
and that was used also by his mother. From this an idea may bo 
formed of what necessaries [he‘had at his command]. He ordered 
that none of [Khusrau’s] effects should be confiscated. Althoqgh 
the Emperor was very needy, he would not take any of the presents, 
but gave him back all his arms and treasures untouched, and 
declined all that was offered. This is one trait out of a thousand, 
in the Emperor’s character. Khusrau Sh^h, having obtained per¬ 
mission to go to Khorasan, separated from the Emperor, and pro¬ 
ceeded to his destination. It is astonishing that, with such a force as 
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he had, he did not attempt to defend his o^m State. Having got 
some help from Khor4s&n, he went and attacked Ennduz, where 
he was put to death witibiout much ado. Verily the murder of a 
master, or a master’s son, is a portentous deed! 

The Emperor, in one night, became master of 20,000 men, 
together with great Amirs, such as B&ki Chagh&ni&ni,^ Sult&n 
Ahmad Earful, Baki Nila Furush and others, who took office under 
him. 

[Having made the necessary preparations] they set out against 
Kabul. After the death of the Emperor’s uncle, Ulugh Beg 
Mirza of Kabul, Mukim, son of Zunnun’* Arghun, one of the 
Mirzds of Sultan Husain, had taken possession of Kibul. Imme¬ 
diately on the arrival of the Emperor, he went out to oppose him, 
but seeing the enemy’s superior numbers, he fled back and prepared 
to defend himself in the fort of Kdbul. At length, being unable 
to hold out, he begged for quarter and surrendered the fort. 
Faithful to his agreement, the Emperor allowed him to proceed to 
Kandahar, with all his effects and followers. From that date, 
909, to the present date, 948, Kabul has remained in the hands of 
the Emperor and his descendants. 

Having brought down my history to this point, it is time to 
turn to the proceedings of Sultan Said Khdn; also to those of my 
father, of his journey to Khorasan, and of his relations with the 
Emperor. The first part will be given briefly, and the latter part 
in detail. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BEGINXINO OF THE STOKY OK SULTAn SAID KHAK, SOX OF SULTAH 
AHMAD KHAx, son OF SULtAn YDNDS KHAn, AND THE SUFFERINGS 
AND HARDSHIPS HE ENDURED AT THE OUTSET OF HIS CAREER. 

» 

[Here follows a somewhat lengthy dissertation on the advantages 
of misfortune, into which is introduced an anecdote in verso 
concerning Moses, taken from the “ 'Salmlat-uz-Zahah ” or “ Golden 

* The texts differ here. The Turk! MS. has Kdlghdn Chdghdiai in the place 
of Biiki Chaghanidni. The latter name, however, is certainly correct, as is 
evident from u reference to Baber’s memoirs (pp. 128, teqq.'), where these transac¬ 
tions are set forth. Bdki of Chaghdniuir was a younger hrotlier'of Khusran Bbali, 
and is described by Baber as “ a man of much weight" Tho country of CUag- 
hdnian, it may be remarked, was sitnated on the middle and upper courses of the 
Surkhan and K&fimahAn rivers. The name is now obsolete. 

* Usually written Ztdnun, For an account of his life mid lineage, see Erskine’s 
Miatory, i., pp. 2C2 aeqq. 

N 
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Chain ” of Abd-nrrahman Jami, and also an account, in prose, of 
the Education of Nushiriv&n the Just.] Whereyer in this Epitome 
the Khdn, in an absolute sense, is mentioned, Sult&n Said Eh&n is 
meant.^ This Kh&n had many wonderful adventures. As one of 
the chief objects of this Epitome is to set forth the virtue and 
ability of the Khdn, I shall enter into detail. 

His most noble lineage has already been given. From the time 
of his birth to the age of fourteen, he spent his days under the fond 
care and kind protection of his father. When he reached the age 
of fourteen, his father, Sultdn Ahmad Khdn, better known as 
Aldcha, wished to go to the assistance of his elder brother, Sultan 
Mahmud Khdn. He therefore appointed his eldest son, Mansur 
Khdn, to fill his place on the throne, and took with him to 
Tdshkand, two sons who were younger than Mansur Khdn, namely, 
Sultdn Said Khan and Babajak Sultdn. The Khdn was with 
his father at the battle of Akhsi, in which the Khdns were captured, 
as has been mentioned. When the army was thrown into disorder 
and every man was trying to save his own life, the Khdn also took 
flight, but at that moment he was struck in the thigh by an arrow, 
which, piercing his armour, struck the bone. As his father’s army 
was routed he had no means of escape. Some men of the district 
captured him, and as he was, at the time, unable to walk, they 
refrained from carrying him as a present to anybody, but took care 
of him for a few days. 

Shdhi Beg Khdn returned in haste to settle his affairs in Tdshkand. 
By the time the Khdn had recovered his strength. Shaikh Bayazid 
had taken upon himself the government of Akhsi. The Khdn, as 
soon as he was sufiSciently recovered to be moved, was brought 
before him, and by his orders was thrown into prison, where ho 
remained a whole year. 

When Shdhi Beg Khdn arrived [in Tdshkand] he seized and put 
to death Tambal, and gave the government of Andijan to Jani Beg 
Sultdn. When this latter came to Akhsi, the Khdn was brought 
before him. Jdni Beg Sultdn recommended him to the favour of 
Shdhi Beg Khdn, who received him with compassion, kept him in 
his fatherly care, and denied him nothing. Ho, moreover, took the 
Khdu with him on the expedition in which he conquered Ilisdr and 
Kunduz. ^ • 

I have heard the Khdn rclat , in terms of wonder and admira¬ 
tion, that when Shdhi Beg Khan had conquered Hisdr, nows was 
brought of the taking of Kunduz by Mahmud Sultan. Shdhi Beg 
Kban, having entrusted Hisar to Hamza Sultdn and Chaghdnian to 

* It is to be regretted that the author does not carry out his intention in this 
matter. In many places he forgets himself, and calls other Khans “the Khau,” 
thereby causing some confusion. To make matters clear, I have usually had to 
insert the full name on these occasions. 
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Mahdi Saltan,^ set out quietly on his retuxn. **As the pass of 
Dsrband-i-Ahanin [The Iron Gate] was Tory difficult [continued 
the EMn], and as tbe army was much burdened witb Imty, they 
made the journey, farsdkh after farsdhh, by way of Buya and 
Tirmiz. While the victorious army was encamped at Buya, I was 
sitting once, at midday, in the royal tent [majlis]. The hour for 
the assembly had not yet arrived, and only a few of the king’s 
intimates were present, when somebody with a terrified coun¬ 
tenance and wild appearance came in great haste, and laid a letter 
at the foot of the royal throne. As [Sh4hi Beg] perused the contents 
of this letter a great change came over him, and before he had 
finished reading it, he rose up and went in to his haram, giving 
orders for his horse to be brought. He remained for some time in 
the haram; but after midday prayers came out again and mounted 
his horse. He was attended by a great number of people. Then 
it was made known that Mahmud Sultan bad died a natural death 
in Kunduz, and that his body was on the way [to the camp]. 
When Shahi Beg Khan had got some distance away, we saw a 
great crowd in pitch-black clothes, such as captives wear. Having 
placed the bier upon the groiind, they drew up in two lines behind 
it. When [Shahi Beg Khan] saw this, he made a sign for all the 
Sultans and others to dismount and follow in his train. These, 
having obeyed, began to raise cries of grief and lamentation, and 
we, in the camp, also commenced to utter moans and wailings. 
When those attending the bier approached, ho ordered all who 
were with him to draw up in a linei while he himself rode forward 
until his horse’s head was just above the bier; he then gave a sign 
for everyone to keep silence, and thereupon those who were with 
him ceased from rending their garments and tearing their beards. 
He then called one of the Amirs of Mahmud Sultdn, and said to 
him such things as are usual on occasions of condolence. After 
this he remained silent for a while, never showing the slightest 
change in his countenance, nor shedding a tear. At the end of an 
hour he raised his head and said: * The death of Mahmud is a good 
thing: men have been wont to say that the power of Shdhi Beg 
Khan was upheld by Mahmud: let it now.be known that Shahi 
Beg Khdn was in no waj’ whatever dependent upon Mahmud. Carry 
him avuiy now, and bury him.’ Having said this, he turned away, 
and all present were astounded at his boldness and composure.” 

The death of Mahmud Sultan was a great loss to the Moghuls, 
for he was, in every respect, a thorough Moghul [and they recalled 
all he had done for them]. 

' These two Uzbeg chiefs had formerly been in Baber’s service, but had 
deserted liim to join his enemy Shahi Beg. Afterwards, at the battle of the Iron 
Gate (916 a.h.=1510 a.d. —after Shiihi Beg’s death) they fell into Baber’s hands 
and were put to death. (Erakine, Hiet., i., pp. 145, 309 and 315). 
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When Sh&hi Beg Khdn reached Samarkand, Shdh Begum 
arrived from Moghulistdn. The details are briefly these: Shdh 
Begum was the mother of the Khdns, was daughter of Shdh 
Sultan Mahmud, King of Badakhshdn, and of the race of Iskandar 
Zulkarnain. She had accompanied her son, Sultdn Mahmud 
Khan, into Moghulistan. But those base advisers, of whom I 
have already spoken, provoked a quarrel between the mother and 
her son—a son who had been so obedient to her, that he had never 
even mounted for a ride without her permission. Between these 
two, they contrived to raise the dust of vexation and wrath. For 
they—cunning advisers that they were—decided to send Shdh 
Begum to Shahi Bog Khdn to solicit a country for herself, because 
she found living in Moghulistan distasteful. Such was the 
impracticable mission upon which they sent Shdh Begum. Now, 
as the Begum was a very sensible woman, she went under this 
pretext, and thus left her son, before those base advisers could 
bring about an open rupture, which would cause endless scandal 
and reproach to herself. The rumour was that she had gone to 
entreat [Sbdhi Beg Khdn], while she was [in reality] in Samarkand 
enjoying the company of her children. 

At this same time [Shahi Beg Khdn] led an army into 
Khwdrizm, and my father fled to Khordsdn, as shall be presenlJy 
related. 

The Khdn told me: ‘‘After the Mirzd’s flight we were so 
overcome with apprehension, that sixteen of us having banded 
together, we fled from Samarkand, and journeyed by way of Khutuk 
and Kara Tukdi to Sairdm. Thence we went on to Moghulistdn 
by way of Uzun Ahmad, and arrived at Haft Deh, which is better 
known as Yatikand,^ where Sultdn Mahmud Khan was living at 

* This name liaa occurred several times already (soc pp. 87 and note, 130, etc.), 
but has been subject, in tbe texts, to many different readings, such as JJatihand, 
Banikand, Yanikand, etc., etc. Here, at last, we have in the Persian translation 
of it, which the author liimself gives as Haft-Deh, a distinct guide to Yatihand, 
tbe Turki (as Haft Dob is the Persian) equivalent for “ seven villages,” or “ seven 
towns.” But though he has thus fixed the name for his readers, he still leaves 
them in the dark as to the situation of Yatihand. In the passage under note, ho 
appears to regard it as lying within Moghulistan—and probably at some distance 
within it—for 8aira7n (either old or new, see note, p. 171) must have been near 
the frontier, and ho mentions IMin Ahmad (a plaee I cannot trace though, see 
below) as situated on the road between the two. As tho party had (Mine from 
Samarkand— i.e. from tho sfnith-wost—they were journeying probably towards no 
point south oUSairam. We have, therefore, to look for Yatihand, according to 
the indication in tliis p.-issage, somewhere to the cant or nurlli-cast of Sairam, 
But at p. 87 the author says Yatihand was on the cx)ufines, or in the terri¬ 
tory, or even suburbs, of Andijan (az nahiyat i Auilijdn); and he appears 
always to mean the town or district of Andijan alone, when be uses that name, 
and not tbe province to which the town belonged. Tho latter he ahviiys speaks 
of as Farghdna. Thus, according to this indication, Yatileand would liavo to be 
sought to tlie south or south-east of Bairam. In modern times tho province of 
Farghana came to bo called Andijdn, and tho only solution of the discrepancy 
which 1 can suggest is that perhaps Mirza Bhiidar, in one instance, has also used 
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ihe timie/’ It has been already related that after the death of 
Sultin Ahmad Khin, Sult&u Mahmud Kh4n oame into Moghnl- 
istan. The latter was a weakly prince and very lax and careless 
in the affairs of State. 

Now Moghiilist&n is a country which does not admit of any 
such negligence and callousneBS in its administration, and for this 
reason Sultan Mahmud Kh4n was not able to remain there long, 
but came, with a desire to live a civilised life, to Yalikand, where 
there is [indeed] some cultivation. When he had been there a 
short time, the Ehin went and attached himself to his uncle, 
Sultan Mahmud Khan. The Kh&n passed some time in the 
service of his uncle; but he was an energetic and enterprising 
man, and being unable to endure the negligence and indolence of 
his uncle, he fled from his court. Sultan Mahmud Kh4n sent a 
party after him to bring him back. After three days’ march he 
was overtaken, when a fight ensued. In the heat of the action, a 
certain Maksud Ali, one of the courtiers of Sultan Mahmud Ehdn 
(and a man skilled in instrumental music and singing), displayed 
great valour, and the Khan seeing that the brunt of the battle 
was supported by him, rode up to attack him. Thereupon Maksud 
Ali turned and fled, but while retreating faced round and shot an 


Andijan to denote the entire province. For this reason I have made the transla* 
tion of “ az nahiyat ” read “ on the confines ”—a reading which, at any rate, 
points to a position within Moghulistan. If this suggestion be accepted, Yatikand, 
or Ila/t-Deh, would have stood probably in the 8outh-we.stepn extremity of 
Moghulistan, and on the northern slopes of the range which forms ttie limit 
of the valley of the Sir; or possibly near the more westerly of the head streams 
of the Talas river, and thus not very far distant from Tardz. When (on p. 131) 
the author speaks of the Khan passing on from Yatikand to Moghulistan to visit 
his brother Khalil, it should be remembered that Khalil was at that time chief 
of the Kirghiz only, and that the Kirghiz tribe did not occupy the whole of 
Moghulistau. In all probability, therefore, that passage may read: *‘weat 
farther on into Moghulistan.” 

It is Bomowhat strange that we should have no bettor cue for fixing the position 
of Yatikand, for it was evidently, about the period in question, a place of some 
importance. It may be worth while to remark that its identification has been 
somewhat eenbarrassed by tho application, on Arrowsmith’s ma^> of 1878, of the 
word Itikent to a district of Kurama, in the angle formed by the Sir near Khojand. 
1 do not know on what authority the name, so located, rests. The district in question 
is practically that of the modern Kurdma itself—^between the river and tho hills, 
and almost exactly opposite Khojand. In this locality, however, the Yatikand of 
our history cannot be sought: it is, in the first plase, a quarter which lay altogether 
outside Moghulistan, while secondly, no traveller making for it from Samar¬ 
kand could have taken Sairam on his road. * Itikent, as placed by Ariowsinith, 
must have belonged either to the province of Shdth (t.e. Ta^kand) or to Farghdna; 
and was in one of tho most thickly-populated and highly-cultivated parts of 
Central Asia, while tliis could not have been the case with Yatikand, as is 
evident from the narrative. As regards Uzun Ahmad, Kostenko in his itineraries, 
mentions a stream of that name -in the mountains between the Fuk-Tdih pass and 
Katmdn-tipa, more than 100 miles in a direct line to the south-east of Aulia-Ata 
(Thmz), and consequently too far in the same direction to suit the narrative, or to 
point in any way towards Bairam, old or new. (See Turkiatan, ii., pp 58-9.) 

Kara Tngai is very possibly to bo identified witii the Kara Swgu Togai of tbe 
aocompanylfig map-—one of the namerous Tngai ’* on the Sir. 
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arrow, which struck the Kh&n in the left shoulder. Th^coilar- 
bone was broken, and passing under his left shoulder blade the 
arrow reached his right shoulder blade. [In this state the Khan 
tried to OTertake Maksud Ali], but in spite of his efforts, his hand 
would not wield the sword, and his enemy got away in safety. 
The Kh4n then turned back [from the pursuit]. His wound 
proved very serious, and during two years he was deprived of Idxe 
use of his right eye and his right arm. 

Later in the day Maksud Ali fell into the hands of one of the 
Khdn’s men, who thought to himself: if I bring him alive to the 
Khan, that he may put him to death with his own hands, he will 
be more grateful to me [than if I bring him dead]. So he took 
him alive before the Khan. But the Kh&n, assuming a cheerful 
air, called to him and said: “ I am glad you have fallen into my 
hands. I was sorry [for what had happened].” And although he 
had only one garment by him, he gave it him, together with a 
present of some homes, and kept him in Moghulistan to the end 
of his days, always looking on him with the eye of favour. 

The Kh4n’s generosity was quite unbounded. Other examples 
will be given in their proper places. In short, after being 
wounded and enduring great hardships, he joined his brother 
Sultan Khalil Sultan. This latter, after tho death of his father, 
liad ded from Mansur Khan into Moghulistan, and had joined the 
Kirghiz, who are the “ wild lions ” of that country. They made 
him their chief. He remained some time with his brother, but 
finally war broke out between them on tho one hand, and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, in alliance with Mansur Khan, on the other, which 
led to victories and defeats, struggles and conflicts, and great and 
wonderful battles. In those fights such wounds were inflicted, 
that no reasonable person would consider them capable of being 
cured. But the details are not worth describing. These hostilities 
continued from 910 to 914, when Sultan Mahmud Khan, being 
hard pressed by his nephews and the people of Moghulistan, went 
over to Sh4hi Beg Khan (as has been related). Mansur Khan 
then attacked his two brothers, Sultan Said Khan and Sultan 
Khalil Sultan, who had remained in Moghulistau. They, for their 
part, met him in the open field at Almatu,^ one of the most 
celebrated places in Moghulistan, when after a hard fought battle 
the Sultans were worsted. 

Sultan Khalil Sultan, all his prospects of success in Moghulistan 
Ijeing shattered, followed his uncle [Mahmud], in the hope that 

' This place stood ou a suatheru tributary of the river Hi. The name, though 
usually written Almaty, is still in use for the modem Bussian fort and town of 
Ftern^, which was built in 1854, on the banks of a small river, called by tho 
Kirghiz Almatu. The name is derived, Mr. Schuyler says, from the abundance 
of apples (in Turki, alma) which grow in the neighbourhood. (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 33; Schuyler, ii., p. 145.) 
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Shdlii iSeg Ehin had received the latter kindly; and when he 
reached Akhsi, Jani Beg Kh4n having seized [him] delivered him 
to my nnole Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, Sult4u Ali Mirz& Begjik 
and Tubra Tidghutb, [with the order] that he should be drowned 
in the river. They, being obliged to obey this order, drowned the 
unfortunate Sultan in the river of Akhsi. It will be mentioned 
later, how the Kh&n, a short time after this event, heaped favours 
and patronage upon those men whose brother he had murdered. 

When the Kh&n escaped from the field of battle, he was accom¬ 
panied by about fifty men with their cattle and followers, all in 
great want. Broken and discomfited, they came from Almatu to 
Dulan (about fifteen days’ march at a medium pace). On arriving 
there, they began to grow less afraid of the enemy. That same 
day, they came across a man whom they seized and interrogated. 
He informed them that at TJmk, which was distant about three 
days’ march, at an even pace, there was encamped a body of the 
tribe of Bahrin, who intended to go to E&shghar and seek the 
protection of Mirza Aba Bakr. “ And I,” he added, “ have fled, and 
am on my way to join the Kirghiz.” They then all sat down [and 
held a consultation]. Some suggested that the Khan should him¬ 
self go and mix with that tribe: haply by that means he would 
obtain a little help from them. And Khwaja Ali Bahadur, in 
particular, urged this plan (for he was himself of the tribe of 
Bahrin), and he was, moreover, a bold and daring man, and an 
unrivalled archer. When the Khan fled from Samarkand and 
entered the service of hie noble uncle Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
KhwAja Ali Bahadur was in Yatikand, in the service of one of 
the officers of Sultan Mahmud Khan. When the Khan arrived, he 
entered [his uncle’s] service with the greatest eagerness. On the 
occasion of the Khan’s flight, when he received the arrow-wound 
from Maksud Ali, the musician, Khwaja Ali Bah&dur, had displayed 
great valour in the contest, and had shown proofs of singular 
daring, which did not escape the notice of the Khan, who, from 
that day forward, bestowed on him his special protection and 
favour. In the battles that took place in Moghulistan, he usually 
distinguished himself by his heroic acts, ^ut besides his bravery 
and prowess, he was also noted for his sagacity, intelligence, and 
perception; wherefore at that time mbst [of the Kh4n’s] affairs 
were submitted to him for decision. ’ 

Now as he viras strongly in favour of the proposed plan, [while 
all the rest objected to it], Khwdja Ali represented that if the Kh4n 
went with a body of men, [the Bahrin] would be frightened, and 
think he had come to attack them. It was impossible to drive 
these ridiculous ideas out of their minds, which had become a prey 
to the whispering of devils; and it seemed that a new cause of 
dissension and violence would arise. [The Khwaja] thought the 
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wisest plan was that ho, in preference to any of the other followers, 
shonld be selected to accompany the Kh&n. He snggested that 
they should remain where they were for five days, to see if they 
would approve of his going. If, thus, their minds could be pacified 
and their vain fears and foolish ideas be changed to good faith and 
confidence—well and good. “ If not,” said he, “ let us all go, as 
quickly as possible, and make common cause with [the Bahrin].” ^ 

This suggestion was approved, and the Kh4n and Khwaja Ali set 
out together. They made a three days’ journey, passing only ono 
night on the road, and arrived at tWr destination at breakfast 
time. 

When these dastardly men heard of their arrival, they came with 
unbounded impudence before him, not observing any of those 
marks of respect which are customary among the Moghuls. Then 
Khw4ja Ali addressing them said: “ All adventurous persons who 
have obtained their desires, have watched for a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to seize with both hands the skirts of men of power.” 
While his words were yet unfinished, they cried out: “ Down with 
this babbler of idle words ! What use has a Khan for a hundred 
households? We have nothing to offer him!” So saying they 
drove the Khan back to his friends, and seized Khwaja Ali; they 
took away the led horse of the Khan, which he was holding, and 
throw its bridle towards the Khan. On seizing Khwaja Ali, they 
carried him off to their tents. 

The Khan, in alarm for his life, fled back with all speed, feaiing 
lest they might take him and deliver him into the hands of Aba 
Bakr. Being terrified at this idea, he hastened to rejoin his men, 
looking round him on all sides as he went [to see whether he was 
being pursued]. 

Once, when the Khan was relating this story, I asked him: 
“ Did you not dread [the thought of] solitude and desolation ? ” 
Ho replied : “ Not so very much, for I had once before been left 
alone in Moghulistnn, and had spent sonic days in solitude, in the 
same way, but afterwards joined my people again.” 

When he had gone a short way, he perceived something black 
in the distance; whereupon he withdrew to a secluded spot and, 
fastening his led horse there, stood waiting in ambush. Ho soon 
discovered that it was a man, and waited till he came near: then, 
placing an arrow [in readiness] in his bow, he leapt out of his 
ambush upon the new-comer, who had no time to get away, but 
threw himself in terror from his horse. The Khun then recognised 
that this man was the slave who had fled to the Kirghiz from his 
own party, who had been captured at Dulun, and had given in- 

* The texts here are very confosod, and the meaning of tho whole paragraph 
(beginning with the words: ** Now as he was strongly . . . ”) is in some degree 
unoutain. Some passages of it are not contained in the Turk! MB.—^B. 
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formation of [tho prcsonoe of] those dastardly people [the Bidirin}. 
He, on his part, recognised the Eh&n, and kissed his stirrup. 

The Eb4n asked him for news of his men, and where they were 
now encamped. The man replied : “ When you went away with 
Khwdja Ali Bahadur, a dispute arose among your men. It came 
about in this way. Somebody said: * Last night I happened to be 
near the Khan’s tent, when 1 heard Khwdja Ali Bahadur say to the 
Khdn: Our people are in a very broken condition [and there is 
nothing to be done with them]; they have hardly anything left; 
but our opponents have cattle and property in abundance, because 
every one of [the Khdn’s] dependants is either a Mir or a Mirzdda, 
and wishes to have power and precedence over others, which they 
cannot possibly obtain. Moreover, we cannot attain any object or 
carry out any scheme by means of such people. It will be best 
for us, therefore, for the reasons I have given, to separate from 
these men and to go and join the other side. Let these people go 
wherever they choose, while we avail ourselves in every possible 
way of the services of our opponents. And with this plan the 
Khan will be greatly pleased. [I tell you] the Khan does not 
intend to return.’ 

“ At these words the people became very despondent and grieved; 
and each one, forming whatever plan seemed best to himself, they 
split up into factions. One party under’tho leadership of Uohku 
Muhammad IMirza, Shah Mirak and Zikul Bahadur, set out for 
Turfan, the capital of Mansur Khan. Another division under 
Kara Kulak, took the road to Andijan, in the hope that the Khans 
who had proceeded them had been well received by Shdhi Beg 
Khan. And a third division, under the direction of Khush Gildi 
Kukildash and Aziz Birdi Agha, resolved to go to the court of 
Mirza Aba Bakr in Kashghar. Thus did they form themselves 
into different parties.” 

The Khan used always to say; ” When I learnt these facts, I was 
filled with amazement and alarm. Dismay took possession of my 
mind. I asked him how many days ago this had happened; he 
replied that on the particular day he had left them, the discussion 
had taken place, and they had separated. 

“ I then dismounted, and for a while remained buried in thought. 
At length I resolved to leave my horse in the impenetrable jungles 
of Narin, and myself to lie in ambush for antelopes; and when I 
had killed them, to eat their flesh and to clothe myself with their 
skins; thus I would Spend several yeats, until I should see how 
events might fall out. 

“ With this intention, having withdrawn my led horse to one 
side, I set out on my road.” 

£It must be understood that] it is a custom among the Moghuls, 
for the bravest of their youth to spend a long time alone, either 
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in the deseirts, the mountains or the forests, at a distance of one 
or two months* journey from any of their feUow creatures, and to 
feed and clothe themselves with the flesh and sHns of antelopes. 
Such persons they esteem as brave and manly; and it is, in fact, 
a veiy difficult and dangerous mode of life. 

[The Khdn] having resolved upon this strange and perilous 
adventure, gave the slave his liberty, and set out on his own 
design. He spent the night in what he considered a suitable 
spot, and on the morrow again started on his road. But first of 
all he surveyed the country, in accordance with the Moghul 
practice of circumspection and caution. For it is their custom, 
in the morning, to examine carefully the road by which they 
have just come, and also to reconnoitre that by which they 
intend to travel the same day; the travellers having ascended a 
piece of rising ground, and having carefully inspected both the 
roads, then give some fodder to their horses, which have been 
tethered all night. The purpose of this vigilance which they 
practise is, that if anybody should happen to be following them, 
and should have come on during the night, he would be seen, and 
could be guarded against. When the horses have grazed long 
enough, and no one is visible in either direction, the road is again 
taken at midday, and the journey continued till midnight, so 
that no one may discover the traveller or his nightly resting- 
place. Such is the cautious practice of the Moghuls. 

The Khan, looking round carefully on all sides, after a short 
time descried something black on the road by which he had 
come the day before, and began to fear lest those tribesmen, 
regretting that they had let him go, were come in pursuit of him. 
But ho presently saw that it was only one person, and that there 
was no one behind him, as far as he could see. Then, as was 
his practice, he placed himself in ambush. He noticed that this 
man was ever and again uttering cries, as if calling for somebody. 
And as he came nearer [the Khdn] recognised his voice as that 
of Khwdjd Ali Bahadur. He rushed out to meet him, and the 
Khwaja, also recognising the Khdn, dismounted, and they both 
began to weep as they met in affectionate embrace. 

One can imagine the extenit of the Khan’s joy at this meeting. 
Having made an end of weeping, [the Khdn] asked the Khwdja 
where he had been and what had befallen him. The Khwaja 
replied: "They carried me off and kept my horse, and placed 
me in the house of one of my acquaintances. After a while a 
decrepit and frail old woman, who claimed a blood relationship 
with me, came to me secretly and began to heap reproaches on 
my head, sayiqg: * Some have been known to serve a Khdn yet 
unborn, or an Amir still in his cradle, and to have reaped their 
reward; yet you, with your lack of zeal, have deserted a great 
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Khdn, who is worthy of a throne and a crown, and in your eAng> 
gishness have debased yourself. Bise up: ^ you have not a 
horse, 1 have left mine tied up in such and such a place: take it 
and go I * Then my old enthusiasm, which seemed to have died 
within me, revived: I hastened out and went to the spot she had 
indicated, found the horse, and here I am.” 

The Eh&n, having bestowed thanks and praises on him, said: 
“ When I found myself alone, I resolved upon the following plan ” 
(and the Ehdn proceeded to relate to him, from beginning to end, 
what has been told above). Ehw^ja AliBahAdur areplied; “Peace 
on you! It was a most excellent resolve for a brave man like 
yourself, under existing circumstances. And it is all the better 
that it should have been so. But now it is possible to proceed 
with greater comfort and ease. However, even if we do spend a 
few years in this way, we must get news of the world whenever 
we can; for the wheel of the spheres does not always turn in the 
same groove, and we must be on the look out for any opportunity 
that may arise to again obtain the control of adairs. We must 
also be bold.” 

The two then set out with strong hearts and oheerful spirits, 
riding bridle to bridle. On the following day they noticed in 
front of them some black objects: and the same care and pre¬ 
cautions were observed as on the other occasion. As the objects 
approached, they recognised the two brothers of Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, Tika and Ali Mirak, and two of his sons-in-law, Asil 
Pulad and Buzana [each one accompanied by his servant]. 

After this meeting, the Khan’s position was as sovereignty com¬ 
pared with that of the day before. The new-comers were then 
asked their story. They related what has been mentioned above, 
and added : “ Khush Gildi and Aziz Birdi, who had determined to 
go to Kashghar, separated from us yesterday.” With these two 
came Sukar and some of the KAluchi (who were relatives of a 
certain woman of the name of Makhtum, with whom, during the 
time of the great disturbahoes in MogbulistAn, the KhAn had 
contracted a marriage), and they brought wj.th them several horses 
from the royal stables. 

Having announced this news, the whdle party set out in pursuit 
without “delay, and came upon the fugitives towards the end of the 
night; when these heard the sound of the hoofs of the approaching 
horses, they were filled with dismay and alarm. The KhAn and 
his companions called out to each one by name, an^ they, recog¬ 
nising his voice and that of the others, were filled with joy. 
They came, running, to the stirrup of his Excellency the Khan 
and, kissing his feet, gave vent to expressions of thankfulness. 

The KhAn, being rejoined by KhwAja Ali, was relieved of the 
distress of solitude, but now, on foiling in with Tiln and his 
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party, ho had become a veritable king, compared with his former 
position. When, under the guidance of these men, they had 
rejoined the party who had separated from them, the Kh4n was 
overjoyed at the prospect of a meeting with a slave, who was his 
wife. All were delighted at coming together again, and hoped 
that that niglit they would enjoy a refreshing sleep. The Kh4n, 
in the same hope, had already taken oif his boots and coat, when 
Aziz Birdi Agha came and persuaded him to put them on again. 
Although it was apparently a trouble to do so, it was at least 
a fitting precaution, so he consented, in order to quiet Aziz Birdi, 
and with one boot off [and one boot on] he slumbered peacefully 
on the breast of his wife. For he had taken no rest for sevcial 
nights and days, and was exceedingly fatigued from rough 
travelling and watchful nights. The full enjoyment of sleep had 
not yet come to him, when he heard a war cry [suran] and the 
sound of giving and taking of blows. Before the Khan could 
jump out of bed, he saw by the light of the burning camp that 
the enemy wore upon them, and were dealing out blows to right 
and left. He had just time to gird on his quiver, when Khwaja 
Ali arrived. They rushed together, from the blazing camp into 
the darkness, and began to shower down arrows upon the enemy 
who were doing their work in the light, and in the same way, 
the men from the camp came out on all sides into the darkness, 
and began to discharge their arrows. The enemy, who were all 
mounted, then withdrew from the light, and the Khan’s men, who 
were on foot, shot at them from different ambuscades. On account 
of the darkness it was not possible to judge of the great numbers of 
the one side or the small numbers of the other. Some of the men, 
in imitation of the Khan, were engaged in discharging arrows, 
while the rest had gone back to secure the horses. 

As a fact, this hostile band was part of an army which Mirza 
Abd Bakr had sent to Moghulistdn, with orders to seize and 
treat, in the worst possible way, any one who might be found in 
the deserts of Moghulistdn. The continual raids of these followers 
of Mirza Abd Bakr caused great distress in Moghulistdn, and 
threw the Moghuls and Kirghiz into disorder. [The assailants] 
who were a division of tlie force spoken of, had come on at the 
time of afternoon prayer, and'when they had seen the Khan’s paity 
arrive and halt, they had crept into concealment till late in the 
night. They then seized all the horses, which had been turned 
out to graze, and when darkness was nearly over they made their 
night attack. There were no horses left in the camp^ except a 
few fat animals, which had been retained for purposes of war. 
These were saddled, and mounted by the men, mad some of the 

' The Tnzki text has, in place of ** in the camp*’—*' among the Khan’s suite.” 
"“B. 
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womsn of the Kh&n*a haram; while two or three other women were 
sent off by tiieir husbands, who found horses for them. The 
Khan’s horse was saddled and brought to him. When day dawned 
all were in the greatest straits. Moreover, except for the two 
or three women already mentioned, all the wives and children of 
our party had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and theie was no 
time to take leave or bid farewell. The soar of disappointment 
was marked upon their foreheads, and they never saw each other 
more. But those who fled, drove their wives and men and horses 
before them. The Khan and all those who had any courage and 
strength, followed after them. The cursed enemy came close on 
their heels, and pursued them with the greatest ardour, being, 
moreover, supplied with changes of horses. 

Whenever the enemy approached, the Khdn with a few men, 
turned round and plied them with arrows, and kept them at bay 
until his own party had got well on, when he again let loose the 
reins of flight till he overtook them. Thus did they fly fighting ; 
and shot their arrows with their faces towards their friends and 
their backs to their euemies. This state of affairs continued till 
the hour of the “ prayer of sleep.” The night attack took place in 
the desert plains \chulg&t\ of Utluk, which are called Ankghun 
Archa, and by the time of the “ prayer of sleep ” they had reached 
Kumala Kachur,^ which represents a distance of five days’ journey 
at a medium pace. The feeble ones, both women and men, at the 
time of flight and distress, were concealed in the glens and forests, 
while the rest hid themselves wherever they thought most safe. 

With the exception of the Khan’s wife and two or three other 
women, and a few men who had remained, most of these people 
were captured; only a few escaped. When evening-prayer time 
came, fear of the enemy left them but little peace of mind. They 
were all scattered, every one hiding in the jungle of Kumala 
Kachur ; and from the excess of their terror, some of those whose 
horses were tired out, left them and crept into the forest on foot. 

When day dawned, they all came out onto an elevation, and 
still concealing themselves, looked carefully round. They could 
see no trace of the enemy. They waited patiently till midday, 
wh^ wherever they happened to be, they called out, and by means 
of their cries were able to find one anotfier; [they also found] 

those whom they had sent into the glens, and of whose fate they 

• • 

* The spelling of these names is very uncertain; but in whatever form, I can 
find no trace of them, even on Severtsoif’s-detailed map of Zungaria, &a. They 
were prot>ably mere local names of uninhabited and unimportant spots; though 
it is possible that “ Ankghun Areha ” may have some connection with the ” Oh 
Archa marked on modern maps, seeing that this place stands on a riva (a right 
tributary of the upper Noriu—-just east of the Son Kul) called the Ottiw— 
of which perhaps iMuft may be a mia-rendering. The author, however, gives no 
indication of the quarter of Moghuliston where tliese adventutea took place. 
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were till then ignorant, not knowing wbetiier tiiey had been 
oaptnred or not. 

Betnming, they looked to eee what had become pf these people. 
They found that, excepting the Kh&n’s wife [haram] and one or 
two other persons, all had been discoyered and carried off captive. 
They remained where they were during that day, for they had not 
sufficient strength left to proceed. Moreover, they did not know 
whither they could go. They discussed the matter in all its 
aspects : every one made suggestions, and held his own views upon 
the matter; but all their plans were quite impracticable. One 
proposition was that they should live in the forests, and banish 
from their thoughts all desire for civilisation. This, however, was 
not considered to be feasible, as it was impossible to exist in the 
forests without the [necessary] weapons, etc. After seeking 
everywhere, they found that all their quivers were empty. At last 
they found one arrow in the Khan’s quiver: in the rest there 
were nOne left but tir-i-gaz.^ [And with only one arrow there was 
certainly nothing to be achieved, so perfbrce this idea must be 
banished from their minds. Another proposal was that] they 
should enter the Dasht-i-Kipohak, which at that time was an 
asylum and refuge of the Moghul Kh&ns. But this again was 
impossible, on account of their want of arrows [and other weapons. 
A third suggestion was that they should go to K&shghar. But they 
came to the conclusion that] to go to K&shghar was as good as to 
walk, living, into a grave. 

With MaixBur Kh&n it was but yesterday that they had fought 
a battle, and all their sufferings and calamities were due to him. 
At length they decided upon going to Andijan ; for it was possible 
that Shdhi Beg Kh&n had given Sult&n Mahmud Khan a favourable 
reception. 

The Khan repeatedly related these details to me, and he used to 
add: “ Those who advised our going to the country of Shahi Beg 
Khdn, did so out of their ignorance of his true character. However 
strongly those who knew him protested, and pointed out the 
absurdity and danger of the scheme, which the others had made 
appear so plausible, they would not be dissuaded. I, for my part, 
showed my objections and disapproval in a hundred ways; for 
had I not been a whole yeqr with Shahi Beg Khdn ? I well knew 
and understood his temperament, the ways of his Sultdns, And the 
intentions of his Amirs. I knew very well that he would ill-treat 
us, which he did, but when 1 said this to these ignorant men, they 
replied: ‘ Then what is to be done ? All our proposals are con¬ 
sidered impracticable or impossible! [But in going to Shuhi 
Beg Khdn]-there is some hope of safety. If anjiihing else suggests 
itself to your enlightened mind, tell us of it: for in every matter 
^ Xhrobably arrows of one geui in length. 
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we are. willing to follow and obey you, mind and body.* Muoh ae 
I thought the matter over, 1 was unable to find a solution of the 
difiiculty, or offer any other suggestion ; and finally 1, with my 
eyes open, and in spite of what 1 knew, became myself a promoter 
of that very plan for which I had so severely reproved my men. 
For, in truth, there was no choice left. Knowingly and deliberately 
1 rushed upon calamity! 

** On the morrow, having prepared myself for death and my heart 
for martyrdom, I set out to pay homage to Jani Beg Sult&n, which 
was the first step to entering ^e service of Shdhi Beg Khdn. And 
there was no great difference between that stage ^ and the bottom 
of the tomb.’* 

These events took place in the year 914,just two months after 
the murder of Sultdn Mahmud Kbdn, and one month before Sultan 
Khalil Sultdn was drowned in the ocean of mercy, all of which 
has been mentioned above. Sultdn Khalil Sultdn was the full 
brother of the Khdn. 

At this date Bdbar Pddishdh was established on the throne of 
Kabul, and his power was nearly absolute. 

Having reached this point in the Khdn’s story, it is necessary 
for the better understanding of the history, that 1 should now 
revert to the stories of my father and Bdbar Pddishdh. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FLIGHT OF MY FATHER MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KURKAN FROM BEFORE SHAhI 
BEG KHAn into KHORAsaN; WITH SOME INCIDENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 

It has been related above, how Kunduz submitted without resist* 
anoe, on the* advent of the victorious army of Mahmud Sultdn; also 
how I, after being confined in prison by Khusrau Shah for a year, 
obtained my release, went and joined my father, and together with 
all the members of my family, proceeded to Shahr-i-Sabz, which 
Shdhi. Beg Khdn had given to ^my father [together with its 
dependencies]. 

In the beginning of Sagittarius, Shdhi Beg Khdn marched on 
Khwdrizm. 

All the heads of the Moghuls, whether Sultans or Amirs, 

* Instead of the words “ that stage,” the Turk! MS. has :—** the service of 
Jaui Beg Sultdn.”—^B. 

« 1508-9 A.D. 
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together with their train, were dwelling among the Uzhegs, and 
fear and apprehension oontinnally ooonpied their hearts. 

In the meanwhile, Mahmud Sultdn, who had always been a 
defender of the Moghuls, died in Kunduz, whereat all the Moghuls, 
and especially my father, were much afflicted and saddened. For 
Mahmud Sultan had borne him such love, and had bestowed so 
much kindness on him, that if ever one of Shdhi Beg Khan’s 
nobles wrote a letter of cruelty or violence upon the tablet of the 
imagination concerning my father, he would draw a line through 
it with the pen of his protection; or else would erase this writing 
from the tablet of the rancorous heart of the evil-minded man, 
with the penknife of punishment. In fact, ho recognised it as his 
duty to side with my father in all things. His death was a source 
of great uneasiness to the Moghuls in general, and to my father, in 
particular. But Shdhi Beg Khan said privately to Amir Jan Yafd, 
who was an intimate friend of my father, that he would on no 
account whatever leave Khwarizm until'^he had reduced it, and it 
was clear that the siege ^ would be a very protracted one:—“ There 
are, at the present moment, about 30,000 Moghuls among our 
Uzbegs. So long as any of the Moghul chiefs remain, these men 
will continue to serve them, and never enter our service. If a 
favourable occasion presents itself, they will do to us that which 
we did to them. The first among them is Muhammad Husain 
Kurkan ; I think of him all day, but feel that to kill him would 
be like killing one of the Khans—an act that would obliterate all 
the kindnesses I have ever shown the Khdns. Hence, it will be best 
for you to announce to him my intention, so that he may rise up 
with all speed and escape while he has yet a foot [to walk upon], 
and no longer tempt his fate. For after his departure, I must 
make all the other Moghul Amirs feel the blood-drinking scimitar.” 

Amir Jan Vafa immediately sent a messenger, who reached my 
father at the hour of midday prayer, and by the time of afternoon 
prayer my father, having chosen me from among his children to 
accompany him, together with sixteen of his servants, fled towards 
Khorasan. This event remains fixed in my mind like a dream or 
a fantasy. 

In those days Sultan Said Kh4n was also in San^arkand. Three 
days after [our flight] he fled to Moghulistdn; but this story has 
been told above. * 

Of those children whom my father left behind him in SHahr-i- 
Sabz, the eldest was Habiba Sultan Khdnish; Shahi Beg Khdn 
kept her in his haram at Tishkand, whei*e he also kept Aisha 
Sult&n Khdnim, the daughter of Sultdn Mahmud Khan, and who 

' author appears to mean the siege of Khwarizm, or Eliiva; but Erskine 
mentions that Shahi Beg was besioging Kelat (1 presume Kclat-i-Ghilzai) at 
lbs time. (See UiU. i., p. 257.) 
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IB ndwi^ays better known as Moghnl Kb&nim. After a while be 
married her, with vaiions oeremonieB, to Abdullah Kh4n, Bon of 
Mahmud Sult4n. 

[2.] Next in age was Ganhar Shah Begum, whom Amir Jdn Yafd 
obtained, in marriage, for his own son Amir T4r, in return for 
having carried the message to my father. 

[3.] I oome next. I accompanied my father. 

[4.] Another was Muhammad Sh4h, whom one of my father’s 
relations had taken after my father into Khor4s4n. 

[5.] The youngest of all was Abdullah Mirza, who has been 
mentioned above, as having accompanied his mother, Sultanim 
Begum. I shall tell his life in these pages. 

In short, we left Shahr-i-Sabz, and, passing one night on the road, 
reached, at the close of [the second] day, the banks of the Kiver 
Amnya; the cold was very severe and we only succeeded in cross¬ 
ing with great difficulty | without entering Balkh, we went on to 
Khor4san. 

Those were the last days of the life and reign of Mirza Sultin 
Husain, who was a grandson of Mirz4 Jahangir,^ son of Amir 
Timur. None of his ancestors, as far back as Amir Timur, had 
attained to sovereignty. Mirz4 Sultan Husain, however, had, after 
many years of struggles and hardships, won Khor4s4n at the point 
of the sword, and during forty-eight years, while firmly established 
on the throne of Herat, he governed the four quarters of Khordsin. 
He encouraged all the arts and crafts of the world to such a 
degree that in every separate profession he produced an unsurpassed 
master. 

Having reached this point, I meditated and felt that I ought to 
write something concerning these lords of revelation and masters 
of manifestation, who lived at this time. And though I did not, 
with my lack of capacity, seem fit for the task, yet strange to say, 

I could not see my way to omit recording one or two circumstances 
in relation to these men. In any case I will make a beginning, in 
the hope that, with the aid of existing memoirs [Uizkira\ which 

* Our author should have said that Sultan Husain Mirza (Baiknra) was great- 
grandson of Omar Shaikh, son of Amir Timur—not the grandson of Jahangir. 
Sultan Husain’s father was Mansur Mirza, his grandfather Baikaxa Mirza, son of 
Omar Shaikh. He suooeeded Sultan Abu Said on the throne of Ehoras&n in 
A.H. 878, and reigned till his death in 912 (1474 4o 1507); but previons to 878 he 
had been ruler in Mdzandardn and Qurgdn. He is said, by Erskine, to have been a 
man of gi^t power and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguisbed 
of the lances of the house of Timur, at that time living. The capital of 
Khorisin was then at Heri, or Herat, which, for about half a century, was cele¬ 
brated, “ not merely for the splendour and dignity of its Court, the arcbitectund 
beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and palaces, but as being the resort of 
the g^test divines, philosophers, poets, and historians of the age.” Sultan 
Husain, besides being eminent as a ruler, was also well known m a poet and a 
writer of fiction—under the name of Husaini. (See 8. Lane Poole, Muhamd. 
Byntuties, table facing p. 268. Erskine, Baber, pp. Ivi. and 125; History i., 
p. 77 ; B^e, Orfent. Biographies.) 
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shall supplement the defioiendes of my humble reed, it may prove 
worthy of the perusal of the olear-sighted. 

. # * • * • « * 

As it does not lie in my power to write a separate book in 
memory of these men, I have in this Epitome only devoted a 
few lines to some of them, in order to satisfy my mind and to calm 
my inner man. [Quatrain]. . . . ^ 

Shaikh Ul Isldm, the Light of Meligion^ 

Mauldnd Abdur Bahmdn Jdmi. 

He was far the greatest and most excellent and learned of all 
the saints and spiritual guides of the time of Mirz& Sultdn Husain. 

He is much too great to stand in need of any mention from my 
humble pen; so 1 will simply trace his disoipleship. He was a 
disciple of Maul&ni Sad-ud-Din Edshghari, disciple of Maul6n& 
Nizam-ud-Bin Eh&mushi, disciple of Ehw4j4 A14-ud-Din Att4r, 
disciple of His Holiness ^e Eibla of the Pious, Ehw4j4 Bah4 ’ul 
Hakk va ud-Din, generally known as Ehw4j4 Nakshband. 

Mauldnd Sad-ud-Din Kdshghari. 

He belonged to one of the most noble families in the country of 
K4shghar, and his race had produced X71am48, and many pious and 
devout men and saints. Among whom was Shaikh Habib, the 
disciple of Shaikh Sayyid E4rdgar, disciple of Shaikh Mohibb 
Mnjarrad.^ 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad, my great-great-grandfather, placed his 
son Mir Sayyid Ali in the service of Shaikh Habib, when he was 
very young. 


Mauldnd Nizdm-ud-Din Khdmuah. 

I have heard from a certain distinguished person that [even] 
before Maul4n4 Niz4m-ud-Din became a disciple of Ehw4j4 A14- 
ud-Din he was an exceedingly pious and chaste man. He used to 
sit in the mosque of the Lawyers, aud was an admirer of the 
spirituality of the Shaikh. 

^ » * » 4 ^ « « 

> Here follow eome noticea ot'*8amt8, learned men, poets, singers and others, 
the bulk of which are omitted, as the^ persons they treat of have no cohneotion 
with the historv. They are all. Dr. Bieu informs me, to be found in other books; 
indeed, the author acknowledges that he has taken them ohieflv from “existing 
memoirs,” and has written them for his own satisfaction. As, however, three of 
the saints mentioned are persons of importance, and apii^r to have played some 
part in the history of the times, the brief notices of their lives have been trans¬ 
lated, though the anecdotes regarding them have been left out; these last are 
not only irrelevant, but childish. 

* The name Kdrdgar stands in the Turki MS. Kdtargar ; while for Mujarrad 
may perhaps be read Mtytabi-—R> 
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He performed many miracles, as is related in the NafcMt td 
*um, 

Biturn from die Digresnon. 

My father aniyed in Khor&s&n at the time when its pomp and 
splendour and learning were at their highest, and the fame of 
Herat and its people was spread aver the world. 

At that time the sons of Mirz4 Sult&n Husain, who had revolted 
against their illustrious father, had repented and had been allowed 
to kiss his feet, and they now surrounded the Mirzd’s throne with 
honour and respeot. 

When my father arrived in Herat, the people came out to receive 
him, and attended his passage with honour. They then oonduoted 
him to a magnificent residence—worthy of his rank—which they 
had made ready for him. 

[When my father went to pay his respects to Mirzi Sult4n 
Husain], Mir Muhammad Baranduk Barlas, who had been one of 
the Amirs of Sh&h Bukh and who, at that time, in respect of age, 
rank, understanding, intelligence, and knowledge of the laws and 
customs, had not his equal among the whole of the Chaghat&i Uhta, 
came and spoke to my father about kneeling at the audience. My 
father agreed to his proposals. The Mirzd also showed my father 
great honour, and placed him above all his children, even above 
his son B&di-uz-Zam&n, who was the eldest and most respected of 
the Mirz4's sons. In this city, which might have been compared 
to Paradise, my father commanded the utmost respeot and dis¬ 
tinction, and enjoyed every possible luxury. 

The Mirzd, for his personal satisfaction, had determined on an 
allianoe between one of his granddaughters and my father. The 
latter did not approve of this connection, because the Mirz4 
very old and afiQioted with paralysis and gout, and the power of 
his children would not be such that, when they succeeded their 
father, they would be able to cope with Shahi Beg Kh4n. Never¬ 
theless, as it had been arranged, he oontraoted the marriage. 

In the meanwhile, Shah Begum, as has been mentioned above, 
went from Moghulist&n to Samarkand With a petition for Sh4hi 
Beg Khan. The latter was intent on»the conquest of Ehwarizm, 
which*was a dependency of Mira4 Sult4n Husain. It was on 
Sh4hi Beg Kh&n's warning that my father had fled to Khor4sdn, 
and Sult4n Said Kh4n had taken refuge in Moghulistdn. Most of 
the Moghul chiefs had gone to the kingdom of the next world, 
while some had been thrown into confinement. Sh&h Begum wais 
banished and sent to Khor^sin. The rest of the Moghuls accom¬ 
panied the expedition into Ehwirizm. 

In enumerating the names of the children of Yunus Eh&n, 1 

0 2 
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mentioned that the eldest was Mihr Nig4r Rhanim, who married 
SulUn Ahmad Mirz4, king of Samarkand. When Sbahi Beg Kh&n 
seized and put to death Siilt&n Ali Mirzd and subdued Samarkand, 
he married Mihr Nigir Ehdnim. When he besieged B&bar 
Padish&h in that oitj, for the last time, and compelled him to 
capitulate, he demanded Rhanzada Begum. Babar Padishah gave 
up Rhanz4da Begum in exchange for his own life, and escaped, as 
has been mentioned. Now as Mihr Nigar Rhanim was maternal 
aunt to Rhanzada Begum, and as it was unlawful for both to bo 
wedded to the same man, he divorced Mihr Nigar Rhanim, and 
married Rhanzada Begum. The Rhanim had dwelt in Samarkand. 
When Sh4h Begum was sent to Ehorasdn, the Rhanim accompanied 
her mother-in>law. My father had a maternal aunt, who had 
remained in Shahi-i-Sabz, whither many of her connections had 
fled: she, having taken my brother Muhammad Shah with her, 
came with the Begum and the Rhanim to Rhorasan. 

Before the arrival of this party, my father resolved to make the 
Pilgrimage of the Hijaz, but when they joined him he gave up this 
intention, thinking that they would be in danger if left alone in a 
strange land. He then decided to remove them to Rabul, where 
Babar Padishah was, as has been related. Sh4h Begum was the 
stepmother of the Emperor’s mother; Mihr Nigar Rhanim was his 
maternal aunt. 

In short, having, with this intention, obtained leave to depart 
from Mirza Sultan Husain, they set out for Rabul. A few days 
before they reached Rabul the mother of Babar Padishah, Rutluk 
Nigar Rhanim, died, and her death was a great misfortune to all. 
In spite of his mourning, Babar Padishah came out to receive them, 
and gave the party a warm welcome, accompanied by every honour 
that he was able to show them. Here they spent some time in the 
greatest ease and comfort. 

Soon after this, came news of the death of Mirza Sultan Husain. 
In the natural order of things, and in conformity with recognised 
custom and practice, Mirza Badi-nz-Zaman should have succeeded 
his father on the throne. But Khadija Begum, one of the late 
Sultan’s wives, who was at the head of a factious party, succeeded 
in getting Muzaffar Husain Mirza, who was her own son, to share 
the government with Mirza Badi-uz'-Zamau. This she did, in spite 
of the objections of the wise men of the time [who were at last 
compelled to consent to the unstable arrangement] which was in 
consequence carried out. 

In the meantime, Jahangir Mirza, who was in Ghazni, being 
discontented with the narrow limits of his territories, marched for 
Rhorusdn. [At the same time] he sent a petition to the Emperor, 
saying : Sultan Husain Mirza has lately departed this life. It 
has occurred to me that, at this crisis, I should go and offer my 
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help and alliance to his sons. Probably I may be able to help 
them in some way.” When this petition reached B&bar Pidishih, 
he at once set out, with the intention that if he fell in with 
Jah4ngir Mirz4 on the road, he would turn him back, or if not, would 
pursue his brother into Khorisan. [In either case] he would not 
be long in ascertaining what schemes Mirza Jahingir had in his 
mind. As soon as the Emperor had resolved on this plan, he came 
to my father’s house, and asked him to undertake the management 
of Kabul and its dependencies. My father would not accept the 
invitation, but said, in excuse: ** When in Khor4san, I resolved to 
undertake the Pilgrimage; if I were to bind myself to the measure 
you propose, my resolution would be to no purpose. Let this 
business be entrusted to one of your great Amirs, and I will render 
him assistance to the utmost extent of my ability.” The Emperor 
then sent for Niz4m-ud-Din Ali Khalifa MauUnd Babd Bishaghari, 
Amir Ahmad Kdsim Kuhbur,^ and one or two other of his [trust¬ 
worthy] chiefs, and after complimenting [my father], said to him: 
“ 1 am about to start for Khordsdn, having the most perfect 
reliance on you. These Amirs will conduct the different affairs of 
the State under your general supervision.” Having thus spoken, 
and after further compliments, he set out for Khordsdn. 


CHAPTER X. 

bAbar pAdishAh’s expedition into khorAsAn. troubles and con¬ 
tentions IN kAbul. 

After the Emperor’s departure for Khordsdn, up till the middle 
of the winter, all was order and quiet in Kdbul. He, however, 
stayed away a long while, and various reports began to circulate; 
the main roads were also blocked by the Hazara highwaymen. 

In the list, given above, of the children of Yunus Khan, it was 
stated that he had five daughters and two sons. 

By his wife, lean Daulat Begum, he had three daughters: 
[1.] Mihr Nigar Khdnim, who has been already mentioned as 
being at this time in Kabul; having accompanied Shdh Begum 
from Samarkand. [2.] Kutluk Nigdr Khdnim, the mother of the 
Emperor, who died just before the arrival of Shdh Begum, the 
Khdnim and .my father, in Kdbul. [3.] My mother, who died 
during the interval of peace [amdni] in Tdshkand, which has been 
mentioned. 

^ The Turk! MS. has KuM in place of KiMtur—K 
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By Shih Begum he had four (diildren: [1] Sult&u Mahmud ; 
[2] Sultan Ahmad Eh&n; [3] Sult&n Nig&r Eh&uini, who was the 
wifeof Mirzd Sult&u Mahmud (son of Mirz6 Sultdn Abu Said) and the 
mother of Mirz& Kh&n; and [4] Daulat Sult&n Ehinim, who was wife 
of Timur Sult&n, son of Sh&hi Beg Kh&n. All of these have been 
menidoned before. From this it will be seen that Sh4h Begum 
was step-grandmother^ to both Ihe Emperor and myself; and 
[actual] grandmother to Mirzd Eh4n. After the defeat of the 
Khdns, when the Emperor went to the hill country of Hisir, he 
vras there joined by Mirz4 Kh4n, who aooompanied him wherever 
he went. And the Emperor looked upon him as his own son; for, 
as has been explained, Mirz4 Eh4n’s father and mother were of the 
same family as the Emperor’s father and mother. 

On account of straitened oiroumstanoes [Mirz4 Eh4n] did not 
accompany the Emperor on that expedition, but stayed behind in 
the servioe of his grandmother Shah Begum. As various reports 
came in concerning the Emperor and the Mirzis of Ehor4s4n, the 
motherly love of Shdh Begum began to bum in her heart, and she 
persuaded herself that the Emperor had fallen into the hands of 
the Mirz4s of Khorisdn. Also, on account of the enmity that 
existed between Sultdn Husain Mirzd and Abu Said Mirzd, and 
the bloodshed which had resulted therefrom, [she thought] that the 
Emperor would never escape from their power. Moreover, reports 
which seemed to confirm this view were constantly arriving; and 
it was considered time to put Mirza Xhdn upon the throne in the 
Emperor’s place. 

When this plan was suggested to my father, he would not hear 
of it. An altercation followed which led to much sorrow ; and the 
distress of Shah Begum gave offence to the Khdns. All this 
brought much trouble upon my father, who at last, being exas¬ 
perated, said : “ As you will not be warned by me, I will no longer 
be your adviser.” Nevertheless, the Emperor’s Amirs, who used 
to come daily out of the castle to wait on my father, continued to 
come, as was their wont. After one month’s bickering and 
quarrelling, Sh4h Begum had quite resolved to set Mirzd Khan up 
in the Emperor’s .place.* My father [then] said privately to the 
Amirs, that it was not necessary for them to come to him any more. 
When the Amirs re-entered tlm castle, my father went av^y to a 
place called Ab-Baran, which is a day’s march from E4bul, and 
withdrew himself from public affairs. Sb4h Begum and some 
Moghuls [then] read the KAutba in the name of Mirz4 Eh4n, and 
did their utmost to seize the fort of E4bul; whereupon numerous 

' The term used is Mddar-i’KaAd/nri-Sabahi —B. 

’ The whole of this paragraph is more or less obscure, and vei^ badly airan^d; 
but the sense is, I think, preserved in the translation. Erskine has made it 
nearly the same. (See HisUfry i., pp. 249-jM).) 
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fights oDsued. Sbih Begum sent a letter of entreaty to my father 
to return, and as entreaties and remonstranoes were unlimited, my 
father oould not choose but oome. During twenty-four days they 
laid siege to the oastle of K4bul; and in the course of these 
operations the Emperor himself arrived.^ 


CHAPTER XL 

bXbar pIdishAh’s journey into khorAsAn, anb his return from 

khorAsAn to kAbul. 

When B&bar P&dish&h went in pursuit of Jah&ngir, he oame 
upon him in the mountains of HazAra. After holding a consultation, 
it was determined that the wisest plan would be to proceed into 
KhorAsAn, as with some aid, the sons of SultAn Husain MirzA might 
be enabled to withstand ShAhi Beg KhAn. So with this object in 
view, they turned towards KhorAsAn, and, on their arrival, these 
two brothers were warmly welcomed by the people of KhorAsAn, 
while the two MirzAs, for their part, were overjoyed at their advent. 
But there existed no aooord between these two MirzAs. In the first 
place, BAbar PAdishAh knew that they were not at one; he also 
knew that without unity they oould effect nothing. Moreover, 
JahAngir MirzA, from having indulged too freely in wine drinking, 
was suffering so severely from dysentery, [from a disease called] 
TOtti, and a burning fever, that it was generally reported that Khadija 

* This episode has no doubt been slurred over by the author, in order to excul¬ 
pate bis father as far as possible, but there can be no question that the latter was 
guilty of a serious act of treachery towards Baber, and that he gave his counten¬ 
ance to the schemes of Shah Begum. Baber himself seems to have regarded 
Muhamnud Husain Mirza as one of the chief movers in the plot, and evidently 
felt his in^atitude acutely, though, with characteristic generosity, he spared the 
Mirza*s li^ when the latter fell into his hands. Ju recording the event in his 
“ Memoirs,” Baber concludes the aoouuut of it thus: ” Muhammad Husain 
Mirza bad conducted himself in such a oriminai and guilty way, and lud been 
actively engaged In such mutinous and rebeijious proceedings tnat, had h« been 
out in pieces or put to a painful death, he would only have met wiu his deserts. 
As we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and 
daughters by my mothers sister Ehub Ni^ Khinim, I took that circumstance 
into consideration and gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out for KhcoAsAu. 
Yet this ungrateful thankless man, this ooward, who hud been treated Iw me with 
such lenity and whose life I had spued, entirely forgetfnl of this benefit, abased 
and scandalised my conduct to Shaib&k Khan LShAhi Beg KhanJ. It whs but a 
short time, however, before Shaihdk E^an put him to death and thus sufficiently 
avenged me:— 

[Fstsm] : **Deliver over him who ixyures you to Fate, 

Fu Fate is a servant that will avenge yonr quarrel.” 

(Bee ilfsiiiotrt, p. 218.) 
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Begum (after her old fashion) had put poison in his wine. For 
these and other reasons, he took his leaTe mid returned to Edbul. 

On reaching the Haz&ra mountains, he learnt that Mirzd 
Eh4n and Muhammad Husain Hirz& were besieging E&bul. 
Leaving the heavy baggage with Mirz4 Jah&ngir (who, l^ing sick, 
was travelling in a litter) he advanced with all possible speed 
towards the passes of Hindu Eush, accompanied by a small body 
of men. [The passes] were covered with snow. They, however, 
crossed them with much difficulty, and advanced, by forced 
marches, upon Edbul. At dawn one day they made a rapid 
descent upon the town. Those who were outeide the fort of Eabul, 
and had been attacking those within, crept into concealment on 
every side, while those who were within, rushed out and carried 
off, as plunder, all that fell in their way, both within and without 
[the walls]. The Emperor, in conformity with his affectionate 
nature, without ceremony, and without a sign of bitterness—nay, 
with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour—came into the 
presence of his step-grandmother, who had withdrawn her affection 
from him, and set . up her grandson as king in his stead. Shah 
Begum was confounded and abashed [at his generous behaviour] 
and knew not what to say. 

The Emperor, going down on his knees, embraced her with great 
affection, and said: “ What right has one child to be vexed because 
the motherly bounty descends upon another? The mother^s 
authority over her children is in all respects absolute.” He 
added: *‘l have not slept all night, and have made a long 
journey.” So saying, he laid his head on Shah Begum’s breast and 
tried to sleep ; he acted thus in order to reassure the Begum. He 
had scarcely fallen asleep, when his maternal aunt, Mihr Nigar 
Eh&nim, entered. The Emperor leapt up and embraced his 
beloved aunt with every manifestation of affection. The Ehanim 
said to him: “ Your children, wives and household are longing to 
see you. I give thanks that I have been permitted to behold you 
once again. Bise up and go to your family in the castle. 1 too 
am going thither.” 

So he went to the castlo, &iid on his arrival all the Amirs and 
people began to thank God for His mercy. They made .the dust 
of the feet of that loving king, powder [koM] for their eyes. 
Then the Eh4nim conducted Mirzi Eh&n and my father before 
the Emperor. As they approached, the Emperor came out to 
receive them. The Eh&nim then said : ” Oh, soul of your mother I 
1 have also brought my guilty grandson and your unfortunate 
brother to you. What have you to say to them?” and she 
pointed to my father. When the Emperor saw my ffither, he 
instantly came forward, with his wonted courtesy, and smiling, 
openly embraced him, made many kind inquiries and showed him 
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marked affection. He then embraced Mirei Kh&n in like manner, 
and displayed a hundred proofs of love and good feeling. He 
oonduoted the whole ceremony with the utmost gentleness of 
manner, bearing himself, in all his actions and words, in such 
a way that not a trace of constraint or artifioe was to be seen in 
them. But however much the Emperor might try to wear away 
the rust of shame with the polish of mildness and humanity, he 
was unable to wipe out the dimness of ignominy which had 
covered the mirror of their hopes. 

My father and Mirza Khan obtained permission to go to 
Kandahar. The Emperor, by entreaty and unremitting attentions, 
detained Shih Begum and the Khanim. "When they reached 
Kandahdr, Mirza Khan remained there, while my father proceeded 
in the direction of Farah and Sistin, with the intention of carrying 
out that holy resolve which lie had made while in Khor&s&n. On 
his arrival in the territory of Fardh, he heard of the conquest 
of Khorasdn, by Shahi Beg Eh&n, and the overthrow of the 
Ghaghat&i. The high roads and passes were in a dangerous state, 
being obstructed and even closed. Thus my father was prevented 
from executing his purpose. This happened in the year 912.* 


CHAPTER XII. 

BFJEF ACCOUNT OP bIbAR pIdIShAh’s SOJOURN IN eAbUL, AND A FEW 
STORIES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

It has been already related that the Emperor, in the year 909, 
conquered Kabul from Mukim, son of Zunnun Arghun. [On this 
expedition] he was accompanied by nearly 20,000 men of the army 
of Khusrau Shah. Now as Kabul was unable to supporlj so great 
a host, the Emperor resolved to invade Hindustan. But on that 
expedition, from ignorance of the roads, they frequently came to 
places where provisions wore scarce, and* most of their cattle 
perished. Although there was not a sin^hj battle in that campaign, 
yet the army suffered a severe reversef. On their return to K&bul, 
many of Khusrau Shah’s men deserted him. At this crisis Sh&h 
Begum and my father arrived in Kdbul, and the Emperor proceeded 
to Khordsdn (as has been related above). 

After we went to Kandahdr, in consequence of all that had 
passed, the people were reduced to the most afflicting want and 
distress. In addition to this, Jahdngir Mirzd, who was at that 

> 1506-7 A.D. 
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time the stay and support of the Emperor*8 goTemihent, died. 
After the oocnrrence of these eyents, he [the Emperor] wished to 
strengthen his power by whatever means were available, in order 
that he might be firmly and securely established in E&bnl. To 
this end, he sent an envoy to Sh&h Beg in Eandah&r. Sh&h Beg 
was the son of Znnnun Arghnn, who was one of the greatest 
Amirs of Mirz4 Sult&n Husain, under whom he had, daring 
thirty years, oonduoted the affairs of Eandah&r and Zamind4war. 
Although he was a brave and intelligent man, yet by denying 
himself everything, he amassed great wealth. He had gone in 
person to Ehordsdn to assist the Mirz&s. When Shdhi Beg Eh&n 
attacked Herat, he alone went ont to oppose the advance of the 
Uzbeg army, and in the engagement which ensued, he was slain. 
He was succeeded, in Eandahdr, by his son Shah Beg. [As has 
been stated] the Emperor sent an envoy to Shah Beg, saying: 

“ Since the children of Mirza Sultdn Husain have been extirpatel, 
it is fitting that the gates of obedience and service should bo 
opened, and at this time there is no one in the palaoe of our 
sovereignty, who is more worthy than yourself of occupying the 
highest post.” But in spite of all the Emperor’s assurances and 
promises, Shah Beg refused; for he had higher views of dignity 
than that of entering into a state of dependence. To be brief, 
this refusal led to an outbreak of hostilities. The Emperor 
marched to Kandahar, in the neighbourhood of which town a 
battle was fought, and that a very bloody one. Finally victory 
declared for the Emperor; the dust of flight filled the eyes of 
Shah Beg’s men, and they were thrown into such confusion that 
they were unable to enter the fort of Kandahar. Thus, without 
baggage, they crept on towards Sui,^ and his good fortune was 
changed to desolation. So much treasure fell into the Emperor’s 
hands, that [the gold and jewels] and Shdhrukhi ^ were divided 
among the army by the shieldful. 

Mirza Khan, who had stayed in Kandahar, now joined the 
Emperor, who returned to Kabul laden with much spoil and 
treasure, having left Sultan N4sir Mirz4, younger brother of 
Jahangir Mirza, in charge of Kandah4r. 

On his return to Kabul ^important] news came from Badakhshan. 

* From the abridged MS. tranda'tion at the British Museum, Erskine appears 
to have read this name Sivi, in the text used by him. If that is the correct 
wading, probably Sihi is the place indicated. In our texts, it may read Svbi as 
well as 8ui. For liber's account of these transactions, see Memoira, pp. 224 aeq. 

• The Shdhrulihi was a coin reckoned by Erskine to be of the probable value 
of 9J or 9f ])ence, when the rupee whs worth two shillings. (^Hiatory, i. Append. 
E.) I infer that it derived its name from Sliah-Bukh Mirza, fourth son of 
Timur, who reigned in K)>ora«in, etc., from 1405-1447, and that it was a silver 
coin, though Col. Mullcson, in his Life of Akbar, cfills it “a g;old coin of 
Khorasan” (p. 53). The HhdhruJchi does not appear in Mr. S. Lane Poole’s 
tobies. 
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Wheb tlie oomitry of Khnsmi SliAh ^ was annexod by tbe Uebeg, 
soma of the people of Badakhsb&n rei^ised to snlmdt, and on 
several oooamOns put the Usbeg army to flight, wherefore every 
commander of 1000 men [eitV haxdn] attained the nmk of Sardar, 
and placed the heads of the Uzbeg on their pikes.^ Their leader 
was Zobir B4ghi.* 

Sh&h Begum laid olaim to Badakhshin, saying: ** It has been 
our hereditary kingdom for 3000 years.* Though I, being a 
woman, cannot myself attain to the sovereignty, yet my grandson 
Mirza Kh4n can hold it. Males descended from me and my 
children Mrill certainly not be rejected.” The Emperor assented, 
and Shah Begum and Mirz4 Eh4n departed for BadakhsfaAn.* My 
brother Muhammad Shdh, who was in the service of the Begum, 
accompanied them. As they approached Badakhshdn, Mirza 
Kh4n was sent forward to announce to Zobir B4ghi the arrival of 
the Begum, and to explain her intentions. 

No sooner had Mirz4 Eh&n left them, than the army of Ab& Bakr 
marching from Edshghar came upon them. All the men and the 
Begum, and all who were of the party, were seized and carried 
off [to Kashghar]. An account of Ab& Bakr ® will shortly follow. 

Mirzd Khdn [hearing of this event] hastened to Zobir Rdghi. 
At first Zobir treated him with respect and honour, but afterwards 
paid so little attention to him, that he allowed only one or two 
servants to wait on him. When things had gone on a short time 
in this way, Yusuf Ali Kukilddsh Bivdna, one of Mirza Kh4n*s 
old retainers, conspired with eighteen other persons, and one night 
fell on Zobir, slew him, and set Mirzd Ehdn upon the throne. 
From that date, 913, till the end of his life, Mirza Khdn reigned 
over Badakhshan. 

> KhnsiWa oountry was the province of Kunduz, or more properly the territory 
of Kattaghdn, of which Kunduz was the oapii^. 

^ ^ The words are Sir-ddri, but the passage makes no sense when, translated 
literally. Erskine (in a note to his MS. in the British Museum) suggests a 
pun on the words Sarddr and Sir-ddrif by adopting which, the translation 
may stand as given here. 

* That is, a native of ^gh —a hill district in north-western Badakhshdn, on 
the left bank of the Panjah, and opposite Knldb. 

* Shah Begum (Khan Mirza’s grandmother) was, m we have been told above, 
the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammad, Eine of Badakhshdn, and the widow 
of Yunus Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather.^ also Baber, p. 281.) 

* This^Mitrza Khan (or properly, perhaps, •Ahan Mina) was the son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, who was third son of Sultan Abu Said and an uncle of Baber. 
Mirza Khan was raler of Hisar, Khatldn and Badakhshdn. His mother was 
Nigar Klianim, a sister of Baber’s mother. Consequently he was Baber’s cousin, 
bom by the^ father’s and the mother’s side. His proper name was Sultan Vaiz 
Mirza, and it is not clear how he acquired that of Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan. 
One of bis brothers, Baisanghar Mirza, had been murdered, and another, called 
Sultan Mdsnd Mirza, had b^n blinded by Khusrau Shah. (See Baber, pp. 128 
and 287). 

* Abd Bakr was a Dughidt, and brother of the author’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammail 
Mirza. 
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After the conquest of KandshAr, BAbar remained in E4bul. 
Tliose Moghuls of Ehusrau Shih's army who had stayed behind, 
to the number of about 3000, now raised Abdur Bazz4k ^ to the 
throne, and declared against the Emperor, who had only 500 men 
left with him. However, with these 600 men, he met them in a 
pitched battle. This was one of the Emperor’s greatest battles. 
After much giving and taking of blows and countless hand-to-hand 
fights, the Emperor broke and routed the foe. In that action he 
personally, and alone, engaged five different champions of the 
enemy: Ali Sayyid Gur, Ali Sin4r, and three others, and with 
brave strokes and sword cuts, put them all to flight. 

In this same battle, Abdur Bazzik Mirza fell into the Emperor’s 
hands, but was treated with generosity and set at liberty. 

After these events, the affairs of the Emperor began to march 
favourably in Kabul, where he remained until the-year 916 [1510], 
when Sh4hi Beg Kh4n was slain, as will be mentioned below. 


CHAPTBB XIII. 

expedition of ShIhI beg EP[iN INTO KHWisiZH. HIS CONQUEST OF 
THAT COUNTRY. HIS RETURN TO mIvARI-UN-NAHR, AND HIS MARCH 
INTO KHORilsiN. 

When Shdhi Beg Ehdn had disposed of the Moghuls, Sult4n Said 
Khdn fled to Moghulistan, and my father to Khordsdn. Some [of 
the Moghuls] were put to death and others imprisoned. Sh&h 
Begum was sent into Ehorasin, while the rest of the Moghuls, [Sh4hi 
Beg] carried with him into Khw4rizm. He besieged [Khw4rizm] 
for eleven months. Chin Sufi was then acting as governor for 
Mirza Sultan Husain. During all that time no one came in 
answer to his appeal for help; and he fought some marvellous 
battles, which even now are celebrated among the Uzbeg. At 
length, in consequence of the dearth of provisions, most of his men 
died of hunger, and'resistance became no longer possible; then 
Sh4hi Beg Khan took the citadel, put Chin Sufi to dea^, and 
returned to Samarkand. 

As, before the conquest of Khw4rizm, he had laid siege to Balkh 
for six months, and had left that enterprise only half completed 

' Abdur Razz&k was another of Baber’s numerous cousins. He was a son of 
Sultan Ulugh Beg Mirza of Kabul (son of Abu &id), and had reigned in Kabul 
until expelM by Mukim, son of Zunuun Argbun, late in 1508 or Mirly in 1504. 
(Eiakine, Hwt., pp. 211,215, 216,277, etc.) 
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(as has been rdated above), he now went and conquered Balli^, 
and then returned to Samarkand, where he passed the winter. In 
the spring he set out against Ehoras&n. MirdL SulUn Husain 
had died the year before, and his sons, in their indolenoe and 
indifference, could not come to any mutual agreement. When the 
news arrived of Shdhi Beg KhAn’s approach, everything was 
thrown into dire confusiou and disorder. Every one had some 
suggestion to offer, but no conclusion could be arrived at, [and 
while they were still engaged in these arguments] news came that 
ShAhi Beg KhAn had reached Herat. MirzA Zunnun led out an 
army [to oppose him], but [saw] that it was too late to dam the 
torrent with earth, or to smother the blazing fire with dust, and 
he was himself slain at the first onset of the Uzbeg, who forthwith 
entered and plundered Herat. The Mirzas all fled in different 
directions, and the greater part of the army did not oven know 
how Herat had been taken. Thus easily fell that important city 
with its vast population. 

Mi r Muhammad Salih, one of the Amirs of SultAn Abu Said, 
whose name is to be found in the “ Lives of the Poets ” [tazkira] 
discovered the date of this event, namely, 912, in the words Fath- 
i-Khordtdn—** Conquest of Khorasan.*’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THK REASON WHY MY FATHER, MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KURKAN, SUR¬ 
RENDERED HIMSELF TO SHIhX BEG KHXn. MARTYRDOM OF MY 
NOBLE UNCLE, SULTXn MAHMUD KHAn, AND OF MY FATHER. 

My father and MirzA EhAn left KAbul and went to Kandahar, 
whence the former proceeded, with the intention of making the 
Holy Pilgrimage, while MirzA EhAn remained at Kandahar. 
[My father] had resolved to go to SistAn, and taking the road by 
Neh and BandAn, to reach KirraAn; since if he travel!^ by way 
of EhorasAn, he would be hindered by^ the importunities of the 
Mirzas.^ On nearing FarAh he was met by a body of fugitives, in 
the most pitiable state imaginable, w*ho told him that Shahi Beg 
EhAn had seized KhorAsAn in the manner above related.’* 

When they reached FarAh they found that the roads on every 
side were unsafe, and there was nothing left for niy father but to 
remain where he was. Thus he stayed three months in FarAh. 
On ShAhi Beg KhAn hearing of his whereabouts, he sent him a 

' The Turki MS. has: “ the Mirzas would press him to stop,”—R. 

» The Tnrki adds: “And we have fled from him: haring said this they gave 
him an acooont of the victory, as we have given it above.”—R. 
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most ooortooiM inritation [wHdh he accepted], and, accompanied 
by the magnates of Far&h, he went to risit Shdhi Beg Ehan, who 
was ^en encamped at ITUng K&hdastan,^ in great magnificence; 
hnt the limits of this Epitome prevent me from giving fall par- 
tioalars. No one would ever have imagined that change and 
destruction were coming over his affairs within a few years; it is 
wonderful how, in a short space of time, all went to ruin, in a way 
that will be briefly described. 

In short, he received my father with every mark of attention 
and honour, and showered down innumerable presents upon him. 

After this [Sh&hi Beg Eh&n] went against Kandah4r, where 
Sult4n Ndsir Miiz4^ was [ruling], as has been mentioned above. 
He laid siege to the town for forty days, and then, having made 
peace, he returned, carrying away much booty. During the same 
year there were battles between the sons of Mirz4 Sult4n Husain 
and Sh4hi Beg Eh4n’8 Sult4nB at Mashhad, Nish4pur, A8tar4b4d, 
and Turshiz. In all these encounters the Uzbeg were victorious, 
and the Ohaghatai defeated. A great number of the Chaght^tai 
were slain, and those who escaped became so scattered that they 
were never again united. 

At this time, Ubaid Ullah Khan,® who was Sult4n (and many 

* Kahdastto appears to have been a spot in the near vicinity of Herat. It lay 
probably to the north or nortb>east of the city, but is not marked on maps now in 
nse. (^e Barbier de Meynard in Joum. Asiat., 5 Serie, xvii., p. 509.) 

* Nisir Mirza was Baber’s youngest brother, and had been appomt^ Governor 
of Kandahar, when Baber took that place in 1507. (Erskine, Mist., i., pp. 89 and 
279.) 

* Ubaid Ullah Khan (or Ubaid Ullah Sultan) was son of Mahmud Sultan 
(Shahi Beg’s brother), and afterwards (in 1533) became Eb&kan, or over>lord, of 
the Uzbegs. It may be remarked here, that the Uzbeg government was not an 
absolute sovereignty, but was committed, bv an electorate of cbieis, into the hands 
of one of their number. Sir H. Howorth likens it to that of Boasia in medieval 
times, and says : " It was broken up into a number of appanages, each under its 
own Khan, and all subservient to an over-chief who was styled Kh4k4n, and 
answered to the (Irand Prince in Russia, who hnd a similar feudal authority over 
the appanaged princes. On the death of a Kbdk&n the appanaged princes met 
togetner to choose a successor; and their choice, as is usual in the East, generally 
fen upon the senior representative of the house, not hecessarily the heir by right 
of primogeniture, but the oldest living representative of the senior line. It has 
followed, in consequence, that in many notices of Bokhara there lias not bW a 
sufficient discrimination between the line of Khakans, or chief Khans, and those 
Of the appanaged princes, and the two lists have been confused together.” 
(Yol. II., p. 713.) Ubaid Ullan’s private appanage was Bokhara, as mentioned 
in the text; but he was practically^ultan of the Uzbegs at the time ih question, 
though Kuch-Kunji (otherwise Kuchum Khan) was nominally in that position. 
It appears that Ubaid Ullah ruled the whole of Transoxiana, including &ikhara, 
daring two reigns before he was himself proclaimed Kbakan in 910 b., or 
1583 A.D. These reigns were Kuch-Kunji, 1510-80, 

Abu-Said, 1530-88, and they were followed by 
Ubaid Ullah os Khdkan, 1583-39. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole points out the *‘dual character of Shaibani’s dynasty,” 
and remarks that, though Samarkand was the capital, there was generally a 
powerful and sometimes an independent government at Bokhara.” (See 
S. L. Poole’s Cat, Orient. Ohms in Brit. Mu$,, Vll., p. xiv; also Stokvis, Manuel 
d’Hiat., etc., p. 157.) 
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▼iotories were in hie name), was going to Bokhara, which was his 
hereditary seat of government. He begged my father to allow me 
to accompany him. The reason for this was that Habiba Snltan 
Eh&uish (who* has been mentioned, in the detailed list of my 
father's children, given above) had been married by Sh&hi Beg 
Khan to Ubaid Ullah SnlUn, after [my fitther's] flight from 
Shahr-i-Sabz. So, with my father's permission, I was taken to my 
sister in Bokhara. 

In the winter of the same year, Shahi Beg Khan went to attack 
the Kaz&k in Mavara-un-Nahr, that is to say, the Dasht-i-Kipchak.^ 
Shahi Beg Khdn [first] took my father to Bokhara, but when he 
went to attack the Kazak, he left him in Samarkand. He returned 
in the spring, and then set out for Khorasan, entrusting my father 
to the care of Timur Sultdn, his son, to whom he had given 
Samarkand. So my father spent that spring in Samarkand, while 
I was living with my sister in Bokhard. 

At this time nows came that Sultdn Mahmud Khdn had left 
Moghulistdn and was advancing on Andijdn, with complaints and 
demands. Shdhi Beg Khdn sent to beg my father to come into 
Khorasan. My father accepted the invitation and went. He felt 
his end was dravtring near, and on the tablet of his fate he recog¬ 
nised the hue of martyrdom. His hope of safety being more 
slender than a spider’s web, he devoted all his attention and 
energy to providing for my safety, so that should his precious soul 
bo drowned in the whirlpool of martyrdom, 1 at least, on the 
shores of safety, should be protected from risks and dangers. 

On his first visit to Herat, my father had sought out a pious and 
talented man to be my teacher, whose name was Hafiz Miram. He 
was, indeed, a pious and ascetic man [fakir\ possossed of numerous 
talents. He could recite the Koran [with special attention to the] 
modulations of the voice, and wrote the Naskh Taalik hand and others 
beautifully. My father was much pleased with him; and during 
[his stay in Herat] this man was his constant companion, whether 
in the time of contentment and pleasure, or in the days of trial 
and sorrow. He instructed me in the Koran and in calligraphy. 

When the time came for starting for Khorasan, my father 
showed me, in private, much kindness, and did his utmost to 
console and comfort me, saying: “ Ydur uncle Sultan Mahmud 
Kh&n fias arrived [from Moghulistan] in spite of my having 
warned him both by word and in writing. I said to him, ‘ After 
the conquests of Amir Timur, and the devastation {takhrih] of 
Moghulistan, your forefathers, though dispersed, remained in that 

• This.is the literal translation of tho passage, but it seems to imply the fallacy 
of regarfing the Dasht-i-Kipchak and Mivara-mi-Nahr as one and the tame 
region. The meaning most likely is that Shahi Beg returned to Mavara-un-Nahr 
to attack, or check, the Kazaks of, or from, the Dasht-i-Kipchak. 
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countiy, and were awaiting their opportanity. Contenting them¬ 
selves with scanty dothing and simple fcK^, they took care of 
their people and their army. Thus passed 150 years, until the 
sun of your noble nature rose in Moghulistdn, which is an eastern 
clime and the quarter where rise the lights of the Eh&k&ns. At 
the middle season of your youth, in the manner of your noble 
ancestors, you restored the fallen Moghulistan to its former glory, 
and together with Tunus Khan, you seized that opportunity, 
which had been long sought by your forefathers, and brought 
under your control those states which they so earnestly coveted. 
Thus you spent nineteen years in complete success. It is now 
clearer than the day, that the power of your victorious forces can¬ 
not be compared with the numbers of Shdhi Beg Khan’s army. 
Hence it is your obvious duty to remain in Moghulistan, both for 
'your own personal safety and for the welfare of your people. For 
though you may there be exposed to many hardships, that is 
better than extinction. It is, moreover, quite evident to me that 
should you ever fall into the hands of Shdhi Beg Khan, he will 
subject you to the most painful of tortures, and will deem your 
death his own life: on no account whatever will he spare you.’ 

Thus did I use all the arguments in my power to dissuade the 
Khdn, but as often as my remonstrances reached him, certain base 
advisers, in tdieir short-sighted ignorance, represented to him that 
* Muhammad Husain Mirza does not wish you to go, because lately 
Shdhi Beg Khan has shown him great favour, and he knows that 
your going would put an end to this.’ To absurd representations 
of this kind they would add: ‘ It is our firm conviction that if 
[Shdhi Beg Khdn has treated Muhammad Husain Mirzd well, in 
return for his services, he will treat a hundred, nay, a thousand, 
times better, yOu who have done so much more for him ’].^ After the 
expression of all these impossible and absurd ideas, the following 
answer was sent back: ‘ Oh 1 Dadi' (that is, oh! Friend, for these 
two had become ‘ friends ’ according to the Moghul custom, in 
their youth, and called each other by this name up to the end of 
their days): ‘ how strange it is that you should be leading such 
a happy life in Khordsdn and Samarkand, in spite of your know¬ 
ledge of the pitiable state of affairs in Moghulistdn 1 How can 
you allow me to be exposed to so much suffering?* But taking 
my words and advice as mixed with evil intentions, he failed to 
recognise their truth, and came. This instance is not the same as 
the former one.* Certainly Shdhi Bog Khdn will fill the cup of 
the Khan’s hopes with the fatal wine of martyrdom, and whatever 
dregs remain be will cause me to drink. I now commit you to 

‘ Thus in the Turk!; in the Persian texts the sense appears to be the Mme, 
but is obscure.—R. 

* That is, the times haro changed now. 
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the care of God. Though your company would be dearer to me 
than my own life, 1 fear Sh&hi Beg Khdn would not allow it, and 
1 prefer the idea of your life being prolonged, even though it 
inyolve the bitterness of separation; you must therefore bear my 
absence patiently. Patience is bitter, but it ha& a svreet fruit. 
Remember that when the father dies, the children are his heirs. 
You also have become an heir. If the bird of my life escape from 
the net of Sh4hi Beg Khan's intentions against me, we shall have 
the joy of meeting again. 

** Row as your teacher, Hafiz Miram, is a devout man, and is not 
on friendly terms with any of our people, if anything happens to 
me, he will, with the advice of my partisans, 1^ able to look to 
your interests. Moreover, his family is also in Khorasdn, It is 
just a year since he left them to follow me ; therefore he is going* 
along with me. 

“I entrust you to the care of Mauluna Muhammad. Be cartful;, 
to pay attention to all ho may say to you, for lie is my vicar 
[fhalifa].^ llis father was my instioictor and guide. From tho 
day of his birth up to the present time, he has been my confidant 
and cbmpanion. I trust that he will always be your support in 
times of trouble, and that he will protect you through thick and 
thin.” 

Having thus threaded many pearls of good counsel upon the 
string of wisdom, and hung them on the attentive ear of my 
understanding, my father departed to go and wait on Shahi Beg 
Khan, who was at that time besieging Kalut.^ To all outward 
appearance he received my father with friendship, and then 
allowed him to proceed to Herat. When ho reached Herat, a 
person was sent after him [to put him to death]. Sultan Mahmud 
Khan and his children were killed on the river of Khojandi^ My 
father was buried in the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Husaini, 
while Sultan Mahmud was placed in the mausoleum of Shaikh 
Muslih*ud-Din, Kbojandi. 

This happened in the year 914. For the Khan, the chronogram 
Ldb-i daryd-i-Khojand [the banks of the river of Khojand] was 
discovered. [Here follow some blessings upon tho martyrs . . . .] 

‘ Or successor. That is—he is to take iny place as your father. 

** Kelat-i-NAdiri—as tho modem name is—in Khoras^n. 

* The texts are very corrupt here. I have followed the Turk!.—R. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

SOME OF THE AUTHOR’s OWN ADVENTURES. 

After Shdlii Beg Khdn had put my father to death, he despatched 
an emissary to Bokhdrd with instructions to throw me into the 
river, and thus send me to join those who had been drowned in 
the river of Khojand. Although the order was an obnoxious one 
to IJbaid Sultan, who received it (for he was married to my 
sister), still it was impossible for him to refuse. 

But how excellent a thing it is that the Almighty has power 
to check the violent and, if Ho so wills it, to restrain the hand of 
the cruel; so that, without His consent, the tyrant cannot touch 
a single hair of any man’s head. And this is confirmed by the 
events of this disturbed time.^ For, in his glory, vanity and 
magnificence, see how many royal families Shdhi Bog Khan 
destroyed, and the number of princely houses he annihilated! 
For example, Sultdn Husaini ^ and his followers, to the number 
of nearly 200,000 persons; Sultdn Mahmud and the Mirzas with 
nearly 60,000 men—these all suffered at the hands of Shdhi Beg 
Khan.. Again the l oyal houses of Samarkand and of Mirzd Sultdn 
Ahmad: to what extremities wore they not all driven by this 
tyrant? In a short space of time, he scattered to the winds of 
annihilation many governors and officials, so that the dust of their 
existence formed towers on the plains of non-existence, which 
reached up to the heavens, and from the mists of thcir sighs a 
ftightful whirlwind arose in the deserts. 

This king, who could commit such atrocities and practise such 
violence, was resolved on my death, at a time when I had only 
just passed the half of my childhood, and did not know my right 
hand from my loft, nor good from evil; nor had I the ability to 
use my strength—nay, I had not enough intelligence to execute 
my own wishes. I had become an orphan, without father or 
mother, my paternal uncles were scattered aijd ray maternal 
uncles slain. I had not [even] an elder brother who could share 
in my grief; no friend or relation to comfort me. 

Tliat 3 ’oar, 914,^ proved one of disaster for the Sultans of the 
day in general, and of massacre for the ]\roghul Khtlkans in 
particular. When God Avilled that all my uncles, aunts, and 
cousins should bo carried off in different directions and murdered, 

* The Tnrki MS. says : This is explained by whnt happened to iny.sflf.—II. 

■ That is: Sultan Husain Mirza, Baikara, whose poetical name was Husaini, 
os we have seen. 

» 1508-9 A.D. 
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1 was the weakest and youngest of the family. The stzimgest 
part of it all is that they were, everyone, at a great distanoe 
[from Sh&hi Beg Eh&n], as has been mentioned above, but being 
helpless, nay, having no alternative, they oame and threw them¬ 
selves into calamity and were murdered; while I escaped, though 
in the town of Bokhara, in the middle of the ocean of Sh4hi Beg 
Khan’s dominions. Since the decree of the will of the Almighty 
had not been issued for my destruction, but for my preservation, 
Shahi Beg Khan, with all his boasting and power, was not able 
to touch one hair of the head of that helpless little child whom he 
wished to kill. (Thanks bo to God, the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, the Possessor of Might, Majesty, and Power.) 

The details [of my escape] are briefly as follows: at the above 
date, my father went to KhorAsan and was put to death by Sh&hi 
Beg Khan, who also sent an emissary to Bokhara to kill me. And 
although this was an act that would have been distasteful to 
Ubaid Ullah KliAu, it was quite impossible for him to disobey 
the orders of Shahi Beg Khan. He handed me over to the 
emissary, with instnictions to tlirow me into the river Amu, that 
I might join those others who had been drowned in the ocean of 
divine mercy. He was engaged in investigating some of the 
property which my father had left [in Bokhara], alleging that the 
Mirza had said to him: “ Bring my property along with my son.” 
This occasioned a delay of a few days. During this interval 
Mauhina Muhammad, who was my master and my father’s 
Khalifa, went to see Hazrat Mauldna Muhammad Kdzi, who 
asked him : “ When are you starting for Khordsdn ? ” Mauldna 
Muhammad replied : “We have decided to depart in a few days.” 
Ilazrat Mauldna then said: “ Come back in a little while, I have 
something I wish to say to you.” After a time, when the assembly 
of faithful men had dispersed, Mauldna Muhammad oame in again, 
and Hazrat Mauldnd asked him: “ How could I consent to 
Muhammad Husain Mirzd going to Khordsdn, and now to the 
Mirzd’s son going there too?” Mauldnd Muhammad replied: 
“ Verily, we are taking him, fully trusting in God’s protection.” 
Then, said Hazrat Mauldnd: “ The Holy Prophet, when his life 
was threatened by the infidels of IVJekka, did not put his trust 
in standing still and being captuyed, but took to flight. There¬ 
fore, what you should now do is, trusting in God, to take the 
Mirzd and flee ; and if danger or cause of fear presents itself, I 
am your security. You ought certainly to set out without delay.” 

Mauldnd Muhammad used to say : “ I never had any such 
thought in my mind, but those words of Hazrat Mauldnd had a 
wonderful effect on me, and the determination to go and seize you 
and cany you away, took so strong a hold of me that as soon as I 
had left him, I turned my whole attention to our flight.” 

p 2 
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Having reached this point in my narrative, 1 think fit to give 
some details of the life of Hazrat Maul&n&, who has heen mentioned 
above, in connection with my illness. 


CHAPTER XVL 

HAZRAT MAULAnX MUHAMMAD kAzI. 

His name was Muhammad bin Burhan-ud-Din. His father was 
one of the intimate friends of Kdzi Imdd-ud-Din Maskin, Samar- 
kandi, and for this reason Hazrat Mauldnd was known as Mauldnd 
Muhammad Kdzi. After he had acquired a certain proficiency in 
the sciences, ho devoted himself to the study of theology—walking 
in the way of God—and to this end he repaired to Khordsdn. On 
leaving Samarkand, he went to pay his respects to that much 
beloved and respected example of piet}', Khwdja Ndsir-ud-Din 
TJbaidullah, who lived there. He asked Hazrat Mauldnd where 
he was going. The latter replied that he was going to Khordsdn. 
Again he asked : “ Are you going for the sake of study, or for some 
other object ? ” A certain student, who was in the company of 
Hazrat Mauldnd, said; “His greatest desire is to become a darvish.” 
His Holiness [the Khwdja] telling them to wait a little, went into 
his garden, and after a prolonged absence returned, bringing two 
letters for Hazrat Mauldnd : one was a letter of recommendation 
to Khwdja Kildn, the sou of Mauldnd Sdd-ud-Din Kdshghari; the 
other contained an account of the rules and practices of devotees, 
which ho had written, and which he now gave to Hazrat 
Mauldnd. 

« <0 4 ! « 

[Hero follows an epitome or summary of the contents of the 
“ Tract,” which contained commendations to tho study of divine 
truths, through following Muhammad, and warnings against 
associating with dancing and singing (or howling) darvishes, and 
against listening to* heretical doctrines.] 

In tho Sahalnt id Arijin, one* of Hazrat Mauldna’s works, it is 
written : “ It was most strange that in sjute of tho Khwdja’s 
admonition, my desire to visit Khordsdn was in no way lessened ; I 
at length obtained Khwdja Nasir-ud-Din’s sanction to depart, and 
set out for Khordsdn. But as, on the road, incidents occurred 
which prevented me from proceeding further, I returned and 
entered tho Khwdja’s sorvico.” The writer remained some time 
with him, and managed his private kitchen; and so groat was his 
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devotion that he used himself to oome, on foot, and lay the meals 
before Hazrat Ishan. He, by degrees, won his entire oonfidenoe, 
and Hazrat Isb4n used to address Hazrat Maul4n4 in the presence 
of all his most distinguished guests.^ 

In all matters, the most perfect intimacy and trust existed 
between them—so much so, that Maul4n4 Muhammad became an 
object of jealousy to the other companions of Hazrat Ish4n and his 
children. And as this gave rise to much unpleasantness, Hazrat 
Maulana set out for Khorasan in company with Maulana 

Mohammad Amin, who was also a disciple of Hazrat Ish4n. . . . 

« * » « * 

And there the}'- spent six months in the enjoyment of the society 
of Maulau4 Abdur Bahman Tami. Hazrat Maulao4 then entered 
the service of Hazrat Ishan in Tashkand, who encouraged him 

and honoured him with the respectful style of “ Ishan.” .... 

« « * * * a 

It was the fashion, at that time, for every Sultan to have one of 
Hazrat Maulana’s disciples for a spiritual guide. Thus Salt4u 
Abii Said Mirza entertained Mauland Kasim; Sultan Ahmad Mirza, 
Maulana Khwaja Ali; and all the Sultans observed this practice. 
Sultan Mahmud Khan was guided by Hazrat Maulana. 1 have 
heard this last say: ** I was once praising Sultdn Mahmud Kh4n 
to Hazrat Ishan, when ho remarked that Sultan Mahmud Khan 
was indeed a very capable young man, but he had one fault, which 
was a hinderanoe to his advancement. A pupih with such an 
instructor, ought to do all that his instructor told him, and not 
rely on his own judgment; but, like a hawk, he should pounce down 
upon whatever prey he is sent against, whether or no he has strength 
sufficient, and should not hesitate and doubt, as the Khan did. It 
was this that prevented him rising to that elevation whi<di his 
people had expected of him.” 

In a word, after the death of Hazrat Ishan, Hazrat Maulana 
went to Tashkand, where ho was welcomed with honour and 
<lovotion, and where ho remained until the destruction of T4shkand, 
when he migrated to Bokhdra. At that time Mahmud Sultan, 
brother of Shdhi Beg Khan, and father of Ubaid Ullah Khan, was 
ruler of Bokhdra, as representative of Shdhi Beg Khan. He 
cultivated the society of Hazrat Mauldifd and was his disciple for 
one winter, which greatly pleased Hazrat Mauland, who for this 
raason stayed on in Bokhdrd from that date to the year 91C, when 
my father went to Khordsdn® and was martyred. It has been 

‘ This paragraph is very obscure.—R. 

^ The omissions liero consist of some irrelevant anecdotes concerning these 
holy men. They are obscure in style, Mr. Ross informs mo, and not worth 
translating. 

* The Turki text adds here :—I, also, was at Bokhdra.” The date should 
be 914. 
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mentioned in my own story, and will be related again, bow kind 
Hazrat Manldnd was to me. 

Wben the Kizilbash ^ overran the land (as will be described), 
Hazrat Maul^nd left Bokbdrd and went to Andijan and Akbsi, 
where bo resolved to stay.* There, many people became Nakbsb- 
bandi under bis guidance, thus attaining high rank, and are, to 
this day, a blessing in the land, where they propagate the doctrines 
of their sect. An account of these men will be given below, in 
connection with the biographical notice of Hazrat Makhdumi. 
Wherever in this history Hazrat Mauluna, absolutely, is mentioned, 
Hazrat Mauldnd Muhammad Kdzi is indicated. Further details of 
his life will bo given in their proper place. 

‘ It frequently liappens at tlio preseut time, in Central Asia, that the word 
Kizihbdsh is used to denote almost auy Shiah, but more especially a Persian, or 
Khorasaui, Shiah, or the descendant of one. In the sixteenth century, it is evident 
from many passagOB in [l^rskine’s llisforij, that the native authors utilised by him 
meant tlm Persians in general, when they spoko of the Kizil-bdgh ; and it appears 
to be in this sense that Mirza Haidar makes use of the name. The Turki words 
mean literally Bed Head, but more properly Bed Cap. The people who originally 
bore the namo of Kizil-bdsh were, according to Sir J. Malcolm, the seveu Turki 
tribes who bad been the chief supporters of Shah Ismail during his early, suc¬ 
cessful, campaigns iu the west of Persia, and whom ho distinguished by a 
particular dress, which included a red cap. The names of those tribes are given 
by the historian as:—(1) the Ustiijlu, (2) the Slidnilu, (SJ) the Nikilllu, (4) the 
Babdrlu, (5) the Zulkadar, (C) the Kajar, and (7) the Afshiii:. He adds:—“ The 
swords of these tribes were consccrutcil. . . . 1o the defence of the Shiah religion; 
and a sense of that obligation has survived the existence of the family by whom 
it was first created ’*— i.e., the •Sufavi: The Kizil-bdsh would thus date from the 
first decade of the sixteenth century; hut James Fraser, writing in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, attributes their institution to Shaikh Haidar, the father of 
Shah Ismail, which would make the date a little earlier SirH. Yule defines the 
name as that “ applied to certain tribes of Turks who have become naturalised, 
as it were, in Persia, and have adopted the Persian language; they are iu fact 
Fersianis^ Turks, like the present royal race and dominant class in Persia.” 
The name is now chiefly heard in Afghanistan and the adjoining regions of Inilia, 
Persia and Turkistan. In the two first of these localities they appear, from what 
Mr. Denzil Ibbetson tells us, to be regarded as the residue of the army with 
which N4dir Shah invaded India. However this may be, it appears that they 
are fairly numerous iu Afghanistan, and that there are some 1200 families of them 
ill the city of Kabul dlono, where they form not only an important military 
colony, but also a political party, in possession of much influence. (Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia, i., pp. 502-3; Yule, Glossary, p. 814; Ibbetson, Punjab Census, 
1881, i., p. 278; Fraser, Hist, of Nadir Shah, 1742, p. 135.) 

* This is a loosely expressed sentence, but has been trauslated as it stands 
in the original. It docs not determine whether the Maulu\ia stayed at Audijdu 
or at Akhsi. ■ 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

KBrURN TO THE HISTORY. 

Before entering upon the life of Hazrat Maulana, 1 had reached 
that point in my narrative where Hazrat Mauland Muhammad, 
who was my tutor [mtdd'], had resolved that he would escape with 
me. Though he had previously had no intentions of this sort, 
the idea gained complete ascendency over his Christ-like mind. 
With this intent ho came to me, in private, and asked me; “ Do 
you propose to go to KhorasAn now ? ” I replied: “ Yes, I must 
go, for I have been sent for.” He then said : “ It is quite certain 
that Shdhi Beg Khan will put you in chains, hut what he will do 
with you after that I cannot say.” Then he added: ” I have 
something to tell you, but will only do so on the condition that 
you will reveal the secret to no one.” I then took a very solemn 
oath and swore I would not repeat what ho told me, after which 
ho said; “ They have murdered the Mirza in Khorasan, and have 
now sent for you. They have given onlers that you arc to bo 
Sunk to the bottom of the Eiver Amu, and thus to be despatched 
to the next world. If you know of any one who will carry you 
off, then fly at once. 

For death attacks alike both old aud young, 

And fills with fear tho nunds of all it strikes:” 

Fear and dismay overcame me, and I began to weep: I longed 
to flee, in tho hope of saving my life. 

The Maulana said: “ You must keep this secret well hid; be 
on the watch; for the moment I give the sign you must hasten 
away.” 

He had a friend who lived outside tho town of BokhAra, and 
arranged that I should i)as8 a few days in perfect concealment 
in this man’s house. He informed certain of my father’s servants 
of this j)lan, and arranged that on the night of our flight, those 
servants shouH take some saddle hoiccs and start in a certain 
directioh, in order to make the spies think that we had fled on 
horseback, and [thus cause tliein] to scour distant roads, searching 
only the outside of the town while not suspecting the inside. 

Accordingly, tho same night that we took refuge in the house of 
this friend, the servants took tho horses and carried out the orders 
which had been given them. All turned out as we had expected. 
The spies imagined that we had escaped on horseback, and nq one 
made search for us in tho town. We remained fourteen days in 
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iho liouBO of that excellent man. After this lapse of time, we 
joined a party of donkey-drivers and accompanied them to the 
town of Hisar Shudiuan. In tho bazar of tliat town one of my 
father’s sovvants recognised Maulana Muhammad. Fearing lest 
he might trace us out, we at once fled from Hisar. On the road 
I fell from my donkey, and dislocated my loft elbow. We dared 
not re-enter the towm, or the bazar, and in the villages wo could 
not find a bone-setter; thus I ondui*ed the greatest agony for two 
months. 

At I’ushang, one of the villages in Khatlan, we spent some days 
in tho house of one of its holy men, who was known as Khwaja 
Habib Ullah. He was a benevolent person, and after d iligent search 
found a bone-setter, whom ho brought. Tlie bone-setter broke the 
joint again, and sot it. • I had not been able to use my arm for 
two mouths, and from the intensity of the pain, had, during all 
that time, never slept at night. That night, however, I fell 
asleep. 

One day, while we were there, a soldier came in and, placing his 
quiver in a corner, sat down. Having scrutinised the company, 
he came quickly forward, and said with great respect and courtesy: 
“Does not Khwaja Mauldna Muhammad know me again? I was 
Mirza Muhammad Husain’s cook at such and such a time; in 
those days I rendered you good service.” And as he gave such 
clear proofs of recognition, it was vain to disclaim his acquaintance. 
Moreover, Maulana Muhammad seemed much pleased, gave 
expression to his joy, and began to enumerate the good qualities [of 
that man]. That day and night they spent in friendly inter¬ 
course. When day broke and he was about to depart, he stood in 
the doorway of the house, in a respectful attitude, and said: “ Oh, 
Khwaja Maulana Muhammad, blessings bo upon your zeal and 
fidelity. It was a noble and a suitable act of yours to take Mirza 
Husain’s son and escape with him. If I had had any power or 
means, I would have given ray assistance; but I have not. However, 
if I can, in any way, further your plans, I will hasten to bear my 
part.” So saying ho departed. 

A little while after, there came an intimate friend of Khwaja 
Habib Ullah, why whispered something in tlie Khwaja’s ear; 
whereat the Khwaja’s coloux’ fled from his face. He immediately 
took the man apart, and said: “ Now repeat what Shaikham ^ 
said.” The man replied: “ Shaikham told me to go and toll 
Khwaja Habib Ullah that ‘tin’s man’ l^i-s fled with tho son of 
Mirza Muhammad Husain ; the child is the cousin of Mirza Khdn 

’ The only word in the texts is Shaikham, but no doubt reference Is made to 
Shaikham Mirza, who, our author informs us lower down, was an uncle of Ubaid 
Ullah Khan. He was governor of Korshi, and was killed, in 1512, at the taking of 
that place by the Persians, under Mir Nojm. 
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and of Bdbar Padishah. Perhaps the Khwaja is keeping him in 
li,is honse, and in this case he will incur the enmity of Hamza 
Sultan. ^ Behold, I am going to inform the Navdb Matlab Sultan 
[of the matter], so that the house and home of Khwaja Habib 
Ullah may be swept away with the broom of plunder, its dust 
mount to the skies, and its vapour be diffused over the earth.” 
With these words he went away. 

This Matlab Sultan was the son of Hamza Sultan, a one-eyed 
wretch, whose inward vision was rendered blinder than his out¬ 
ward sight by the darkness of tyranny. All the oppressed of those 
countries united, at his court, in a common protest against his 
tyranny. The loaves of the trees of these people’s lives were 
constantly trembling from the violence of his blasts. 

Khwaja Ilabib Ullah remained for a while buried in thought, 
then raising his head, ho said: “ No one has delivered you over to 
me as hostages. I will not, from fear of being hold responsible ® 
for a charge I have not taken upon myself, deliver this little child 
into the hands of death. To do so, would be conformable neither 
with the teachings of Islam nor the dictates of humanity. Rise 
up and flee whithersoever you may be safe. And whatever 
chastisement may fall upon me, on your account, I will consider as 
ti'easuro laid up for me in the next world.” Wo then, having 
returned him thanks, bade him iarowell, and set out at once. 

At this time Shah Razi-ud-Din, who was a Ch<ragh Kush,appeared 
in Ikidakhshau. His followers used to put to death everyone they 
met, deeming it a means of salvation, and reward in the next world. 
He had caused all the roads to be stopped, so that it was impossible 
for us to joumey into Badakhshan. Shah Razi-ud-Din was one of 
the cursed Mulahida of Kohistan, whoso story is to be found in all 
histories. Most of the people of Badakhshan are adherents of-that 
sect. They hold the world to be without beginning or end 
[/t-ad/w<], and do not believe in resurrection or a future state. 
TJiey say that dining the lifetime of the Projdiot, it was incumbent 
on all to abide by^ the statutes of the Holy Law; but at the 
prt'sent time, tlie sole duty of man is to speak fitting words and 
to be faithful to tlioir meaning. All other ordinances are futile. 
Sexual intcivourse ; raii \ witli their own •kindred is lawful, and 
the enjoyment of it is, in no respect,dependent on marriage; thus, 
should one liave a juission for somcbcdy with whom its indulgence 
i.s practicable, it is lawful to gratify it—bo it with daughter or 
sou or mother. 

’ An UzlHJg chief who liad at one lime been iA Baber’s service, and aftenvanls, 
joining Sliahi Beg, turned ngaiusi him. Finally, in 1511, ho fell into Baber’s 
hands and was executed as a traitor, together with two other Uzhog leaders. At 
the time in question here, llninza was master of Hisur. (Erekino, Hist , i., 
pp. 145, 315, etc.) 

* The Turki lias;—no one has made me responsible for vou.—It. 
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It is also lawful for them to take one another’s lives or property. 
[In fact] tho sect of Muhlhida is the worst form of heathenism in 
the world. ^ At tho time of the conquests of Shahi Beg Khan, 

* It is noticeable that Mirza Haidar uses the word Chirdgh-Kunh or ‘*lamp 
oxtinguishers,” as a synonym of Muldhida, or “ tho impious,” for the sect he fs 
alluding to. Properly, tho designation of this sect of Shiahs is Imaili, and they 
take their name from Isiunil, the eldest son and nominated successor of lm£m 
Jufar Sildik. They consider Ismail iis the true heir to tho Iti^mat, and do not 
acknowledge, as lawful, the Buoccssion of his brother Musa, and of the five lost 
Imams. Ono branch of tlio sect hourished in Afric^ under the Egyptian dynasty 
of tlie Khalifa, while another became established in Northern Persia, wnere it 
was known by tho name of AU-Jldhi, as well as hy that of Itmaili. It is not clear, 
however, that all the eastern, or Asiatic, Itmaili hold the doctrines of the AH- 
Jldhi. Mr. Colebrooke quotes the book called Ddhiatan, by Mullah Mohsin 
Fani, from which 1 transcribe tho following extract, as it brings to light the 
meaning and origin of the mu.io. ” The Ali-llahiyah hold that celestial spirits 
wiiich cannot otherwise bo known to mankind, have frequently appeared in 
palpable shapes. Qo<l himself lias been manifested in human form, but especially 
in the person of All lilurtezn, whose image being that of Ali-Ullah, or Ali-Gou, 
these sectaries deem it lawful to worship. . . . They imagine that Ali Murteza 
wlien ho quitted this earth, returned to the sun, which is the same with himself; 
and hence they call the sun Ali Ullali. This sect docs not admit tho authority of 
tho Koran as it is now extant .... they believe in tlie transmigration of God 
into the persons of the Imams. Some of them affirm that the manifestation of 
tho divine being in this ago of the world was AU-Ullah, and after him his glorious 
posterity; and they consider Muhammad as a prophet sent by Ali-Ullah. When 
God, say they, perceived Muhammad’s insufficiency. Ho himself assumed tho 
humiin form for the purpose of assisting tho prophet.’’ Tho names of Muldhida 
and ChirdQh-Kmh areof course tciius of reproach only, while that of .d88amn«,by 
which tho Ismaili were known to Europeans in the Middle Ages, was derived from 
their practice of drugging their victims with Husliish, a preparation of hemp, 
and tliviB acquiring the designation of Hdshhhin. Feddwi, another name nndcr 
which they arc found nicntiuncd, moans “the devoted,” and was applied to thorn 
as devotees, or instruments, of tho Chief of the Assassins —tho Shailch ul Jahal — 
or, os tho litoral translation ran in tlic Middle Ages, the Old Man of the Mountain. 
Full and interesting accounts of tho IsmaUiy the Ali-Ildhit and of the dynasty of 
the Hushishiu or Assassins, who ruled for about 170 years from their strongholds 
in the Kuhistan of Northern Persia, will be found in tho works mentioned below, 
'rhere is no space hero to go further into the general subject; but it must bo 
remarked that when Mirza Haidar speaks of the “ cursed Muldhida of Kuhislan,” 
it is to tho Assassins of the Kuhistan of North-Western Persia that ho alludes. 
Tlie chief stronghold of the “ Old Man of the Mountain ” was at Aldmat (tho 
“ Eagle’s Nest”), about thirty-two miles N.E. of Kazvin, until the power of tho 
dynasty was broken, by the Mongol army under Hulaku, in 1256, when the sect, 
as ii political budy, came to an end. In Mirza Haidar’s time (as indeed down to 
tho present day) they seem to have flourished in the remote hill districts of 
Uadakhsliun and tho region of tho Upper Oxus; and from time to time, no 
<loubt, some of their chiefs, liku Shah Bazi-ud-Din of tho text, obtained a certain 
degree of ^wer in those localities. Here, in our times, they are known as 
Ismaili and also as ^Agha-Khdni, from the name of one of their “ Pirs,” or 
religious leaders, who took up^his residence in Bombay in 1840, and whoso 
successors still live there, 'fhe inhabitants of Shiglmdn, Kosbun, etc., still carry 
tribute to him at Bombay, and reverhnee him as tho chief of their religion. 

As regards the name of Ckirdgh-Kush, it may be added that it is a term which 
has been applied to many religions sects, besides those of the Bhiahs: indeed, it 
was applied to tlio jcarly Christians, and is meant to stigmatise their mooeedings 
as immoral or oI>scene, by conveying the charge that, after their gatherings for 
worship, tho lamps are extinguished and obscene o^es indulged in. Thus it 
is merely an abusive term, invented by intolerant rmigious opponents. In our 
(imeB,at any ratq,(aB far as the European travdUer among them nas opportunities 
of judging) their morality is no worse than that of their neighbours. 

The best notices of these sects and their history, will be found in Yule’s ^Ifaroo 
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tiae ^ple of Badakhsb&n (as has been mentioned) were acting 
independently; stilly they bad never neglected to pay tribate to 
Basi^nd-Diny wbo was a Pir-z4da, or to his ancestcnrs. At that 
time Sb&h Bazi-nd-Din was brought from Sistin into Badakhsbdn. 
But before his arrival Mirzd Khdny as already stated, had come, 
and having killed Zobir, set himself up as king. As the people 
of Bagh, as well as most of the Haz&ra of Badakhsh&n, attached 
themselves to him, his supremacy was absolute. All the inhabi¬ 
tants of Badakhsh&n, both far and near, openly and privately, 
adhered to him. 

When wo reached Dili Ba^r, one of the chief villages of Khat- 
Idn, we heard of these events. Whereupon we debated together 
as to what should be done; some of the people of that place coun¬ 
selled us, saying: Kik Fai Shah, although he professes obedience 
to Hamza Sultan, is nevertheless a well-wisher of Mirza Khdn, 
and has also pretty constant intercourse with Shdh Bazi-ud-Din. 
If you throw yourselves upon him for support and protection, ho 
will bo able to convey you to Mirza Khan.” The Mauland, having 
left mo in the house of some person, went to see Nik Fai Khdn, to 
whom ho explained that he was the preceptor of Mirza Khdn,^ 
and that, having escaped the tyranny of the IJzbeg, ho was desirous 
of repairing to the foot of tho throne of Mirza Khan. ” If,” he 
continued, “ you will help mo in this matter, your reward shall bo 
great; - I shall, moreover, be able to represent your loyalty in tho 
most favourablo light to Mirza Khan.” Nik Fai Shah received the 
Maulaml with great respect and honour, and instructed five of his 
most trusted men to escort him across tho river to Bustak, which, 
though in ruins, ^vas at least a place of security from the violence 
of the Cliiragh Kush. At about the hour of midday prayer, those 
five men came and convey ed us across tho river Amu, whence wo 
advanced towards Bustak. When the blazing torch of tho sun 
descended into tho ovon of the West, and the sparks of tho stars 
were scattered over the smoke-streaked vault of heaven, firo foil 
upon tho souls of those five men, and they began to brawl and 
wrangle. Three other poor men, who carried a little merchandise, 
wore of our party, being bound for Kala-i-Zafar, where they hoped 
to realise n small profit. Those [five nien]»said to us: ‘‘You must 
pay duty [MJ] ” ; and what was domamlcd was accordingly handed 
over. 'Again they said: “ To each of us, separate payment is 
duo ”; and this also they took. Finally they said ; “ [You have 


Poh, i., pp. 146-8,152-5; Cathay, i., pp. 153-4; Colebrooke in Asiatic Besearches, 
vii., p. 839; Six H. Eawlinaon, J. B. O. 8., vol. ix. (1839), pp. 36-7; Bret- 
schneider, i., pp. 112 seqq.; and D’Herbelot, Orient, under Ismailoun, MoBe- 
doun, &o. 

* The Turk! MS. says: one of Mirza Khan’s oldest attendants.—B. 

* Literally: [Yours] shall be the reward of Qabrlel.—R. 
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no need of money],” and they threatened to plunder us. How could 
five poor artless men withstand five stalwart ruffians 
Besides, they gave us no time, but began to bind us all, as a fiist 
step towards putting us to death. When tliey laid hold of Mau- 
li'ina Muhammad, he called out in an authoritative and severe tone 
of voice: “You dare not do us any injury. Do you know who 
this is? " (pointing to me). “ This is the brother of Mivza Khan, 
who, flying from Bokhara, is on his w'ay to visit his brother. A 
great number of his servants are following after him, as fust as 
they can, while others haA’O stayed behind with Nik Pai febah. If 
wo do not reach Kala-i-Zafar in safety, j'ou can imagine w'^hat will 
bo done to you.” When Mauluna Muhammad had said this, iho 
ruffians \^cjlialc1ia^ became mild [finsf], and replied in their own 
dialect: “ Take back your possessions, oh ! Khwaja.” So saying 
they restored what wo had given them, and turned to depait. In 
spite of our insistance, they would not help us any further, but 
returned. Wo, liowover, had no intention of returning; but 
putting our wliolc trust in God’s protection, continued our road 
until dawn. During the day we crept into hiding, and on the 
following night again set out. At daybreak we reached llusfak, 
where avo Averc safe from the hostility of the accursed Mulaliida. 

On the folloAving day we arrived at Kala-i-Zafar. Dui'ing the 
time of the Uzbeg domination, of Avhicli I have spoken, Avhen the 
people of Badakhshan raised their heads in eA’cry corner, and the 
Uzbeg made several unsuccessful invasions, one of the chiefs of 
Baduklishiin AA^as Mubarak Shah. He bad chosen out a strong place 


for himself, but before he was able to complete the fortifications, 
the Uzbeg came upon him. He gave them battle in that place, 
and defeated them, and for that reason he called the fort Kala-i- 
Zafar [tho Fort of Victory], which name is the more appropriate 
seeing that Mubarak Shah Avas of a tribe called “Muzaffari. It 
is the capital of Badtikhshan.This Mubarak bhali Avas ]»ut to 


' The dictionary nuaiiings of tho word (jhulcha ore—villager, vuguboinl, riibtic. 
Tl«c late Mr. U. B. Shaw defined it as the name applied to tlic I’ajik or Arvun 
inhubitants of the mountain districts of Badakhshan, Shignan, AAaklmn, raankol, 
Knlab, Kanitigin, etc. In Eastern Turkistan he found it used generally tor 
a hlavo bought with money. Vambery translates it: “Der kmips, der kieuio 
Wuchs ”: and Pavot dc Com tcillc: “ Oairt. bas, petit liommc. In any rase it 
was a repriMichfal fiamo, applied by iieighbouiing tribes, and not usea by the 
pcnplo tlicmselves. In most paiKs of Badakbslmn, in Wlii^an, Roslnm, and 1 
tliink I may say Wakhiin, the name da unknown to the inhabitants. 1 hey not 
only do not call themselves by it, but appear unconscious of its being applied to 
tliem by others. It is one among tho many instances, in Central Asia, or one 
iicoplc being known to another hy a contemptuous appellation, instead of by ineir 
own name. (For a full account of the so-called Ghalchah, see Shaw s Onalchah 

Languages^ Calcutta, 1876.) . xi. i v t 

* The ruins of Kala Zafar are still to be found. They stand on the left tonk 
of the Kokcha, a little below the mouth of the Arga river and aboire that ot the 
Teshkan stream. The Kokcha valley contains several tracw of mediioval tun^; 
for instance, the ruins of a fort called Ai-Khinim (on an isol^d hiU nw we 
mouth of the river, and on its right bank), which is said to have been destroyed by 
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death by Zobir B4ghi, who had defeated him, but who was, in 
turn, killed by Mirza Khan, as already mentioned. [Mirz4 Khan 
then ruled Badakhshan] and resided in Kala-i-Zafav. 

Mirza Aba Bakr had taken many of the upper [hoMdast ]' 
Hazara of Badakhshan, and the lower [pdydn] side, which is flat 
country, he had joined on to the Uzbeg states, which lie on the 
borders of this territory. But the best of the country that was 
loft between these [two territories] was under the sway of Shdh 
Razi-ud-Din, the ChirAgh Kush, and his Mulahida. Mirza Khan 
encountered many difficulties and hardships in Badakhshan. 
When I came to him, he gave me a warm and affectionate wel¬ 
come. Eighteen days before my arrival, Sulhin Said Khan had 
come to visit him, [had stayed a short time] and then left [for 
Kabul], as will be presently related. I remained one year in the 
service of Mirza Khan. The rest of my adventures will be told 
after the account of the KhAn’s journey to KAbuI. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ADVENT OF SULTAN SAID KHAN IN ANDIJAN. HIS CAI?TUIIE AND ESCAPE 
TO BABAR fAdISHAu IN kAbUL. 

It has already been stated that SultAn Said Khun had passed some 
time in .the service of ShAhi Beg KhAn, and was consequently well 
acquainted with his disposition and that of his nobles. He felt 
assured that ShAhi Beg would not spare the Moghul Sultans, 
merely in recognition of having once been released by them, after 


Chingiz Eban. Above Kala Zafar also, and nearer to the present capital, 
Faiz^ad, there are the remains of a stone bridge, among .the scattered blocks of 
which, one of my party in 1885, found an Arabic inscription to the effect that the 
bridge had been built by Shah Sultan Muhammad, in the year 881 ir. How long 
Kala Zafar remained the canity of BodakbshAn I,am not aware, but it appears 
from the narrative of Mirza Haidar that it could only have been founded towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was still the capital of Badakbshtin in 
154d when Humayun took refuge there, hut beyond that date I have met with 
no mention of it. 

‘ The word hdlddatt seems to bo used throughout tlic Tdrikh-iSashidi, with tlie 
meaning of a “ hill,” or “ highland, district ”; while the word Hazdra denote the 
inhabitants of such districts, and be<Mme8 thez^ore the equivalent of “ highlander.'* 
without reference to any racial consideration or to the meaning of the Word. I 
have never heard it usM in this way, but to judge from the report of Munshi 
Faiz Bakhah (1870) it must still be oommonfy mot witli, for he speaks of the 
inhabitants of WAkUn, Hnnza, etc., as Hazdra, and the farmer of these places 
most have bmn one of the ** bAlAdoat HazAm of Badakhshiin” mentioned m the 
text (See Faiz B^hsh in /. H Gf. 8^ 1872, p. 472.) 
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having fallen into their hands.^ Bo, whenever he had heard 
praises bestowed on Shahi Beg Eh&n, he had protested. Ulti> 
mately, things came to such a pass in Moghulist&n, that he had no 
I'esource left but to surrender himself to the Uzbeg. 

Under these conditions, he entered Andijdn. The government 
of the province of Farghana was, at that time, in the hands of Jani 
Beg Sultdn. He had given Andijan to Khwdja Ali Bahddur, who 
was one of Shahi Beg Khan’s most tnisty men, and whom he now 
promoted to the rank of Atalik ^ [guardian]. He was partially 
mad, but, in military and state affairs, exceedingly capable. 

The Khan reached Suldt-Kand,^ which is one of the dependencies 
of Andijan, but, before ho told his name and descent, asked the 
inhabitants what had happened to Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, and 
whither Sultdn Khalil Sultdn had been sent. They answered him : 

Sultdn Mahmud Khdn and all the Khdkdns of the Moghuls, who 
have come here, have been sent to the City of Non-Existenoe, by 
the Gate of Martyrdom.” 

At this announcement, the thread of the Khan’s hope, which 
was slender as a spider’s web, snapped in two. But he did not 
regret that he had come, for he had done so as a last resource, with 
his eyes open and knowing the risk he was running. Khwdja Ali 
Bahddur sent people to seize whatever they had brought with 
them, and imprisoned the Khdn in an apartment which was above 
the gateway of the citadel of Andijan. 

On the morrow, when the glorious sword-bearer of the East 
drew his sword from the sheath of the horizon, and caused its 
dazzling brightness to illumine the earth, the resplendent world 
was utter darkness in the eyes of the Khdn, who was sent, with 
his hands tied to his neck, to Jani Beg Khdn in Akhsi. But 
Khwdja Ali Bahddur was depressed and sorrowful; he felt deeply 
for the Khdn, but as he did not dare to disobey Shahi Beg Khdn’s 
orders, he could not so much as think of releasing the Khdn. 

‘ This passage is obscure and the translation some'what uncertain. 

® The proMt meaning of AtdWc is “ guardian ” or “ tutor.” In speaking of 
Bokhara and the KipcMk country, Sir H. Howorth (on the authority of Seu- 
kofski) tells us tliat: “Originally the duties of the Atdlik consisted in superin¬ 
tending the education of the heir to the throne and looldng after his household. 
Afterwards the Atdlik became one of the chief dimities of the Court, almost 
equal to those of Divan-begi ana Grand Vizier, and eventually, having become 
hereditary and fallen into vigorous hands, the holders of the post became tlic 
virtual rulers of the country, like the Merovingian mayors of the palace, ond 
succeeded like them . ... in usurping the chief authority of the slate.” 
(Vol, II., p. 869). A modem instance of what Sir H. Howorth states here, was 
the career of toe late Amir Yakub Beg, who, when he first began to exercise 
power in Eastern Turkistan, and while nominally in the service of Buzurg Khoja 
of Khokand, assumed the title of Atdlik Ghdzi, but soon afterwards abolished his 
chief, atyl^ himself Amir-vZ^Muimin, and leimed independently. 

* On Bitter and Oetzel's map of 1841, a smcdl place near XJsb, to the south-east 
of Andtian, is msu’ked as Ldt Kmdy which may possibly represent 8ulat-Kand of 
the text. Netther name appean on modem maps. 
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Before Heading Mm off he had despatched a special messenger [to 
announce the Khan’s approach]. At about that time, J4ni Beg 
Sultdn had fallen from his horse onto his head, and his brain had 
become severely deranged, so that now, most of his actions and 
words were inconsistent with a healthy understanding, and the 
reins of memory fell from the hands of his intellect. On the day 
that this news was brought to him, it chanced that his brain was 
influenced by the spirit of Islam and the Holy Law (the Most 
High God had ordained this, for the purpose of delivering the 
Khan), and he said; " I am not an executioner that I should 
endeavour to take any man’s blood.” Ho then ordered a letter 
[nislian] to be written to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, saying: “ The 
Moghul Sultdn who has come [to you] has not been delivered into 
our custody. It would not be acting in conformity with the 
statutes of the Holy Law were I to take his life. [It behoves me] 
to open to him the meadows of mercy and safety, that he may 
wander whither he will.” [Such was the purport of his letter.] 
When the Khdn related those incidents to me, as he frequently 
did, he used to say: *' I had, for a long time, felt quite assured that 
the Uzbeg would spare none of the Moghul Sultans, and had 
becQino so convinced of this, at the time of my first visit to Andijan, 
that when I arrived there [on this occasion], and ^ certain pious 
men had written to me and sent prayers [for me to repeat], I said 
in reply to them: * One of the conditions [of prayer] is that 
nothing impossible should bo prayed for; now my deliverance 
must be reckoned among impossibilities, and therefore these 
prayers for my safety would bo ill-advised.’ To which they 
answered; ‘Though these prayers may not have the power to 
bring about deliverance from the imminent peril in which you 
stand, yet on account of them, God will give you a greater reward 
in the next world.’ On this assurance I repeated the prayers which 
they had sent mo. I began also to turn over in my mind my 
chances of safety, and how my escape might bo achieved, but not 
one of the ideas that occurred to me seemed feasible. If, for 
example, Shahi Beg Khan were now to die, how could his dying 
in Khorasdn, at the time when they were going to put mo to 
death in Akhsi, in any way further my escape? If, again, J.'mi 
Beg Sultan w’ere to die, his death wotlld not throw the aftairs of 
the Uzbeg into such confusion thift, during the disturbance, my 
escape could be effected. In short, I could not conceive any 
possibility or probability of deliverance. As we diew near to 
Akhsi, we saw a horseman riding towards us ; I w'as persuaded 
that ho was coming to put me to death, and wondered how' he 
would do it. But when he approached, we found that it was 
Mauldnd Haidar Kharsuz, one of the notables of Andijan. Throw- 
‘ The Torki MS. interpolates hero: I was quite prepared for martyrdom. 
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ing himself from the saddle, he came and kissed my stirrup, ivith 
joy and delight that knew no bounds, and said: ‘ Good nows for 
you I Jani Beg Sultan has issued an order for your release. The 
joyful mandate is now being brought by Dust Ali Chulak.' It 
then occurred to me that he was saying this just to set my fears 
at rest, so I said : ‘ May God reward you with good things! As 
for me, I have withdrawn my mind from life, and therefore do not 
stand in need of such comfort.” But Maulana Haidar reiterated 
his assertions, and was confirming them with the strongest assevera¬ 
tions and the most solemn oaths, when Dust Ali ChuUk arrived, 
and commanded my guard [mtwaJchal] to return, to escort mo back 
to Khwaja Ali Bahddur and perform all the details of the man¬ 
date concerning me. Thus, from within one farsdJch of Akhsi I 
was conveyed back to Andijan. 

“ When the mandate was delivered to Khwiija Ali Bahadur, he 
[having read it] handed it to me. On perusing it, I found it to 
contain exactly what Maul.-ina Haidar had told mo. Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur then said: ‘ Though ho should not abide by this decision 
but, changing his humour, should issue a second mandate reversing 
this one, still this is sufficient pretext for me ; you must be cheer¬ 
ful, and enjoy now the soul-stirring winc-cups of the spirit of 
yoxith. Be at your ease.’ However much I insisted that it w'as 
but base deceit and a mean device to pollute the cup of martyrdom 
with [earthly] wine, [my protestations] were of no arail.^ More¬ 
over, in conformity with the rules of good breeding 
I was obliged to give in to bis mode of thinking [and with an 
unwilling heart I accepted his invitation]. As the wine-cup was 
passed round, the rose-coloured liquor diffused itself over our checks, 
which had become yellow as saffron, from the jaundice-tainted 
order of the livid-souled Shahi Beg Khan, but now opened out liko 
the rod rose or the new-blown tulip. All that day was spent in 
wine drinking, [and when night came on] the feast adorning 
torches made the banquet hall bright as the day. [The festivities 
had scarce recommenced] when one of J»uii Beg Sultan’s chamber¬ 
lains named Allah Birdi came in and placed a sorrow-bearing 
mandate in the hands of KhwAja Ali Bahadur, who passed it on 
to me, saying; ‘ Read thy letter.’ In it was written: ‘ The 
question of the release of SpltAn Said Khan has been reconsidered, 
and found to be contrary to thg orders of the Khdn. He iftust be 
sent to join those who have gone before him and who will never 
return; or, olherwise, according to the old Moghul custom, he 
must be sent to the capital, where he should, by means of the 
gallows, be sent to his lasting home.’ On reading this ill-favoured 
mandate, the rosy tints of joy were exchanged for the saffron hues 

* The Turk! puts it: Xow that 1 have mixed the wine of martyrdom, to defile 
my mouth with the pure wine [of enjoyment] were of no avail. 
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of apprehension. Ehwt'ij& All Bahtldur grasped the situation, and 
asked: “ What is the cause of your dejection ? Bead out the 
mandate.’ So 1 read it aloud. Then Khwdja Ali Bahadur became 
enraged, and said: ‘ His brain is disordered with mischief: what¬ 
ever emanates from such a mind, if it be originally a good thought, 
becomes a sin, and if it be a premeditated sin—then God pre¬ 
serves us I When a man has escaped from the edge of tho sword, 
or from the foot of the gallows, he is as difficult to lay hold of as 
quicksilver—^ho disappears like camphor unmixed with pepper. 
Where can I find him?' The chamberlain, kissing the ground of 
respect, said: * It is not reasonable that you, Bahadur, should 
deviate from the stvaight-i'oad of loyalty and adopt that of false¬ 
hood, which is the worst Of qiialities. You say that the Sultdn, 
like quicksilver, is not to be caught; but he is now at your side, 
and of this I am a witness.’ [At these words] Khwdja Ali 
Bahadur blazed up, like a fire, with rage, and cried : ‘ Have all the 
woithy services and deeds of valour I have performed in tho 
employment of Jdni Beg Sultan, resulted in so little, that a 
Chaghatdi like yourself (whose skirt of service is still so defiled 
with the pollution of hostility that no water of forgiveness could 
cleanse it) should come and give me the lie direct, and point out 
to me the straight road of loyalty to this family ? I will report 
your answer in full to the Sultan.' He then ordered a hole to be 
cut out of a beam, and that the beam should be placed upon the 
man’s neck [and he be made to sit before the gate].” 

After the Khdn [Sultdn Said] had been invested with the robe 
of sovereignty of Andijan, this same Allah Bardi was taken before 
him, and he was thus reminded of the man’s former base conduct. 
But he said : “ Khwdja Ali Bahddur avenged me that same night, 
and the rancour I bore him was washed from my heart. Let him 
now be restored to his former post of chamberlain; ” and he gave 
him the middle rank of chamberlain, which was a high office for 
him.^ 

“ That night was spent in companionship, until day dawned ; on 
the morrow, attended by a few men, we set out for Kardtigin. 
After travelling for one day, the men sent to accompany us, having 
lost the right road, turned back. When’Khwdjd Ali Bahddur was 
informed of this, he vented his wrath Upon these men and punished 
them s’everely.” He kept the Khati with him some days, while ho 
selected for him some distinguished and tiusty persons. The first 
among them was Mauldnd Khaliki, a talented, good, and studious 
man; he wrote the Naskh-Tdalik perfectly, and composed good 
poetry; he was also a proficient musician. Another of them was 
Khwdja Sdlih, who was the leading merchant , in the province of 
Andijdn, and was known by every one he met on the road, while 
* Here follows d iDayer, wliich is omitted. 
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people often appealed to him for advice in their affairs. A third 
was Hanland Yusuf Kdshghari, who was an accountant [imhtanh]^ 
much esteemed in Andijan for his judgment. Another was Gaddi 
Piri, a professional courtier [nadim] and a skilled musician. An¬ 
other was Mir Ahmad, one of the Andijan Turks; he had travelled 
much and knew all the best routes. Another was Jaldl, a very 
serviceable man. Having given him these few men as an escort, 
ho started the Khdn off a second time. 

Khwdja Salih and Mauldnd Yusuf were dressed like merchants, 
Mauldna Ehaliki, Darvish Pin and the Khdn were in the guise of 
students, and looked very like kalandars. Mir Ahmad and Jaldl 
passed as servants of the merchants. Thus attired, they set forth 
and reached Kala-i-Zafar in perfect peace and safety. Here they 
found Mirzd Khdn, who received and entertained them as well as 
his straitened circumstances would allow. They remained there 
eighteen days. Now, since Mirzd Khan was a very feeble man, 
some of his retainers, on account of his weakness, thought fit to 
offer the Khdn the government of Kala-i-Zafar (which was not 
worth half a loaf of bread). But the Khdn declined, saying: 
“ Mirzd Khdn, who is my cousin, has been exposed to a thousand 
hardships, by crooked fortune. It would be contrary to all rules 
of good feeling and justice to oppose him, or to deprive him of this 
[possession].” The Khdn accordingly hastened to depart, and went 
on to Kdbul. Eighteen days after his departure, I arrived at 
Mirzd Khan’s [capital], as has been mentioned above. 

On reaching Kdbul, the Khdn was welcomed with the utmost 
respect and honour by the Emperor. The Khdn used to say [when 
telling his story] : “ Those days tliat I spent in Kdbul were the 
freest from care or sorrow of any I have ever experienced, or ever 
shall experience. I spent two years and a half at the court of this 
excellent Prince, in a continual succession of enjoyments, and in 
the most complete abandonment to pleasure and absence of pre¬ 
occupation. I was on friendly terms with all, and made welcome 
by all. I never suffered even a headache, unless from the effects 
of wine; and never felt distressed or sad, except on account of the 
ringlets of some beloved one.” 

In short, the Khan remained in Kdbul as the companion and 
confidant of the Emperor. 'There existed between these two great 
princes perfect accord and lovd and trust. The Khan’s visit lasted 
from Shaban 914 to Kamazdn 916,^ at which latter date Shdhi Beg 
Khdn fell into the hands of Shdh Ismail, and was killed by him, as 
will be related. 


• From Nov., 1508, to Dec., 1510. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

mirzJL khAn’s life in badakhshIn. the axtthor goes from 
badakhshAn to kAbul. 

I HATE mentioned that I arrived at Eala-i-Zafar just eighteen 
days after the Khan’s departure for Kdbul. Mirzd Ehdn was 
living there in exceedingly straitened circumstances, being without 
provisions and surrounded by the scheming natives of Badakhshdn. 
The Tangi Bula,^ in which are situated the strongest places of the 
Hazara, had been annexed to Eashghar, as will be mentioned 
below. The flat country of Badakhshan, the most fertile and 
prosperous part of that stote, was under the control of the Uzbeg; 
while the rest [of the land] from fear of the Uzbeg hstd [been 
abandoned and had] become a waste. What yet remained over 
from the panther of the mountains of enmity, on the one hand, 
and from the crocodile of the river of tyranny, on the other, (that 
is to say, the Uzbeg and the Kdshghari) had passed to Shah Bazi- 
ud-Din, the Chiragh Kush, who, having been brought from Sistdn 
to Badakhshan, had been appointed king [of this portion]. He 
had introduced the religion of tho Muldhidas, and outdid the 
oppression of his two tyrannical predecessors. Mirza Kh4n, as a 
MusulmAn, was much harassed [by these infidels] and had scarcely 
tho necessaries of life. That winter was passed in suffering. 

In the early spring, a dissension arose among the supporters of 
Shdh Bazi-ud-Din, which ended in their cutting off his head and 
laying it at the feet of Mirza Khan. By this defeat of the Muld- 
hida [Mirzd Khan] gained a little power. Thus passed the spring; 
and at the end of autumn [tirm&h'] a compulsory order came from 
the Emperor of the following purport: “ The son of Muhammad 
Husain Mirza has been with you; your countiy is always exposed 
to the forays of the Uzbog, and my mind can never be at rest as 
long as he remains there; you must send him to me.” 

When Mirzii Khan gave me leave to’go to Kabul, ho tried his 
best to procure a coloured garment for me, but was unable to find 
one [and was obliged to excuse himself]. On that day a most 
curious incident occurred. I have already’ mentioned that I fell 
from my horse and dislocated my elbow at Laugar Mir Amad 
(which is a dependency of HisAr), and that it had been broken 
again and set at Fushang. Although the pain had subsided, I 
was not able to bend and straighten my arm. I could not bend it 

’ The Tangi Bald may be translated—the higher defiles ” or “ the npixjr 
ravines.” 
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enough to touch my face ^rith my hand, nor straighten it suffi¬ 
ciently to draw a lx>w. During the spring I spent with Mirz^ 
Khan, a man of Badakhshan, having stolen a two year old horse 
from the tJzbeg, had brought it as a present [pishhasli] to Mirza 
Khan who, in turn, gave it to me. One day the Mirza was taking 
a ride for pleasure, and 1 accompanied him on that particular 
horse. While we were riding along, a thorn ran into [the ih&riah- 
gall * of] my horse. He gave two or three bounds into the air, and 
as I had not strength enough to keep hold of the bridle, it fell 
fi'om my hand, and I was thrown on to the ground upon my 
injured arm. As I struck the ground, I heard a sound in my bad 
elbow. The shock was so violent that I fainted. After a time I 
came to, and found that Mirza Khdn was holding my head upon 
his knees. He asked me how I felt. When I had quite recovered 
my senses, having bound up my arm, they conveyed me to Kala-i- 
Zafar. There they sent for the bone-setters [Jcamdngar].'^ On 
examination, they found that my arm had gone back t6 its proper 
place, so that after a short time T recovered the entire use of it, 
and no injury was traceable. This was certainly a very strange 
occurrence. 

In a word, at the beginning of the month Eajab I left Kala-i- 
Zafar and the service of Mirzd. Khdn, and turned towards Kttbul, 
accompanied by a party of sixteen. We only had two horses 
with us, and so limited was our baggage that 1 had nothing to lie 
on at night. Maulana Muhammad, who was a sort of father to 
the party, had nothing but one meagre shawl, such as is worn by 
the poorest men in Badakhshan. What the condition of the others 
was, may be surmised; 

When we reached Kabul, we were received by Shirun ^ Taghai, 
who was maternal uncle to the Emperor and myself, and one of 
the pillars of state. With a hundred marks of respect, he invited 
me to his own house, where I was entertained with distinction and 
kindness. Later, the Emperor sent a messenger to say that, after 
three days, the happy hour would arrive when he would send for 
me. After that, the moon of my ascendency and [the star of 
itty good-luck] emerged from their eclipse, and my raisfoi’tune 
changed to prosperity. An order came that I s'hould have the 
honour of waiting [upon the Emperor]. When I came into his 
presence, the joy-diffusing glance of the Emperor fell upon me, 
and from the excess of his love and the intensity of his kindness, 
strung pearls and set rubies began to rain down upon me from his 

’ I can find no meaning for khdriah-gdh. The dictionaries only give ** port of 
a horse.”—R. 

* The word only means “bow-maker” in Persian, bufis, I believe, used 
in India for “bone-setter.”—R. 

3 In Baber’s Memoin this man’s name is written Shirin, but in the Tdrikh-i- 
Baihidif everywhere Shirun. 
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benign, jewel-scattering eye. He extended towards me the hand 
of favour and bade mo welcome. Having first knelt down, I 
[raised myself and] advanced towards him. He then clasped mo 
to the bosom of aifection—drew me to the breast of fatherly love, 
and held me thus for a while. When he let me go, ho would no 
longer allow mo to observe the formalities of respect, but made mo 
sit down at bic side. While we were thus seated, ho said to me 
with great benevolence : “ Your father and brother and all your 
relations have been made to drink the wine of martyrdom; but 
thank God, you have come back to mo again in safety. Do not 
grieve too much at their loss. For I will take their ]daco, and 
whatever favour of affection you could have expected from them, 
that, and more, will I show you.” With such ])romi8es and tcndci- 
ncss did he comfort mo, so that the bitterness of orphanage and 
the poison of banishment were driven from my mind. lie then 
asked mo: “ Who was it that carried you off in flight? ” T replied: 
“ My master, Mauhina i\Iuhammad Sadr.” Ho then sent for the 
Mauhina. When ho arrived [the Em])eror] honoured liim with 
many kind speeches, and kept asking him the particulars of his 
story, while the Mauliiua several times recounted the details of our 
escape. [The Emperor] })raisqd him highly and rejoiced his soul 
with promises of favour. [When the Mauhiu.i had taken his 
leave] the Emperor said to me: “ You liavo not yet paid your 
respects to Sultan Said Khan,” and thereupon he ordered one of 
his private oflScors to take me to the Sultan. I accompanied this 
officer, and at once waiting on the Khan, benefited likewise by 
his joy-scattering glances. I then returned to the presence of the 
Emperor. After sitting with him for a short time, I took my 
leave, amid assurances of royal favour. 

When I came out, a man advanced to moot me with great respect, 
and said; “ I am the steward [kaldvuz] of the abode which the 
Emperor has appointed for you.” So saying, ho led the way to 
an elegant mansion; its rooms were spread with many-coloured 
carpets and beautiful thrones [masnnd]. Everything in the way 
of furniture, food, clothing, servaiits, and slaves, had been so fully 
prepared as to leave nothing to be desired in the whole building. 
It may bo imagined how I enjoyed so sudden a transition to 
comfort, ease, and abundance from a sttte of poverty, misfortune, 
suffering, and hardship, which had rendered the soul weary of its 
confinement within the cage of the body. How can I ever show 
sufficient thankfulness? May God reward him with good things! 

Thus I passed a long time in the service of the Emperor, in 
perfect happiness and freedom from care; and he was for ever, 
either by promises of kindness or by threats of severity, encouraging 
me to study. If he ever noticed any little virtue or new acqui¬ 
sition, he would praise it in the highest terms, commend it to 
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everybody, and invite tbeir approbation. All that time, the 
Emperor showed me such affection and kindnesii as a fond father 
shows his son and heir. It was a hard day for me when I lost my 
father, but the bitterness of my desolation became scarcely percep¬ 
tible, owing to the blessed favours of the Emperor. 

From this time, to the year 018 [1512 a.d.] I remained in his 
service. Whenever he rode out, I had the honour of riding at his 
side, and when he received friends, I was sure to be among the 
invited. In fact, he never let me be separated from him. When 
I was studying, for example, directly my lesson was over he would 
send someone to fetch me. And in this fatherly manner did he 
continue to treat me till the end of my stay [ta dkhar-i-hdl\ 


CHAPTER XX. 

EXPEDITION OF SHAHI BEG KHAN AGAINST THE KAZAK, AND THE 
BEGINNING OF HIS DECLINE. 

As Shahi Beg Khun had filled the cups of the Khans and my 
father with the wine of martyrdom, and had made them ^rink it 
to the last dreg, so also was his own cup of life full, and his 
fortune departed; for has it not been said: “ The wine which 
thou hast made others drink, that must thou also drink of in the 
end” ? The goblet of his prosperity was upset, and that which ho 
had caused others to taste, he was himself, in turn, obliged to 
drink to the dregs. To be brief, as soon as he had set his mind at 
rest concerning the Khans and my father, Shahi Beg Khan carried 
devastation in all directions. In the year 915 [1509 A.D.] ho 
proceeded against the Kazaks. At that time, although Baranduk 
was Khun, yet all the business of government was conducted by 
Kasim Kh4n. In spite of his great power, Shahi Beg Khan had 
not force enough to withstand Kasim Beg. At that period, the 
numbers of his arn>y exceeded 20,000. In winter time every one 
stayed in some place ^ wh6‘re there was fodder for the cattle. In 
the middle of the winter, Shahi Beg Khan was engaged in plun¬ 
dering on every side, but ho soon returned, his object being not 
to remain too far from his own country.^ About the time above 
mentioned, he made his last expedition, but the strength of his 
horses and soldiers was quite exhausted; he himself remained in 

' In the Turfci MS.: Were scattered in all directions.—K. 

* This passage is obscure. It may mean that he never stayed away long 
at one time.—B. 
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against the Ka&dk and the Hazdra, 

the diistriol uf Kak Kdsbaua, and having detaohod a foroot whoso 
horsos hud some sti’ength left, sent them forward. This party fell 
in with a few men, whom they despoiled and made prisoners. 

One day they had halted for the sake of feeding their horses, 
\khen nows came that Kasim Khan was close at hand. This news 
alarmed them. Biiyun Fir Hasan, one of Kasim Khan’s Amirs, 
having heard of the invasion of the Shaibdn, advanced against 
them with his own followers; he spread the report that Kdsim 
Khan was approaching, and had let himself be seen in the distance. 
Shiihi Beg Khan’s men, being fully persuaded that Kasim Khan 
was really upon them, abandoned all they had seized—^nay, even all 
they had brought with thorn—and retreated, in the utmost disorder 
and confusion, to Shahi Beg Khan, bearing the news of Kasim 
Khan’s approach. Shahi Beg ,Khan at once ordered them to sound 
the drum of departure, without paying attention to anything [but 
getting away]. Those wlio liked stayed, those who wished to go 
wont. Broken and in disorder, they reached Samarkand at the end 
of the winter. [Shahi Beg Khan] himself went on to KhorasAn, 
where he spent the sjsring. 

In the beginning of autumn \tirniaK] he led an army against 
the Hazara; but search as he might, he could not iind a trace of 
them in the Hazara mountains. For they had crept into hiding, 
so that it was impossible to find them. He returned by way of the 
passes, and along the bottom of a ravine where flows the River 
Halman [Helmand]. There were but few roads by which it was 
possible to descend the ravine, and these wore extremely difficult. 
It was well nigh impossible for an army of that magnitude to pass 
by one or two paths, or to carry away [sufficient] water [or to 
water the horses and beasts of burden]. They marched as they 
could for several days, but from want of water they lost their 
courage. Numbers of the cattle perished; and this army, too, 
having received the decree of defeat, returned to Khorasdn. As it 
was winter, and as two armies in succession had fared thus badly, 
he gave his soldiers a general leave of absence [allowing every 
man] to return to his own home and country, whether he came 
from the confines of Turkistan or the farthest extremity of Irdk 
and Kirman. At this juncture, news came* that Shah Ismail was 
advancing on ’Khorasdn. Now, as the »army was dispersed, Shahi 
Beg Khdn did not think it advisable to remain in Herat. He sent 
messengers to the surrounding districts, to summon the Sultdns 
and Amirs to assemble in Merv, whilst he himself proceeded 
thither; and when he reached Merv he found Shdh Ismail was 
already close upon him, as shall be presently related. 
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War between SMhi Beg and Ismail. 


(JHAPTEK XXL 

•['Hi!; IIEOINNING OF llOSTiLrril-.S UKTWEEN HIlAUl llEtl JvHAN ANJ) i>lLVl£ 

ISAIAIL. DEATH OF THE FORMEE AT 'I’HIi HANDS OF THE LATTER. 

1 r is written at tho beginning of this Part, and is mentioned in 
the list of the kings who wove reigning in tho dilferent countries 
in tho year 905, that Shah Ismail had g'ainod complete dominion 
ovc-r Irak, llis dynasty liad driven the Perfect Law out 

of that country, and had brought about general massacres. I low- 
over, there is no room in this Epitome for an exposition of his 
misdeeds. When tho frontiers of 8hahi T5eg Khan’s states camo 
to border on Irak, the IJzbeg used to make foinys into those parts 
of Irak which immediately adjoined Kliorasan. On this account 
Shah Ismail sent an envoy to Shahi Beg Khan, bearing suitable 
gifts, together with a letter, which ran as follows: “ Hitherto the 
dust of dissension has never settled upon tho skirts of our thoughts 
to such an extent as to raise a cloud of enmity.^ Let the path of 
fatherly conduct bo obsej ved on your side, and on this side the 
bonds of filial relationship shall be established. [Verses] 

Plant the tree of friendship : for its fruit u'ill ho the desire of your heart; 

Hoot up the sapling of enmity, wliicli produces countless griefs.” 

When the bearer of this missive arrived ^ at the court of the 
Khan, tho [following] answer was returned: “ It is fitting that 
every man follow the profession of Lis father. If he follows his 
mother ho is going backwards. For IJzun Hasan withdrew himself 
fi om tho circle of kings, on the day that he gave his daughter in 
marriage to your father, .as did also Sultan Yakub, son of Hasan, 
in giving him his sister. You had a right to make claims on your 
mother’s side, so long as there was no son in the world like me— 
Sultan, S(ui of a Sultan, As the proverb says: ‘ Let the son do 
tho fathoi-’s work^ and the uaughter the mother’s.’ [Verses] 

Kings know the secrets of the business of the realm. 

Oh! Iblfr/,, thou beggar, sitting in tlu' coiner, do not comidain." 

Having exhausted his eloquence, Shahi Beg Khan sent back by 
the envoy a staff [usd] and a beggar’s bowl \1iach1etd\ adding: 

‘ The Turki MS. is fuller here; it says: Having performed the requisite 
observances, they laid the presents before the Khan and submitted the letter for 
his perusal. When Shahi Beg Khait hod acquainted himself with the contents 
of this excellont epistle, he made answer . . . .— 
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“ la case you have forgotten your father’s trade, I remind you 
of it. [Versos.] 

Oh! my friend, if you value your life give car to good coimeul; 

Yc happy youths, listen to the wisdom of the sago old man. 

If you place your foot on the step of sovereignty think of your 
own danger. [Verses.] 

He may clasp the bride of sovereignty firmly to his breast. 

Who dares to kiss her amid the clashing of keen swords.” 

So saying, he dismissed the envoy from Irak, while he himself 
led an army against the Hazara. The envoy, on his return, 
dcliverod the reply to Shah Ismail, who, on hearing it, said: “ If 
it is incumbent on every son to follow his father’s trade, we, 
being sons of Adam, ought all of us to practise prophecy! If 
sovereignty had been confined to the hereditary descendants of 
kings, there would have been more Pishdadi, and never any 
Kaiani, How would Chingis himself have become king? and 
whore did come from ? 

[Verses.] Oh! youth, do not boast of your dead father; 

Do not, like a dog, tftke delight in bones!” 

Then, in return for his presents, he sent Shahi Beg Khan a 
spinning-wheel and spindle, saying: “ You wrote in your letter 
to me, ‘Whosoever would clasp the bride of sovereignty close 
to his breast . . . .’ I, too, say the same thing, and behold, 
I have bound on the girdle to offer you fight, and have placed 
the foot of contest in the stirrup of fierce warfare. If you 
come out to meet me face to face in battle, our claims shall be 
thereby decided. And if you will not fight, go and sit in a 
corner and busy yourself with the little present I am sending 
you. [Verses.] 

We have had mauy experiences iu this monastery of Recompenses. 

Whosoever quarrelled with the Family of the Prophet was defeated.” 

Shahi Beg Khan had disbanded his army, and was in Merv when 
this letter arrived. He despatched expresses to every quarter to 
collect his forces, but before even the iJroops of the neighbouring 
districts could assemble, Shah Ismail arrived and pitched his 
camp ill the vicinity of Merv. During three days there were 
continual skirmishes, and the army of Shahi Beg Khan began to 
muster from all directions. Sh&h Ismail then came out from the 
broken ground [where he was camped], and when the pickets of 
the Uzbeg army saw this movement they reported it. The Uzbeg 
[at once] imagined that the enemy had repented having come, and 
were about to turn back. At the hour of afternoon prayers. 
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on tlio ruz-i-sitafe of Bamazan in the year 916 [1510 A.n.], they 
marched out, with a force of about 20,000 men. Some of his 
advisers, such as Amir Kambar and Amir Bai, represented that: 
“ To-day we had better suspend hostilities [and not pursue Shah 
Ismail] ; for Ubaid Ullah Sultan and Timur Sultan are encamped 
with 20,000 men at a distance of one faredhh'; [to-morrow they will 
come and join their force to ours]. Moreover, it has been positively 
ascertained that the enemy, in thus returning, either means to 
retreat or [to draw us on to] battle. If they wish to fight, we 
had better [wait until more of our troops Ijave assembled from thcs 
surrounding districts] and engage them with as large a force as 
possible. And if they are really in flight, there is no necessity 
for the chief to pursue them in person. Ubaid Ullah Sulbin, 
Timur Sultan, and a few other Amirs can follow them, while His 
Majesty the Khan can travel quietly and leisurely, stage by stage, 
right into Irak. It is evident that in the joase of his retreating 
from this place, our men can drive him forward and rout him, so 
that he will not have strength to establish himself even in Irak.” 
To this the Khan replied : “ [You have said well] nevertheless, to 
make war on Shah Ismail is a holy war, and one of importance: 
moreover there will be much plunder, and it would be a sacrifice 
of gain in this world and advantage in the next, were I to share 
[this undertaking] with the Sultdns. Wo must be bold.” So 
saying, ho [mounted his horse and that same hour] set out [in 
pursuit of Shah Ismail]. When they had crossed the broken 
ground and entered the open plain, they saw that the enemy had 
halted, and they calculated them to be 40,000 strong. Before the 
Uzbeg army had time to get properly into fighting order, the 
Turkoman contingent charged them. When -Shahi Beg Khan’s 
men saw themselves outflanked by the enemy, they lost their 
steadiness and turned in flight. But the leaders of the army 
stood their ground, till at length Shahi Bog Khan and all his 
officers were killed. No history has recorded, nor has any one read 
or heard of [another] battle in which all the commanders of the 
army were slain. 

When the fugitives reached the fort of Merv, every man of them 
who was able to do so, took his family and fled, while such as were 
unable, repeated the verso [from the Koran] about separation from 
wife and children, and then departed. 

Now, most of the Moghuls had been sent to Khorasan by Shahi 
Beg Khan, so that they might be further from the Khans and 
from Moghulistan. When the Uzbeg reached the River Amu, they 
fell into the hands of these Moghuls, who did not fail to plunder 
them. 20,000 'Moghuls then separated themselves and went to 
Eunduz. Ubaid Ullah Sultdn and Timur Sultan were still 
encamped near Merv, when news of the defeat reached them. 
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They immediately repaired to the fort of Merv, when they seized 
the haram of Shihi Beg Kh4n, and of several of the Sultans and 
nobles, together with anything that caught their eye, and went 
off again the same night. Of those who stayed behind, all the 
men were compelled, by the flashing swords of the Turkomans, to 
taste the wine of martyrdom, while the women were carried off 
into bondage. There followed, also, a general massacre of the 
people of Merv. 

Meanwhile Shah Ismail returned to Herat, where he commanded 
all the chief men [dkabir'] of the town to assemble in the Mulk&n 
mosque, and read the Khutha; also, while the Khufba was being 
read, to pour out curses upon the Companions of the Prophet and 
the faithful Aisha. When the chief men were met together in the 
mosque of Mulkan, they carried out that unseemly order, and then 
remained silent, until Hafiz-ud-Din, who was the preacher [khatih]^ 
was conducted to the pulpit. Hafiz ascended the pulpit and gave 
out praise and thanksgiving to the Bestower of all good gifts, and 
praises to the Lord of all living things [the Prophet]. When the 
turn came for the blessed names of the Companions of the Prophet, 
the hand of honour and piety seized the collar of [faithfulness to] 
Islam and gave him the courage of Hafiz, so that he, preferring 
the good things of the next world, and eternal felicity, to this 
transitory life, said; “ For many years I have read the Khutha 
in accordance with the Sunna. To-day, the sun of my life has 
reached the west of old age. If it were the dawn of my days, I 
might not have hesitated to perform this act of infidelity to preserve 
young life ; but now that my days are just drawing to a close, 
what benefit could I derive from such an act of blasphemy [ia/r]? ” 
So saying, he proceeded to read out the names of the Companions, 
with the customary honour and respect. The accursed Kizilbash 
(may (to^^I curse them) rose up to a man, and pulled the hoary- 
headed Hilfiz down from the pulpit, by his collar, trampled him 
under their feet, and then cut him in pieces; while the great 
men of the city all fled. 

On the following day, the Shaikh-ul-Islam (who has been 
mentioned among the great men of KhcTrtisin) was sent for by 
Shah Ismail. When the Shaikh cam*) into the king’s presence, 
the king turned to him and said : “ Oh, Shaikh ! you are a learned 
man. It is a pify you should commit an error. Come and curse 
the Companions and adopt the Shia faith.” The Shaikh then 
opened his lips and said: “ Oh, my son ! what do you know of 
religion, that you should point out the way thereof to mo ? Bring 
before me those cowardly men who are nothing more or less 
than infidels and worthy of death, and who have brought you 
to this sad plight. If their words convince me, I will renounce 
my own faith and enter their sect. But if the superiority of my 
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religion is proved against them, then you will renounoe your 
corrupt holief and adopt my pure faith.” 

Then Shtih Tsmail turned to his Ulama and asked them what 
they had to say to this. They replied: “ With people such as 
these words are of no avail.” 

That hundred times a wretch twice turned towards the Shaikh 
ul-lslam and said; “ Come, Shaikh, renounce your sect.” But the 
Shaikh retorted insultingly ; “ Oh, cursed infidel, may your mouth 
he filled with the earth of malediction, and your head struck 
with the stones of execration! You, who are deceived by false 
and wicked guides, and cannot distinguish between the path of 
life and the road to perdition; what do you know of religion, 
or of sects ? How do you know Satan from God the all-merciful ? 
By what science, learning, intelligence, or perception can you 
distinguish the trtie from the false, that you should lecture mo 
on the True Faith?” On hearing these scornful remarks, the 
king laid hold of his bow and let fly an arrow at the Shaikh, 
which struck him. The Shaikh pulled the arrow' out, rubbed 
some of the blood that issued from the wound, over his blessed 
face and white beard, saying: “ Thanks be to God, that after a 
life of eighty years spent in the confirmation of the True Faith, 
and the refutation of false doctrine, I have seen my white beard 
stained with the blood of martyrdom.” That black-faced heretic 
[had-kish] then drew another arrow from his quiver [kish]^ and 
shot it at the Shaikh. He then gave orders for him to be 
carried out and hanged on a tree, and for the tree to be 
afterwards cut down from the root. The Shaikh fell with the 
tree, and they carried him away and burned him in the Malik 
bazaar. Try as they might, they could not make the blessed 
breast of the Shaikh to burn, and he lay for some time in the 
bazaar exposed to the kicks of infidels. . . . ^ In short, the per¬ 
secution was continued as long as Shah Ismail remained in 
Khorasan. 

A summarised account of the rest of his reign will follow. 

’’ Here follows a rhetorical passage, explaining why God allows His faithful 
servants to be exposed to calamity, in the dcfoncc of the truth.—B. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ARRIVAL OP THE MEWS OF THE DEFEAT OP SHAHI DEG KHAN BY SHAh 
ISMAU<. MARCH OF THE EMPEROR FROM KABUL TO KUNDUZ. 

In the early part of Ramazan of the year 910 [1510 a.d.] a person 
came to Kabul with a letter from Mirza Khan to the Emperor. 
The passes were blocked with snow, for it was the season of live 
beginning of Capricorn. The letter contained the nows that Shah 
Ismail, having come from Irak, had engaged and defeated Shiihi 
Beg Khdn at Merv. It had not been fully ascertained whether 
Shahi Beg Khun had been killed or not. ^ All the Uzbeg had 
recrossed the river Amu, and fled to Kunduz, where Amir Urus 
Durman then was. * 

Nearly 20,000 Moghuls, having separated from the Uzbeg, had 
also gone to Kunduz from Merv. “ I, myself,” he added, “ have 
gone over to Kunduz. If you will quickly turn the reins of your 
power in the direction of Kunduz, I will attach myself to you, 
and I have the firmest hope that you may soon recover your 
hereditary kingdom.” 

[As soon as the Emperor had read the contents of this letter] ho 
set out with all possible speed [although it was] in the depth of 
winter. [He took the route] of Ab Dara * [since by that route] 
there were no high passes to cross. He kept the Feast of 
Ramazan * in the Bamian district, and at the beginning of 

’ It is somewhat singular that Mirza Haidar nowhere records the death of 
Shahi Beg Khan, or gives any account of how it took place. It is fully recorded, 
however, by othfer authors. His army was completely routed by Shah Ismail at 
Muhammadttbad, near Merv. in 1510, when Shidii Beg, attended by about 500 
men, chiefly heads of tribes and persons of distinction, had to fly for his life. 
They were pui-sued and took refuge in a walled enclosure, erected for herding 
cuttle. This enclosure bad but one entrance, and as the pursuers pressed towards 
it, those inside attempted to escope, by jumping their horses over the wall on the 
far side, at the foot of which ran a river. They fell in heaps, one upon another, 
and-Shahi Beg was crushed and smothered by those who followed him. After¬ 
wards, his body was disentongled from the heap of men und horses, and his head 
was cot off and presented to Ismail, who ordered a number of barbarities to be 
committed with the Khan’s remains. (See Ersktne’s J/t'sK., i., p. 303; lloworth 
ii., p. 708, etc.) , 

* This Amir Urus I cannot trace. He appears to have belonged to the Durman 
sub-tribe of Uzbegs, who nowadays occupy, according to Mayef, the valley of the 
lower Vakhsh or Surkhab. {Geogr. Mag., Dec., 1870, p. 829). 

® The Ab-dara pass, or defile, is frequently mentioned by Baber, though we 
never hear of it nowadays. It appears to be the name not of an actual pass 
(or fiTofal) across the main range, out rather that of a defile leading up to the 
Shibr, or Sliibertu, pass from tfie northern Bfdc,and was used only in winter when 
the water was low. The name does not occur in our most recent maps. (See 
note p. 36.) 

* The 2nd January, 1511. 
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Shawal reached Kundnz, where he was received by Miraa Kh&n, 
and by the Moghuls who had been with the Uzbeg. Having 
reposed for a few days in Ennduz, after the fatigues of the journey, 
it was proposed that they should proceed against Hisdr, where 
Hamza Sultan and Mahdi Sultan, two of the most eminent of the 
Uzbeg Sultans, were ruling. The winter was nearly over when 
they passed the Biver Amu, at the ford of Tukuz Tdram. When 
Hamza Sultdn heard of their approach, he rode out of Hisdr and 
repaired to Vakhsh, while the Emperor advanced to the plain 
[dashi] of Kulak, ^ which is one of the most noted localities in 
Khatlan. There he learnt that Hamza Sultdn was in Yakhsh. 
That same night he set out by the higher road to surprise Sultdn 
Hamza, and at sunrise reached his camp. Nobody was there. 
They searched on every side, and found a few peasants, who 
gave them the following information concerning Hamza Sultdn ; 

** Yesterday, at the hour of midday prayers, news came that the 
Emperor had pitched his camp in the plain of Kulak, whereupon 
[Hamza Sultan] immediately set out for that place, by the lower 
road.” The Emperor at once started in pursuit, along the road 
which Hamza Sultdn had taken, and at noontide prayers again 
found himself at his quarters of the night before. Hamza Sultdn, 
for his part, had reached the camp at dawn, and found a precisely 
similar state of affairs; ho, too, set out in the track of our army, 
and at midday praj'er time re-entered bis own camp. 

The Emperor and his men believed that Hamza Sultdn would 
not be able to resist them ; while Hamza Sultdn, on the other 
hand, thought that [the Emperor] had only brought a few men 
with him from Kabul, and that the Moghul army, having only 
just arrived, would not yet have made sufficient preparations to be 
able to fight. As both sides entertained such ideas as these, they 
became afraid of one another.'^ That same night the Emperor 
pressed on to Kunduz, while Hamza Sultan fled to Hisdr. After a 
few days, they each received the news of the other’s flight, and 
both of them repeated, in thankfulness for their escape, the verso 
“ Praise be to God who has averted from us an affliction." The 
Emperor, on reaching Kunduz, found that an ambassador had 
arrived from Shah Ismail, bearing tenders of friendship. In the 

t 

* Tuliuz Tardvi ineans, in Turfci,'the nine “ brancliin^s” or “forltR” qf a river. 
The ford is not marked on any map that I am oeqaainted with, nor can any par¬ 
ticular town or village of Valiheh he located, nor tho DasM-i-Kulah But Iho 
route taken from Kunduz to Ilisar is made evident by a rcfoicnco to the map iu 
this volume. In nil probability, whotover town or fort may have been known as 
Vdkhsh, at the period in ouofctioD, wrmld Jiavo been situated not far from the 
modem Kurghdn I'ipa, or the Kurgan Tube of Bussiun maps. (See pp. 21 and 24.) 

- The author seems to have fallen into an inconsistency here. As all the texts, 
l)oth Persian and Turki, road alike, the translation is allowed to stand. If each 
side thought tho other weak, it is not clear why they should have dreaded one 
another and avoided a battle. 
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Account of the Author^s Uncle, 

meeCntime Khinzada Begum, the Emperor's sister, had come from 
Khorisin [having been sent by Sh&h Ismail]. Jt has been already 
related how the Emperor, at the siege of ^markand, had given 
his sister, Ehdnzada Begum, to Shihi Beg Ehan, as a ransom for 
his own life, and had thus escaped. The Begum was taken into 
Shihi Beg Khan’s haram, and by him, had a son named Khurram 
Shah Sult&n. After this, the Khin [Shahi Beg] began to fear that 
she might, in concert with her brother, plot against his life ; he 
therefore divorced her, and gave her to Sayyid H4di, one of the 
most eminent Sayyids of the Sayyid&tdi —a man who was held 
in the greatest respect and honour by himself and the Sultans and 
all the Uzbeg. Sayyid Hadi had been killed in the battle of 
Merv, and the Begum and her son had fallen into the hands of the 
Turkomans. When Shah Ismail discovered that she was Babar 
Fddishdh’s sister, he treated her with great attention, and sent her 
back, with an ambassador bearing costly gifts, to the Emperor. 
When Ehanzada Begum arrived [the Emperor was overjoyed] and 
despatched Mirza Khan to Shah Ismail laden with presents, and 
charged with protestations of submission, good faith, and entreaties 
for support and assistance. Shah Ismail received him well, and 
having acceded to his requests, speedily gave him leave to return. 

During this interval, a messenger came from my uncle to 
announce that he had entirely cleared Farghana of the Uzbeg, and 
that he had brought that country under his complete control, so 
that the extermination of tlie Uzbeg and the conquest of Mavora- 
un-Nahr would now become an easy matter. This brings me to 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTEK XXIIl. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF MY UNCLE SAYYID MUHAMMAD 
MIRZA, And details of the conquest of the COUNTRY OF FAROIIANA. 

At the time of the devastation of Tashkand* my father’s brother, 
Sayyid Muhammad MirztV (who is ever^j^wliero spoken of in this 
book as’“my uncle” in an absolute, sense), was in Tashkand, in 

’ In order to explain wlio were the Sayyids and the Sayyidritsi, I cannot do 
better than cite Sir H. Howorlh. He informs us (on the authority of M. Schefor) 
that tJie former “were all who claimed descent fiom the Khalifs Osmau and All, 
through the daughters of the Proj)ht't. The Khojas claimed descent from the 
Khalifs Abu-bakr and Omar, l>y other women than daughters of the Prophet. 
The Sayyids had precedence of the Khojas. Tho latter were dividcti into two 
categories, tho Khojas Sayyid-ata, who ]TOBBe8sed deetls proving their descent, 
and tho Khojas Juibari, whose title-deeds were lost, and who eoxild only appeal to 
tradition and repute.’’ CVol. ii.. p. 870.) 
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the servic(» of Sultan Mahmud Khan. When the Khans went to 
attack Andijan, they first of all easily subdued Kas4n, and gave it 
to my unde; they next proceeded to Akhsi, whither Shahi Beg 
Khdn had also gone, and there a fight ensued, whioh has been 
already mentioned. On the news of Shahi' Beg Khan’s victory 
reaching my uncle, he left Kdsan [immediately], and though he 
himself had not been defeated, he joined those who were flying into 
Moghulistan. When Snltdn Mahmud Khun went into Moghul- 
istan (as has l)een mentioned) my uncle remained with him until 
the death of Sultan Ahmad Khan. After this event (as has also 
been related) the Khdn said to my uncle, in disparagement of Aksu 
and Moghulistan: “ The position of towel-washer in Tdshkand is 
better than that of king in Moghulistan.” To which my uncle 
responded : “ Verily, it is better if one is allowed to wash towels.” 
The Khdn was ofiended at these words, and some of those base men 
[ardzil]y whose manner it always is to slander good people behind 
their backs, strove to aggravate the Khan’s anger to such a degree 
as to cause him to put my uncle to death, and succeeded in pre¬ 
venting any reconciliation ever being effected between the two. 
However, the Khdn said: “ He is too near a relation for mo to take 
extreme measures with. As he has no evil intentions against me, 
let him take himself off; lot him go to Mansur Khdn at Turfdn.” 
My uncle, therefore, was sent to Turfdn, while the Khdn himself 
went to Moghulistan. In journeying towards Turfdn, my undo 
allied himself, at Aksu, with the survivors of Sultan Ahmad Khan’s 
people, who had remained in that province. 

When Sultan Mahmud Khan came to his brother in Aksu, his 
son, Sultdn Muhammad Sultan, and Amir.Ahmad Itdiji were left 
in Moghulistan, with some other persons, and on the whole ruled 
with success. They sent out some men who brought my uncle ; 
and he and Sultdn Muhammad Snltdn lived on the most friendly 
and intimate terms, until one night some assassins disguised 

as servants, came and murdered Amir Ahmad. It was never 
discovered by whose order this deed had been done. 

After this, the entire government of Moghulistan, and the autho¬ 
rity of Sultdn Muhammad Sultdn, devolved upon my uncle. But 
for want of the old army and of able councillors {^sahih-i-nii] my 
Tincle’s affairs did not prorper. All the old stock and the chief 
councillors were with my father, and had accompanied 'him to 
Hisdr, so that nothing could be accomplished with the hundred 
men or so, that my uncle had with him. 

During that time, Sultdn Said Khdn and Sultan Khalil Sultdn, 
together with the Kirghiz, made repeated forays into Moghul- 
istun, so that my uncle [at length] fled from that country to Yati- 
kand, which was the residence of Sultdn Mahmud Khdn. Those 
same base men [ardzil] again commenced their intrigues, and 
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caused my uncle to be seized and sent to the Uzbeg. Jani Beg 
Sultan was at the time in Andijdn, and to him my unole was taken. 
Jani Beg Sultdn did nothing [to injure him], but rather treated 
him with his wonted kindness and consideration. With him my 
uncle remained until the time of Shah Ismail's conquest, and the 
Emperor’s expedition from Kabul. ^ 

In the spring following the winter when Shdhi Beg Khan was 
killed, all the Sultans of the Uzbeg assembled in Samarkand ; Jani 
Beg Sultdn also wont thither, taking ray uncle with him. At that 
meeting, the Sultans came to the conclusion that not one of the 
Moghuls who yet remained in Mdvard-un-Nahr, should be left alive. 
But to this Jdni Bog Sultan would not consent. He dismissed my 
uncle, and all the Mughuls who wore in attendance upon him, [per¬ 
mitting them] to go to Andijdn and join their families. My 
uncle, however, placed no trust in the permanence of Jdni Beg 
Sultan’s decision, and fearing a change in his humour, got away 
with all speed. Soon after this, Jdni Beg Sultdn regretted the 
action ho had taken, and sent some men in pursuit of these 
Moghuls, with orders to put to death any they should find Of them. 
My uncle had only just escaped in time. On his arrival at Andijdn 
he joined the remainder of the Moghuls and the people of Andijdn ; 
with these he raised a revolt, and drove all the Uzbeg out of the 
country of Farghdna. He then sent a messenger to the Emperor, 
by way of Kardtigin, ^ to inform him of these events, and to beg 
him for help, as has been mentioned above. The news filled the 
Emperor with jo 3 ^ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

BARAR PADISHAir LEABNS THE SUCCESS OF MY UNCLE SAYlflD MUHAMMAD 
MIRZA, AND SENDS SULTAn SAID KHAN TO HIS AID IN ANDIJAN. 

Before this news reached Kundiiz, a deputation of the leading men 
[%ahib~i-rdi] of the Moghuls, such as Mir Sharim, Mir Mazid, Kul 
Nazar Mirzd, Amir Ayub, Mir Muhammad, Mir Ibrdhini, Yadgdr 
Mirzd, Kara Sultdn Ali Mirzd, Mir (jhuri Barlas, Amir Ddim Ali, 
Mirzd Muhammad, IVIir Beg Muhammad, Mir Kambar, Shah Na/ar 
Mirzd, Kiitluk Mirdk Mirzd, and others, came and represented to 
the Khdn, at a private interview, that if he desired it they would 

* Viz., in 017 A.u., or IRll a.d. 

" The word oftoi^ rends Kair Ttt(]i)i, and in the pvebcnt iiistanco all the texls 
spell it in that way. I have, hotvever, adhered to Kardtigin throughout, as that 
is known to be the real name of the country. 
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make away with the Emperor, aud set him [Sultdn Said Khan] 
in his place. [For at that time there were 20,000 Moghuls 
armed and fully prepared, while there were not more than 5,000 
Ghaghatdis.] But the Khan replied: “ During the period of the 
hurricane of Shdhi Bog Khan’s cuiiquosts, when the buffetings of 
the waves of calamity and conteittion dashod in pieces the ships of 
the life and prosperity of the Moghul Khdkans, [and they had all 
been drowned in the ocean of annihilation] 1 saved myself upon 
the plank of concealment, and arrived at length at the island of 
Kabul, which Babar Padishah had contrived to save from the 
violent shocks of the billows of events, and where he then was. 
On this island, the Emperor protected mo with the utmost benevo¬ 
lence. Now that I have attained the shore of prosperity, how 
malicious, how ungrateful it would be for me to perform so ignoble 
an act. [The Holy Law and the dictates of humanity prevent my 
entortaining any such base thoughts.] ” By the hand of Amir 
Kdsim Kuchin, who stood in the place of guardian to the Emperor, 
ho sent the following message: '* Praise be to God, the affairs of 
[your] State are to-day prosperous, and the various peoples are 
turning their faces towards the palace of that Befuge of the 
Nations [your Majesty]. The Moghuls, more especially, who are 
distinguished above all other tribes by their numbers and their 
strength, and whose Amirs have been the most eminent of Amirs, 
have always devoted their energies to tlio advancement of the 
work of their colleagues [ihna-i-jins]; they now turn to your 
Majesty. It is no longer expedient for me to remain near you; it 
is fitting that our ancient union should be changed to separation. 
If your Majesty send me to some quarter, where it will be possible 
for the bonds of our old affection to remain fastened, it will con¬ 
tribute to the welfare of both.” 

Just at this time news came from Andijan, together with my 
uncle’s petition for help. The Khun was immediately sent off to 
Andijan, together with every one that thought fit to go. These 
events will be presently related, if it please God. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ACCESSION OK bAbAR I’ADISIIAH TO THE THRONE OK MAVARA-UN-NAHR. 


After the Khan had heen despatched to Andijan, Mirza Kh4n 
arrived with the auxiliary force which had been sent by ShAh 
Ismail, and thus the power of the Emperor became complete. 
Then, without delay, his Majesty marched for the country of 
Hisflr; on learning which the Uzbeg, on their part, collected 
their forces, and under the leadership of Hamza Sultan, Mahdi 
Sultan, Timur Sultiin, and several others of their great SultAn^, set 
out to oppose the Emperor. Kuchum Kh4n—who had been set up 
in the place of Shahi Beg Khan—Suyunjuk Sult4n, Jani Beg 
Sultan, Ubaid Ullah Sultan, and all the other [Uzbeg] Sultans, 
had assembled and encaiHped at Karshi, which was originally 
called Nakhshab. When the Emperor approached the Pul-i- 
Sangin, Hamza Sultan advanced and occupied it. Both sides 
remained encamped for nearly one month. Finally it became 
apparent that the Uzbeg force was numerous, their Sultdns 
renowned, and that it would be a difficult matter to resist them. 
The Uzbeg, on their part, came to the conclusion that the Emperor 
was unable to withstand them, and crossed the river by swimming 
it below the Pul-i-Sangin. Intelligence of this reached [B4bar] at 
about afternoon prayer-time, and he immediately broke up his 
camp and advanced towards Abdara, a locality where there are 
mountain fastnesses. They continued to march at their best speed 
all through that night, until the midday prayers of the following 
day, when they reached a spot which the most experienced leaders 
considered strongly enough protected to justify a halt. At mid¬ 
night news came that the Uzbeg were advancing in full force; 
the commanders announced this simultaneously to the whole 
army, and up to daybreak every man was busy getting his arms 
ready [for action]. About sunrise . . . .^ our pickets came in and 
reported that the Uzbeg army was approaehing, Thereupon the 
Emperor mounted his horse and rode jbo the top of some rising 
ground.. lie saw that there was pnly one road by which the 
enemy could advance; on the left hand of the elevation [on which 
ho stood] there was another hill, and between the two there was a 
deep ravine, through which, also, only one road led. When the 
enemy had deployed on the level plain, they saw that it would be 
no easy task to ascend [the first mentioned] hill. Timur Sult4n 


' A rhetorical interpolation of three lines, descriptive of the victory of the day 
over the night, is omitted here.—B. 
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and some of the other Sultans, with about 10,000 men, detached 
themselves from the rest of the army and began to ndnunt the 
other hill. Against these the Emperor sent Mirza Khan with a 
detachment of brave warrior’s. At this moment his eye fell upon 
a body of men, and he asked who they were.’ When [ray father] 
had left Kabul, there wore nearly 3000 of his hereditary retainers, 
[who had come from Khorasan to Jvunduz with the Moghuls]. 
The chiefs and leaders of these men, the Emperor had taken into 
his own service, and some of the remainder became attached to 
myself. It was upon this latter body that the Emperor’s eye now 
fell. They replied: “ We are Mirza Haidar’s followers.” The 
Emperor then [addressing me] said: “ You are still too young to 
take part in stich serious affairs as these. Stay by me; [keep by 
you] Maulana Muhammad and a few others, and send the rest to 
the aid of Mirza Khan.” 

When my retainers came up with Mirza Khan, the Uzbeg made 
a charge, bearing down \l)<ir dn8litandP\ every one w’ho was in front 
of Mirza Khan, till they came close upon the Mirza himself. At that 
crisis my retainers arrived on the scene. Their leader was Ataka 
Fakir, whose name was Jan Ahmad Ataka; - liereaftcr, wherever 
his name occurs, he will be called by the latter stjde. lie attacked 
the Uzbeg with the men under him, and put them to flight. Then 
those who had fled from before Mirza Klian rallied, and returning 
to the fight, drove the enemy back. In the midst of this confusion 
and scuffle, one of my men took one of the enemy prisoner, and led 
him before the Emperor, who viewed it as a good omen [/di], and 
said : “ Inscribe the name of Mirza Haidar upon the first trophy 
[ juldu].” Thus, fighting continiaed on the left of the army till 
evening. But on the Emperor’s side [of the army] there were no 
engagements, for the road was very narrow, and his position was 
not easy of approach from either side. At the liour of afternoon 
prayers the brave warriors, having left the Emperor’s presence, 
dismounted and encamped. At nightfall \hi<jdh^^ the enemy found 
it impossible to encamp where they were, on account of the absence 
of water—for none was to bo had except at a distance of one 
farmkh—BO, with the object of being near water when night came 
on, they retreated. The infantry, who had descended [the hill], 
ran after them, shouting Hai! Hai! [and making a great noise]. 
That portion of the enemy’s army which was opposite to Mirza 
Khun, also became anxious to retire, as soon as they saw that 
Hamza »Snltun, who was in their centre [j//imZ],‘* was in retreat. 
As long as the two armies remained facing each other, neither side 

* For this passage the Turki MS. substituies: Tlic Emperor asked tlicra who 
they were. Tliey wplied, “ We are Mirza llaulftr’s followers.”—R. 

* I'he Turki MS. says: TJicir leader was a poor man [fakir] nmned Jan 
Ahmad.—R. 

* Ghul is a Mongolian word, also written Kul. —R. 
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prevailed -over the other. But when the enemy turned to retire, 
those of Mirza Khan’s men who had been facing them, [sTiddonly] 
made a charge, and the enemy at once fled. When the centre saw 
this division put to rout, they too let the reins of self-possession 
fall from the hand of stability, and likewiso turned and fled. It 
was at the hour of evening prayers that Hamza Sultan, Mahdi 
Bultdn, and Mamak Sultan, who had been captured, were led 
before the Emperor, who did to tliom that which Shaibani had 
done, to the Moghul Khakans and the Chaghatdi Sultans.^ 

From night to morning and fioiii morning to the next night, 
did our men pursue the Uzbeg— as far as the frontier [of tho 
State] of Darband-i-Ahauin. The whole of tho victorious array 
now afcsembled in llisar, when further help arrived from Shah 
Ismail, besides bodies of men from all tho surrounding tribes, 
BO that the entire force amounted to 60,000 men. They next 
marched out of llisar and proceeded to Ivarshi. I^Iost of tho 
Uzbeg Sultiins were in Samarkand, while Ubaid Ullah Khan had 
fortified himself in tho castle of Ivarshi. All [the Emperor’s] 
councillors (and they were those who solved the difficult questions 
of iStatc) were against laying siege to Ivarshi. “It would,” they 
argued, “ bo far wiser to push on to Bokhara. For if Ubaid Ullah 
kcc 2>8 himself strongly fortified and garrisoned in tho castle of 
Karshi, Bokhara, which is devoid of troops nnd full of fools, will 
fall easily enough into our power. Ho has nothing to gain by 
staying in Karshi. [God forbid that, fearing to remain there,] ho 
should abandon tho fort and come out.” ^ d'ho Emperor agreed 
with these opinions, and passing Ivarshi, went and encamped [at a 
distance of one stage beyond it]. Scouts came, in rapid succession, 
to report that Ubaid Ullah had come out of the fort of Karshi and 
was on the road to Bokhara. At that same hour the Emperor 
mounted his horse, and set out with all speed in pursuit of tho 
Uzbeg He msrehed night and day until ho reached the city. 
Tho pursuers drove the Uzbeg out of Bokhara into the deserts 
[f/taZ] of Turkistan, plundering as they went. 

When tho Uzbeg Sultans who were assomblod in Samarkand 
hoard this news, they wore suddenly filled with terror and fled, 
scattered and dismayed, to difterent parts 6f Turkistan. 

Now.when the Emperor ai'rivod in'Bokhara, ho sent back tlie 

* Buber’s account of these transactions is wanting in his Memoirs. Tlie battlu 
here described took place early in 1511, while (be period l.">08 to the heginninff 
of 1.519 is one whore a break occurs in his Memoirs. It is known, however, that 
he put the two iirst-namod Sultans to denih as ti'uitors, for tlicy had, at one time, 
been in his s^r\ice, nn<l had deserted him to join tho cansit of Shnibiini. (Sco 
Erskine, fftst., i.. p. 14.5.) The anteeecl<Mils of Muinak do not tipiwar to bo 
reconlcd anywhere. 

® Thu meaning of tlioso obscure passages apixmrs to be, that Ubaid Ullah alone 
was formidable: that he was too strong to admit of an attack on Ivarshi, and 
might also prove dangerous if he came out to attack Bsber. 
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auxiliaries of Shdli Tsmail,^ after praising them for their services 
and bestowing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, 
victorious and covered with glory, proceeded to Samarkand. All 
the inhabitants of the towns of M4vara-un-Nahr, high and low, 
nobles and poor men, grandees and artisans, princes and peasants 
—alike testified their joy at the advent of the Emperor. He was 
received by the nobles, while the other classes were busy with the 
decoration of the town. The streets and the bazaars were draped 
with cloth and gold brocades, and drawings and pictures were 
hung up on every side. The Emperor entered the city in the 
middle of the month of Kajab in the year 917, in the midst of 
such pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or heard of, 
before or since. The angels cried aloud: “ Enter with peace,” and 
the people exclaimed; “ Praise bo to God, Lord of the Universe.” 
The people of Mavan'i-un-Nahr, especially the inhabitants of 
Samarkand, had for years been longing for him to come, that the 
shadow of his protection might be cast upon them. Although, in 
the hour of necessity, the Emperor had clothed himself in the 
gaiments of tho Kizilhash (which was pure heresy, nay almost 
unbelief), they sincerely hoped, when ho mounted the throne of 
Samarkand, (the throne of the Law of the Prophet) and placed on his 
head the diadem of the holy Sunna of Muhammad, that ho would 
remove from it the crown of royalty \^ShdM\ whose nature was 
heresy and whose form was as the tail of an ass. 

But the hopes of the people of Samarkand were not realised. For, 
as yet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense with the aid and 
support of Shah Ismail; nor did he consider himself sufficiently 
strong to cope single-handed with tho Uzbeg ; hence he appeared 
to overlook [muddra'\ the gross errors of the Kizilbtlsh. On this 
account, the people of Mavard-un-Nahr ceased to feel that intense 
longing for tho Emperor which they had entertained while ho 
was absent—their regard for him was at an end. It was thus 
that tho Emperor began [already] to flatter the Turkomans, and 
asBooiato himself with them.^ 

' Erskinc, iti his History of India, notes that the historian Khafi Khan (follow¬ 
ing tho Tarik!i-i-Alnm Aral Abasi of Mirza Sikandnr) oinkes llnbor dismiss the 
rersian auxiliaries after the march to Samarkand; whiK) Mirza Haidar statos 
hero that tliey were shnt away frojn Bokhara. Erskiiie jircfcrs the stateinont of 
Khali Khun, and thinks that dismissal from Bokarj'i would have I'ccn pTematuro 
un«lcr tho circnmstuncos and, therofoVo, improbable. (V'ol. i., ]j. MIG, footnote.) 

* Itattpcars, from what Erskine remarks, that much ditt’orence of opinion exists 
among Asiatic historians os to some of tho events of this period—viz., OIG to 
about 921 A.n. —an interval which falls .just within ono of those gaps which unfor¬ 
tunately occur, in severalj places, in the course of Baber’s Memoirs. In tins 
insbince, the gap extends from the beginning of 914 to the beginning of 925 (May, 
1508, to January, 1519), so that his own explanation of his transactions with 
Shah Ismail is wanting, and diiliculty lias boon found in fixing tlieir exact dates. 
It would appear that Indian iiistoriuns, such a.<4 Firishta, Kinifi Khan, and 
Abul Pazl, dillur entirely in their views from the BcrRiini writers, Iskandar Beg 
and Khundainir. The I'oiiner group state that the coin was struck and the 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE KHAn’s journey TO ANDIJAN AND EVENTS THAT OCCURRED THERE. 

It has been recounted above, that the Emperor sent the Kh6n to 
Andijan. Along with him he sent, of the Moghul Amirs, Mir 
Ghuri Barlas, Mir Daim Ali and his brother Ahmad Ali, Mahmud 
Kuli, Mirza Muhammad Begjik and his brother Beg Muhammad; 
of the tribe of Dughlat, Shdh Nazar, Mirza Ali, Kutluk Mirak; of 


Khnlha (prayer for the sovereign) was road in Baber’s name, whilo the Persian 
uutliors alHnn that Ismail’s name was employed as that of sovereign in 917(1511). 
Again, when referring to tho subsequent battle with the Uzbog under Ubaid 
Ullali nt Kul Malik, the Indian writers make Baber’s army very small and that 
of Ubiiid IJllah very numerous, wliile one of them (Abiil Fazl) goes so far as to 
give Baber tho victory, tliough he acknowledges that tlie Emperor had to beat a 
j-elreat. Mr. It. S. Poole, who has gone thoroughly into the subject (taking tho 
coinage of the period as Ids principal guide), cites Khuiidamir to show that there 
was an agreement between Baber and Ismail, to tho effect that if Transoxiaua 
were to be conquered by the Allies, tho prayer and coinage should ho in tho name 
of the Shah. He then, in supi>ort of Khundamir, points to a recently-discovered 
coin of Baber’s reign in Transoxiana, which bears the Shia formula and tho 
names of the twelve Imams; and concludes from this, and some other numis¬ 
matic evidence, that “ Baber caused tho Khuthn to be said and the coinage to bo 
struck in tho names of 8hah Ismail, as over-lord and himself as vassal.” This 
indeed is evidence that cannot easily be gainsaid, and it derives something very 
like confirmation, when the religious bias of the various authois who liavo com¬ 
mented on these transactions is considered. Their historical opinions appear to 
be govenjed, to a great extent, by their sectarian feelings, and in no case is this 
more evident tlian in that of Mirza Haidar. There can be no question that, what¬ 
ever may be the true facts regarding tho Khutba and tlio coinage, Baber gave 
great offence to the Sunnis by acting in subordinate allianco with the fanaticii] 
Shia, Ismail, and by adopting the national costume of the Kizil-b^h, for himself 
and his men. This was an outward and visible sign of subordination to Shia 
interests, which all would feel and understand. Shah Ismail had lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of insulting the Sunni religion, and as Mirza Haidar relates, bad treated 
somo of their most revered divines with barbaric cruelty. It is sbarcely snr- 
I)rising, therefore, that Mirza Haidar should speak with bilternoss of tho trans¬ 
actions of his cousin and protector, with the Persian Shios and their Turkoman 
allies at this period, or that even his historical statements should, to some degree, 
1)0 underlaid with rancour. It sliould nut be forgotten, however, that in accord¬ 
ance with one of the curious anomalies of the times, Mirza Haidar had a family 
connection with Baber’s opponent, and the enemy of bis own race. Ubaid Ullah 
was liis brother-in-law, and it is remarkable, througfiout tho TdriJch-i-Jtafhidu 
that the tie of relationship often counted for a groat deal. On tho other hand, 
Baber owed Shah Ismail a debt of gratitude for rescuing liis sister, Khtinzdda 
Begum, as related at p. 239. • 

With regard to the missing pages in Baber’s Memoirs, Mr. E. S. Poole believes 
that their absence may be accounted for by a desire, on tho part of the autobio¬ 
grapher, to hide the traces of proceedings wliicli lie could only look back upon with 
shame. This view, 1 cannot help thinking, requires some substantiation. In tho 
first place, the objectionable connection with tlio Shias extended only over tho 
poriod 916 to 921—some five years—while the gap in the Memoirs embraces tho 
eleven years, from 914 to 925. If the object of fclie writer had been to hide the traces 
of events of the shorter period, there would seem to be no reason for also destroy¬ 
ing the record of an additional period of six years. Secondly, this gap in the 
Memoirs is not the only one; there is aiiothor, which extends fi:om late in the year 
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the Kiiuji Amirs, Kill Nazar Mirza, Khaminki' Mirza, Amir 
Kambar, son of Haidar Kukildash llarki, and others. All these 
departed in the train of the Khan. This party, on their arrival at 
Andijan, wore received by my uncle and the Amirs who had 
assisted him in the conquest \istikhl&8\ of Farghana, such as 
Sultan Ali Mirza Begjik, Pishka Mirza Itarji, Tubra Nuyaghut 
and others, who all came and kissed the Khan’s stirrup. 

After the Khan had come to Andijan, the Uzbeg Sulbins in 
Samarkand heard of liis arrival and of tho support he brought tho 
ISloghuls of Andijan. [Moreover] as was mentioned above, Hamza 
Sultan, IMalidi Sultan and Timur Sultan, together with a few 
other Sultans, had assembled in Hisar with the intent of opposing 
tlio Emperor. Although ITbaid lUlah Sultan knew that Shiih 
Ismail had given over [the kingdom of] Mavara-un-Nahr to the 
Emperor, and was not going there in person, ho [Ubaid Ullah 
Sultan] nevertheless, by way of precaution, stayed and occupied 
Kiirshi. What happened to him has just been mentioned. Jani 
lieg Sultan, Kuchum Khan and Suyunjuk Sultan advanced towards 
Akhsi and Andijan, in order to check tho downfall of Farghana. 
The Khan had made no preparations in Andijan, when nows of 
their approaeli arrived, but ho tlien despatched Sultan Ali Mirza 
and Tubra Nuyaghut ]\Iirza to Kasan. As the castle of Kas.ln 
was not well fortified, these men went and made it strong. It 
was the first place wliich tho Uzbeg Sultans attacked, and they 
reduced it to straits. On learning this news, the Khan sent all tho 
captains of his army to the hills of Kasan, [hoping that] although 
they were not strong enough to cause the Uzbeg to fear them,- yet 
tliey might, at least, be able to harass their flanks, and inflict some 
discomfort find aiiiioyanco on them ; also that the force in Kiisan 
would thereby b(> somewhat encouraged. 

When this body was sent to [ Indp] tho Kasani, news of the event 
rofiched the cars of Aba Uakr IMirzii, who had just come from 
Kashghar, with tho project of seizing the kingdom of Farghana. 
Ho had taken possession of fill the country above Andijan, such as 


y08 to tlic end of 909, and a third, whore nearly six years arc wanting, viz,, from 92G 
to 9.'{2. Yet in those pciiods, it is nowhere suggested that Haber was eoncemod in 
proceedings of which ho had reason to be ashamed, or the evidence of wliicli ho 
desired to obliterate. In the third place, it is noticeable that in each enso where 
a gap occurs, tho narrative breaks otT suddenly in the middle of a sentence—a 
circunistniice that points rather to tho accidental loss of certain sheets of tho 
manuscript, tliaii to premodituted destruction, or a design to omit any particular 
events. The matter, however, need hardly be pursued in detail here. (Sow 
Erskinc, Hixt., i., p. 321; R. S. Poole, Cat. of Coins of ShaJts of I'ersia iv Brit. 
Mus., 1887, i)p. xxiv., seqq. Also, on the general question of Baher \nd Ismail, 
Howorth, ii., pp. 712-13.) 

' This name is very uncertain. It may bo read Jdnhi, and pcrhap.s in other 
way-s. 

The Tnrki MS, has: to inert the Uzbeg face to face.—K. 
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Uz^and ^ (better known as Uzkand), Mida * and TJsb, whiob 
comprise the best parte of Fargbana; and be now [on bearing 
that these troops bad left Andijan] marched towards that plaoo 
intending to lay siege to it. [He imagined that the fort of 
Andijan was a very strong and large one, and that, without the 
necessary siege appliances, it could not be taken by a party of two 
or three thousand assailants. Therefore, he first got ready some 
engines [manjanik'], ladders, etc., and then set out for Andij&n 3 > 
When news of this was brought to the Eh 4 n, he and all his people 
were filled with the utmost alarm. 

In the meanwhile the Uzbeg Sultans had delivered a simul¬ 
taneous attack on the fort of Kusan, had made breaches on all 
sides and applied the scaling ladders. Such was the violence of 
their assault that those within the fort, giving up all hope of 
being able to defend it, made their escape by the gateway on the 
side removed from the river. All the Uzbeg army had dismounted 
and wore on foot; they had not thought of the garrison taking 
flight, and before they had time to get back to their horses and 
mount, the fugitives had gone a great distance. But those who 
lagged behind they put to death, together with the people of the 
fort,® 

The garrison that had escaped from the fort, fell in with those 
captains who had been sent to the hills of Easan to succour them. 
They now all went straight on, until they arrived at a spot within 
half a faradJeh of Andijan, where they found Aba Bakr Mirza 
encamped, with all his siege appliances made ready; for he had 
determined to deliver an assault from all sides, early the next 
morning. This same night the army arrived from Easan. [On 
the morrow the enemy] advanced with the intention of storming 
the fort, quite ignorant of the fact that the Ehan’s troops had 
arrived. At early dawn, the Ehan in person issued from the castle, 
and drew up his troops in order of battle. Mirzd Aba Bakr, on 
his side, brought forwai'd his force ready to lay siege to the castle. 
The opposing armies met at a place on the road called Tutluk ; both 
sides at one drew up, and raising their battle-cries, began the 
struggle. It would take too long to detail all the particulars of 
this battle. In short, tho standard of t^he Ehan was filled by the 
winds of victory and success, while the, faces of his enemies were 
covered’with the dust of death and destruction. The victorious 

‘ Or it may bo read Urehand. 

^ Known nowadays as Madi or Mad. 

® The Turk! translator reverses tlic order of the two paragraphs whioli end at 
this point, and which begin with the words: When this body was sent. . . . 
He introduces bis second paragraph with tho following interpolation: When 
Aba Bakr Mirza heard the news of the Khan’s arrival in Andijin, and the storm¬ 
ing of K&s&n by the Uzbeg Sultans, he desired to bring within his power the 
country of Farghtlna, and left Kishghar. . . 
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breezes of the Khan scattered the enemy (who in strength and 
numbers might be compared to mountains) like chaff before the 
wind. Thus the army of Mirzd Abd Bakr suffered an overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat. All of the enemy who were taken captive by the 
conquering army, were brought together, and the order was issued 
for them to be put to death in the park [kurulc] of Andijan. 
Having, accordingly, made them sit down in lines [the victors] 
began to kill them. At that moment my uncle [Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza] placing the knee of intercession upon the ground of en¬ 
treaty, said to the Khan : “ Praise and gratitude we owe to God 
for this victory, for it is the key by which may be opened the 
whole kingdom of Knshghar. I sincerely hope that Kiishghar 
may tall into our hands with the same e^se. But those prisoners 
whoso execution is permitted h}’, and is in accordance with, 
the laws of retaliation [mazlK^b-i-intikam], aro all natives of the 
country [of Kashghar]. If you do not spare thorn hero, it will he 
as if you had committed a general massacre in that place itself— 
an act that would, in the end, be a cause of repentance and regret 
[to yourself]. If his Highness the Khan will forgive these men, 
who yet remain, and hand them over to me as my share of the 
spoil, his reward in this world and the next will be enhanced by 
such an act of mercy.” When the entreaty of my uncle reached the 
blessed ears of the Khan, he drew the line of forgiveness with 
the pen of pardon, upon the tablet of the existences of those 
prisoners. Thus about 3000 persons were rescued from death. 
Then, raising up their hands in prayer, they filled the air with 
acclamations of thanksgiving. 

This important victory caused the Uzbeg to keep the foot of re¬ 
flection yet longer within the skirt of hesitation. Following this 
event, news arrived of the defeat which Hamza Sultan had suffered 
from Babar Padishah, and of his death, by the Emperor’s order, after 
the battle [which has been mentioned]. A short time afterwards, 
intelligence was received of the Emperor’s march on Samarkand 
and his reception by its inhabitants; also that the Uzbeg, who 
were in the city, had taken flight and therefore were unable to 
surround him. After these occurrences, the Emperor and the Khan 
reigned absolute in Samarkand and Andijan, respectively. Shah 
Ismail returned' to Irak. The Emperor gave Kabul and Ghaznin 
to his younger brother, Sultdn Nasir Mirza. The Uzbeg all 
coUebted together in Tnrkistan. The rest of the events that 
ensued will, please God, be recounted below ^—how, for example, 
the Khan and Sultdn Khalil Sult4n came, one after the other,.to 
Andijdn. Sultan Khalil Sultan left one son, who was still at the 
breast, named Baba Sultan; and the wife of the Khdn, who has 

i**t®rpolate8 here: It has been mentioned above that Sultan 
Khalil Sultan was put to death, at Akhsi, by Jdnl Beg Sultan.—-B. 
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been mentioned above, was with child, at the time when the Ehin 
was put to flight by Khw&ja Ali Bahadur the Uzbeg she fell into 
the hands of the Uzbeg, and after a short time was delivered of a 
son. The Eh&n arrived in Eibul at the same moment as this 
news.* The Emperor said to the Eh&n: “As your illustrious 
name is Said, it would be very suitable to call him [the child] 
Abdur Bashid,” and the Ehan decided upon that name. Both 
[these Eh4nzada], B4ba Sultan, son of Sult&n Ehalil Sultdn, and 
Abdur Bashid Kh&n, son of Sultan Said Eh4n, were taken in 
charge by Tutuk Ehanim, daughter of Sultdn Mahmud Eh&n, 
who, at the destruction of Tashkand, had been captured by J4ni 
Beg Sultan, as has been mentioned. When the Kh4n gained his 
victory at the battle of Tutluk, and drove the Uzbeg out of the 
countiy of Farghana, theso two Sultans were brought to him. I 
shall speak of them hereafter. 

Having reached the story of what passed between the Khan and 
Mirza Aba Bakr, luy history would not bo complete without a 
brief account of the Mirza’s cai*oer. 


CIIAPTEB XXVII. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OF MIRZA ABA BAKU. 

Amir Savyid Ali, my great-grandfather [sivum Jadd]j whoso 
history will, God willing, be told in the First Part, had two sons: 
Saniz Mirza, whose mother was of the line of the Jaras Amirs, 
and 3Iuhammad Haidar Mirza, my grandfather, whose fortunate 
and blessed name has devolved upon me. His mother was an 
aunt [ammo] of Sultan Yunus Khan. On the death of the great 
Amir Sayyid Ali, his elder son, Saniz Mirza, according to the 
ancient Moghul custom, succeeded to his father’s throne. After 
seven years, he went to join his father in the next woi'ld, leaving 
two sons, the first Abii Bakr Mirza and the second Omar Mirza. 
The mother of these children was, married [afterwards] to 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, in conformity with the Moghul custom 
of Yangalik.^ By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirza also had two 

' There appears to be some mistake here, as Kh«4ja Ali Bahadur oan hardly 
have been an Uzbeg. The Turki MS. seems to read: At the time when 
Khw&ja Ali Bahadur was taking the Khan from the Uzbeg.” 

* The Turki version is: The Khan was in Kabul when this news reached 
him.—B. 

• Yanga means “ aunt by marriage,” or “ wife of an elder brother; ” the 
custom b^g, apparently, that a yonnger brother should take to wife the widow 
of bis elder orotner. 
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sons: the fiiBt was my father Muhammad Husain Mirza, and the 
second my uncle Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd. After the death of 
Saniz Mirzd, the government of all the distriots of Kdshghar 
devolved upon Muhammad Haidar Mirzd, who for a period of 
twenty-four years ruled with perfect justice and impartiality. 
He was a prosperous man, for ho had inherited great riches; ho 
always realised his desires, and examined into details; [he ex¬ 
perienced no trials or troubles]. But those young men in whoso 
conduct, indications of bravery and intelligence w'ere traceable, he 
failed to encourage. Most of those experienced and wise men whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali had gathered round him, during a space of 
eighty years, had died by the end of Muhammad Haidar Mirza’s 
life, or if they were not actually dead, they were only decrepit 
old men {fthaikh-i-fani], whose hands and intellcctis were no longer 
capable of guiding or controlling. Their sons [had developed 
into incapable young men] quite unworthy of their parents. At 
this time, Mirza Aba Bakr was about t^venty years of age, and 
was in the service of his guardian \ahv:i-mda})] uncle [Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza]. He mixed and associated, in the most friendly 
way, with the princes and youths [of the court], while they, for 
their part, from equality of age and from fellow service, became 
very devoted to him. Mirza Abu Bakr was so open handed and 
generous, that in a few days he distributed all his property and 
household possessions, as if they were plunder \hatiirnj midncl]. 
One day, one of his followers, hearing of some spoil, came in gi eat 
haste, but found everything gone, and that others had already 
exhausted the booty. So ho came and laid hold of the skirt 
of Mirza Abii Bakr, w^ho was standing at the door of his own 
house, saying: “ Although I have come the last [and am dis¬ 
appointed of booty], nevertheless I have found a good pledge 
[which I will not give up until a ransom is paid].” At these 
words Miizu Aba Bakr laughed, and bought himself free from 
the man with a largo sum. In a word, his liberality was so 
unbounded, that all men flocked to him. 

At this period he went to Aksu and Moghulistan, and paid his 
respects to Dust IVIuhammad Khan, son of lean Bughu Khan. 
Dust Muhamma^ Khan treated him with honour, and after giving 
him his own sister in marfiage, allowed him to depart. It would 
take too long to tell this story, and the details would carry us too 
far aiield. In short, he managed, by one means or another, to 
reduce Yarkand, which is one of the most renowned cities of the 
province of Kashghar, and is distant four days’ journey from the 
town of that naqae. To-day Yarkand is the capital of Kashghar. 

He had collected 8000 men in his following, who had to oppose 
80,000. When his troops reached that district, he openly sounded 
the drum of ascendenc}’, and rang the lells of independence. 
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Huiiammad Haidar Mirza went out to meet him with an army of 
30,000 infantry and cavalry, but he was defeated and fled. He 
sought refuge with Yunus Khan, who was his cousin. The Khan 
also undervalued the strength of Mirzui Aba Bakr, and did not 
take his whole army. Ho camo against him with 30,000 armed 
men. Muhammad Haidar Mirza again made readj’ his forces, as 
best he could, and set out [with Yunus Khan]. Tliis time, also, 
[Mirza Aba Bakr] sallied forth from the gates of the citadel of 
Yarkand with 3000 chosen men, and defeated and scattered these 
two armies ; and Yunus Khdn and Muhammad Haidar Mirza both 
retired, crestfallen, to Kdshghar. The Khan passed into Moghul- 
istdn, and in the following year returned with the whole of his 
troops. On this occasion, Mirza Abd Bakr had made fuller and 
better preparations. Ho strengthened his cavalry by embodying 
with it lightly-armed archers on foot, as he had done on two former 
occasions, and engaged in such a battle [as the tongue of the reed 
is incapable of describing]. His men then again became bold, and 
showed more steadiness [and courage] than ever, so that they 
easily put to rout that numerous army; and the Khdn, with 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, returned once more, defeated, to Kash- 
ghar. But this time it became impossible for Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza to remain in Kdshghar, so taking his household with him, 
and accompanied by Yunus Khdn, he went to Aksu. Meanwhile 
Mirza Abd Bakr gained complete domination over the whole of 
the kingdom of Kdshghar. After this, he put out the eyes of his 
full {yah zada'] brother Pmar Mirza, and then banished him from 
his territories. Omar Mirzd went and lived in Samarkand. [Sub¬ 
sequently] when [Sultan Said] Khan took Yarkand and Kdshghar, 
Omar Mirzd returned to Kdshghar, where the Khdn paid him 
unbounded honour and attention, until his death. 

The affairs of Muhammad Haida Mirzd and of Yunus Khdn will 
be related in the First Fart ; the object of this chapter is to give a 
brief account of Mirza Abd Bakr. 

For forty-eight years he remained firmly established and suc¬ 
cessful in Kdshghar, exercising always absolute authority [istild]. 
During this period [he was attacked] on one other ^ occasion, when 
Sultan Ahmad Khdn, son of Sultan Yunus Khdn (and known 
as Aldcha Khdn), in the course of the year 905, came against 
Kdshghar. But his.army likewise*was put to rout, as will be 
mentioned in the First Fart. 

After the above mentioned victory over Sultan Ahmad Khdn, 
Mirzd Abd Bakr began to extend his conquests on all sides. In 
the first place, he sent an army into Tibet. It gained glorious 
victories, subdued most of the districts of Tibet as far os the 

‘ In the Turk! ia inserted: enoooraged by their two former auecoasea.—R. 

^ The Tnrki MS. has: a third time.—B. 
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frontieTB of Eadimir, and carried such desolation [ 2 a 6 tttt] into 
those countries, that nobody was left to withstand him. He next 
sent armies in the direction of Balur, which gained decisiye 
yictories and carried off untold booty. After this, he sent a force 
into Badakhshan, where he subdued most of the Hazara of Badakh- 
shan. At the time when Shahi Beg Khan was making the whole 
world tremble, Mirza Aba Bakr despatched an army to Andijan 
and reduced Jani Beg Khan to great straits. He took Ush, Madu 
and Uzkand from the Uzbeg, and reduced the whole of Moghul- 
istdn to such a condition, that not a single Moghul was able to 
remain in the country,^ as already mentioned in the history of the 
Kh4n. The reason of their [the Moghuls] passing into Andijan 
has been explained. All the Moghuls who were in Moghulistdn 
fled in different directions before the prowess of his army. Even 
the Kirghiz, who are the ravening lions * of Moghulistan, were 
no longer able to stay there, but had to join Mansur Khan in 
Ghdlish. After the death of Ahmad Kh4n, and the arrival of 
Sultdn Mahmud Khan in Moghulistan, Mirz4 Ab4 Bakr went to 
Aksu, which he seized, together with Uch,^ and carried off all the 
people from the neighbourhood of the latter place. He also left a 
garrison in the fort of TJeh. My object in relating the prowess 
and valour of Mirz4 Ab4 Bakr, and the extent of his conquests, 
is to show what a great warrior Sult4n Said Khan was, to have 
defeated such a man, as he did, at the battle of Tutluk. 


CHAPTER XXVIir. 

TIIK EVIL DEEDS AND WICKED WAYS OF MIRZA ABA BAKR. 

One of the obligations I have imposed on myself in writing this 
Epitome \nmklitamr] is, that what I have heard from other people 
and on good authority, I would briefly rehearse, when it was of 
importance; but what I have not witnessed myself, I would not 
dwell on too long, for fear of exaggeration, which I desire to avoid. 
But what I have witnessed or taken part in, that I have written 
as personal experience. I have divided the strange life, the evil 
deeds, and the depraved conduct of Mirza Ab4 Bakr into three 
sections. Firstly, what I have heard from others and from trust- 

' The Turk! adds: there was nothing left for them but to go to Andydu* 
prepared to die.—R. 

® Shir^-bisha. Lit.: lions of the forest.—R. 

* The place now known as Uiih Tur/an. 
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worthy reports: this I have stated briefly; secondly, what I have 
myself seen or heard [directly], but which I could not bring 
myself to relate ; and thirdly, what I have myself witnessed, and 
have written down in this Epitome. But this is only as one in a 
thousand incidents—a little out of many—a long story out short. 

Heaven forbid that any reader of these pages should accuse me 
of exaggeration or of slander. If I had deemed it permissible to 
depass the limits [of truth] in any way, I should not have said 
anything about Mirza Aba Bakr, for he was my unde. But if I 
were to omit bis history, all other facts connected with him would 
be obscure and incomprehensible. It is my duty both to shun 
exaggeration and to avoid omissions. The truth is that for 
more than forty years Mirz 4 Ab 4 Bakr ruled supreme. Towards 
the end of his life, the spirit of tyranny so mastered his nature, 
that if an offence was committed against him, though the offender 
might not be liable to any sbntenoe according to the law, yet his 
evil heart was not satisfied with killing him once, but desired the 
death of the sinless sinner, a thousand times over. 

If any one had, in the slightest degree, opposed him, and he 
only heard of it ten yeara after, he was sure to punish, not only 
the offender, but likewise his children, relations, connections, and 
dependants. On this account, his subjects grew so submissive to 
his government, that nobody dared dream of acting contrary to 
his orders. When he had brought his authority to the point of 
complete supremacy in all things, he made such a collection of 
wealth, in treasure, property, mules and cattle, as surpasses all 
reckoning. 

He used to set culprits to work, involving difficulty which was 
proportionate to the gravity of their offence; he arranged for the 
separate employment of men and women, but he got some, work 
out pf everybody. [For instance] he ordered the old cities [known 
as] Kazik^ to be excavated by these [prisoners], and the earth dug 
from them to be washed. If there were anything big, they would 
come upon it in digging, while anything small [such as gems] 
they would find when they washed [the earth]. In this way, 
innumerable treasures in precious stones, gold and silver, were 
discovered. I have heard some of his, confidants say that a 

• The w<»d Kdzik has proved somewhat hf a puzzle, and^ I am uot quite 
satisfied that the author’s meaning is oorrehtly rendered, either in this passf^o or 
in those immediately below, where the word is used. In all it occurs five times: 
but tile texts are so obscure that, in some places, it may be read as the name of 
a person, rather than that of ruined towns, generally. Mr. Boss informs me that 
there is a verb Kdzmali, in Turki, meaning to make excavations, or excavating,” 
while Kdzik signifies, literally, ”a spade.” But from the context it appears 
rather that Kd^ stands for eatcavationzt and has been applied, in a general way, 
to the sites of ruined towns, or those buried in the sands, where probably the 
inhabitants were in the habit of digging for treasures. In that case it would be 
used like “ the mines,” “ the roads,*^ etc. Still, it is a word that does not appear 
in any book relating to Eastern Turkistan and the buried cities, so far as 1 am 
aware; and 1 am not acquainted with it from local mcperience. 
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treasnre wag found in the citadel of Khotan.^ There were twenty- 
seven jars of such a size that a man, with a quiver on, could 

get inside tbem, without stooping or bending [and without touching 
it on any side]. Inside each of these jars was a copper ewer 
{aft&ha-i-mis]. One of these ewers fell into my possession. It is 
a sort of dasic [attmifet] with a long narrow neck, to which is fixed 
a rough iron handle. In the centre of the ewer is a copper spout, 
the nose of which is on a level with [6ara6ar] the mouth of the 
ewer. The height of it is, at a guess, over one and a half gaz."^ 
When filled with water, two persons had groat difficulty in lifting 
it, and they could not carry it from one place to another. Inside 
each of the jars was placed one of these ewers, filled with gold 
dust, and outside [the ewers] the space was filled with hdlish of 
silver. In historical works, such as tho Jahdn-Kushdi, the Jami- 
ut-Tavdrikk, and others, a hdlieh is thus described; “ A hdlish is 
600 mitkkdl [of silver], made into a long brick with a depression 
in the middle.” ® I had [at that time] only heard the name [and 

* The Tarki translator ohanjces Khotan into “ the old city of Yarkand,” and 
very possibly he may have made the alteration with some reason—perhaps in 
aocomanoe with local traditions, with which he may hare been acquainted. 
Many stories, it may be remarked, are current in the country', to this day, con¬ 
cerning Abd Bakr and his treasures. 

* note, p. 58. The gaz os used by Baber, was estimated by Erskine, from 
a variety of considerations, to be a little over two English feet. He con¬ 
cludes his remarks on the subject as follows: “ A fair allowance for the pace, or 
gaZi of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tandh or 
surveying cord. But as the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary 
ones, we may perhaps assume two feet, or little more, os an average popular gaz." 
A great variety of gaz are in use in India and Central Asia, and just as the 
measure varies in different localities, it has probably also changed in value at 
different periods. In estimating Mirza Haidar’s gas, it will perhaps be best 
always to assume that of Baber, seeing that it belonged to the same regions and 
the same period. Baber, < however, was fairly accurate in such matters as 
measurements, etc., bat tl^ cannot edwayrs be smd of Mirza Haidar. 

* The author is obviously alluding to the Chinese ingots of silyer, called 
Ftran-poo, which appear to have been very generally known, down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, as hdliidi, haUtikt^ etc., among European, as well as Asiatic, writers. 
Sir H. Yule has an interesting dissertation on the subject in his “ Cathay ” 
(i., pp. 115 segg.), ffom which it may be gathered that the true meaning and origin 
of the word is uncertain. The value of the bdItsA, as a measure of money, is alro 
very uncertain, and appears to have varied at different periods; while there were 
hdUah of ^Id and of paper, as well as of silver. Tho Turk! dictionary states the 
weight of the hdlith, at 8 mitkdl and 2 ddnak. But it is to the silver hdlwU of 
500 miakdls weight that our author alludes. The actual weight of the lai-eMl, 
like that of most Asiatic measures, may be variable, but l^r. B. B. Poole (Cbtns 
of the Shahs of Persia, 1887) states it, for numismatic purposes, at 71*1^ grains. 
At this rate the hdlish would have weighed 74-1 oz. troy. As a rule, the modem 
Chinese Yuan-pao is made to weigh about 50 to 55 liang (or taels'), and the 
standard Uang is equal to 579‘84 grains. Thus, if taken at 500 misicdls, the 
hdlish would have weighed about 61} liang, which is perhaps nearly correct, fur 
nt the period in question it may have been heavier than in modern times. The 
Yuan-pao (or shoe of sycee ” as it is usually called in the ports of China) is made 
somewhat in the shape of a shoe, or a shallow boat, and this is what Mirza 
Haidar means by describiug a depression in the middle. In Eastern Turkistan 
it is called nowadays Kurus—a Turki word, the derivation of which I am ignorant 
of—and Ydmhu, which i^ of course, only a corruption of the Chinese Yuan-poo. 
Its value, in exchange with India, is usaally about 165 or 170 rupees. (^ also 
Yule’s Glossary, under ‘‘Shoe” and “ Tael.*’) 
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had never seen one myself, hut had read the description in these 
books]. These had been placed outside the ewers, but inside 
the jars. Many of them were brought, just as they were, to the 
treasury, which fell into the hands of the Khin’s army [when 
Sultdn Said Khan conquered Yarkand]. I myself possessed some 
of them. Thus [subsequently] I saw the 'b 6 Xi»h [and found them 
correspond to the description I had seen in books]. 

One of the most singular things that I heard from those who 
had worked at the Kazik was this: In every one of the ewers was 
a letter written in Turki, which read : [“This treasure was pre¬ 
pared for the expenses of the ceremony of circumcision of the son 
of the Khdtun called KhamAr.”] But no one could discover who 
this Khamar Khatun was, nor when she had lived, nor how. How 
strange that in spite of witnessing such examples, man is not 
restrained in his lusts, desires, and vain fancies I 

After the discovery of this treasure, Mirza Aba Bakr urged 
forward the men employed at the K 4 zik, to work with greater 
diligence and care than before, and several other treasures were 
brought to light in the old cities of Edshghar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan. The mode of operations at the Kdzik was as follows: 
eighteen or twenty prisoners, more or less, were secured together 
by a chain running from one to the other, at their backs, through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each. In their hands they 
carried spades [kaland].^ They laboured both summer and winter. 
[During the day they worked] and at night they were put into a 
prison. If the prisoner’s offence was very grave, neither friends, 
relations, nor strangers were allowed to speak to him or give him 
anything. So that not even one of the same gang [chain] as him¬ 
self was able to tell him a story. There was an overseer to every 
gang, and over every eighteen of the overseers was another person, 
and there was one man at the head of the whole of the Kazik. If any 
one of these overseers, whether superior or inferior, in the slightest 
degree neglected his duty with regard to the convicts, as in 
flogging, commanding, urging them on, or throwing them into 
prison, and the like, he was himself consigned to a gang of con¬ 
victs. Moreover, such was the strictness of discipline, that the 
overseers never dared to show, any leniency. In fact, they could 
never speak a word, except oflScially. * 

Those who were confined for lesser offences, were allowed to see 
a relation or friend once a week ; and in like manner, there were 
many different gradations for individual cases, from which [favours], 
however, not the slightest deviation, in the way of enhancement, 
could be made, without authorisation. [Separate] work was found 
for the men and the women. The above is only one example, out 

* Kaland mny mean a shovel or spade or pick-axe. Tlie Turki MS gives 
Kaimdu which signifies a spade. Vamb^ry has: pelle, b^cbe.—it. 

S 
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of many, of Mirzd Aba Bakr’s cruelties. Many more instances 
might be mentioned, but they would disgust the reader, and the 
mind shrinks from narrating them. 

It has been related above, that Shah Begum, Mihr Nigar 
Khauim, ray brother Muhammad Shah, and the maternal sister of 
my father (who was the full sister of Mirza Aba Bakr), when they 
were coming from Kabul, on their way to Badakhsban, were 
captured by the army of Mirzd Abd Bakr. The Mirzd brought 
them to Kdshghar. His sister, Khdn Sultan Sultdnim, was a 
very pious woman, and had spent all her life in acts of religious 
devotion. For a long time he allowed her no food but wine, and 
when she was brought to the point of death by hunger and thirst, 
she was made by force to drink some of that [wine], so that she 
died in tortuie and suffering, all the same.^ 

He kept my brother, Muhammad Shdh, up till the age of fifteen 
years among his eunuchs \^hddm-i-ahhta\. When [my brother] 
reached this age [the Mirzd] ordered a roasting-spit to be thrust 
into his stomach, then to be driven through with a hammer, so as 
to come out at his back, and impale him against a wall; thus 
nailed to the wall, he was left [to die in agony]. From these 
examples, one may judge of his treatment of his nephews and nieces, 
and of those two noble women, the Begum and the Khanim. On 
consideration, I have decided to withhold my pen from further 
details, for I do not wish the honourable mind of the reader of 
this Epitome to be clouded by the darkness of that black nature; 
I will therefore not detain him longer on this subject. 

In spite of all these [barbarities] Mirzd Abd Bakr affected great 
piety, and was given over to good works, charity, and almsgiving 
to such an extent, that he never rested from these matters; while 
Mullas and doctors of the law were continually in his assemblies. 
In all his affairs and actions he relied upon a fatwd ; he even pro¬ 
cured fatted for the most atrocious of his deeds.'-^ If the Ulama 
granted the fatvody well and good; if they refused it, he would 
accuse the Mufti, find him guilty and sentence him to death, but 
would pretend to show him mercy, saying; ” He ought, according 
to the law, to die, but owing to my regard for him, I will remit 
the sentence of death, and will give him somework to do instead.” 
But the work hh gave him^was far worse than death. Among the 
fatwd he demanded were the two following. 

' In the Turk! we find: Miiza Aba Bakr practised such cruelty towards his sister, 
that for some time he refused her all food, and gave her nothing but wine in place 
of water: and that wi-etched woman was, at length, driven to drink ono or two 
drops of the wine to quench her thirst.—R. 

’ In place of this passage the Turld MS. reads : Until the Ulama had granted 
Vk fatwd, he had no right to do anything; and in order to legalise and justify his 
most hideous and abominable undertakhigs, he would ask for a. fatwd, and would 
thus show that his action was in accordance with the Holy Law.—B. 
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If Amr attack Zaid with the intention of killing him, Zaid does 
all he can against Amr in self-defence, and according to the law^ is 
justified.^ 

Again, if Khalid ^ be one who excites sedition and carries his 
evil intentions to another kingdom, in order to stir up rebellion in 
his own, the governor of his own country does all he can to 
prevent Ehalid from going to another country, lest he may become 
a source of distress to his own people; and in so doing is justified 
by the law. 

On the strength of these two fatwd^ Mirza Aba Bakr put to 
death 3000 of the men of Jagirak, Uzkand, and M4du, who had 
designs upon his life. And he cut off the feet of several thousands 
of others, with the excuse that: “ if these men run away to another 
country, they will stir up revolt [against me]; in this manner I 
will keep them within my own kingdom, that they may not 
escape.” Such were his acts of cruelty. [In this book] there is 
no plaoe for a further record of them. Haply they are contained 
in the book of the Most Merciful of Scribes. On this account, I 
will now close the description of these repulsive matters. 

The rest of Mirza Aba Bakr’s reign will be related presently. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

UBAID ULLAH KhAn MAnciTKS FROM TURKISTAN AGAINST BOKHARA. IS 
MET AT KUL MALIK BY bAbAR pAdiSHAh. A BATTLE TAKES PLACE, 
IN WHICH THE LATTER IS DEFEATED. EVENTS THAT ENSUED. 

When the Emperor, in Rajab of the year 917,^ mounted the throne 
of Samarkand, as has been stated above, the learned men and 
nobles of Mavara-un-Nahr were indignant at his attachment to 
Shah Ismail and at his adoption of the Turkoman style of dress. 
W’hen that winter had passed and spring had set in (the plentiful 
drops of lier rain having clothed the earth in green raiment) the 
Ilzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. ♦ Their main body marched 
against Tashkand, while Ubaid UHah went to Bokhard by way of 
Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tashkand had been fortified by 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, [the Emperor] sent him some rein- 

* la Arabic grammars Amr and Zaid are generally taken in examples of rules 
of syntax, and correspond, in sort, to A. and B. in English, or Oaius and Balbus 
in Latin.—R. 

‘ Kh^lld is, I suppose, the typical name for a general, after the famous early 
Muhammadan conqueror.—R. 

* October, 1511. 
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forcementB, tinder the comniand of such men as Amir Dust Niisir, 
Sultan Muhammad Duladi,^ and others, while he himself [the 
Emperor] advanced on Bokhara. When he neared the town, news 
of his approach reached Ubaid Ullah Khan, who [becoming 
alarmed] immediately drew his bridle and returned along the road 
by which he had just come. The Emperor pursued him, overtook 
him at Kul Malik, and compelled him to retreat. Ubaid Ullah 
Khan had 3000 men with him, while the Emperor had 40,000.* 
Ubaid Ullah Khan having repeated to the end of the verse: “ And 
how often has not a small force defeated a large one, by the per¬ 
mission of God ? ” [faced the Emperor], and a fierce battle began 
to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast is to be 
made of, no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor 
their equipment; for He in His might gives victory to whomsoever 
He will. 

Thus Ubaid Ullah Khan, with 3000 shattered [j'iklitd] men, who 
eight months previously had retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and 
mounted on fine horses [tupck&lc].^ This event occurred in Safar 
of the year 918.^ The Emperor had reigned eight months in 
Samarkand. 

When the Emperor returned to Samarkand, he was unable 
to get a firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so bidding 
farewell to the sovereignty of Samarkand, ho hastened to Hisar. 
He sent one ambassador after another to Sb4h Ismail, to inform 
him of what had passed, and to beg for succour. ShAh Ismail 
granted his request, and sent Mir Najra, his commander-in-chief,^ 
with 60,000 men, to his aid. Thus at the beginning of the winter 
succeeding that spring, [the allies] once more marched against the 
Uzbeg. On reaching Karshi, they found that Shaikham Mirza, 
the uncle of Ubaid Ullah Khan, had strengthened the fort of 
KarshL They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, which 
they quickly reduced. Then they put to death Shaikham Mirza, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, killing both 
high and low—the sucklings and the decrepit. 

Of the Uzbeg ^ultnns, each one had fortified'himself in his own 

* For Dvlddi the Tnrki has KAldrlik. —R. 

* The Turk! version of this passage is: Ubaid Ullah Khnn saw that no escape 
was possible, and that he must peiforce remain and give battle to Baber Pudishab, 
although he had only 3,000 men to the Emperor’s 40,000.—R. 

^ Tupehdh is an Eastern Turk! word meaning “ a fine horse,” though Dr. Bellew 
says it signifies “roadster,” and that it is used in distinction to drghumdk or 
“ thorough-bred.” (Yarkand p. 70.) ^^ber constantly uses the word in 

his Memoirs, and implies a superior animal and a riding horse. 

* April—^May, 15l2 A.n. 

* Mir Najm, sometimes called Najm Sini, or the “ Second Star,” was, according 
to Howorth, minister of finance to Shah Ismail. His real name was Yar 
Muhammad, (ii., p. 712.) 
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casilo. Thus Jani Beg Sultan had stood on the defonsivo in the 
fort of Ohajdavan. When the Turkomans had finished with 
Karshi, they asked the Emperor about the condition of all the 
fortified cities of Mavara-un-Nahr, and he described them one by 
one. It appeared that the easiest of all to take was that of Ghaj- 
davan ; towards it, therefore, they marched. The TJzbeg Sult&ns 
heard of their coming, and entered the fort on the same night that 
the Turkomans and the Emperor, who were encamped before the 
place, were busy preparing their siege implements. At dawn they 
arranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and stood facing 
[the enemy]. On the other side, too, preparations were made for a 
fight.^ Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the field 
of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from every corner, so that very soon the claws of 
Islam twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory 
declared for the true faith. The victorious breezes of Islam over¬ 
turned the banners of the schismatics. [The Turkomans] were so 
completely routed, that most of them perished on the field ; all the 
rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi, were now sewn 
up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm 
and all the Turkoman Amirs to hell. The Emperor retired, 
broken and crestfallen, to Hisar. 

And now a diflFerence arose between the Emperor and those 
Moghul Amirs who, when the Khan went [to Andijan], had stayed 
behind and entered the Emperor’s service. To make a long story 
short, one night, Ayub Begjik, Mir Muhammad, Yadgar Mirzu and 
Nazar Mirza, in company with the rest of the Moghuls, fell upon 
the Emperor so unexpectedly that he was with difficulty able to 
escape, naked, into the castle of Hisar; while [the conspirators] 
liaving plundered all they could find outside [the fort], marched 
away towards the mountains of Karatigin. The Emperor was 
powerless to oppose them: having left several of his trusted Amirs 
10 defend the castle of Hisar, he himself proceeded to Kunduz. 
The whole province of Hisar, except the fort, fell into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Moghuls have a proverb which runs : when 
a place is left unoccupied, the pigs will mount to the top of the 
hillock.'^ . . . They withdrew the hand of {yranny and oppression 
from the sleeve of violence and ennAty, and seized upon the 
households, families, possessions and‘cattle of all the people. One 
of the most distinguished of those Moghuls, who was in my 
service [at one time], used to relate: “ They once [by way of 
paying my allowance] gave me an assignment \barat] for obtaining 
provisions, which was addressed to one of the inferior officials 

* The Turk! aays: The Emperor and the Turkomana advanoed.—B. 

* This asyieg U followed by a line containing a coarse pan, which is untruns* 
latakle.—B. 
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at Yakhsh. I alighted at his hoase and showed him my assign¬ 
ment. He pondered for a while; then he came out and displayed 
before my view about 200 horses, and a proportionate number of 
sheep, camels, slaves, household furniture, clothes and [various] 
materials, saying: ‘ I entreat you to let me and my children and 
wives go with the clothes we have on, while you take possession of 
all that is here, and release me from the balance of the sum that is 
mentioned in the older.’ When I had reckoned up the value of 
thd cattle and property, though it came to a considerable sum, it 
was only half of that entered in the assignment.” This story 
shows what degree of tyranny, violence and oppression they had 
begun to practise. Whatever property or flocks they found among 
the people of Hisar, they extorted from the owners, whom they 
ruined with waste and extravagance. There ensued a terrihle 
famine among the Musulmtlns,^ and in the whole town of Hisar 
[only] sixty persons survived. The living eat the dead, and when 
these had died in such a condition that no nourishihent was left 
in their flesh, the living fell upon one another. The end of these 
odious and revolting scenes was, that out of those thirty or forty 
thousand people, only about two thousand escaped, leaving their 
property behind; the rest wore all engulfed in the ocean of 
violence, or annihilated with the sword of vengeance. The women 
and children were led away captive by the Uzbeg, and bear the 
burden of the ignominy to this day. 

To add to all this distress and suffering, that winter there was 
such a prolonged and incessant snowfall, that the plains became 
like hills and the hills like plains. But as for that abominable 
race [the Uzbeg], as their tyranny and cruelty increased, so did 
their prosperity decrease. They, also, began to suffer from want of 
grain; and as the fodder all lay buried under the snow in the 
plains, they had nothing to give their horses; nor could they find 
any com for themselves. Thus were these cursed people likewise 
reduced to great distress, and became impotent. 

When news of their helpless condition reached Uhaid Ullah 
Khun, most of whose efforts were guided [at least] by good inten¬ 
tions, he felt it his bounden duty, both from a desire to restore 
order in the country, and also from a sense of right arid justice, to 
go and expel these evil doells. At the end of the winter, tlierefore, 
he set out for Hisdr. When [the Moghuls] heard of the approach 
of the Uzbeg, they knew not which way to turn, for they had 
themselves darkened their road to the Emperor; nor did they think 
fit to go to the Khan in Andijan, because whenever they might 
enter the Khan’s service, they would be obliged to do some work 
which they considered beneath their dignity: the hands of their 

* By Mnsalmdu the Sunni appear to bo meant—f.e., the Uzbegs and their 
partisans. 
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tyranny would 1»e out off and the feet of tibeir insubordination 
orushed. On this aooount they abhorred the idea of going to the 
court of the Khan. Moreover, the roads were rendered impassable 
by the snow. For these several reasons, they took up a strong 
l) 08 ition in the mountains of the Snrkhab and of Yakhsh. On one 
aide it was protected by the Kivor Surkh4b, on two others by the 
mountains, while on the remaining side was deep snow, on which 
they placed much reliance. 

When the Uzbeg drew near, they reconnoitred on all sides and 
found the enemy well fortified. As the Ustad says: “ Life is like 
snow under the summer sun.” The snow on the one flank, on 
which they had put reliance, thawed a few days later, and loft a 
very broad way through the defile. This wide passelge caused joy 
to [the Uzbeg] and depression to those wicked [Moghuls]. One 
morning the Uzbeg charged down upon [the Moghuls], who, when 
they saw them coming, threw themselves into the water .... 
(Couplet). . . . Most of those, wretches passed through the water 
to the flames of hell, some few escaped; and all those who had not 
reached the river, went to hell by way of the flashing scimitar. 
Those that survived were taken prisoners, and all the suffering 
that they had inflicted on the people in Hisar during a year, God 
Almighty now caused, by the hand of Ubaid Ullah Khan, to 
descend upon them in one hour . . . (Couplets) .... All those 
that escaped the Hisar river and the glittering sword, went to the 
Khan in Andijan, in the condition that has been described, or 
rather, their condition would not be possible to describe. 

I have heard Mir Ayub relate : “ Often, when I experienced 
ill-treatment from the Moghuls, and witnessed their dealings with 
the people [in Hisar], I have prayed to God to hasten to send 
down calamity upon them, that true Musulmans might thereby 
be delivered.” The moral to be drawn from this story is that one 
should shun cruelty, which embitters life and destroys happiness: 
one should practise justice, which strejigthens jirosperity and 
sweetens life. “ Divine aid is a precitms thing, and is only given 
to the faithful servant.” ^ In short, through the villany of that 
tribe [the Moghuls], His/ir fell from the hands of the Emperor, 
and came under the domination of tho Uzl>og. So long as the 
Emperor entertained any hopes [of recovChdng Hisar], he remained 
in Kunduz, though exposed to the greatest distress and want. 
Mirza Khan possessed that country, but in spite of his entire 
subordination [to the Emperor], he was not able to give up his 
own country to oblige him. The Emperor, with his accustomed 
courtesy, bore the situation patiently, and made no attempt to 
deprive Mirz& Kh&n of his dominions. At last, despairing 
altogether of recovering Hisar, he returned to K4bul. 

* An ArabiS quotation from the Korin.—B. 
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When ho conquered Mavara-un-Nahr,he left Sultan Nasir Mirzi 
upon the throne of Kabul, On learning the Emperor’a approach, 
Sultan Nasir Mirzd came out to receive him, with protestations of 
devotion and respect, saying: ** When you withdrew your foot from 
the throne of the glorious kingdom of K&bul, you entrusted the 
high honour of government to me. And I have guarded this 
imperial treasure for you until, through the changes of fortune 
and the revolving of the spheres, you have Again come to place 
your noble foot upon the steps of the throne. I would now crave 
your permission to be allowed to return to my former government 
of Ghazna, and would be most grateful if a few Amirs, of whom I 
stand in need, were appointed to my service.” This devotion on 
the part of Sultan Nasir Mirza made a deep impression on the 
mind of the Emperor, who showed his gratitude by many favours, 
and allowed him to return to Ghazna, where Sultan Nasir Mirza 
died soon after [dar hamdn ayydm]. Whereupon grave disputes 
arose among the Amirs in Ghazna, which shall be spoken of in 
their proper place. The Emperor remained in Kabul until the 
conquest of Kandahar; after that ho conquered Hindustan, which 
s hall likewise be mentioned in its right place. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

ACCOUNT 01*' MY UNCLE, SAYYID MUHAMMAD MIR/.A. 

It has already been briefly related how the Khan, on the 14th of 
Safar, in the year 1)17,^ separated from the Emperor, and went to 
Andijan ; also how ho defeated [Mirza Aba Bakr] and the Kash- 
ghari [at the battle of Tutluk]. At the same time the Emperor 
seized Samarkand: while the Khan became absolute master r>f 
Andijan. In speaking of the children of Sultan Ahmad Khun, it 
was mentioned that Sultdn Khalil Siiltain, being in great distress, 
had come to Andijan, and that Jani Beg Sultan had been aft'octed 
in the brain, by falling from his horse onto his head. 

At the time when Sultan Khalil Sultan came [to Andijan], Jani 
Beg Sultan ordered my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, Sultan 
Ali Mirza Begjik, and Tubra Nu^'aghut,^ to kill Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, in order that he might be assured that they wore cut oft' 
from the Moghuls, otherwise [he feared that], on the flrst oppor¬ 
tunity, they would stir up a rebellion and attach themselves to 
the Moghul Khakans. These three, fearing for their own lives, 

' The H Safar, 017 = 13 May, 1.511. 

- The Turk! MS, has: Tiibaghtith. —IS. 
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droned Salt&n Khalil Sult&n in the river of AkhaL The Sultan 
ivas younger brother to the Kh 4 n.^ 

So long as the TJsbeg had the upper hand and were suooessfitl, 
these three men lived in peaoe; but when the Uzbeg were over¬ 
thrown, they grew apprehensive lest the Kh&n should take 
vengeanoe upon them for that crime [and this thoi^ht was never 
out of their minds]. One day the Kh&n, in a state of intoxication, 
killed Tubra. It came about in this wise. Tubra was a rude, 
unpolished man, who had never been in personal attendance on the 
Kliakans, but had always lived in the deserts of Moghulistdn and 
Uzbegistan, engaged in forays \Jcazaki] and skirmishes \har&vvli\.^ 
Ho was ignorant of the manners of an Amir. He now looked 
upon himself us one of the pillars of the State, and thought that 
for him to speak gently or courteously to a prince was but flattery, 
while flattery was the vilest of qualities; that coarse speech was a 
sign of power, and that a rough manner and the non-observance 
of the rules of politeness due to a king, should be regarded as a 
mark of dignity in himself. The people thought he was insane, 
and that pride had thickened the fibres of his brain. In spite of 
fear and apprehension, he had certainly made roughness of speech 
and rude manners his second nature. One day, at a feast given by 
the Khan, the wine was passing freely, and Tubra’s head became 
hot with intoxication ; reason left his brain, and in its place came 
pride and wickedness. All those thoughts which, when sober, he 
kept to himself, he now let free with full force, and began to talk 
wildly. It was in vain that the Khan expostulated and pointed 
out to him that his railleries were out of place: that he should not 
let loose the reins of coarse speech and vulgarity. Tubra retorted 
in a speech reflecting on the Khan’s family.^ At this answer, the 
Khan quite lost control over his temper, and the harvest of his 
patience was consumed; he then and there gave orders for Tubra’s 
head to be struck off and hung over the gate, as an example to all 
not to forget the respect due to authority. 

When Sultan AU Mirza, who was one of the three, heard of this 
event, he fled to the Emperor in Samarkand, and joined his 
brothers, Mir Ayub, Mir Muhammad, and Mir Ibrahim. My 
uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd, who was their leader, was 
plunged into the greatest alarm. This event had occurred at 
Akhsi, while my uncle was in Andij&nl The Khin immediately 
sent off Mir Kambar, in great haste, from Akhsi [to explain the 
matter to my uncle], saying: ** Tubra was an ass; but no ass 
would endure him, even to buckle on his nose-bag.* Moreover, 

* The expression is: biradar-i-padar^-'mddkHri. —B. 

* The Turki says ; Like a Ka^.—^B. 

* The npeeob, which is about one line in length, is obscure and impossible to 
put into English.—B. 

* A play on the word Tubra, meaning a nose-bag ” for feeding hMses. 
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he had entirely given himself up to the paths of rudeness.” Mir 
Kambar succeeded in quieting the Shan with this message. 8oon 
after this, the Khan himself came to Andijiln. Hero ho treated 
my uncle with such friendliness and affection, as to blot out all 
fears from the latter’s mind, and such a iirm friendship was estab¬ 
lished between them, that it lasted all their lives. In later times 
the Khan never mentioned my uncle’s name without shedding 
tears of affection. 

[Verse] Behold the kindness and mercy of the Lord; 

Tho servant has sinned, and the master is ashamed.’ 

After settling this matter, the Khan became firmly established 
upon the throne of the Khanate, until thfe time when the Emperor 
abandoned Samarkand, and the TJzbeg again obtained the ascend¬ 
ency in Mavara-un-Nahr. The Emperor appealed to Shah Ismail 
for assistance, which came in the person of Mir Najm, with whom 
ho again marched against Samarkand, as has been already recorded. 
On learning this news, the Khdn set out for Andijan; and with 
tho desire to anticipate [pishdoMi] the Emperor and Mir Najm, 
before they had crossed the Darband-i-Ahanin, he attacked Suyunjuk 
Khan,2 who was one of the chief Uzbeg Sultans. With him a 
pitched battle was fought at a place called Bishkand.^ But the 
Khan was defeated, after displaying great personal valour and 
receiving many wounds, and he arrived discomfited at Andijan, 
^ where he awaited nows of the Emperor and Mir Najm. The 
Uzbeg, for their part, were unable to pursue or harass his troops 
to any great extent, for the Emperor and Mir Najm had turned 
towards Samarkand, thereby causing them great alarm. On this 
account, the Khan remained in Andijan, to repair the effects of his 
defeat and wait for news of the Emperor. 

' From Siiili’s GulUtdn. Then follow four lines of rhetoric, which are omitted 
— K. 

* Ho was son of Abulkhair Khan, and brother of Kut-h Kunji and Siiah 
Badiigb—consequently, uncle of Shaibani Khan. 

^ Bigh-kand is no doubt intended for Punja-kand. a town in the Zardfshun 
valby, somo forty miles enst of Samarkand. Bigli Kand, or “five towns,” is 
merely the Turki form of Banja Kand, which has Ihe same signification in 
Persian. Tho oasto, indeed, is similar to that of Yatikand and Haft Deb, alluded 
to at p. 180. The movements of the three parties refe/red to m tite text 
aie not very clear, but they are sufficiently plain to show that Biskand or 
Pigkntifl, beyond the right bahk of the Sir, and south of Tashkand, cannot bo 
the place indicated by Bish-kand. ■ 
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CHAPTEB XXXI. 

TEUSONAL ADVENTURES OF THE AUTHOR. 

It has been already related that in Bajah of the year 915,^ I left 
Mirza Khan and proceeded to Kabul, to be honoured by the blessed 
glance of the Emperor, who welcomed and entertained me with 
the warmest affection. In public he ranked me with his brothers 
and nephews ; but in private he regarded me with a truly paternal 
eye, as one of his own children, and I was the special object of his 
fatherly sympathy. So much did he comfort me, that he entirely 
banished from mj' mind the bitterness of orphanage, and grief at 
separation from my friends. Thus did I pass my time in perfect 
ease and contentment. In the meanwhile the Emperor resolved to 
load an army against Kunduz, as has been already mentioned. It 
was the season of the polar star, and in the rigour of when he 
said to me, with great affection: “ The difficulty of the road and 
tho coldness of the air are extreme. [You had better] stop in 
Kabul this winter. When spring comes, and the air is cleared of 
the bitter cold, you can come to me.” But I remonstrated with 
him, saying: “ In this country, it is the consideration and kindness 
of the Emperor which have enabled me to endure the bitterness of 
my desolation. If the Emperor leaves me behind, to whom shall 
I turn for comfort?” When he saw that to insist upon my re¬ 
maining behind, in Kabul, would prey upon my mind and break 
my heart, he ordered such preparations for my journey to be made 
as the limited time allowed, and permitted me to accompany him 
to Kunduz. 

As many of my father’s old followers were among the Moghuls, 
they all hastened, at this crisis, to enter my service, bringing with 
them such presents and offerings as their circumstances admitted. 
In short, I was well equipped with arms and men. More especially 
[I must mention] my>foster-father, Jan Ahmad Ataka, whose name 
will frequently occur hereafter, in its proper place; he, together 
with tho rest of my father’s old retainers, attiKihed himself to me. 
This Ataka was a trustworthy man, and^ had distinguished himself 
by his personal exploits at the time of tho Uzbeg ascendency. He 
had made a goodly collection of horses and arms, which ho put at 
my service. It was thus that he was employed until the winter, 
when [the Emperor] led his army into the Dasht-i-Kulak, as has 
been mentioned. I personally accompanied that expedition. On 

* Oct.—Nov., 1509. 

’ Dai would be the tenth month of the ancient Persian year, or December. 

—B. 
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our retnrn from the DashM-Eulak, in the apring, the Emperor 
sent the Eh&n to Andij&n. The Ehan was very anxious to take 
me with him in his service, and, I for my part, had a strong 
desire to go. But when 1 asked leave of the Emperor, his blessed 
heart became heavy, and he put all such ideas on one side. Thus 
the Ehan went to Andij&n, while I remained in the service of 
the Emperor. 

Soon after this, followed the campaign of HiB4r, in which the 
battle with Hamza Sult&n and the defeat of the Uzbeg occurred. 
In the former engagement, the aforesaid J4n Ahmad Ataka led my 
men into battle, and having captured one oi; the Uzbeg chiefs alive, 
brought him to the Emperor, who promised him a reward for his 
bravery saying: This is Mirs^ Haidar’s first exploit, 

and is a good omen.” He then ordered them to record the juldu 
in the book, under Mirzu Haidar’s name. This story has been 
already related. 

I was with the Emperor when he captured Samarkand. In 
mentioning my father’s children, I said that the eldest of all was 
Habiba Sultan Khanish; [she was my full sister] and had fallen 
tf) Ubaid Ullah Khan. When Ubaid Ullah fled from Karshi to 
Bokhara and entered Turkistan, he was not able to look after his 
own family properly. Every one who could find means to make 
that difficult journey went; those who could not, stayed behind. 
Among these last was my sister, Habiba Sultan Khanish, whom I 
joined in Bokhara. We then came to Samarkand, where we found 
my uncle, who bad come, that winter, from the Khan in Andijan, on 
business of the State. Having settled his affairs to the best of his 
powers, he returned to Andijan, taking with him my sister, whom 
on his arrival he gave in marriage to the Kb 4 n. 

In the spring of that year, when the Emperor went to encounter 
Ubaid Ullah Khdn at the battle of Kul Malik, 1 was detained in 
Samarkand by an access of fever. When the Emperor retired to 
Samarkand discomfited, and then again departed [being unable to 
remain there], 1 was in a state of convalescence; nevertheless, 1 
continued to follow him to Hisar. The Khan sent messengers 
several times to the Emperor to fetch me, and at last, displeased 
and irritated, he gave me leave to go. In my childish folly 1 did 
not (as it was my duty to do) pay attention to the Emperor’s 
consent [but determined *to go to Andijan]. Thus, on tbe arrival 
of Mir Najm, the Emperor mounted his horse and joined the 
expedition, while I set out for Andijan. I have already mentioned 
how the Emperor joined Mir Kajm. I [as I say] went to Andijan; 
but before reaching my destination, the Khan ^ had been put to 
rout by Suyunjuk Khan, and returned to Andijan just as I arrived 

' A Ttirki word meaning—a present made to heroes, or a reward for bravery. 

* Sultan Said Khan. 
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there. This ooonrred in Bajab of the year 918. From that date 
to the day of the Eh&n’s death, in Znlhijja 939,^ 1 remained oon> 
stantly in his service, and was all the while distingniahed by his 
regard and liberality. In short, nntil he conferred upon me the 
rank of Eark4ni, I was never absent from him. At night, where- 
ever his bed was spread, one was a1«) spread for my convenience, 
at his side. At royal banquets, the right hand of my fortune was 
joined to the left hand of the Kh&n’s favour. Whenever a con¬ 
sultation was held, my uncle was sure to be at the head of the 
meeting [«or-i-da//ar], but he gave me precedence over my uncle; 
nay more, he did so at the request of my uncle, who used frequently 
to point out to the Eh4n that [although] I was only the son of his 
brother, still he recognised that my precedence over him was not 
only proper, but necessary. When he rode out, I always rode at 
his side; and when he went hunting, he used to instruct me in the 
sport [and initiate me into its secrets and subtleties]. He used to 
lead the hunt himself, for he was a keen sportsman. He never 
allowed me out of his sight, but used to persuade me to go hunting 
with him, and if ever 1 showed any reluctance, he would compel 
me to enjoy it. He used to set me various tasks to do, at the same 
time pointing out what benefit 1 should derive [from doing them], 
and would say: “ Until young men begin to perform duties, they 
can never gain experience. [Otherwise] in important affairs and 
in large assemblies, in mosques and in the battlefield, where the 
leaders of the people, whether Eh&k&ns or Sult&ns or Amirs, take 
part, they become confused, and meet with opposition from their 
people. But when young men practise themselves in the business 
of their elders, they gain insight into the particulars of their 
various duties, and in all such matters as wars and the like, they 
acquire a certain confidence. This self-reliance gains for them the 
esteem of th,e people, which strengthens their authority. In the 
performance of these duties they learn to recognise their own 
merits and demerits, and to judge of the best modes of action. 

While in the service of my father and my uncle, 1 had these 
principles indelibly engraved upon my heart, and they used to 
make me perform numerous duties, that 1 might turn the advan¬ 
tages derived from them to the best jgossible account. What I 
learnt from my elders I now am teaqhing you, that you, in turn, 
may also profit by it.” 

Till the age of twenty-four, I was emploj^ed in every kind of 
service, and all that the Khan gave me to do, both great things 
and small, 1 carried out single-handed. But if, even in the councils 
of the Amirs, in which I had my special place, an opportunity of 
some service presented itself to me, the Kh4n would forbid my 
performing it, saying: “In the battlefield you must remember 

> Bajab, 918, began 12 8ept.. 1512. Zulbijja, 939, began 24 June, 1583. 
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your rani:, so that you may not fall in the estimation of the 
people.” When I was between twenty-four and twenty-fire years 
of age, he bade me desist from all these serrioem, .and said: ** All 
that I have given you to do, you have done weU. -How you can 
return to.your favourite pursuit” Thereafter, till the age of thirty, 
he entrusted to me the affaire of the army. But he caused me to 
be attended by men of judgment and experienced AmiM, and 
instrooied me never to deviate from what they ocmsidereil right, 
but to follow them in all matters. When several campaigns 
[Ioshkar] had been carried through in this way, he gave me leave 
to speak my mind in debates and plana of action. Up to the age 
of thirty I had never received this x>ermiBBion, nor had I ever 
spoken in an assembly, but had always remained silent. After 
sanction was accorded me, however, 1 spoke much, and whenever 
Z used to speak in the assemblies, the Ehan would say to me: 
“Explain this matter more fuUy, give us your proofs and your 
reasonings.” If 1 explained myself well and said what was fitting, 
he would praise me, and desire the people to applaud ; and when 
1 did not say exactly what was right, he would add : “ What ho 
means to say is so-and-so ”; and thus would improve my words 
and satisfy the Amirs. 

When some time had passed in this way, he said to me: “ 1 have 
now learnt to rely on you thoroughly; ” he then entrusted to me the 
entire management of the army and the direction of the govern¬ 
ment, giving me, in these matters, absolute freedom of action, 
together with sanction to issue mandates and firm&m. When I 
returned frem my expedition into Kashmir, and came to kiss the 
Khan’s feet in Tibet,^ he called me by no other name than 
“ brother,’* both in private and in publia The details connected 
with [these events] will be given in the account of the Khan. 
1 shall not record the rest of my own life until I have related the 
end of his. 


C^A^B XXXII. 

ACCOUNT OF SULTAn SAID KHAN AFTKR HIS DEFEAT BV 
SUYUNJUK KHAN. 

[Soon] after 1 entered the Khan’s service, news arrived of the 
defeat of the Emperor and Mir Hajm at Ghajdavdn. This was at 
the beginning of the same wiliter in which the Moghuls revolted 

' By Tibet, Lodak is meant here, as in nearly every case where the word TUttl 
is used. 
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against the Emperor, when the severe famine broke out in Uisar, 
[and much snow fell]. During that winter the whole of the 
province end;ar0d great misery and want. 

At this .drlsifl, news came of Suyunjuk Kh4n’s march [on 
Andijan], Three months prevxonidy [the Khan] 1^ b^n 
defeated [by Suyunjuk], and his power of resistance had been 
brol^n. After much deliberation, it was resolved that my uncle 
shoutd fortify himself in the citadel of Andijan; that Mir Ghuri 
Barlds should defend. Akhti and Mir Daim Ali should hold the 
citadel of Marghinan, while the Khan should retire to the hills on 
the north of the province of Andijan, with his family and the rest 
of the army; for it would be difiSqult for the Uzbeg to come into 
the hills [to light], and the fact that the Iprnn was still in the 
field [&tVun] would make them fear to besiege the citadels. 
Having decided upon these plans, they were at once put into 
execution. When Suyunjuk Ehdn learnt this, he did not see fit 
to advance, but abandoning his purpose, remained quietly where 
lae was for that winter. 

In the spring, news came of Kiisim Khan. The incidents were 
as follows. When the Epiperor conquered Mavara-un-Nahr, he 
gave Tashkand [in charge] to Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, and 
Sairam to the latter’s brother, Kitta Beg. When tite Emperor left 
Samarkand and went to Hisar, the Uzbeg, having regained their 
composure, laid siege to Tashkand, and at length reduced tlio 
defenders to great straits. One night, however, [the garrison] 
rushed out of the citadel, and attacking one corner of the Uzbeg 
army, got away* The Uzbeg looked upon their departure as a 
great blessing, and did not follow them, but were sa^sficd with the 
reduction of Tashkand. Afterwards, Mir Ahmad Kasim went to the 
Khan in Andijan, and on leaving that town, proceeded to join the 
Emperor in Hisiir. But his brother, Kitta Beg, had juit the 
citadel of Sairam into a state of defence, [lest the Uzbeg should 
come and besiege him], and could find no road for escape. All 
that winter ho remained within his fortifications. Early in tlte 
spring he sent to IvAsim Khan for help, saying: “If you will 
come to me, I will deliver the citadel of Sairam over to you.” 
With such words did he entice his brother and arouse his 
ambition, thus bringing him against Tashkand. 

But at this point, in order to undimtand ■ what follows, it is 
necessary to say sametbiug about K4sim Khin. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AOOOOOT OF THE KAZAk AND THEIR SULTANS : THE ORIGIN OF 
THEIR NAME AND THEIR END.’^ 


When Abalkhair had made himself master of the whole of the 
Dasht-i-EipohAk, he desired to remove several of the SultAns of 
the race of Jtijiy in whomlie detected symptoms of seditious designs. 
Kar&i^ KhAn and JAni Beg EbAn, perceiving the intentions of 
Ahulkhair Ehan. fled, together with a few other Juji Sultdns, to 
Moghulistdn. This country was at the time under the Ebdnship 
of Isdn Bughd Ehdn, who received them favourably and assigned 
a comer of Moghulistdn for them to live in. Here they dwelt 
in peace. 

On the death of Ahulkhair, difierences arose between the TJzbeg 
IJhu. As many as were able, repaired to Eardi Ehdn and Jdni Beg 
Ehdn, for the sake of peace and security ; and in this way [the 
two Ehdns] became very powerful. Since they had first of all 
separated from the mass of their people, and for some time had 


* The whole of this ralasble section was translated by Erskine, and will be 
found In his SIS. at the British Museum. As Six H. Howortb has reproduced it 
in his chapter on the WhUe Horde and the Kirghiz Keuake, and Ims collated it 
with other accounts of the same events, it would be superfluous to offer any 
conunent on the subject here. I would only remark that, when Mirza ^idar 
says that ** in the year 944 not a vestige ” of the Eazdk of Moghulistan remained 

** on the face of the earth.” he must have been unacquaintad with what was 
going on in that country. He wrote the passage, apparently, in the year 948 h. 
(1541-^ in Kashmir, or about nine years after he had severed his connection 
with Moghulistan, and was possibly wrongly, or imperfectly, informed. Sir H. 
Howmth observes: **This is probablv an exaggeration, but there can he no 
doubt that at this time the Eaz4k confederacy was much disintegrated.'* Their 
line of Khans continued, however, and Sir Henry traces tiheir history, and that of 
their people, down to the early years of the eighteenth century. 

For convenience of reference, the Khans of the KazAk of the White Horde 
may be detailed here, for the penod of Mirza Haidar's history, as follows:— 


Karai 

and 

JAni Beg 
Barandiw 


(sons of BorAk) 


(son of Kami) . 
Kisim (son of JAni Beg) <. 
MnmAsh (son of KAsim) . 
TAhir (grandson of KaiAi). 
BulAsh (Ibtd.) . . . . 


1427-1488 A.i>. 

1488-1509 „ 
1509-1518 „ 
1518-1523 „ (?) 
1528-1580 „ 
1530-15.. „ (?) 


^T'bere is some doubt about the last name. Sir H. Howorth, citing a Russian 
author, shows that it may have been TJziak Ahmad. The date 1528,1 have 
taken ftom Stokvis, hut do not know his authority for it. It is wmiting in the 
Tdrikhn’BaAidi, and in Howorth. fSee Hitt, of Mongols, ii., pp. 627, seg.; and 
Stokvis, i., p. 163; but the latter’s table does not agree with the shove.) 

* This is the exact transliteration of the name as it occurs in the texts, though 
most European authors have written it Oirai. 
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been in an indigent and wandering state, they got the name of 
Kaz&ky which lias clung to them [ever since]. 

On the death of Karai Khan, his son Baranduk Khan succeeded 
to the Khanship, while Kasim Khan, son of Jani Beg Kh4n, like 
his father, became obedient and submissive to Baranduk Kh4n. 
In addition to Baranduk Kb4n, Karai Kh4n had many sons, and 
Jani Beg Khan had others besides Kasim Khan. Among [Jani 
Beg’s sons] was Adik Sult4n, who married Sult4n Nigar 
Khanim, the fourth daughter of Sultan Yunus Khan, on the 
death of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirz4. 
After the devastation of Tashkand, Adik Sultan abandoned Sh4hi 
Beg Khan to join the Kazak, and was followed by Sult4n Nigar 
Khanim. But Adik Sult4n dying soon after this, Kasim Khan 
took Sultdn Nig4r Kh4nim to wife. At the death of Adik Sultan, 
Kasim Khan obtained complete ascendency, and Baranduk was 
Khan in name only. Finally he banished Baranduk Khan, who 
repaired to Samarkand and died in exile. 

Kasim Khan now brought the Dasht-i-Kipohak under his 
absolute control, in a manner that no one, with the exception of 
Juji Khan, had ever done before. His army exceeded a thousand 
thousand. In the year 924 he died, whereupon contests ensued 
among the Kazak Sultans. He was succeeded in the Kh4nate by 
his son Mumash Khan, who, in one of the wars, died of shortness 
of breath,^ and was succeeded by Tahir Khan, son of. Adik Sultan. 
Being a harsh man, he practised much cruelty, so that his people, 
who numbered about 400,000 persons, suddenly deserted him and 
dispersed, while he was loft alone among the Kirghiz, and died, 
at last, in misery. 

Nearly 30,000 men being now collected together in MoghuliBt4n, 
they appointed as their Khan, Bulash^ Kh4n, brother of T4hir 
Khan. But the wheel of Fate has made such strange revolutions, 
that for the last four years, not a trace has been visible of these 
people. In the year ’30, the Kazak numbered a thousand 
thousand; in the year ’44, not a vestige of all this host remains 
on the face of the earth. They will be ftrequently mentioned [in 
this history] in connection with the Kh4n. Such is the story of 
the Kazak. 

Even previous to the time of K48im kh4n’s assumption of the 
title of Kh4n, his power was so great that no one considered 
Baranduk Khan; nevertheless he did not wish to live side by side 
with Baranduk Khan, because, if near him, he would not be able 

‘ The Persian texts have dam-giri, the Turki tang-nafsi. Both terms mean 
prootioally the same thing, but Aam-giri is generally used for shortness of breath 
produced by the rarefied air at high altitades, while tang-na/si usnally stands 
for ordinary asthma or other afieotions of the breathing organs. In the Dasht'-i- 
Kipchak there are no high altitudes to produce dam-giri in its usual sense. 

® This name may pcrlinps read Tuldeh. 
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to pay him duo respect, but would offer him opposition; and [he 
felt that] if he did treat him with honour, he could not reconcile 
passive submission with his own private convictions. He there¬ 
fore kept at a distance. Barandnk Khan lived at Sarai Ohuk,^ 
and Kasim Khan, in order to be far away from him, went to the 
confines of Moghulistan. He made Karaltnl'^ his winter quarters, 
intending, early in the spring, to return to his original capital; 
when one of Kitta Beg’s men, with some of the chief inhabitants 
of Sairdm, arrived, bringing the keys of Sairam and beseeching him 
to accept the town, which he did. He then marched on Tardz, 
which the Moghuls call Yangi. In advance of himself, he des¬ 
patched one of his own Amirs, into whoso hands Kitta Beg 
delivered the town of Sairam. [Kitta Beg waited on Kasim Khan 
in person, and induced him to attack Tashkand.] Kasim Khan 
then set out with a countless army for Tashkand, where Suyunjuk 
Khan had fortified himself within the citadel. Kasim Khan 
arrived, spent one night outside, and then turned back: again, 
plundering all the enviinns of Tashkand as he went. The rest 
of the events of Kasim Khan’s life will bo related in their proper 
place. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE BATTLE WITH SUYUNJUK KhAn ; ALSO 

SUr/fAN SAID khan’s JOURNEY TO THE KAZAK AND TO KASIM KHAN. 

In the spring of the year 918, the Shaiban Uzbeg (by which name 
is meant the followers of Shahi Beg Khan) had become absolute 
masters of Mavara-un-Nahr. The fear of them had sunk into every 
heart. That winter had been spent in the above-mentioned i)lot 
in tlie spring they wore busy devising further schemes, and 
thinking what they should next attempt, when suddenly nows 

‘ If this is inteii<lc-d for tho name of a town, some iHjssiblo viuianla are S)irai~ 
Juh, Harai-Chik, etc.* Therea town of the last name on tlie Ynik or IJrnl 
river, near llte northern end of the Caspian, and it is quite possible that tliis is 
llur place indicated. But the text may bo read “ tlie palaco of Chuk, Juk,” etc., 
and in that case I am unable to suggest any location for it. 

^ Tlic KdrtiltU itiver, which Hows into Lake Bdlktish from the south, was, as 
Mirza Haidar states in a later chapter, on tho northern enniiaos of Moghulistan. 
Tlrerc was a place called Kurdtdl on the upper course of the river, but it is less 
likely to linvebcon tlic name of a town than that of a camping-ground. Both the 
rWer and tlie modern cumplng-gi'onnd, or village, are marked on the accompany¬ 
ing map. There arc, however, other insignificant spots called Kdratdl. 

* The Turki translator hero interpolates the following explanation: Tho 
Khan in Andijdn had taken oonnsel with the Amirs; and Snyunjnk Khan, 
hearing of this, had desisted fVom his intended march against Andijdn. 
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of Kasim Khan’s advance [on Taslikand] was brought to them. 
Keforo Kasim Khan’s arrival, however, the Khan went and 
plundered Ahangaran, one of the most important towns in 
Tashkand, and I accompanied him on this foray. When, at early 
iiicirn, wo came upon the people of Ahangaran, they retired with 
their wives and children and effects into a wood, and there took up 
a strong position. On one side of the wood was a largo river, and 
on the other a deep ravine, which could only be approached by 
one road. They would not allow the pillagers to approach, and 
when the Khan heard of this he put me under the care of Khwdja 
Ali, saying: “ Hold the bridle of Mirzii Haidar’s horse, lest he get 
into some dangerous place.” For I was still too young to 
distinguish good from evil or to keep myself out of danger. 
[HaAang entrusted mo to Khwaja Ali, the Khan placed himself at the 
head of his men and advanced on the enemy.] When he drew near 
them, he saw that their foot bowmen had made ambushes in 
every corner, and were ready to shoot. ’J'hey had stretched their 
lx>ws, washed their hearts of life—made straight, crooked, and the 
left, right. As our men advanced, the Khan stimulated and 
encouraged the champions of his right and the warriors of his left, 
warning them not to ride impetuously, but to make a charge in 
one body. The heroes drew their horses up in line ready to 
charge, and so busy were they getting into order, that they did 
not notice the Khan, who had made a charge all alone. It had 
been the Khan’s intention to conceal his design from them by his 
words. I’hus he threw himself upon the enemy before any of the 
others. Three men who wore lying in ambush let fly their arrows 
simultaneously at him; but by the mediation of the Almighty, 
tliey all three missed the mark. Then the Khan made his- bright 
sword to flush upon one of those three men who, bleeding, and in 
fear for his life, fell at the feet of the Khan’s horse. The Khan 
tumed against another of them ; but the first had just put out his, 
head from behind the horse, when Abdul Vahid, who was the 
Kustem of the Khan’s warriors, having followed close behind [his 
master] came up and struck a blow with his sword at the wounded 
man’s head, which sent it flying a bow’s length off, while the Khan 
fell upon the second. Then commenced a conflict, in which all the 
enemy were annihilated, and wl\ero the Khtin exceeded all the 
other warriors in valour.* 

On his return, in safety, from this expedition, laden with booty, 
the Khan learnt that Kasim Khan had attacked Suyunjuk Kh&n 
in Tashkand. Whereupon ho immediately set out for that town, 
but on reaching the pass of Kandarlik, which is situated between 
tlie provinces of Farghana and TAshkand, news came of Kasim 

‘ Tins sentence is an abridgment of four lines fall of high-flown jAirases.—B. 
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Ehdn’s retreat. Beturning, [the Khan] proceeded to Akhsh and 
having put the various forts of the province of Parghdna into a 
state of defence, ho turned towards the Kazak, his object being to 
make them a.ttack Tashkand a second time. I did not accompany 
that expedition ; being indisposed, I stayed behind. 

The Khan advanced [in the direction of the Ivazdk] till he came 
to a well-known town in Moghiilistan called Jud.^ At that date 
Kasim Khan was nearer seventy than sixty years of age; while 
the Khan, being still under thirty, was in the full vigour of youth. 
Kasim Khan begged, on the plea of old age, to be excused from 
coming out [in istilchal] to receive the Khan. He commanded 
all his Suita as to go and kneel before the Khan, and receive him. 
Some of these Sultans woi*e fifty and sixty years old; such as 
Janish Khan, Sabash Kh&n, Mumash Khan, Jan Haidar Sriltan, 
Karish Kh& i, and others to the number of thirty or forty—all 
Sultans of s^he race of Juji. When Sab4sh Khan^ and Janish 
Khau (who were very old)® bowed, the Khan rose up, but when 
the others bowed he remained seated. Then Kdsim Khdn advanced 
with a courtesy which the Khdn, to the end of his life, never 
forgot. Whenever he was spoken of, the Khdn used to say that 
Kdsim Khdn was a most upright and worthy man, and would 
then relate the circumstances of their friendship. 

On meeting, Kdsim Khdn approached and said: ** We are men of 
the desert, and here there is nothing in the way of riches or for¬ 
malities. Our most costly possessions are our horses, our favourite 
food their ilesh, our most enjoyable drink their milk and the 
products of it. In our country are no gardens or buildings. Our 
chief recreation is inspecting our herds. Therefore let us go and 
amuse ourselves with looking at the droves of horses, and thus 
spend a short time together.” When they came to where these 
were, he examined them all, and said: “ 1 have two horses which 
are worth the whole herd.” These two were then brought 
forward; (and the Khdn used to say that never in his life had 
he seen such beautiful animals as these two). Then Kdsim Khdn 
resumed: ** We men of the desert depend for our lives upon our 
horses; and [personally] I put my trust in no others than these 
two. [I could not bear to ^.part with either of them.] But you 
ere my esteemed guest, so I, beg you to accept whichever of 
them appears to you the better, and to leave the other for me.” 
Having examined the points of each, the Khdn chose one which 
was called Ughldn Turuk; and truly such another horse was 
never seen. Kdsim Khdn then selected several others from his 
droves, and gave them to the Khdn. He next offered the Khdn a 

‘ For the author’s romarkB on this place, seo pp. 361-5. 

This name reads iSddsh Khan in some texts.—R. 

* The Turk! text says: Much older than the Khan.—R. 
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oui> of the spirit kimiZf saying; “ This is one of onr forms of 
hospitality, and 1 shall esteem it a great favour if you will drink 
it.” ISTow the Kh4n, a short time before this, had renounced all 
intoxicating liquors; so ho excused himself, saying: “I have 
foresworn such things as this; how can I break my vow ? ” To 
which Kdsim Khan replied: “ I have already told you that our 
favourite beverage is mare’s milk and its products, and of these 
this \himiz] is the pleasantest. If you do not accept what I now 
offer you, I am totally at a loss to know what to give you in its 
place, in performance of the duties of hospitality. Years must 
elapse before such an honourable guest as yourself again enters the 
house of your humble host; and now I am incapable of entertaining 
you. How can I make reparation for this ? ” So saying he hung 
down his head with shame, and marks of sorrow appeared upon his 
face. Thereupon, for his host’s sake, the Khan drank the spirit 
to the dregs, to the great joy of Kasim Khan. Festivities [^sukhat] 
then began, and during twenty days they continued to indulge 
together in quaffing cups of the spirit himiz. The summer was 
just drawing to a close, and the Kazdk set out, by Kazim Khan’s 
orders, for winter quarters. Kdsim Khdu said: ” To go and 
attack the Shaibdni, at this time, would involve great difficulties. 
Men of the desert do not think of winter at this season [without 
oi'ders]. It is impossible. An expedition is not to bo thought of at 
this time.” Ho then dismissed his arrayand with the utmost 
courtesy and regard, ho bade the Khan farewell. Ho himself 
returned to his capital, while the Khan, much pleased with Kdsim 
Khan, returned to Andljdu. It was then autumn [tirmali]. A 
learned man, to commemorate! those events, discovered the 
chronogram ; Aahti-i-Kazdk, or “ Peace with the Kazdk” [919 a.h.] 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLES OF MAULAnA MUHAMMAD KAZf.’ 

At the time of Shah Ismail’s victory over Shahi P»eg Khan, and 
the anival of the Emperor in Samarkand, to lend his aid to the 
former, HazrafMauldnd had loft Samarkand and come to Andijan, 
as has been mentioned above. At the period of which 1 am now 
speaking, Hazrat Mauldna was living in the province of Farghdna, 

’ The Turki text says, literally: Ho excused his army from going against 
Tashkand. From the words, “Tlie summer was then drawing. ...” onwards 
to this point, the passage is obscure and iuvolvod, in all tlie texts. 
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and all the Amirs, of every degree, used to wait upon him, and 
profit by the blessing of his converse. I also took upon myself the 
duty of waiting on him frequently, and he continued to shower 
upon me the same kindly favours as ho had done when I was a 
child in TJratippa (at the time of the calamities in Bokhara); and 
by the blessing of which favours, I was rescued from that terrible 
abyss, all of which has been already explained. 

Hazrat Manlanu performed miracles and wonders. Among others 
was the following; One of iny father’s retainers, Sayyidim 
Kukildash, who was a disciple of Ilazrat MauUnil, was one day 
waiting on the latter. Ilazrat Maulaiui, seeing that he looked 
sad, (picstioued him [as to the cause]. Sayyidim Kukildash 
replied: “A certain person” (meaning mo) “has come from Hisar 
in the hopes of obtaining the Khnn’s daughter in marriage, and 
being thus raised to iho dignity of Kurkaui.^ All the Amirs aro 

’ The title here sjtoU Kurhdn^ is also written in n nninher of other wnys by t!io 
Miisulman authors. The <lifit*renco, as it appeal's in translntion. is in some cases 
only due to confusion of llio K with the O in the original text, for I’ersian and 
Turki writers tnako no dilFereiicG between these two letters. Tims the lirst 
syllable may be read Kur or Gur iudiflfurently, and in many instances tlie second 
syllable may also be read hdn or gdn, acairtling to choice, lint it frequently 
liappons that an author has written the second syllal'lo Man, and in this way 
has implied a totally diffexent moaning for the word. Knikiin, Onrkan, (mrgan, 
or Kurgan, would mean nothing in I'ersian or Tuiki, but in Mongol (trans- 
literatcd Khuryhtn in Kowalowski's dictionary) it means “ son-in-law,’* and the 
title is known to have been a Mongol one by origin. The matter has been much 
discussed, but with no vci-y definite result; though Dr. Erdmann lias come to 
the conclusion that there were two separato titles, and that when the word is 
met with under different spellings, in the best of the Persian and Turki 
histories, it is accountcul for by the author having used two separaic woxds, with 
a distinct purpose. Thus he inaiutains that Kurhan or Gurgan, etc., stands for 
‘son-in-law,’ ox for a prince who is allied by marriage with some “mighty 
monarch.” In this way—its Mongol sense—it is nsed. ho tells ns, by Itashid- 
nd-Din, ** who knows well how to draw the distinction.” lie also tells us that 
KurUdti or Gurgdn represents the Chinese expression Fu-ma, ami that the Amir 
Timur was called Tiuiur Fu-nui by the Chinese, because he married the daughlir 
of Chnn-ti, the ninth and last xraperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-ma, in fact, 
means ‘son-in-law ’ in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thus is a translatiou 
of the Mongol word; but Dr. Erdmann docs not mention his authority for tho 
statement tliat Timur married a Chinese princess In all probability he has 
found it in some of tho Musulman authors, for it is a stutement that several of 
them appear to have made, though there is good reason io believe tliat they 
were mistaken. Dr. iJretsehneider says that tins Ming annals u.'so for Amir 
Timor tlic title Fumu Tic-mu-r/i, and he goes on to remark: “Fn-ma is n 
Chinese term meaning‘son-in-law of the Chinese Emitcrdr.’ Dut the (’liincso 
chronicler docs' not mean to say that tho great Timur liad murricil a daughter of 
the Emperor of Chinn. Fu-ma lierc is a translation of tho Mongol title Gurhtin 
or Kurgan, which was bestowed only on the princes allied by inarriugo with tho 
house of Chingiz Khan, fn mixlern Mongol Khurghen means son-in-law.” lie 
then shows that, as a matter of fact, Timur never married a Chinese princess, 
notwithstanding the assertions of several writers to the contrary. “ I have not 
been able to find,” be continues, “ either iu the Yuan Shi or the Ming Shi, where 
lints of tho imperial princesses, under each reign, and their respective fausbirnds 
ate given, any corroboration of this suggestion. Tbe Zafar-namah, also, which 
notices nine wives of Timur, knows nothing about a Chinese princess among 
them.” Timur’s favourite wife was (aeeortling to the Za/ar-Ndma) one Sara! 
Mulk Khaniro, daughter of Kizitn Sultan, Khan of Tnrkistan and Mavara- 
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now «op|K)sed to thiti match, and it is difficult to carry through any¬ 
thing i^t tho Khan’s Amirs have set their faces against. This 
is the reason of my sorrow and dejection.” Hazrat MauUna then 
said: “I feel convinced that God has fore-ordained this union; 
therefore the efforts -of the Amirs can avail nothing. This marriage 
will certainly take place.” When Sayyidim returned, he repeated 
to me the words of Hazrat Maulana, and announced the good news. 
It was at this time that the Khan was away among the Kazak, hut 
a few days later he returned, and raised me to that dignity whidi 
Hazrat Mauland had foretold. Thus, in Rajah of the year 919 I 
was elevated to the rank of Kurkdn. 

uu-Nahr, who was a descendant of Chingiz. She was married to Timur in 13G9, 
and became the mother of Shah Knkli. Tho next year ho married anoth(*r 
Moghul princess, named Tukal Klianim, who was a daughter of Khizir Khwaja, 
Khan of Moghulietan, and was also a descendant of tho house of t'hingiz. 

But tho personages in Asiatic histeiy, to whom a title in the form OurkhuH is 
most generally applied, are tho kings of the Karii-Khitai or Si-liao; and moro 
especially to that one of the line (named Yc-liu Taishi) wlio made himself 
notorious in the early part of the twelftli century. In this instance, Kaehid'ud- 
Din, Abiil Ghuzi, Juvaini, Mirza Haidar, and Ahmad Razi, all agree in writing 
Gur-Khdn, and three of them explain the meaning of tho word to bo “ great ” or 
“ universal, king ”—-a translation which one of them (Abul Ohazi, p. .')0) derive 
from the Kara-Khitai lau^agc. There is this that is noticeable, however, in 
Abul Ghdzi: throughout his book, to whomsoever tho title is applied, ho (or liis 
translator, Desmaisons) Hp<dls Gur-Ktum; while Rashid-ud-Din (tumording to 
Erdmann) makes a distinction. Mirza Haidar also distinguishos between the 
two forms. He uses the word Kurlcdn as a title applied to sevcnil characters in 
his history, but in the passage under note here, he records that he himself, by 
marrying tho daughter of Sultan Said, Khan of Kaslighar, was raised to Iho 
dignity of a Kurlcdn; while only a few pages lator (p. 287) ho writes of the chief 
of the Kora-Khitai by the title of Gur~Khdn or Kur-Kltdn. 

It would appear, therefore, that there wore two titles iu use: but if this was the 
ease, how is it that wo dnd Shah Rukb, the son of Timur, styling himself on 
his coins Gurkhan, while those of his own son and successor, Ulugh Beg, aro 
struck with the form Kurlcdn (S. L. Poole, as below) ? These two princes were 
both descendants of Timur, who used Kurlcdn, and wlio could not possibly tmee 
any line of descent from the Gurlchans of the Kara-Khitai. At first sight,, this 
seems to be an objection to the opinion that there were two quite separate titles; 
but the evidence is so complete on tho other aide, that I do not think tlie coins 
of Shah Rukh need have much weight. In all probability the legend on them 
is a mere misrendering of the style Kurlcdn on the part of tho designer, who was 
very iwssibly ignorant of the word Kurkdn and its derivation, though well used 
to the employment of the title of Khdn in one form or another. 

If this be admitted, perhaps the most likely explanation of the matter is: that 
originally Kurkdn was a Mongol title used only for sons-in-law of tho Khaktin 
(first of Mongolia, and afterwards of China), whilo in later times, it was assuinod 
by all, or at any rate by many, (1) who married daughters of other reigning 
princes; or (2) by those who married dos(;oiuInnta of Chingiz Khan, though not 
actually his daughters; or (3) that when its trtio signification was once for¬ 
gotten, it became a mere honorific, and was porimps mtulo hereditsvry. My im- 
]>res8ion is that, as in the cose of Mirza Haidar, No. 1 of the above propositions 
is sufllcient to account for the manner in which t)ic title was used by Timur and 
his descendants, and by most others who assumed it. Indeed, if applied in that 
way, it would suit nearly every Khan or Amir in Central Asia, for most of them 
must have been able to take to wife the daughter of one ruler or another, and 
most likely did so. 

Thus Dr. Erdmann's opinion that thei-e were two separate titles, appears to be 
established, although the facts he brings in support of it may not be correct. 
One of these titles was of Mongol origin, and meant “ son-in-law ”; tho other. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SOME FURTHER DETAILS IN THE SAME CONNECTION. 

At the beginning of this book, in enumerating the offspring of 
SuUan Ahmad Khan, it was mentioned that the Khdn had four 
daughters. The third daughter, Muhibb Sultdn Khanim, ’on the 
death of [her fii-st husband] was married to his brother, Bnltan 
Mahmud Khan, who was martyred at Akhsi by order of Shdhi 
Bog Khain. Muhibb Snltan Khanim then remained with Kutuk 
Khanim, dauglitcr of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and who, after the 
devastation of Tashkand, was given to Jani Bog SultAn, as has 
been mentioned. After my uncle had risen up against Jdni Beg 
Sultan, and driven liim out of the province of Parghana, Muhibb 
Sultan Khanim separated from Kutuk Khanim, who was her cousin. 
On the Khan’s return to Andijan, she rejoined him. Of all his 
four sisters, the Khan loved her the best, so that when she oamo to 
him, he showed her the greatest regard and affection. The occasion 
of niy marriage was celebrated by magnificent baiKpiets and enteV' 
tainments, whicli wore remembered long after. 

That winter the Khan took up his winter-quarters at Pishkharan, 
a township of Akhsi. In the middle of the same season, Mir Ghuri 
Barlus, Governor of Akhsi, died a natural death, whereupon the 
Khan moved from Pishkharan to Akhsi, where he remained the 
rest of the winter. Early in the spring, Mir Ayub and the Moghuls 
who had been in Hisar, having been defeated by Ubaid Ullali 
Khan, as above related, came [to Farghana].^ The Khan gave 
Akhsi to Mir Ayub Begjik. 

Meanwhile, news was brought that the Uzbeg were approaching. 
The reason for their coming was that, the year before, Kasim Khan 
had advanced [and had again retired], but during the whole of 


probably of Kara-Khitaian, or perbaps Manchu origin, meant “ Great Khan.’* 
Botli seem to liave become familiar to Western writers about the same time—the 
twelfth century—and they, knowing nothing of the languages in which the 
words originate, tegan, in the course of time, when writing their histories, to 
confuse the two. ' 

la spoiling Iho words, I have adopted throughout the foim Kurh&n for tlio 
Mongol title, ns being the most exact and simple transliteration of it, ns it is 
foiiiul in the Tarikh-i-Raahidi os well us in other texts; while the Karo-Khitai 
title I have written with a G — Gur Khan—in order to distinguish it ns much as 
]K)S8iblo from tho otlier. (See Erdmann, TemudecUin der Unertchiitierliehe^ 
p. 580; Bretsclmcider, ii., pp. 256 -8; S. L. Poolo, Cat, Orient. Coin* in Brit. 
Mua., VII., p. XXX.; Abul Ghfizi, p. 50; Haft Ililim in Quatremfere's Not, et 
Extrait$, XIV'., p. 478). Klaproth, Berezin, Amyot, and innny other Orientaliste 
have dtsenssed this siibjoet, but there appears to be no necessity to lengthen this 
note by citing their views. 

‘ Or perhaps to Akhsi. 
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the Spring, the Uzbeg wore afraid [that he might advance again}. 
When winter set in, they were fearful lest Sh&h Ismail should come 
and avenge Mir Najm, [taking advantage of] the low state of the 
Amu. For these reasons they had, for a whole year, desisted from 
attacking the Shaibdni.^ When Shah Ismail returned to Irak, and 
Kasim Khan, likewise, went back to his original residence, and 
Babar Padishah fled to Kabul, there was nothing left for the 
Shaiban Uzbeg to attend to, but an expedition against the Khdn 
and Andijan. So that spring they set out in full force against 
Andijan. On hearing of this, the Kh4n left the province of 
Farghana [and went to Kashghar], as will be told. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OF SIiAh ISMAIL’s END. 

Fro:m the time when Shah Ismail came fi-om Irak and killed Shahi 
Beg Khan in Merv, he inspired great dread among the Sultans 
on all sides. Thanks to this dread, and with a little assistance 
from Shiih Ismail, the Emperor was able to meet and defeat- Hamza 
Sultan. After this, his fame spread in every direction, and 
following up his success, he subdued Bokhara and Samarkand 
[without difliculty], as has been related. When the Emperor a 
second time quitted Samarkand and retired to Hisar, [he asked 
Shah Ismail for help]. Shah Ismail, thereupon, sent him 60,000 
men \inder the command of Mir Najm. They were, however, 
defeated at Ghajdavan, all [the Emperor’s] arms and military 
accoutremonfs being lost [while Mir Najm perished}. On this 
account, [the Uzbeg] feared lest Shah Ismail should march into 
Mavara-un-Nahr to avenge Mir Najm. They had been expecting 
this event the whole 3'ear, and made no expeditions in any direction. 

At that period Shah Ismail returned to Irak, where he was 
attacked by the Sultan of Rum, Sultan Sdlim, with an army of 
several hundred thousand men. Shiih Ismail mot him with a force 
<’f d0,000, and a bloody battle was foi>ght, from which ho escaped 
with only six men, all thoro.st of his army having been annihilated 
by the Rumi. Siiltjin Salim made no further aggressions after this, 
but returned to Rum, while Shtih Ismail, broken and [with his 
forces] dispersed, remained in Irak. A short time after this event, 
he went to join his colleagues Nimmd and Pharaoh, and was sne- 

* Tlio Turin tmuslatnr wsrs the word Vzheg here instead of Shaihdni; but the 
meaning is the Shaibtin Uzhtujs. 
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ceeded by his son Shslh Tahmusp. This Shah, likewise, was on 
several occasions exposed to the kicks of the Bumi army; moreover, 
from fear of the Bumi ho was not able to maintain his accursed 
religion, nor uphold the evil practices of his father. He continues 
to sit on the throne of Irak down to the present day. 


CHATTEB XXXVIII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHAIBANI WHO HAVE UEfttNED IN SUCCESSION IN 
MAVARA-UN-NAHR, IX)WN TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

The Uzbeg Shaiban, in the beginning of the winter of the year 018. 
had killed Mir Najm and defeated the I’urkomans and the Emperor. 
In the spring of the same year they desisted from further aggres¬ 
sions on any side, being apprehensive both of Shah Isinail’s 
vengeance and Kasim Khan’s invasion [istild\ as has been ex¬ 
plained. But in the winter of 910 [1513], Shah Ismail returned to 
Irak to oppose Sultan Salim the Bumi, while Kusiui Khan in order 
to look to his own kingdom, went to Ubaira-Subaiia.* The minds 
of the Shaiban being now set at rest with regard to these two 
formidable enemies, TJbaid Tlllah Khan, near the end of the 
winter, set out for Hisar, delivered it from the tyranny of the 
Moghuls, and made an end of them, as mentioned before. In the 
spring of 920, the Shaiban marched against Andijan. On careful 
consideration, the Khan realised that in disputing over Andijan 
with the Uzbeg, there could result nothing but the dimness of 
trouble and ruin upon the mirror of his fortune. For those who 
had power to withstand them, had moved out of the Shaiban 
territory, and he who had offered them the stoutest resistance, 
namely Babar Padishah, having placed the foot of despair in the 
stirrup of despondence, had gone back to Kabul. He thought the 
wisest plan for him was to retire from the country, before the 
enemy andved. So the Khan set out for K&shghai', by way of 
Moghulistan. [Thus] the province of Farghaha was joined on to 
MavarA-un-Nahr [under the domination of the Uzbeg]. 

The dignity of Khan was,^ according to the old custom, vested 

' This name is transliterated os written, and thoroughly pointed, in tlio Turki 
Uoil. It is usually found in the form Ihir-Sibir, but other variants, such asAbart 
SAwt etc., are found among Musulman writings, while the Chinese, in the 
Yuan dynasty, used I-U-rh Mi-bi-rh. The double name was the ordinary term 
for Siberia, out there was also a Tatar town of in the sixteenth century, 
sitnated on the river Irtish, sixteen vetsts above Tobolsk. This place (as Bret- 
sdineider informs us) was tlie capital of the Tatar Khan, Kuchum, and was 
taken in 1581the Bussians under Yermak. (See Med. JZea., ii., 87 and 154.) 

* That is, after the death of Sliihi Beg Khan; see note, |>. 206. The best 
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iu the eldest Sultan, who was Kuchum Sultan, and the heir- 
apparent \Kaalfa\ was Suyunjuk Sultan, who however died before 
Kuohum Sult4n, when Jani Beg Sult4n became the heir-apparent. 
He followed Suyunjuk Sultan, and Euchum soon after journeyed 
along the same road. The Khanship now devolved upon Abu 
Said, son of Kuchum Khan, and on his leaving the throne of the 
Eh&nate vacant, Ubaid Ullah Khan sat in his place. From the 
year 911 down to the end of the reign of the last-mentioned Khan 
[Abu Said], he had, in reality, conducted the entire affairs of the 
State; and if he had chosen to assume the title of Khan, no one 
could rightfully have opposed him. Nevertheless [the Uzbeg] 
adhered to the old rule and conferred the Khanship upon the most 
advanced in years. After Aim Said, there remained no one older 
than [Ubaid Ullah] himself, and he therefore ascended the throne 
of the Khans, and continued to perfume the world with the sweet 
breezes of justice and the scent of right-dealing, until the year 946,^ 
when he bade this transitory earth adieu, and liis pure soul passed 
to the regions of the blessed. 

1 have neither seen nor heard speak of such an excellent ruler as 
ho, during the past hundred years. In the first place, ho was a 
true Musulman, religiously inclined, pious and abstinent; he also 
regulated all the affairs of religion, of the state, of the army, and of 
his subjects, in conforjuity with the ordinances of the Holy Law; 
never do \^iating from it one hair’s-breadth. He was pre-eminent 
for his valour and for his generosity. He wrote seven different 
styles of handwriting, but best of all he wrote the Nankhi. He 
made several copies of ihe Koi an and sent them to the two holy 
cities [Mekka and Medina]. He also wrote Nashh Taalik well, llo 
possessed the divans of the various Turki, Arabic and Persian poets. 
Ho was versed in the science of music, and several of his composi¬ 
tions are still sung by musicians. In short, he was a king endowed 
with every e.\cellence, and during his lifetime, his capital Bokhara, 
became such a centre of the arts and sciences, that one was 
reminded of Herat in the days of Mirza Sult4n Husain. Although 
both the Emperor and the Khan died before Ubaid Ullah Khan, 
and the account of the end of his days should have been given 
after their deaths had been recorded, yet since the stories of the 
Emperor and the Khan occupy much space, and since Ubaid Ullah 
Khan has no further connection with my story, 1 have summarily 
completed my account of him here. I shall have no I'urther 
occasion to refer to the Uzbeg in this history. 


account of the events briefly touched upon in this section, will bo found in 
chap. ix. of vol. ii. of Sir H. Howorth’a Sist. of the Mmgoh, where nil available 
sources of infomation have been laid under contribntion. 

‘ Tho year 946 began 19th May, l.'i39. Beo also Howorth, it, p. 723, for 
TJbaid Ullah’s death. 
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Said Khdn Quits Fargkdna 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BEASONS FOR SULTAN SAID KHAn QUiriTNG FAROUANA AND KErAllUNa 

TO kAshghar. 

In the summer of the year 920, the Uzbog Shaiban who were in 
Tashkand, advanced under the command of Sujunjnk Khdn, against 
Andijan. When the Eh&n learnt this, he convened a meeting of 
all his Amirs and councillors, and they discussed what were the 
wisest steps to take in the matter. They tried to foresee the 
final issues of things, and were plunged in the ocean of meditation. 
[At last] my unole said: **The neighbouring Sultans are not 
inclined to sacrifice their reputation, and have gone to look after 
their own affairs. Our numbers are not sufficient to compete with 
the Sbaibani, nor are our armaments equal to theirs. If we offer 
their legions fight, however zealous and loyal we may be, we shall 
only be as men with broken weapons, and a defeat will not mean 
the destruction of one particular person, but will result in constant 
disputes and continual fighting. If, by some strange chance, 
matters should turn out otherwis**, they will have to make 
reparation for what has gone before, and all their power will be 
destroyed. Such an advantage we should turn to account. We 
shall be able to make no reparation for what has passed. Nor will 
any amount of binding make that breakage whole.^ 

“ The province of FarghAna is the territory and ancient dwell¬ 
ing-place of the Chaghatki. The Shaibani have deprived them of 
it by force and violence. We have become the guardians of the 
ChaghatA.i country. Now that all the Sultdns, in general, and the 
Chaghatai Sultans in particular, have given up the contest, it 
would be absurd for us to engage in this dangerous affair on their 
account. If you wish to be on the safe side and consider the wisest 
plan, then block up the path of war and follow the road of flight, 
before the borders of this kingdom have been darkened by the 
dust of the enemy’s army. Let our reins be drawn towards 
Moghnlistan, which is the old home of the Moghuls; this will tend 
to the consolidation of the State. And yet another fact must be 
taken into consideration: namely, that Mirza Aba Bakr, in the 
face of [the Khan's] victorious host, is like a wounded quawy, for 
has he not once before fought a pitched battle, at Tutluk, and been 
defeated ? If we enter his province, and if he keeps a brave heart, 
ho will probably again offer battle, and fighting with him will be 
an easy matter in comparison with fighting the Uzbeg. In fact, 

* Down to this ^int, nearly the whole of this speech is obscure in meaning 
and the translation doubtful. 
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there will be little to fear and much to g;ain. Another point that 
ought to count in favour of this plan is that the Mirz& is over 
sixty years of age, and he has reigned close on fifty years. The 
Almighty has, during forty years, suffered him to exercise tyranny. 
The time has probably now come for his day of oppression to 1^ 
changed to the night of annihilation. Moreover, he has cast aside 
all his own Amirs, and has neglected the leaders of his army, 
setting up in their places a number of mean people of low birth, 
who, by reason of their lack of judgment and small intelligence, 
stand in great fear of him. Therefore, we ought to direct all our 
energies, devote all our strength, to the conquest of Kdshghar. 
Haply the opener of all gates will open to us the gate of victory. 
Finally, Mirza Abd Bakr’s men, who wore my companions in the 
service of my brother, when they see me in your train, will 
probably return to me. And they will be a substantial assistance 
to us in conquering Kashghar. 

“ Although Mirza Abd Bakr is my own brother, (Verse) .... ray 
loyalty and devotion are to the Khan alone: and any head that 
will not bow to him, verily will I bring it down, though it bo 
that of my own brother. In my devotion to the Khan, no such 
consideration as a tie of brotherhood shall stand in the way. In 
the Mirza’s downfall, I now recognise the establishment of the 
Khan’s prosperity. If my plan is approved, let it bo at once 
proceeded with.” 

When my uncle had finished his speech, the Khan, who had 
been listening with evident satisfaction, began to praise and 
commend him, saying : “ My thoughts have for a long time been 
occupied with such considerations; but in our discussions, all the 
suggestions made have been either impossible or inexpedient. 1 
find your plan most reasonable, and preferable to any other. My 
opinion is the opinion of Sayj’id Muhammad Mirza. If any one 
has anything further to say on the matter, let him speak.” All 
the Amirs were unanimous in their agreement, and began to 
approve my uncle’s suggestion. 

Being all of one mind, the Khan, in the month of Rabi-ul-avval, 
of the aforesaid year,^ left Farghana before Suyunjuk Khiin had 
entered it, and marched towards Kashghar by way of Moghulistan. 
At this time Mirza Abd Bakr executed a very surprising work, the 
truth of which is attested by all who were in Kashghar at the 
time, and I myself have seen and measured the building . . . .® 
Now, he had destroyed the ancient citadel of Kashghar a long time 
before, as well as its suburbs, and had carried the inhabitauts oft’ 
to Yarkand, while he had turned several inhabited places into 
cultivated fields. When he heard of the Khan’s approach, he 

» Rabi I., 020, or May, 15H. 

^ Hera six linos have been much condensed, and n repetition omitted. 
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commanded a fort to be built on the banks of the Eiver Tuman. I 
have taken the dimensions of that fort several times. It may 
inoludo about fifty more or loss, and its height in some places 
is twenty laiata gaz.^ The circumference of the towers at each 
angle is more than thirty gaz. On the ramparts, in most places, 
four horsemen can ride abreast. This huge fort was constructed 
in seven days, which is, of course, a roost extraordinary feat, and 
confirms what has been said above, of Mirzd Abu Bakr’s power and 
activity. It is now necessary to give some account of Eashghar. 


CHAPTER XL. 

DESCRIPTION OF KASHGHAK. 

Kashgiiar is an old and famous town® In former times the 
Sultans of Eashghar were of the family of Afrasiab the Turk, 
whom the Moghuls call Buglia Eban. Ilis genealogy is as follows: 
Afrasiab, son of Pish, son of Dad Nashin, son of Tur, son of 
Afaridun. It is thus given in the Tarilch-i-Ouzida^ which has 
copied from tlie Mujma-ut-Tavdrikh^ of Khwaja Rashid-ud-Din 
Fasl Ullah. In some other histories the descent is traced yet 
further. But God alone knows the truth. 

Among the Sultans of Eashghar was a certain Satuk Bughru 
Ehan, who was converted to Islam in his early years. During his 
occupation of the throne, he brought over the whole country of 
Eashghar to the true faith. After his death, several of his 
descendants ruled in Eashghar, and even in Mavara-un-Nahr, until 
the conquest of Chingiz Ehan. 

' The ordina^ gaz, ob we have seen (notes, pp. 58 and 256), probably measured 
about 26 to 28 iuches. The matd gaz, or gaz for measuring goods or effects, may 
liavo differed slightly from otlier gaz in use, but probably one will suit ns well «h 
nuothcr for Mirza Haidar's loose statements. The jarib is a land measure, 
generally said to be equal to GO square ells, or tar; but the value of the zar is 
very uncertain. At the present day, in Persia, it is equal to about 40 iuvhcs. 
Col. .Turrett shows that it is taken to mean the same as the Tandh of Persia, and 
the Bigah of India, but that its value differs greatly according to locality and 
different historical periods. In Akbar's time it was Used at 8600 lldhi gaz; 
while the standard Bigah in the north-west provinces of Bengal, contains nowa¬ 
days 3025 square yards, or of an acre. (^Ain-i-Ahhari, ii., p. 61.) 

* The word used here is ehahr, or town. In the following paragraph the 
author speaks of the “ country of Kashghar,” and it may be remarked that ho 
employs the name Kiishgliar indiscriminately for the town, for the province, and 
for the whole of Eastern Turkistan as far cast os Chilish, or Karoshahr. In most 
instances his meaning is obvious, but in many others it is not so clear, and in 
these I have usually added either a word in parenthesis, or a brief note by way of 
elucidation. 

* Usually called the .lami-ut-Tavdrihh. 
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[Tdi YAng Khan fled from Chingiz Khan. Kuahltik, son of Tdi 
Yang Kh&n] took K4shghar from the vassals of the Gur Khan of 
Kara Khitai, who had himself taken it from the vassals of the 
descendants of Afrasiah. At that time Sultan Osman, of that 
family, was ruling in Samarkand and in the neater part of 
Mavard-tm-Nahr. What passed between him and ithwarizm Shah 
is to be found in every history.^ 

The rebellion of Kushluk and the conquest of Kashghar by the 
Moghuls, I have copied froin the Jahdn-Kmhdiy as it stands [there]. 

■ Taken separately, Mirza Haidar’s facts are, in the main, correct, but his 
account is confusing. He derived his knowledge from books, and has stated it 
imperfectly. The “family of Afrasidb the Turk” may, ^rhaps, be more 
properly called the dynasty of the llaJc Khana, who were, according to the 
best authorities, Uighurs. Some writers prefer to call them the KdrdkJtdni, after 
the title said to have been adopted by the first Musulman chief among tliem. 
Afrosiab himself (otherwise Bughd, or Buku, Khan) was probably a mythicni 
personage, but the Uighur dynasty that bears his name was, no doubt, an ancient 
one, of purely Turk! origin. It only takes a place as a practical factor in history, 
however, with the reign of Satuk Bughra Enan, who was the first to become a 
Musulman. Sdtuk Bughra is said to have ruled ovdr allTurkistan (Eastern and 
Western) as far east as the borders of China, while shortly before his death, about 
the end of the tenth century, he is reported to have captured Bokhara. His 
capital was Kashghar, then called Urdukand; but not long after his death, his' 
descendants would seem to have moved the seat of government to Baleisdghun. 
His immediate successor appears to have taken the title of IlaJc Khan, or “ Great 
King ” or “ Sovereign,” wnich seems to have been perpetuated in that of the 
dynasty, though it is often wrongly written TlrKhan. This Hak Khan (perhaps 
Nasr by ncnne) conquered Mavara-un-Nahr about 1008, drove out the Samani 
rulers, and established his authority over the country. The date of his death 
does not appear to be recorded, but he is said, in some accounts, to have been 
succeeded by his brother Toglian Khan, who is known to have bwn reigning at 
Balasaghun in 1018. He, again, was succeeded by Arslan Khan I.; then 
followed Kadir Khan, then Arslan 11., and then a second Bughra, who was in 
power in the year 1070; but there may have been others between those named 
here. Whether the second Bughra was immediately succeeded by one Mahmud 
Khan is not clear, but we learn, at any rate, that a Khan of that name was ruler 
of the XJighui;-Ilak kingdom about the year 1124, when the Gur Khrin of the 
Karakhitai invaded Eastern Turkistan and conquered it, together with Bala- 
saghun, and perhaps also Western Turkistan. At about this date, the Uighur 
kingdom is represented os coming to an end. But the Karakhitai do not appear 
to have disturbed Mavaru-im-Nahr, which, as a part of the Uighur dominion, was 
administered by vassals or tributary Biiltans. These Sultans continued to govern 
till 1213, when the last of them, named Usms'm, w'as killed by Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah, who took possession of the country, and held it until he was 
himself ousted, shortly afterwards, by Chingiz Khan, with tho Uighurs ns his 
allies. 

Thus, dating only from Sutuk Bughra Khan, this Musulman Uighur dynasty 
nourished in Turkistan for nearly a century and a half,' and in Mavara-un-Nahr 
for over two centuries; but their history, as we hove it, is somewhat uncertain if 
not contradictory. • 

As regards the habitat of this nation, the author of the Tahdhdt-i-Ndiiri says 
that tho Afnisiabi Turks under tho Hak Khans, or Afrasiabi Alahks, occupietl 
the tracts about Kdyalik and Balasaghun until dispossessal by tlie Karakhitai. 

Dr. Bretschneider may l)e consulted for a brict account of tho link Khans, 
which he appears to have derivctl from the KdmU-iU-Tai-drilih of Ibn-ul-Athir 
(1160-1233 A.D.). Dr. Bellow has published a full summary of the earlier history 
of the same dynasty, extracted from the TcaMra-i-SuHan Sdtuh Bughra, a work, 
however, which he evidently mistrusts. Mr. S. Lane Poole gives a brief sketch 
of their history, and a list, as far ns tt can be authenticated, of the Khans ; and 
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Extract from the Jdhdn Kushdi. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JAHAN-KUSHA.1. 

When Chingiz Khan carried his victorious arms into the countries 
of the East, Kushluk, son of Tai Yang Khan, fled hy way of Bish 
Bdligh, to the country of the Gur Khan. He wandered about 
among the hills, in great want, while those tribes who had accom¬ 
panied him l)ecame scattered. Some people say that he was 
captured by a body of the Gur Khan’s soldiers, who led him before 
their chief; another story is that he went and presented himself 
of his own accord. Ho at any rate remained some little time at 
the court of the Gur Khan. Sultan Muhammad Khwdrizm Shah 
rose in revolt against the Gur Khan, while other Amirs in .tlio 
eastern quarter, rebelled also, and put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Emperor of the world, Chingiz Khdn, by whose 
favour they obtained immunity from the evil acts of the Gur Khdn. 
Kushluk then said to the Gur Khan: “ My tribes are very 
numerous, and are scattered over all the territory of Imal, Kiydk,l 
and Bish Baligb, where they meet with opposition from every one. 
If you will allow me, I will cause them to assemble and with their 
assistance [I will bring the rebels again under your authority]. 
Thus will I help the Gur Khan; and I will not in any way 


lastly, Major Baverty, in his translation of the Tabdkdt-i-Ndeiri, furnishes a long 
list of Ilak Khans, together with much comment, but ho does not montion his 
authorities. All these lists differ us to names and dates. 

The word Ilk or llak. Dr. Terrieii de Lacouperio informs us, meant Sovereign, 
It was a title first used by a Prince of the Tnktteh, and was revived by the Uighur 
Khans of Turkiston, who used it from the middle' of the tenth century till the 
year 1213. Subsequently, it was revived a second time by the Mongols in 
Persia; Hulaku having changed his own title of Khan, which ho had held 
daring tlie reign of Mangu Kad.n, for llak Khan, under the reign of Kublai 
Ka&n. The form Il-Khan, often said to mean “ Khan of the DyAt ”—the lU or 
Mbee —is therefore erroneous. (See Bretschneider, Med. Bee., i., pp. 252-3; 
Bellew, Yar. Bept, pp. 121-30; S. L. Poole, Muham. Dyn., pp. 132 and 134-5; 
Baverty, pp, 900-10; Lacouperic, Babylonian and Orient. Hecord, Dec., 1888, 
p. 13.) 

' In the Persinn texts this name may be read Kabdk, Katdk, or KiydJt, but the 
Turk! reads consistently Kiydk, so I have adopted that form. ’^If it is correct, 1 
think there is no doubt that the Kaydlik of some ancient writeis, and the Gadac 
of Bubruk, is the place intended. It was situated, according to the most trust¬ 
worthy critics, to the south-west of the Imil river, and near the modem Kopdl, 
and in this position would accord well with what is known of the localities of 
Kushluk’s tribes—the Naimdns, or properly the NaimAn-Uighurs; i.e., the 
Kight'Uighurs. (Sec Yule, Cathay, p. 576; P. M. Schmidt in Zeitechrift der 
G^lt. fur ErdJiunde, Berlin, 1888, xx., Bd., Heft 3, pp. 201-5; Bret- 
schueider, i., p. 230. Alsu Schuyler, i., p. 405; Valikbanon in Jtimiam in 
C. Asia, pp. 62 and 527; and D’Ohsson, ii.,p. 616, who quotes VAsdf to the ^ect 
that in 1301 Kayalik was on the frontier, between the territories of Kaidu and 
the KhakAn, though there is nothing to indicate where this frontier actually 
was.) 
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deviate from his commands.” With such flattery and deceit did 
he throw the Gur Khan into the well of pride. Then having 
loaded him with gifts, he begged that the title of “ Kushlnk Khan ” 
might be bestowed on him. The Gur Kh4n accepted the gifts and 
gave him the title he desired, whereupon, quick as an an'ow shot 
from a bow, Kushluk left the territory of the Gur Khan and came 
to the country of Imal and Kiyak. When the report of the 
invasion of Kushluk got abroad, Tuktai, who was one of the 
Makrit Amirs, had fled and joined Kushluk. This was before the 
rumours of the comiuests of tho Emperor of the world, Chingiz 
Khdn, had been spread abroad. And wherever they went, they 
were joined by bands of men, with whom they conducted forays— 
plundering and burning as they came and went. 

When they heard of the successes of Muhammad Khwarizm 
Shdh, they sent numerous ambassadors to persuade him to attack 
the Gur Khdn from the west. Kushluk, at the same time, was to 
attack him fj om the east, so as to bring him out of the centre [of 
his dominions]. [The conditions were that] if Sultan Muhammad 
Khwdrizm Shdh should be the first to gain a victory, Almdligh, 
Khotan and Kdsbghar, which were in Kushluk’s kingdom, should 
be ceded to him; but if, on the other hand, Kushluk should have 
the first success, Kara Khitdi as far as Findkand should be delivered 
over to him. These conditions having been agreed upon, a treaty 
was concluded between them. (Findkand means Shahrukhia.y 
Thus the two armies set out for Kara Khitdi from opposite direc¬ 
tions. Kushluk arrived before Sultan Muhammad Khwdrizm Shdh 
[and defeated the Gur Khdn], since the army of this Sultdn was 
more distant. Then, having plundered his treasury, which was at 
Uzkand, he proceeded to Baldsakun, where the Gur Khdn himself 
vras, and a pitched battle was fought at Jinuj,^ in which Kushluk 
was, however, defeated, and most of his men being worn out \kufta] 

’ TIio texts throughout this extract from the Jahdn Ktuhai are corrupt and 
obscure. la this instance the name is spelled in one text Shahr-KhiaJi, in another 
Shahr-KaJi, and so on. I have no doubt, however,that Shahrukhia is meant; for 
ShaJirukhiOt Qb we learn from the Zafar-Ndma, was founded by Timur, on the 
ruins of the ancient Finakand, towards the end of the fourteenth century. The 
author of the JaJidn Kuahai, however, died in 687 A.R., or about a hundred years 
before any such place os Shahrukhia had come into existence! The inference, 
therefore, is that the tentence, “ FinaJtand means jSdaAVMdto,” is an interpolation, 
either by Mirza Haidar, or by a copyist, wlnle the bad spidling of the latter name 
is due to the interpolator. See Petis, Timur Bes, iv., p, 207. Also Baber, p. 1. 

It may be added here that the forms Findkand, FinaJeat, and Binakat, denote, 
without doubt, one and the same place, as Sodik Ispahan! (p. 78) expressly notes 
tiint Bituikat was also called Shahrukhia. 

^ By variations in pointing, tlie name here written Jinuj may become Jinhuj or 
Chinbuj; it may therefore be taken to stand for the Chinbudje of D’Ohsson 
(i., p. 168), where this episode is alluded to. It was the name of a river in 
Turkistan, according to Bretsohneider (i., p. 231), bnt if near BaMsiighun, it must 
have been in the extreme north-eastern quarter of that territory—near the iippor 
left tributaries of the Clm; for it was among these streams that Uahiea|^iu« 
(or p(‘rhfli« better Baliisakun) was most probably situated. 
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ho retired and set abont reorganiBing his army. He heard that 
the Gur Khan had returned from his war with Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarizni Shah, and had been ill-treating the people of the 
province; also that the army had returned to its own country. 
Then, like lightning from a cloud, he rushed out to meet him, and 
having seized his followers, brought his kingdom and his array 
under his own power; he then demanded one of his daughters in 
marriage. Now the tribe of Naiman were mostly Christians 
[Torsd],* and when he took that daughter in marriage, he made 
her abandon Christianity and become an idol worshipper. 

After Kushluk had firmly established himself on the throne of 

' The word Tarm is rendered Chriatian here, as its most probable signification 
'when applied to the Naimans. It was a term, however, that was used for 
Buddhists, for Zoroastrians, and for idolaters. Porhaps also, among Musulmans, 
it may have meant any non-Musulman religion. There is much evidence to 
show that Xcstorian Christianity was prevalent among the Kaimdns in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, as well as among other Uighiirs, though it cannot perhaps 
1)0 said for certain, as Juvaini is made to do in the translation at this place, that 
they were “ mostly Christians.” It is possible that his meaning may hnvo been 
that they were mostly Buddhists ; he, at any rate, cannot have applied the word 
to idolaters, as the succeeding sentence proves—the woman was made to abandon 
tho religion called Taraa and become an idolater. Tlius, so inucli stands out 
clearly in this passage—that Fire-worship not being in question with the 
Nainidns, Tana cannot stand for any religion except Christianity or Buddhism. 
But Buddhism and idolatry are frequently regarded as one and the same by 
Musulmans, and called by tlio same name, so that if it could l)e regarded as 
probable that Juvaini took this view, there would remain no other translation 
for Tana than Christian. On all considerations, therefore, it is probable that the 
words Christian and Christianity render the author’s meaning in these passages, 
and hence they become an important contribution to the evidence (1) that tlie 
Naimans were, indeed, “ mostly Christians,” and (2) to the fact that the lerin 
Tarsa was used for Christianity. 

Dr. Bretschuc-idcr remarks tliat the Archiinandrato Palladius (in a Itnssian 
publication) states that “ Tie Sie is the Chinese transcription of the word Tarsa, 
used by tlie Persians since tlio time of the Sassanidcs to designate the Christians, 
and sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and Magi. The name of Tarse is 
applied expressly to the kingdom of the Yogurs (Uighurs) by Haithon, the 
Armenian, in his account of the kingdoms of Asia (beginning of the fourtoenth 
century). John of MonteCorvino, in a letter written at Peking about the same 
time, speaks of Tarsic characters, meaning evidently Uighiu letters.” Thus the 
name was applied also to the Uighurs as a nation, but probably only on account of 
their Christianity or Buddhism—for both religions were prevalent among them. 

D'Obsson states that in the Jahdn Vvus/tat, Juvuiiii explains that the Cliristiaiis 
(thirteenth century) were culled by the ISlongols Arcaoun [Arghuii], whih' 
Buddhist monks were known us Touines. He also says that Bubruk speuks of 
tlie Buddhists generally as Touitiiens, and adds that Touin is in reality the 
Mongol name for Buddhist eeclesiasties. He quotes, moreover, the Arineiiian 
writer Orpelian, to the eflect that the Christians were known as Arkhaioun 
[Arghun]. Tlicsc designations point to a well-.understuod difference between 
Christianity and Buddhism among tlie Mongols, but this may not have been the 
case among .Musulmans. The term Arghun is now used in Ladak to mean a 
“ halt-breed,” and it was so used also in the time of Polo in North-Western China. 
'I'he real meaning of the word, in Turki, is “ fair” (complexioned),and is said to 
liuve been eurrent in Mongol as well as Turki, in the Middle Ages; but it was 
by no means always applied to ChristiaDs. A full discussion of the term Arghun 
will be found in Yule’s Marco Polo, i., pp. 279 seqq. (See also D'ObsBOii, ii., 
p. 264; Bemusnt’s Nnnv. Melanges, ii., p. 198.) 

As regards the country known as Tarse or Tarsia, the reduced facsimile of the 
Catalan map in Y'ule’s tJathay shows, in large letters, a kingdom called Tarsia, 
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Extract from tke Jahdn Kushai. 

Kara he fought several battles with him [the Gur Kh4n ?] 

at J4,m Baligh,^ and finally he 8uri)ri8ed the Gur Khan on his 
hunting grounds, when having captured him, he put him to death. 

The chief men of Kashghar and Khotan had also become hostile. 
The Gur Kh4n had imprisoned the son of the Kh4n of K4shghar. 
[Kushluk] now set him at liberty and sent him back to Kdshghar. 
But the Amirs declined him, and before he had placed his foot 
within the city, they put him to death between the gates. At the 
time when the corn was ripe, Kushluk sent his army to eat or bum 
it. When the inhabitants had been deprived of three or four 
quarters of their income [daMZ] and corn, a famine broke out. 
The people of Kashghar suffered great distress, and had therefore 
to submit. After that, Kushluk marched away with his army. 
And his soldiers used to lodge in the houses of the people of 
Kashghar and mix with their families, so that [the Kashghari] 
had no homes left. [His troops] practised every form of violence 
and wickedness. They did everything to encourage idolatry, and 
no one was able to prevent them. They next went to Khotan, 
which they captured, and compelled all the inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts to abandon the religion of Muhammad, 
giving them the choice of becoming either Christians or idolaters. 
[Arabic quotation from Koran . . . .] Verily God is forgiving and 
merciful. Having adopted the garments of sin, the cry of the 
Muazzin and the confession of the Unity of the God of Believers 
was no longer heard. The mosques were closed and the schools 
abandoned. One day they conducted the Imams of Khotan out 
into the plains and began to argue with them. Among their 
number was Imam Ala-ud-Din of Khotan. He was asked questions 
and gave answmrs, and at length they hanged him up over the 
door of a college. Of this matter I shall speak presently. After 
this, the faith of Islam having lost all its splendour, the darkness 
of evil spread over all the servants of God, and they raised their 
supplications to heaven. [Five couplets in Arabic . . . .] The 
arrow of their entreaties reached the target, and God heard and 
answered them. 

When Kushluk was sotting out to attack the kingdoms of 

but the distortf'd f:;eoeraphy of the times, renders any location of the region on a 
itiodern map impossible. Ilaithon of (Jorigos, the historian (Mr. Warren tolls ns 
in his notes to Mandeville'a Travds) expressly says that the kingdom of Torse was 
the land of tlie Uighurs, and that it adjoined Tangut on the west. Tt can, 
however, hardly be said to be so placed on the Catalan map. (See Mandeville, 
p. 211. and note, p. 125.) 

* This place stood on the north of tlie Tian Shan mountains, between 
Bishbalik (the modern Urumtsi) and the Manas river. It is frequently 
mentioned in this position, under the names of Chamj-ba-la and Jam]-ba-li, 
by tlio Chinese travellers of the thirteenth century, whoso narratives have been 
so ably translated and elucidated by Dr. Bretschneider. Tt is also mentioned by 
King Haithou of Little Armenia in the account of his homeward journey from 
Mongolia. (See Bretschneider, i., pp. (57, IGO, etc.; ii., p. 32.) 
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Chingiz Khan, the latter sent a body of Nuin ^ to check Kushluk’s 
evil progress. He [Kushluk] was, at that time, in Kashghar. 
The chief men of Kashghar related that when [the Nnin] 
arrived, and before they had drawn np in line, Kushluk turned 
his back and fled, while the regiments that arrived one after 
the other, of the Moghuls [az Moghulaii], demanded nothing 
of them but news of Kushluk. They Siinctioned the “ call to 
prayer ” [ TaMnr] and the prayers [ Uzaii] ; and they issued a pro¬ 
clamation in the town, that every one might practise his own 
religion. The advent of those people was held to be an act of 
mercy and bount}’^ from the Almighty. When Kushluk fled, 
every one who lived in a Musulmdn town or house, suddenly 
disappeared, like quicksilver; and the Moghul army went in 
pursuit of Kushluk. Wherever he halted, they came up behind 
him and drove him on', like a mad dog, Tintil they reached the 
frontier of Badakhshan, which is called Darazukhdn. 

When he arrived at Sarigh Chupan, he missed the road, and 
entered a valley that had no egress. There happened to be a 
party of Badakhsbani hunters in those hills, and when they saw 
[the fugitive party] they went towards them, while the Moghuls 
advanced from the other side. The valley being rough, the 
Moghuls found walking difficult, and came to an agreement witli 
the hunters, sayung: “ This band, namely Kushluk and his 
followers, have escaped from us; if you will capture them and give 
them over to us, we will do them no harm.” iSo they went and 
surrounded [Kushluk] and his party, and having bound him, 
delivered him up to the Moghuls, who cut off his head and carried 
it away with them. The Badakhshani, having found endless 
booty and precious stones, returned. 

How clear it is that no one can over be victorious who opposes 
the religion of Ahmad and tho Holy Law of Muhammad; while 
he who promotes it becomes more successful day by day ! 

' Tills sentence, again, is without doubt a corruption. All flie texis have 
i Nuin,** and no other reading seems possible. Nuin ^\ould represent tho 
well-known Mongol rank or title, Noyan (meaning general, or commander of 
10,000): but there could not have been a body or assembly of Noyans, a.i the 
word jam* implies. The sentence should reail, probably, that a force under one 
Ckahah, or Jdbah, Noyan, was sent, etc. 'flio episode is to bo found described in 
most of the Musulman bistoiies. and'is always given in this way . thus the Haft 
Jhlim (Quatrcmcre, Not. et Extr,, xiv., p. 478) says that Chingiz “emvoyn Djeheh 
Nmiian.’* Abul Ghazi (p. 102) has Tdiepe-Noian. The Habib-us-Suyiir (in 
I’riee’s Muhd. History, vol. ii., p. 496) has JltMah Noyan, though Price adds in 
n note, that the word is pointed Jalibah; while D’Ohsson, citing, apparently, 
Jtfuhid-ud-Din, says that “ 20,000 hommes sous les ordres de Noyan TcIiehC*’ wern 
sent. This Noyan Chabah was u famous general of Ching z Khan s, and hi.s 
name frequently occurs in connection with tho Mongol conquests. Dr. Bellow 
(Ynrl'avd Report, p. 179) gives the meaning of Noyan as ‘‘a Kalraak noble.” 
8ir H. Howorth says that among the Mongols and Kalmaks it means “ a prince 
or any member of the Royal family; ” also that, accordinj' to Quatremere, it is 
the title of a leader of a Umdn, or division of 10,009 men (iii., p. 152). 
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CHAPTER XLir, 

THE MA.BTYEDOM OF IMAM AlI-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD OP KHOTAN, AT THE 

HANDS OP KU8HLDK. 

When Kusliluk conquered Kashghar and Khotan, he changed from 
the religion of Jesus to the practice of idolatry, and the rest of the 
people he caused to abandon Hanifism and become fire worshippers. 
He changed the lights of the true path into the darkness of 
unbelief, and the service of the all merciful into the serfdom of 
Satan. . . ^ 

Thus far, I have copied from the Tdrikh-i-Jahdn-Kuahdi. 

After Chingiz Khan had subjugated the whole of Kdshghar, he 
went and set his mind at rest with regard to the affairs of Iran 
and Turan—nay, rather of the whole world.^ He then returned to 
his capital and divided all his kingdoms among his four sons. We 
learn from the MuJma-ut-Tavdrikh of Rashidi and from the Guzida 
(the former entering into detail, the latter giving it in brief), that 
the whole of the Dasht-i-Khizr and [Dasht-i]-Kipchak, whose 
boundaries are Rum, the ocean [Muhit] Mavara-un-Nahr, and 
Moghulistan, was given to his eldest son, Juji Khan. Moghulistdn, 
Kara Khifcdi,^ Turkistdn and Mdvard-un-Nahr to Chaghatdi Khdn. 
To Tuli he gave the whole of Khitdi, while his original seat of 

‘ About one folio and a half of text is omitted Iiero, as it has no bearins; on 
the liistory. It eonsists chiefly of Arable phrases, etc., and is, like the rest of the 
extract from the Johan Kusftai, very corrupt and, in places, unintelligible. 

It may be mentioned here that in the British Museum there is only one copy of 
the Tarthh-i-Jahdn^Kuihai, and that one, Mr. Boss informs me, is so corrupt 
tliat he is unable to make much use of it. It might perhaps have been advan* 
tageous, had a good copy been obtainable, to translate Mirza Haidar’s extraid 
direct from the original, as was done with the Zafar-Ndma in Fart I.; bat Mr. 
lines found this impossible. On the other hand, a new translation of this section 
of the Jahdn-Kuihai is not of great importance, seeing that the subj^t matter 
has upppared already in many other works—European as well as Asiatic—and 
has been weli elucidated by able Orientalists. In fact, on the particular subject 
of the transactions of tlie Kura Khitai and tlie Naiman, etc., it is constantly used 
as an authority, although no trunslatioi) of the whole work, into any European 
language, has yet been made. The author, Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Mulk, known as 
Juvaini, was born in Kborasaii in 624 or 625 a.h., and died 681. Hu wont on a 
mission to the Court of Mangu Khakan at Karakorum about 647 (or 1240 A.D.), 
nnil thus had, himself, Iraveilcd through the countries on which he wrote. He 
is probably, therefore, a good authority on all matters relating to the tribes, tlio 
geography, etc., of these regions in the twelfth and tbiiteentb centuries. For a 
full account of Iiialife and book, see Fundgmben deg Orients (Mines de I’Orient), 
i., pp. 220-2:34. 

* Meaning that ho coui]uerod Iran and Turan, an<l the whole world. 

* While at p. 152, the autltor makes Moghulistan coincide with Kara 
Khitai, he here distinguishes between them. The matter, however, has been 
explained in the Intrtrauution; the mention, here, of two countries, may be 
regarded merely as one of the ordinary inconsistencies or loose expressions, iu 
which the book abounds. 
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govorumoiit, that its to say Karakoram and the Kalmuk [country] 
ho entrnuted to UkUi. In the same manner ho distributed his 
army and his Araim; and in that division, the Dughlat fell to tho 
lot of Cbaghatai, who entrusted to them Mangaldi Suyahy which 
means ** facing the sun ” [Aftdb rui].^ This country is bounded by 
Shash, Chalish, Issigh Kul and Sarigh Uighur; and on the confines 
of these four limiting provinces are situated Kashghar and Ehotan. 
The particular Dughlat who was established in this kingdom, was 
Amir Biibdaghan,^ in whose family it remained, from father to son, 
until the time of Mirza Aba Bakr. The Jdm-i-Giti Numdi ^ says 
that Kashghar is tho most important town of the Turks, and goes 
on to describe several objects in it, of which now no trace remains. 
Among other things it says is, that people used to carry clothing of 
ermine [Knkurri] and squirrel [Sinjdb] from Kdshghar to all parts. 
But nowadays there are no such [animals] to be found there. 

Kashghar is bounded on the north by the mountains of Moghul- 
istan, which stretch from west to the east, and from them rivers 
flow towards the south. Those hills extend from Shash, on one 
side, to beyond Turfan [on the other], their extremities reaching 
into the land of the Kalmak, which quarter none but tho Kalmak 
themselves have seen, or know anything about. I have questioned 
some of those who have seen something of that country, but t can 
recall nothing of what they told mo, which would bo worthy of 
mention in this book. Moghulistdn will [afterwards] he described 
shortly. From Shiish to Turfan is throe months’ journey. On tho 
west side of Kiishghar is another long mountain range, of which 
the mountains of Moghulisttin are an olf-shoot [mumhaih]. This 
range runs from north to south. I travelled on those mountains 
for six months without coming to their extremity. They also shall 
be presently described, in the account of Tibet. From these 
mountains, livers run from west to east, and to these rivers 
Kashghar owes its fertility [dhdddni]. The whole of the countries 
of Khotan, Yarkand and Kdshghar lie at the base of these mountains. 

* For some remarks on Mangalni Suyah, seo note, p. 7. 

* The Turki MS. reads Bdbddghdn, as did also one of the Persian texts 
originally, but some native reader has altered tho name into Amir Bdhdd 
Kurkdn, in both places where it ixKsurs. That this is a ISEusnlman conceit, is 
obvious. Tho mention, however, of tho name of a Dughhtl Amir before tho 
time of Bulaji is interesting, and is the only one I have met with in tlio TartWi- 
i-Rashidi, or elsewhere, exeem that of Urtubu, who is spoken of by Mirza 
Haidar in the first chapter of Part 1. as grandfather of Bulaji. Ho has, as he 
says, avoided all mention of infidels, and tho Dughhits previous to Bulaji had 
not yet become Musulmans. Dr. Bellow makes tho name of Bdbddghdn into 
Amir Bdyzid, and has also misread his author, so far as to make him state that 
this Amir ** resided in the Sarigh>Uighur region.” Mirza Haidar’s statement, 
however, refers to “ Mangalai Suyah,” and not to tho Sarigh-Uighur country. 
(Seo Yarkand Rep., p. 166.) 

* The Jdm-i-(riti Nimai is by one Mir Giyath-ud-Din M&nsur. Tho British 
Museum does not possess n copy, but-in the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the work is mentioned. 
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To the east and south of Eashghar and Khotan are deserts, which 
consist of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, imi>onetrable jungles, 
waste lands and salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large 
towns in these [wastes], and the names of two of them have been 
preserved, namely Lob and Katak ; but of the rest no name or 
trace remains: all are buried under the sand. Hunters, who go 
there after wild camels, relate that sometimes the foundations of 
cities are visible, and that they have recognised noble buildings 
such as castles, minarets, mosques and colleges, but that when they 
returned a short time afterwards, no trace of these was to be found; 
for the sand bad again overwhelmed them. On such a scale were 
these cities of which, nowadays, neither name nor vestige remains 1 
In a word, the habitable districts of Kashghar and Khotan lie along 
the western skirts of these mountains. On the frontier of Kdshghar 
is the district of Artuj; ^ from there to the confines of Khotan, at 
Kariya and Jariya,* is one month’s journey. But as for the 
breadth of fertility of the cultivated region (from the foot of the 
western range to the eastward) by travelling quickly one can leavo 
all cultivation behind in a day or two. On the banks of every 
stream that comes down from that range, com is sown and the land 
is cultivated. 

The first of these is the River Timan,® which comes from a 
mountain standing between Kashghar and Farghana. This river 
flows between the ancient citadel of Kashghar, which Mirza Aba 
Bakr destroyed, and the new one which he built, on the banks of 
this river, as has been related. Fart of Kashghar is fertilised by this 
same river. The second river is the Kara Tazghun. In the dialect 
of Kashghar, Tazghun means a river.* It flows about three faradkhe 
to the south of the above mentioned fort. The greater part of the 
province of Kashghar is watered by it. At a distance of three 
faradhhs from it, is a third river called Kusan Tazghun, on the 
banks of which is the town of Yangi-Hisdr, and its dependent 
districts. The town is supplied with water by this river. The 
distance from Kashghar to Yangi-Hisdr is six statute [ahari] 
faradkha. At about six faradkha from Ydngi-Hisdr is an insignifi- 

* This place is often mentionc<l in the Tari}ih-i~Ila»hidi. It is, nowadays, a 
favourite summer resort of the townspeople of Kashghar. According to the late 
Mr. B. B. Shaw the proper spelling is Artvah. [J. M. O. 8., 1876, p. 282.) 

Usually Kiria and Chitia, or Chira. Both exist to the present day, the 
former as a town of some size. 

* Nowadays called Trnndn or Tuman. Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the situation 
of the present Kashghar—t.e., the Kohna 8hahr or old city--the Musulman and 
not the Chinese city—says the Tuman, or Ara Tuman (meaning Middle Tuinnn) 
washes the eastern side of the town. A short distance below, it joins the river 
Kizil; thus Kashghar is situated on the tongue of land between these two rivers. 
(XfOo. ett., p. 282-3.) 

* Mr. Shaw says tiie real meaning of Tdtghun is a flood ”; while the river 
in question—the Kara Tdtghun —is sdso known as the Yupurghi. (,1b., p. 283.) 
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cant hamlet called Kara Chau&k,^ in front of which flows another 
stream called Shahnaz, which waters several [other] places. The 
valley of the Shahnaz lies in the western range, and the [high] road 
from Edshghar to Badakhshdn runs through this valley. On the 
road from Kara Chanak to Kilpin Babat, is a resting place [manzt7] 
for those ooining and going [on the road]; the distance ^tween 
Kilpin Babat and Kara ChanAk is five statute farsakhs. Further 
on is another halting place—a monastery \langar'] —which is called 
Kush Gumbaz, an excellent stage [manziV] watered by the Shahnaz. 
It has both cultivated grounds and gardens [batjhdi] which all 
form a part of the foundation [oai/] of this “ langar.” Travellers 
enjoy the advantages which the “ langar” offers. The next stage 
is a village called Kizil. The water there is brackish, and nobody 
stops there who is not obliged to. It is considered the halfway 
stage between YAngi-Hisar and Yarkand. It is about ten farsdklm 
from Kizil to Kuk Babat, and from Kuk Babat to the edge of the 
district of Yarkand, which is called Babatchi, is by measurement 
seven statute faradkhg.^ Between Babatchi and Kara Chanak there 
is but little inhabited country, except for the stages that have 
been mentioned. 

Yarkand was formerly a very important city. The old town was 

dug out by MirzA Aba Bakr; it was among the excavations 

[kdzikha} which we have spoken about, and much treasure w'as 

found [in it]. It is not known whether the old town was called 

YArkand, or whether it had another name. In the days of my 

ancestors, YArkand was a companion city to YAngi-IIisar. MirzA 

AbA Bakr made YArkand his capital. Ho introduced streams [into 

the town] and laid out gardens; and it is generally reported that 

these numbered 12,000, most of which were in the city and its 

environs. But I cannot imagine that this figure is correct. MirzA 

AbA Bakr built a citadel which, in most places, is thirty statute gaz 

in height. The inside of the citadel is roughly about a hundred 

chub, and in it has been built a very high fort [''rA,-]. The citadel 

has six gateways, which are devised for great strength. The gates 

themselves are placed about a hundred gaz within [the walls] and 

on either side are two towers near together, so that should any 

one wish to enter either of the gates, he must [first] pass between 

« 

’ Or Kara Khandh. But in either form the name, according to Afr. Shaw, is 
nowadays unknown; it is called now Svget Btddk. (lb., p. 284.) 

Except the first two marches from Kashghar nil the distances given by tho 
author are greatly exaggerated. 

For a complete analysis of Mirza Haidnr's description of this road, an<l 
of his geography of all the regions bordering on Eastern Turkistan, sen 
Mr. Show’s paper in the Journm ^ Ji. <7. S. for 1876, entitled A Brinca 
of Kasfighar on tite Geography of Eaxtern TurJdetan. When in Yarkand and 
Kashghar in 1874-75, Mr. Shaw had with him, if I remember rightly, a copy of 
the Tarikh~i Baehidi, and was thus able to criticise it on the spot, with the help 
of native informants. 
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those two towers. If an enem}'^ attack the inferior, he is assailed 
with arrows and stones from front and rear, as well as from right 
and left. This system is to be met with in very few forts. In 
the fort [aril;] of this citadel, luagnifioent buildings have been 
constructed; but to describe them would be tedious. In the 
suburbs are about ten gardens, in which are erected lofty edifices, 
containing about a hundred rooms each. All these rooms are 
fitted with shelves and recesses in the wall \thk and tdkeha bandi], 
they have ceilings of plaster work, and dados of glazed tiles [kajihi] 
and frescoes. Along the public roads are avenues of white poplar 
[sajiddr]^ so that one may wnlk for a statutory [faradkh] and a half 
on every side of the city, under the shade of these trees. Streams 
run by most of the avenues. 

The water of Yarkand is the best in the world. Every praise 
which doctors have bestowed upon any water is true of this.^ It 
comes down from the mountains of Tibet (a month’s journey 
distant), which are covered with snow and ice; it flows swiftly 
over a stony and sandy soil from south to north, and when it 
reaches Sarigh-Kul, which forms the extremity of the hilly 
country of Kashghar, it rushes on, with like raj>idity, from rock to 
rock, leaping and tossing, for seven days [journey] in an easterly 
direction, until it arrives at the level ground. Hero it continues 
ils vapid course over a stony bed for two days more, and when it 
reaches the bed [majari^ of the river of Yarkand, in which there are 
few stones, the current in some degree abates its speed. A curious 
fact concerning this stream is, that in the early part of the spring 
it becomes so small that one might almost cross it, in some places, 
by stopping from stone to stone. In the season of Leo, [A«ad] it 
swells so much that it becomes, in places, nearly a statutory mile 
[mil] in breadth, [while its depth is then nowhere less than four 
gm"], and for a distance of one karuh it is no less than ten gaz in 


' The 'J'urki MS. iuterpolntocs hero:—“ The waters of Yarkniid aiul Kliotuii 
owe tlic'ii* excellence to the fact that jade and gold are found’ in them; 
and they are found in no other rivers. The people of Yarkand praiac the 
water of the Kara Tiizghim very highly, and indeed it is iiii excellent 
beverage.” 

As a fact, the water of the city of Yarkand and its neighbouring districts 
should be classed among the most impure and ivsauitaiy tiiat can Ikj imagined. 
Even the natives are, nowadays, in the habit of attributing—and perhaps 
rightly—some of the t\orBt diseases they suifer from, to the impurity of the 
drinking water. In the towns it is of course worse than in country places. 

^ All the rivers and streams of these! regions arc at their lowest in early 
spring, and rise in summer. It is strange that the author should n‘gard S(» 
common a circumstance as curious.” What, however, is somewhat curious is that 
he should use the term mil as a measurement, for it is a word ho has not pre¬ 
viously employed. Ho probably derived it from some of the authors he had ivad, 
for it was often used by the Arab writers to denote a measure of one thousand paces. 
Whether Mirza Haidar really intends this measurement is doubtful. 

* Knrnh or Knrolt—thc Kro or Kos of India—nsnally taken to mca&ure about 
li statute mile. Hee note, p. 424. ♦ 
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depill. Jade [ Yashh^ ^ is found in ibis stream. Most of the 
country and districts of Yarkand are irrigated by it. At a distance 
of about seven farsdkha, flows another stream called Tiz-Ab,^ which 
waters the rest of the country. For about three days’ journey, at 
a medium pace, from Yarkand [in the direction of Khotan] are 
well populated towns and villages; the fai thest of these is called 
Lahuk.^ From this place to Khotan is ten days’ slow marching, 
during which time, excepting at the halting places, one meets 
with no habitations [dbdddni]. 

In Khotan there are two rivers, called Kara Kash and Urung 
Kash,^ in both of which jade is met with, and it is found nowhere 
else in the world. The waters of these two rivers are preferred 
[by some] to that of Ydrkand, but personally, I could never find the 
superiority in'them. Khotan is amongst* the most famous towns 
in the world, but at the present time its jade is the only thing 
that remains worth writing about. One curious circumstance 
concerning Khotan, is that magpies * are never seen there; or if, at 
any time, one happens to appear, it is taken as a bad omen, and 
the people band together and drive it away. 

The Imdm Ala-ud-Din Muhammad of Khotan is mentioned in all 
histories, but no one in Khotan knows which is his tomb, nor even 
recalls hie name. There are many other tombs there, about which 
nothing is known. According to tradition (the truth of which is 
contradicted by books on history) there lie buried there, among 
others, many marfyrs, siich as Imam Zabiha [or Zabija], Jafar 
Tayydr, and Imam Jafar Sadik, and several others of the Com- 
l)anions [of the Prophet]. But the falsehood of these traditions is 
evident. It is possible that some of the followers of these com¬ 
panions [tohrin] bearing their names, came here and suffered 
martyrdom, for before the conversion of Kdshghar to Islam, some 
of the followers of the companions came to Kashghar and 
conducted a holy war [ghazdi] there [and at Khotan]. But the 
strange thing there is that the martyrs, whom they have deposited 
in the tombs, are sometimes exposed to view, from the sand being 
blown aw^y by the wind, and no change is noticeable in them; 
they are recognisable, and their wounds—nay more, the very blood 
which has issued from the wounds, all dried up„ is still visible. 

* S(mg-uY€u1ib (or YatJun) is rendered in the Turki by Kd»h tdsh, in Shaw's 
Vocabulary, where there is also an interesting note on the subject. 

® Now called tlie Titnd/. 

’ 'I'he Ltik Langttr of modem maps, and the Lahhouf of the Haft Ihlim. (See 
Qiiatreiiicro, Not. et Extr.f xiv., p. 476.) 

* The Yurung Kdeh of ordinary maps, and according to modem pronunciation. 
On and near its upper waters, jade is still quarried. The late Mr. W. H. Jcdin- 
son, whowasat Kar4nghu-t4gh on the Upper Ynrung in 1865, wrote: **Itis 
noted for the Yashtn which is met with in the stream.” (See J. H. G. 5., 1867, 
p. 7 ) 

' In the Persian and in the Turki Saghigghdn. —B. 
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Every one who makes the circuit [taw&f] ^ of these graves, 
witnesses these things. 

The toml)8 of Yarkand, however, belong to no one who is men¬ 
tioned in histories or other books. But the people of Yarkand 
believe that there lie [buried there] the Seven Mnhammaddns. 
Their story, as related by the mujavir^^ is not worth recording here, 
but Maulani Ehwaja Ahmad, who was a disciple of Hazi'at Ishan, 
and a good and industrious old man (of whom, God willing, I shall 
speak in the First Part), has told me that the Seven Muhamtuad 4 ne 
were grandees [utdd]; but I do not remember having read of them 
in any history. Another tomb is that of Dava Khan Padishah; 
but concerning him I could learn nothing from the mvjdvir. 
Suddenly Hazrat Shahdb-ud-Din Khwaja Khavand Mahmud 
passed in front of the tomb, and turning to me said; “ This man 
possesses a wonderfully strong power of attraction \Jazciba], and I 
never pass by here without being strongly drawn towards [his 
tomb]." The edifice is a lofty one and is covered outside with 
plaster, upon which are paintings and inscriptions. In spite of 
having examined them carefully, my efforts did not enable me to 
read them, for most of them were in Eufio character, but not in 
the Kufic which is employed nowadays. A few are in Suh ® writing, 
but it is not inscribed in such a manner as to be easily read. Near 
this, is a dome, upon the archway of which is some Turki writing 
which is mostly destroyed. It is there written: “ In the year 
056 ....," but tho rest is obliterated and cannot bo read. This 
date corresponds very nearly with the date of Dava Khan, better 
known as Dava Sahan,* and I am convinced that this is his tomb. 
I hold the proof to be conclusive for several reasons. Firstly, at 
that date there was no other Dava Khan reigning ; and this name 
of Dava Khan does not indicate, in the least, that he was a Shaikh 
or an Imam ; nor does the fact of such a magnificent tomb having 
been raised over him. Again the father of Davii Khan, Barak 
Khan, became a Musulman in Bokhara, received the title of Ghay- 
yiis-ud-Din, and was succeeded on the throne by his-son Dava 
Khan.® From this it is quite evident that Dava Khan was a 

* A ceremony which consists of walking round the Kaaba at Mecca, or otlier 

tombs ami sacrod edifices.—R. * 

* Pn^porly the mosque sweepers, but here the guai'dian.i of the tombs.—R. 

* Sills is a sort of large Naalchi hand.—E. 

* As far as is known, Davd Khan died in 706 'a.J i. (or 1806 a.d.); the date on 
tho dome, therefore, is just fifty y€;ars too early, and can hardly refer to the 
Cltaghatai Khan of that name. (See B. L. Poole’s Muhum. Dynasties,'^. 242 ; and 
E. K. Oliver in J. B. A. S., xx., N.S., p. 104.) 

Tlie second title, given as Sahan in the text, is found in this fonn in the 
Turki and in one Persian MS. In another Persian MS. it roads Chiehan.-^R. 

‘ Barak Khan was a great-grandson of Chaghatni. He reigned in Bokhara 
down to about the year 670 h. (1270 A.D.),and was sueceodod, not by his son Davri, 
but by his great-uncle Nikpai, who reigned for two years, and was followed by a 
nephew called Taka Timur for a further period of two years. It was only after 
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MuBulwuii. Ho is very mucL lauded in hiotorieo, and it is not 
surprising that God should have raised him to such high rank, 
considering his “ Islam/’ and his noble qualities. After Ms death, 
any man who believed this to be his tomb, did it reverenoe, and as 
time went on [its identity] became an established fact; but God 
alone knows the truth. 

If, as is indeed the case, this is the toihb of the famous Dava 
Kh&n, his story is told in histories. In the Prolegomena to the 
Za/ar~Ndma, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi rays : “ Dava Khan was the 
son of Barak Khan, son of Kara Isu, son of Bamnagai, son of 
Chaghatai, son of Chingiz Khan. He was a powerful and worthy 
monarch. [Couplet...] Mamulikiz Nuyan, son of Amir Aihal, son of 
Kisun, was of the race of Karachar Ntiyan Barlas. According to the 
ancient charter [Ahd-Ndma'] Dava Khan was naade king, and the 
duties and privileges of his forefathers devolved upon him. He 
mled for thirty years, and through the excellent management of 
Altigiz Nuyan, the Chaghatai Ulus attained great prosperitj'. 
[Couplet. . . .] Finally having drawn a few breaths he perished.” 
Thus far fi’om the Znfar-Ndma. 

Within the citadel of Yarkand and near to the fort [arJfc] is a 
tomb called Abjaji Ata, in which is the bone of a man’s thigh, in 
two pieces. I have always noticed this with great wonder. I 
once pointed it ont to Khidmat Maulana Shah Sayyid Ashik, one 
of the most profoundly learned and pious Dlama in Mavara-uri- 
Nabr, who expressed great astonishment, and said: “ Let us take 
the tpeasurement.” He ordered to be brought the corresponding 
thigh-bone of a man of the present time; he broke off clods of earth 
of the weight of that bone and tied them up in handkerchiefs, till 
they were exactly the weight of the bone which was in two pieces. 
Ho afterwards counted the clods and found there were sixty. 
Then the Maulana said; “ The owner of this bone must have been 
sixty times the size of men of our time.” This is indeed a most 
w'ondcrful,thing! 

As for the tombs of Kushghar, the first is that of Satuk BughrA 
Khan,, of the race of Afrasiab, and ancestor of Yusuf Kadr Khdii 
and Sultan Ilak Mtizi. He was the first Turk to become a Musul- 
miin, and ho is related to have said : “Satuk was the first of the 
Turks to become a Musulman.” * I have heard from darvishes 
that to visit his tomb is a source of great spiritual advantage. 
There are many other tombs, excellent accounts of which are to be 
found in books. Among them are those of Husain Fasl Khwaja, 


Tttka Timur that Dava attained the sovereiraty—viz, in 1274. (Seo Chap. 11, 
of Introduction; also S. L. Poolo, Muham. Dyna$tieg, p. 242 ; and £. E. Oliver, 
J. Jt. A. &, XX., N.8., pp. 12B, 127, etc.) 

’ See for lomo remarks on Sdtuk Buglira Khan and his successors note, p. 287. 
The saying here attributed to Satnk is in Arabic. 
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Kutb‘i-lA. 1 ani, Shaikh Habib, Fakih ibn Bakr and others. The 
strangest is the enclosure [Ztaztra] of Husain Fasl Khwaja, which 
they call the ** Enclosure of the Muftis,” for a hole has been made 
in his grave opposite to where his face is. No change has taken 
place: his beard is [still] perfectly straight, and he is recognisable. 
1 have heard the Dlama of Kashghar say that whenever they had a 
difficult question to decide, they would write a copy of it and place 
it in the tomb; on the morrow, when they came, they found the 
answer written down. And this has been tried and tested. (The 
responsibility be upon their shoulders.) 

All the people of Khotau and Kashghar are divided up into four 
classes. One is called Tuman, which means peasantry : they are 
dependent upon the Khdn, and pay their taxes to him yearly. 
Another class is called Kuchin, which moans soldiery, who are all 
dependent upon my relations.^ A third is called Imdk [or Aimak], 
all of whom receive a fixed revenue [muhdtdd] of grain, cloth and 
the like. These people are also dependent upon my relations. The 
fourth class are the controllers of legal jurisdiction, and the cus¬ 
todians of religious houses and pious foundations; most of these 
are of my family. They need not, howe-ror, be specified in this 
place. 

There are in that country one or two things quite peculiar to 
it. Firstly, the Jade-stone, which is found in the rivers of 
Yarkand and Ehotan, and of which not a trace is to be found in 
any other part of the world.'-* Secondly, the wild camel, which if 
taken in such a way that it receives no injury, can be placed in a 
line [of camels], and will follow exactly like a domestic camel. 
This animal is found in the deserts to the south and east of 
Khotan.^ Thirdly, in the hills of that country are wild oxen 

* By “ relations,'* it may be inferred that the Dughlat arc meant 

- This statement is not quite accurate; jado is found also in Burma and 
Western Ciiina. 

* The wild camel is an interestins: subject, but this is scarcely the place to do 
nioro than remark tliat, though its existence has been mentioned by Asiatic 
authors for many centuries past, no one of them but Mirza Haidar, as far os I am 
awai-c, has noticed the possibility of timing it. There is, I believe, a question 
among naturalists as to whether the animal is really wild, or whether it is not 
the tamo camel run wild, its form and colour having changed somewhat during 
the centuries it has had to shift for itself. Mirza Haidar’s statement, if 
comjct, might have st)me bearing on this question, though if fudged by the ease 
of the wild ass of Central Asia (the Eqnus hemionm) it would not go far. There 
is no question of the latter animal being otherwise than really wild, yet. if 
caught young, it can be readily tamed, up to the point of .marching in line with 
tame asses or jxmies, though not beyond that point—all attempts to load. sad«lle, 
or bridle it (as far as I have seen nr heard in Mongolia and Ladak) hdug un¬ 
successful. The earliest mention of wild camels that I am acquainted with, is in 
the narrative of King Haithoii of Lesser Armenia, who saw them, or heard of 
them, to the north of the Tian Shan, about the middle of the thiiteentti eciitnry ; 
but it is possible that the Arab authors may have mentioned them still earlier. 
Ininoderu times their existence was first reported by an Plnglish explorer in 1878, 
and he was duly laughed to scorn by the naturalists. A few years atterwards, they 
were seen in the Lob region by the Hussian travollor and naturalist, Prejevalski, 
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[hitas\ of extreme size and nobility; they are the most ferocious 
of savage beasts When one of them attacks a human being, its 
butting with the horns, its kick, and its lick are all equally fatal. 
When on my journey from Tibet to Badakhshan (which journey 
I will speak of presently) we were a party of twenty-one persons, 
and on the road a kut&a was killed. It was only with the utmost 
trouble and difficulty that four men were able to extract the 
beast’s stomach. One man could not lift one of its shoulder 
blades. After the twenty-one persons had each carried away as 
much as he was able for food, two-thirds were still left.^ 


who obtained, from the native hunters, a skin and skeleton, which lie sent to 
St. Petersburg. Since then they have been found, and shot, by Mr. St. G. Little- 
dale on the ^irts of the mountains to the south and east of Lake Lob, and the 
specimens have been brought to England. The Chinese Buddhist pilgiims of the 
lifth to seventh centuries do not appear to have mentioned them. It is probable 
that the wild camel nowhere exists, nowadays, to the north of the Tian Slian. 

’ The Kut&s is the Bos PoSphagus, the Kh&shgau, the Tibetan Yak, or Dong. 
Nearly everywhere in Central Asia stories are told of the ferocity of tlie wild 
yak, and of the dreadful nature, even, of the tame yak. One of the most 
common is the allegation that its lick is fatal. Its tongue, as a matter of fact, is 
peculiarly rough, and this circumstance often leads to the fable that it is made 
of red hot iron. The evidence of modern sportsmen and travellers by no means 
bears out our author, as to the ferocity of the wild yak. They are frequently shot 
on the eastern frontiers of Lodak, but I have never heard of an instance of even 
11 wounded yak making ,a charge. Captain Hamilton Bower, in the narrative ot 
his recent journey across Tibet, especially notices the same thing; he says, 
“ They tire extremely easy to stalk, their sight not being nearly as acute as 
that of most wild animals. Tlieir powers of scent arc, however, fairly good 
... I have never known one charge, even when wounded and with his assailant 
in view.” {Journey Across Tibet, p. 286.) General Prejevalski also bears witness 
to the horndess qualities of these animals. In 187.3 ho wrote: “ Thoir princip.nl 
characteristics are indolence and stupidity, which render them less formidable 
than, at first sight, they would appear to be. If the yak were possessed of more 
intelligence he would be far more dangerous to the sportsman than the tiger, for 
one can never be sure of killing him with whatever weight of ball.” As reganis 
the dimensions of the wild yak, we have good evidence from two careful and 
accurate observers—General Prejevalski, in Eastern Tibet, and my friend Colonel 
A. E. Ward, in Western Tibet. The former, after mentioning that he had shot 
twenty specimens, continues: The adult male attains to enormous dimensions. 
The one whose skin now figures in my collection measured 11 feet in length with¬ 
out the tail, which, of itself, was 3 feet: thus the total length was 2 sazhens [just 
li feet, English], the height of the hump was K feet 18 hands], the circum- 
birenoe of the body in tlie middle 11 feet, and the weight of the animal from 
3.*) to iO pouds [11J to cwi.].” Colonel Ward, who has also shot many yak, 
writes: I put tlie measurements of a full-grown animal at 15^ todO bands. .The 
bull whose boms 1 saw in 1^69 was measured as 17^ hands, and a writer in the 
Asian [a sporting ]X3iiodical published in India], in 1884, gives 18 hands ns the 
height of a boll yak. It is not lasy to mensuie a dead animal’s heiglit, and 1 
Ihink there was some error in botli these. Two measurements, cnrelully made of 
big bulls, gave a record of 16 hands, and I do nut think that they ever vary as 
much as 6 and 8 inches, which would be the case if they reach 17J to 18 hands 
in height. ... A solid bullet from a ‘500 Express will be found heavy enough 
for yak.” He also mentions that the horns, alluded to as seen in 1869, measured 
31 inches in length', while another pair, in 1886, were 31^ inches long. Botii 
these specimens were shot in the < astern part of f.ndak. The circumfcrenco of 
the horns at tlio base has been found to be 15 inches. (Bee Prejevalski, P. K. G. S., 
xviii., No. 1, .Jan. 1874, p. 81; Ward’s t^portsmen’s Guide to Kashmir and l^dal:, 
3rd cd., Calcutta, 1887, pp. 76, 77.) 
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Again, most of the fruits of that country are very plentiful. 
Among others the pears are especially good, and I never saw their 
equal anywhere else ; they are, in fact, quite incomparable. Its 
roses and rose-water are also excellent, and almost as good as those 
of Herat. Moreover, its fruits have an advantage over the fruits 
of other countries, in that the}* are less unwholesome. The cold 
in winter is very severe, and the heat in summer is moderate; 
but the climate is very healthy. The fruits, which generally are 
injurious when taken at breakfast or after any food, are there, on 
account of the excellence of the climate, followed by no evil 
consequences and do no harm. During the autumn [tirmdh] it is 
not the custom to sell fruit in the provinces of Kashghar and 
Ehotan, nor is it usual to hinder any one from plucking it. Nay 
more, it is planted along the roadsides, so that any one \Vho wishes 
to do so, may take of it. 

But [Kashghar] has also many defects. For example, although 
the climate is very healthy, there are continual storms of dust and 
sand, and violent winds charged with black dust. Although 
Hindustan is notorious for this phenomenon [sifai], yet in Kashghar 
it is still more prevalent.^ The cultivation bf the ground is very 
laborious and yields but little profit. In Kashghar it is impossible 
to support an army upon the produce of the country. Compared 
with the Dasht-i-Kipchak, the Kalmak country and Moghulistan, 
it has the semblance of a town, but with regard to productiveness 
and its capacity to support an army, it cannot be compared to 
those steppes. The inhabitants of towns who go there regard 
Edshghar as a wild country [ru 8 td\ while the people of the steppes 
consider it a refined city. It is a sort of Purgatory between the 
Paradise of Towns and the Hell of Deserts. “Ask those from 
Hell of Purgatory, and they will call it Paradise.”^ In a word, it 
is free from the discord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and it 
is a safe retreat for the contented and the rich. Great blessings 
accrue to the pious, now, from the blessed saints who lived there 
in time past. From two pious persons, out of many I have seen, 
I have heard that when people migrate from that country to some 
other, they cannot find the same peace of mind, and they remember 
Kashghar [with regret]. This is the highest praise. 

' The haze peculiar to Eastern Turkistan is described in nearly all nindein 
writings on that country. It is not of the nature of the Indian dust-storm, as the 
author seems to imply, but is present in the cnlmest weather,and ojily disspiX'srs 
for a brief interval after a fall of rain or snow. Tlio saud-stonns tliat iHJCur 
oecasionally are altogether independent of the haze phenomenon. For soino 
particulars regarding both haze and sand-stonus, sec note, p. 12, and Se«'. III. of 
the Introduction to this volume. 

* A quotation from Sadi’s 'Quliatdn .— 
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CHAPITER XLin. 

RETURN TO THE GENERAL NARRATIVE. 

I HAD brought the Ehiin’s history down to the point where he, 
having left the province of Farghana, set out for Eashghar by way 
of Moghulistan. As soon as Mirza Aba Bakr heard of this, he 
built the citadel of Eashghar in seven days, and placed in it one 
thousand horse and foot, with provisions for several years, giving 
liis own son Yusfan^ command over them. Then, having settled 
whatever business he had there as best he could, he started for 
Yangi-Hisar, which he also supplied with provisions, arms, and 
siege implements, and finally went on to Yarkand. 

In the meanwhile the Ehan reached Atu Bum Bashi,^ which is 
one of the frontiers of Moghulistan on the side of Eashghar. 
Leaving his family and baggage there, to follow slowly after, ho 
marched forward with an unencumbered army. On the first 
night he encamped at a place called Mirza Turki; on the second 
day he halted at Tushku, arriving at Artuj on the third day, 
and there ho performed the circuit [iawaf] of the shrine of 
Shaikh Habib, an eminent Shaikh. The miracle is recorded of 
him that in building the monastery, one of the beams [chub'] 
was found too short, and that ho pulled it, and extended it [to 
the required length]. This beam [the Ehan] saw, and having 
repeated versos from the Eoran and uttered prayers, he begged 
that he might profit by the spirit of the Shaikh. 

On the following day, when the troops of the east put to rout 
the army of the west, and in one moment seized the rays of the 
lights of the world [when the sun rose, etc. . . . Two couplets], they 
set out from Artuj and came to Uch Barkhan, a village near 
which the river Yutun Bashi [or Tuyun B.], which flows down from 
the valley of Ealik Kiya [or Eaba], must be crossed by travellers. 
There is some rising ground above it, from the top of which 
Eashghar, which is exactly three statute [farsdhhs] distant, is 
visible. On this eminence Mirza Aba Bakr constructed a wall 
with battlements, reaching from the highest point of the hill down 

’ Only one MS. bus *■ son ”; the others have “ his own mtV.” The name 
Yw/dn is probably a corruption, though possibly it may be an abbreviation—after 
the Andijtini method—of Yusuf Jdn. 

* Perhaps the Gvlja Bashi of modern maps, though the name of AUi Bum 
Busin would rather point to At Bdshi —a tribdtary oif the Narin—a platco often 
mentioned in this history. At BdsTii, however, would be too far off and not quite 
in the right direction, while Qulja Bdshi would be about one march above Mirza 
Tirakf as marked on m^s, and that place, again, would stand about the same 
distance from Tishak Tdsh, for which the Tushku of text would seem to be 
intended. 
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to the ravine which overhangs the river, and there he placed a 
gate. Implicit orders were issued that the commanders 
should take up their stand in that narrow passage [<an^»] and 
count the array. The troops passed through the defile \tang%] 
regiment by regiment, and as they passed, the tavdji counted them 
and the scribes [bakheJti] wrote down the numbers. Besides thoso 
who stayed behind with the women and children and the baggage, 
and those who were strong enough to guard the roads, there wore 
inscribed four thousand seven hundred and odd. 

Though the number is small, it was composed entirely of 
famous generals [sar»ar], mighty Amirs, wise councillors and 
brave warriors, who were ripe in experience and well tried in 
adversity. From the date of the devastation of T^shkand in 908 , 
coiTesponding to the year of the Hog [of the Moghul cycle], to the 
present date 920 , corresponding [again] to the year of the Hog— 
that is for twelve years—they had been persecuted by evil for¬ 
tune, and had been continually engaged in warfare and contests 
and disputes. Of the four "[great] tribes, three—namely the Uzbeg, 
the Chaghatai, and the Moghuls—had always been at variance, 
[Couplet . . . ] as has been explained above. During those twelve 
years, these people had been subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune, and had endured innumerable reverses and 
trials, so that each one of them had gained great experience, and 
was acquainted with all the details of the art of war, such as 
marches and countermarches and forced marches. Nor was this 
knowledge peculiar to the Amirs—nay, rather, in every tribe of the 
Moghuls many men were to be found in whose judgment and 
advice every one placed reliance. 

The following is a short account of some of those who passed 
in review that day, as well as I can call them to memorj'. 
First of all the family of Dughlat, of whom the leader—the most 
noble and the eldest—was my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. 
He was at that time about forty-one 3’ears of age. He was the 
prop and stay and overseer of the whole of that army. His wisdom 
and foresight were well known, and he was famed for perception 
and penetration. His story, and all that he did, has been already 
related. He was conspicuous among his oontemporaries, and 
without an equal among the tribesmen. According to the 
reckoning then drawn up, he had one hundred and eighty men in 
his following. Next [in standing] was Kara Kulak Mirza, who 
has been mentioned above, in connection with the Khan’s 
adventures in Moghulisttin. During those events, this Kara Kulak 
Mirza held, at one time, the dignity of Amir, and at another, fell 
into the most abject poverty, until at last, leaving the Khan, 
he went to Andijan and there managed to live with the Uzbeg, in 
some way or another, exchanging the bitterness of poverty for the 
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sweets of c(nninerce. At tlie time the Kh4n captured Andijan, he 
again entered his service. In a word, this Kari EuUk Mirz& 
was renowned both for his courage and sound judgment, and great 
reliance was placed in him. In the enumeration [of the army], 
one hundred followers were entered in his name. [Another was] 
hie brother, Sh&h Nazar Mirza, who had precedence over his elder 
brother in all matters. His retainers were entered as sixty in 
number. Another was Mirza Ali Taghai; the wiles this man could 
devise after a moment’s reflection, could not have been invented by 
a cunning Pelilah after years of deep thought. The hump-backed 
old woman [who personifies] deception used to come to learn wiles 
and tricks from him, and to servo him in order to learn how to stir 
up sedition. This will be explained, in the account of the end of 
the Ehan’s days. Ninety men were entered in the list under his 
name. Another was his brother, Kutluk Mirdk Mirz4, of whom 
everyone expected great achievements. Seventy persons camo 
under his name. Another was Bahrika Mirz4, who was of the 
military caste and he had forty followers. 

Another was the compiler of these pages and the chronicler of 
this history, your humble servant. The dawn of childhood had 
not yet changed to the morning of ycrtlth, nor was my intelligence 
yet fully developed. I was but fifteen years of age. Although 
the Eh4n had honoured me with the title of Kurk4n, yet on 
account of my youth, and immaturity, both physical and mental, I 
was not able to participate fully in that dignity. I however 
carried out as much as was possible. The retainers and followers 
of my father, as many as had remained behind, supported and 
aided me nobly in every way, so that in spite of the general scarcity 
of attendants upon the Moghuls, one hundred and twenty persons 
were entered in my name. 

There were many nobles [mirz&daB\ of the Dughlat family, who 
were entered as single individuals, since by reason of their poverty 
they had no retinue. All those who were Amirs, and had a 
following and attendants, were mentioned [in the lists]. 

In this way, I propose to speak of all the families of the Moghul 
Amirs. 

Another family [iahdka] was that of the Dukhtui, whose chief 
was Amir Daim Ali. * At that time his brothers, Ahmad Ali and 
Mahmud Kuli, had not yet come. This Amir Daim Ali was one 
of the least worthy of the great Amirs. He will be frequently 
mentioned hereafter in this book. There was a serious dispute 
between him and [the family of] Barlas as to precedence, which 
was at that time still undecided. But Amir Daim Ali took 
precedence whenever he could, till on the first occasion of the 
meeting with Mansur KhAn, which shall be spoken of. The question 
was referred to Amir JabAr Birdi, who was a Dughlat, and of 
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whom 1 have spoken above, and he decided that the Dnkhtni 
should have preoedenoe. After that the right of Amir D&im Ali 
over the BarMs was established. 

I do not recollect precisely', but I think there were more than 
two hundred persons recorded in the list of this family. 

Another family was the Barlds, whose leader was Ali Mir4k 
Mirzd, the maternal uncle of my paternal uncle. He had both sons 
and brothers. One of his sons, named Muhammad, will be 
mentioned later. 

There were many of the Moghul Amirs and notables who were 
very aged, older indeed than any one else at that time in the 
Moghul JJhkS ; upon all matters suoh as the Tura and the Tuzuh 
they were consulted, and relianoe was placed in their discretion 
and judgment in all important consultations and councils. Of 
these old men was Ali Mirak Mirza; among others were Kdka Beg, 
Kara Bash Mirzd, Sayyid, Ali Aghd, Alldh Kuli Kukilddsh, and 
Abdul Aziz Mirza. Among this group of aged men too, was 
Ali Mirak Mirza himself. Like the rest of the old men, he was 
much* enfeebled by age, both physically and mentally, but his 
courage was still firm. In spite of his having both brothers and 
sons, he conducted all his own affairs, civil as well as military. In 
the list, the number of his retainers is nearly as great as those of 
Mir Ddim Ali, 

Another [of them] was Hdji Mirzd, who was renowned for his 
valour. He had more than one hundred in his train. 

Another family was that of Barki,’^ of whom the first and 
eldest was Mir Kdkd. But his extreme old age prevented him 
from taking part any longer in the hardships of warfare, so he 
entrusted his affairs to his son Mir Kamhar. Many conspicuous 
and able men of the Bdrki family accompanied the Khdn from 
Kunduz to Andijdn, and numbers of them fell in the battles that 
took place in Andijan. When no more of these were left, the 
management of tho affairs [of the family] devolved upon Mir 
Kamhar. His brothers Maksud, Hdfiz, and Tuluk, were in 
immediate attendance upon the Khdn. The following of Mir 
Kambar was larger than that of Hdji Mirzd; I cannot, however, 
racall the exact number. 

Another family was that of the IJrdubegi; their leader was 
Kara Bdsh Mirzd, who has been mentioned in the list of old men. 
His sons and brothers were men of note, such as Gaddi Mirzd, 
Sabur Mirzd, Muhammad Hdji Mirzd, and Muhammad Ydli Mirzd. 

Another family was that of Itdrji. Their chief was Bish Ka 
Mirzd, who had some capable sons and also some brothers. Their 
retinue numbered about one hundred men. 


* Bdrh-i or YdrM. The Turk! text reads YdrJd persUtently.—R. 
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Another family was that of Knnji, whose chief Amir at that 
time was Mir J&n^ka. Mir Shaxtin, Enl Nazar Mirz&, Mir Mazid, 
and Mir Jaka had not yet arrived. His retinue exceeded that of 
Bish Ea Mirz4 in numbers. 

Another family was the Jar4s, at the head of whom was Munka 
Beg, a man distinguished among his equals fur his bravery. His 
suite numbered more than one hundred men. He had a brother 
named Baba Sarik Mirz4, who was a man of a Similar nature to 
the above-mentioned Eaiii Eulak Mirzd and Miiza Ali Taghai. 
All that is said of them applies equally to him. His following 
was not less than that of Munka Beg. He had a brother named 
Shahbdz Mirzd, who, in the conduct of affains, was not inferior ta 
his brother. 

Another family was the Begjik. The chief among them w'as Mir 
Ayub, whose history has been related in connection with Babar 
Fddieh4h and Ubaid XJllah Ehdn. He is one of the most 
distinguished of all the famous Moghul Amirs. During those 
twelve years of disturbances, wherever he was, he took the lead. 
Indeed, he was a man admirably qualified in every respect to bear 
the dignity of Amir. Nearly two hundred men were entered in 
his name. His brother Muhammad Beg was an extremely calm 
and polite man, of noble birth and breeding. His mother was a 
Sayyida of Tirmiz. 

[Of the same family] was Sultan Ali Mirzd, whom I have 
mentioned above, in speaking of the Ehan. Also Yddgdr Mirzd, 
who, soon after this event, left the Ehan’s service, made the Holy 
Pilgrimage, and then rejoined the Ehan, by whom he was highly 
honoured. After this he again made the Pilgrimage, and he is at 
the present time a recluse, having dealings with no man and 
disturbed by none. [Of those too] was Nazar Mirzd. Each of 
them had a following of one hundred men or less. Another was 
Mirzd Muhammad, who had exercised the authority of Amir 
among the Begjik and the Tuman of Mir Ayub, before the arrival 
of this latter. But when Mir Ayub came, being the elder brother, 
all the duties of Amir were passed over to him; he [Mirzd 
Muhammad] submitted to Mir Ayub, and in the administration of 
business was associated with him. His followers were better 
equipped than those of Amir Ayub. Another was Beg Muhammad, 
the same young man whoso excellent qualities were alluded to in 
the account of the Ehan’s doings in Edbul. Among all the young 
men he had not his equal in courage. He had one liundred well 
armed retainers. 

There were violent disputes between the families of Jards and 
Begjik on the question of priority. On this account, the elder 
Amirs assembled and held an inquiry. It was at length ascertained 
that, in the time of each Ehan, priority and inferiority had been 
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deoidedf by the favour [in&yaf\ of that Khan. Therefore the Khin 
now issued the following mandate [ffArligli] : ** 1 will not at present 
determine your precedence. You must decide it among yourselves. 
You must take it by turns, year by year, and whichever family 
shows the greatest valour, that one will take precedence.” They 
carried out the order, but the dispute exists to the present day, 
and has found no settlement. 

All the above-mentioned men were Amirs and commanders of 
regiments and detachments. There was another set of men, who, 
although not Mirs or sons of Amirs, had yet each his own tribe 
and following. They liad been at the head of some of the Moghul 
tribes during those twelve eventful years, and having directed 
their affairs, had thereby gained so much experience that every 
one placed confidence in their advice and opinions. Among them 
was Khwaja Ali Bahadur, of whose valuable services to the Kh&n 
in his early days in Moghulistdn, I have spoken above. Another 
was Beg Kuli, whose name was mentioned in the history of Shahi 
Beg Khan. At the time when the Emperor was defeated at Kul 
Malik by Ubaid Ullah Khan, and retired firnn Samarkand, this 
Beg Kuli, placing himself at the head of 3000 men, came and 
joined the Khan. He was a trustworthy man. Another was 
Ishak Bahadur, renowned for his valour and his sound judgment. 
Others were, Marik Bahadur, Pubiji Bahadur. Kara-Uchunghal,^ 
Shabdn, Sultdkar® Tufta Kuli, and Uzun Sakai Tufta Kuli. [Each 
of these was head of a tribe] and all were trustworthy and experi¬ 
enced men. Another was Tuman Bahadur, leader [aar-lchail] of 
the Kdluchi, and one of the most notable generals of his time. He 
will be mentioned in the account of the Khan’s last days. Another 
was Malik Ali, commander [sirdar] of the tribe of Karluk and a 
brave soldier. Another, Kulka, head [sar Ichail] of the Makrit. 
Another, Omar Shaikh, chief [kaldntar] of the Shulkarchi. 

All these were chiefs of tribes, and each had a retinue. There 
was yet another class of men, who had no following, but were 
quite alone; yet they had distinguished themselves above the rest, 
by their courage in many battles and engagements, and thus they 
had acquired the name of “heroes” [hahddur]. Some of their 
deeds of warlike valoiir will be mentioned below. A list of the 
names of a few of them foTlows: Midaka ([Bahadur], Abdul Vahid 
[Bahadur], Khudai Kuli [Bahadur], Shakaval, Yusuf Bakaval, 
Muhammad AU Tuman, Kishkui Divana, Kara Dana Kuli, Shaikh 
Nazar Yasaval, Barka Yasaval, Hakk Nazar Divana, Ali Kurchi, 
Shah Mirak Kalandar, Baba Kulaghan, Tangri Bardi, Bai Tisha, 
Hakk Nazar Kughuchi, Pak [or Jabak] Mir Akhur, Palicha Mir 
Akhur, Bar Mazid Mankish, Sukar Kaluchi, Sukar ITkhsi, Babarin 

' The vowels in this name ai-e uncertain.—R. 

■ I’erhnps NalMkdr.—R. 
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Azuk Mirz4, and others. They were the talk of their time, and 
all of them heroes like Bnstam, Z&l, and Afrasiab the brazen¬ 
bodied. I have mentioned a few of them, but it would be tedious 
to mention them all; moreover many of them have no place in this 
history—no oonneotion with the main events. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

BATTLES 0 ¥ SULTAn SAID KHAN WITH THE ARMY OF MIBzA ABA UAKR 

AT kAsHGHAR. 

The army having been mustered, it began to descend from the rising 
ground of Uch Barkhan. . . The Amirs of Mirza Aba Bakr’s 
troops saw the masses of soldiers from afar, and estimated their 
numbers at 50,000. When a nervous person counts the enemy, 
he mistakes a hundred for a hundred thousand. On nearing the 
Tomb of the Khwdja, they drew their bridles to the right and 
turned towards a village called Sarman, two farsdkha from 
Eushghar, where there is a ford over the Timan. Crossing the 
Timan they passed on to a place called Sugliunluk, where Mirza 
Aba Bakr had laid out beautiful gardens and meadows; in 
these they encamped. Some of the Amirs, taking their troops, 
approached the citadel of Kashghar, thinking that the enemy 
would wish to defend the fortifications and decline to come out. 
Theyapproached quite close to the citadel and were examining it and 
admiring how well it had been fortified, when the enemy, sallying 
forth, drew up in battle order and stood ready. [Couplet]. . . . 

On arrival of the Amirs the battle began. Some courageous 
youths, to whom the day of battle was as the nuptial night, and 
the rumbling of the drums of war was as the murmuring of 
harps. . . . [three couplets] now throw themselves upon the 
enemy’s ranks, wielding their sabres on every side. All around 
was disorder and confusion: victory and defeat.fell sometimes to 
ono and sometimes'to the other. The enemy having turned their 
fiicos towards Baz-Shirak,* all the infantry and cavalry poured 
out of the citadel to their assistance and joined in the fray. The 
battle lasted till past midday. . . Then some of the Amirs 
sent messengers to the Khan, representing that the enemy had 

‘ Thrt'e couplets, probably from Firdausi, arc omitted here.—K. 

* The passage reads: “ Itii ba bs'iz sliirak slinda.” Thus Mz nhirak probably 
stands for the naiuo of a plaec; but this is not certain.—R. 

* Some rhetoric is omitted hert. 
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left %heir strong position and bad descended into the plain. If 
the Khdn wished to meet them on equal tenns, now was the 
opportunity. Let him come before the sun should set, for then 
the enemy would retire to the citadel, and would not come out 
again. When the Kh&n received this message,.... [three couplets] 
he arranged his array in the manner above described, and went 
forward, but as the ground was rough and broken, the troops were 
not able to preserve their formation. The Amirs of the left wing 
were order^ to go in advance, while the centre was to follow 
them. The Amirs of the right wing had many of them advanced 
in the early morning. When the Khan drew near he said; “ Let 
the force advance slowly, while I ride forward and see how 
matters are going.” The Khan arrived just as the left wing had 
come up. The men who had been fighting [all the morning], 
seeing the Khan arrive, received fresh courage and were overjoyed; 
for they had been anxiously expecting him. They now made a 
combined charge .... [three couplets] and before the centre had 
time to come up, had overwhelmed the enemy. 

Khwaja Sdki Ali was chief minister and was 

sprung from the Uighurs of Khorasan.^ He had always dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his extreme valour, but through his 
impetuosity the thread of his life was cut in two. He had been 
one of the first to arrive on the scene of action, and was standing 
with his men in the front of the army, when he saw that the 
Khan had come. Before all the rest, he threw himself upon the 
centre of the enemy, and allowed the reins of discretion to be 
guided by the palm of recklessness. The infantry archers had 
formed an ambush in a large stream called the Barman. Khwaja 
Saki Ali, without hesitating, made his horse leap this stream, 
wishing to use his sabre against the cavalry that wore standing 
on the opposite bank. But one of those foot bowmen who wore 
standing in ambush in the water, shot an arrow into Khwaja Sdki 
Ali’s eye, so that it came out at the back of his head, and ho 
immediately fell [lifeless] from his horse. 

In tlio meanwhile the enemy had been put to rout, having been 
dislodged from their ground by the violence of the onslaught of 
the Khan’s warriors. Before the whole array could come up, the 
advanced body pushed on, striking and killing, up to the gates [of 
Kdshghar]. In a short space of time the King of Kings of the 
universe, and rightful Lord of the realm, utterly destroyed the 
numerous host together with its weapons and material of war. 
They were only just able to creep, crushed and routed, into the 
citadel and to close the gates. That night the Khan pitched his 
royal camp in the immediate vicinity [of the town], and on the 

’ Meaning Uighurs settled in KimnisAn. This allusion, brief though it is, to 
Uighurs in Khonisi'm is interonting. Coiiipai'i' Ahul Ghiisei, pp, 50, 51. 
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morrow, at break of day, again drow up bie troops and approached 
the citadel. But as there was nobody within, except a few soldiers 
lightly armed, he retired to Tukuzdk, where he enoamped. On 
the following day, having crossed the river Ear& Tdzghun, his 
army went and pitched their camp at Tirdk, one of the districts 
depending on Yangi-Hisar. Here they were joined by the 
families [kutcli] who were following after them; these they left 
here, and marched on to the gates of the citadel of Yangi-His4r. 
The men in the citadel did not come out, but there was some 
infantry stationed below the citadel, and upon these Midaka 
Bahadur (who has been spoken of already, and will be mentioned 
again) made a bold attack. As their position was a strong one, ho 
retired, and they, in turn, having stood their ground for awhile, 
also retreated. The Khiin remained several days in that neighbour¬ 
hood, changing his position from place to place, in the expectation 
that Mirz»i Aba Bakr, having oollected an army, would bo coming. 
Ho passed nearly two months in those parts, without hearing any 
news of Aba Bakr Mirza. In the meantime Mirza Ali Taghai 
and Haji Mirzd, together with a few men from every division, 
conducted foraj's round about the hills of Sarigh Knl, where 
they became possessed of much bootj’’ and countless sheep. 

At this time Muhammad Kirghiz came to wait on the Khan and 
was favourably received. He begged to bo allowed to go to 
Yarkand and bring back definite news [of Mirza Aba Bakr]. [The 
Khan approving of the plan allowed him to depart], sending with 
him several persons of consequence. They plundered Arshin 
Bdgh, which is two faratikhs from Yarkand, and found much booty, 
which they brought with them, together with the news that 
[Mirza Abd Bakr] was doing his utmost to collect an army, and 
was giving out horses and arms to the peasantry and villagers. 
But he had no force on which ho could rely. Upon hearing this 
the Khan sot out against Yarkand, 


CIIAPTEE XLV. 

MA.RC1I OV SULTAN SAID KHAn AGAINST YAllKAND, AND 8KVKRAL MATTRIUS 

IN THE SAME CONNECTION. 

When Muhammad Kirghiz brought the nows of Mirza Aba Bakr, 
all the councillors were for marching against Yarkand. If Mirzd 
Aba Bakr wei'o to come forth and give them battle, well and good; 
if not, there was, at any rate, an abundance of corn and other 
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nooeHSiiries round about Yarkand. Tboy must lay siege to the 
citadel of Yarkand. If it should fall, Eashghar and Yangi<HiB4r 
would naturally fall also. With such projects they moved on 
towards Yarkand, until they came to Sukdt, a village at ten faraakhs 
distance from Yangi-Hisdr. 

At this place some of those who had come in flight to Mir Ayub, 
with neither family nor dependents, formed a plot [dagkdagha] to 
desert and go off towards Kardtigin and Hisdr. But when their 
scheme was discovered, most of them were unable to get away; 
a certain number, however, went. While the talk about this 
continued, Midaka Bahadur represented that Kitta Beg had had a 
similar intention. This Kitta Beg is the same person who was 
mentioned in the beginning of this book. He was the brother of 
Mir Ahmad Kdsim Kuhbur and when Mir Ahmad Kdsim left 
Tashkand, he was in Sairdm, which place he kept for himself for a 
whole year. When the Emperor retired to Kdbul, and no hope 
was loft him of relief from any quarter, he [Kitta Beg] sent a 
message to Kdsim Khan offering to give xip Sairdm to him, and 
thus brought Kdsim Khdn against Tdshkand. This anecdote has 
been already told. On leaving the service of Kdsim Khdn, Kitta 
Beg went over to the Khdn in Andijan. All the Amirs approved 
the words of Midaka Bahddur, who said : “ His flight is quite 
pi’oper, because he is Bdbar Pddishah’s subject, and he wished to 
go away. But l\e must not be put into chains until the matter 
has been more thoroughly inquired into.” When the Amirs had 
confirmed this plan, the Khdn said : “ I will myself stand security 
for Kitta Beg, and if he gets away, I will be responsible.” The 
Khdn then sent for Kitta Beg and said to him ; “ They have been 
telling such and such stories about you. Now you are a brave 
man. It is not fitting that you should desert us. I have made 
myself security for you to the Amirs. If on this occasion you 
show me attachment, your desires shall be satisfied; but if you 
disgrace me in the sight of the Amirs by running away, that 
course is also open to yoii.” To this Kitta Beg replied : I am 
not such a coward as to desert just at the time of battle.” He 
said nothing more, but remained, in silence, in close attendance 
upon the Khdn. , 

In consequence of these dissensions, the proposed march on 
Ydrkand was abandoned, and at dawn on the following day they 
set out in haste for Ydngi-Hisdr . . . [three couplets], where they 
arrived at midday. There was one circumstance which was 
most propitious for them. When the army that was occupying 
Kdshghar heard that the Khdn had marched against Ydrkand, 
they sent a message to the Amirs in Ydngi-IIisar, to the effect 
that the light force in occupation were uneasy on many accounts. 
If a few of the Kashghari were .sent hack to them, they would bo 
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of umierial aid to the garrison. The Amirs in Yangi-Hisar 
thinking this reasonable, sent back a large number of K^shghari 
to Kdshghar. These men, issuing from the citadel, crossed tho 
river of Ydngi-Hisar and were proceeding [homewards], when 
suddenly the Moghuls* fell upon them, and the whole body 
became a prey to the Khan’s army. 

At this juncture, the Khan himself came up. The Yangi-Hisar 
men, who were all on foot, had come into the midst of ravines and 
streams, and rough, broken ground, but they made a brave stand. 
When tho Khan came upon the scene, Kitta Beg pushed for¬ 
ward and struck Midaka Bahadur, saying: “ On that day you 
told me that I was going to run away. Let it be seen to-day, who 
it is that will run away.” Now Midaka was one of the most 
eminent warriors, and tho bravest of the brave. He replied ; “ I 
have been longing for this day for years; ” and therewith he 
pressed forward. The two charged forward upon [the enemy] 
[Verses] .... The road down which they rode was very 
narrow; on one side of it flowed the river of Yangi-Hisar, in which 
the water was surging in waves, while on the other side was a 
deep ravine. The road was wide enough, perhaps, for throe horse¬ 
men to ride abreast. In the middle of this had been placed a gate, 
through which infantry could pass, and in which many soldiers 
in armour were posted, while outside it, others were engaged in 
discharging their an-ows. When these two horsemen charged, the 
soldiers put their backs against the gate. The horse of Kitta Beg 
came up in advance of Midaka’s, and however much tho latter 
might use his whip, he was not able to pass in front. When Kitta 
Beg came near, the archers began to aim their arrows at his horse, 
so that it fell on tho spot, and Kitta Beg was dismounted. As tho 
passage was narrow, the horse fell into the water, while Kitta Beg 
advanced on foot to attack the soldiers. They, however, placed 
themselves so that his sword could not reach them, and Midaka, 
coming close after, drew his horse up and said: “Peace bo on you. 
Let this bQ a sufficient display of valour; let us now return.” Bui 
Kitta Beg replied : “ I will not retire until you do.” Now as tho 
arrows wore pouring dowm, like rain, from the gate, and from tho 
top of the ravine, Midaka saw that if they advanced, both would 
perish, he therefore withdrew first, while Kitta 'Beg followed very 
slowly behind him. The Khan praised Kitta Beg loudlj’, while 
the people blamed Midaka, who replied ; “ It was not a position in 
which we could do the onemy any injury. Kitta Beg, in his 
ciwcitement, behaved like a madman ; if I, too, had made a fool of 
myself, the only result would have been the death of us both. I 
yielded to his passion.” This excuse was approved by some, but 
not by others. 

' Apparently those who were retriming from SukAt with the Khan. 
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To bo brief, every one took np his quarters [ma^’dr] in the 
suburbs of Yangi-Hisdr. A few days later, Mir Ayub was carried 
oflf by a form of dropsy. Towards the end of his illness the Kh&n 
went to visit him, and he said to the Khan : “ I have not observed 
fidelity and loyalty to Babar Padishah [but have broken my oath], 
owing to the instigation of those hogs and bears,” alluding to the 
Moghul generals who had incited him to join in the revolt at 
Hisar, which has been mentioned. “ That [broken] oath is now 
lacerating my bowels, and I am being killed by remorse. As for 
those hogs and'bears, may God restrain His wrath from them, for 
causing me to break solemn vows.” [Quatrain] .... After the 
death of Mir Ayub, bis rank descended to his brother Muhammad 
Beg. 

During those times there were daily engagements, and every 
man was eager to bring into evidence the precious stones of bravery 
which he had stored up in the treasure-house of his heart. Among 
those who distinguished themselves, were Midaka, Abdul Vahid, 
Khuddai Kuli Shakavul, and Muhammad Ali Tuman. Other 
individuals displayed their gallantry on one, or two, or three 
occasions, but as for these four men, there were few battles in 
which they did not do something remarkable, and scarcely a day 
passed without a battle taking place. When it was ascertained 
that Mirza Aba Bakr did not intend leaving Yaikand, all wore 
agreed that Yangi-Hisar ought to be carried by storm, and this 
having been determined upon, they sent off Ali Bahadur (who has 
been alluded to above in the list of eminent Moghuls) to Kizil, 
which is on the border of the desert of Yarkand, that ho might 
reconnoitre, and watch the movements of Mirza Aba Bakr. If, 
during the siege, he should make a sally, the Khwaja was to return 
immediately with the nows, so that [the Khan] might bo pi*eparod- 
to meet him. 


CHAPTER XLVl. 

TAKING OF YANGI-HISAR: THE KEY TO THE CONQUEST OF THE KINCJOOM 

OF icAshgiiar. 

In the beginning of Rajab of the year 920, the Khan disposed his 
troops round the citadel of Yangi-Hisar, and pitched his camp so 
close to it, that if grcw-long arrows had been aimed at his tent from 
the top of the citadel, they might have reached the edge of the cliff 
under which he had camped. The intrenchments [nmrehal] were 
arranged on the following plan. On the north side there was no 
need for intrenchments, because the fort was situated, on the top 
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of a cliff, wliiob ended in a sheer precipice. Mines would there 
take no effect, while to ascend the cliff was impossible. For these 
reasons trenches were useless on the north side. The first tower 
on the west, was taken in hand by the Khan himself and the 
waiTiors of the centre, who were always in attendance upon him ; 
these bolongeil to no particular regiment, but their names have been 
mentioned above. Another tower on the same side—west of the 
Khan’s—was entilisted to mo, and to ray right were Mirza Ali 
Taghai, Kutliik Mirak Mirza, and Babrika Mirza, who, together, 
were laying a mine. Beyond them, Baba Sarik Mirza and Shahbaz 
Mirza, and a body of Bahrin, had charge of another. Farther on 
again, were Mirza Muhammad Beg and Beg Muhammad Beg, who 
had chosen [a site for] a third. Beyond them was a tower, the 
gate of which looked due south. To this tower were appointed 
Jiinka Mirzii and Bishka Mirza; while on the south side Munka 
Bog had charge of another mine. At his side was yet another, 
under the supervision of Mir Muhammad, who had l^,tely succeeded 
to the position held by ]\Iir Ayub. Near him was Mir Kambar, 
then came Ali Mirak Barlas, next Mir Diiiln, next Kara Kulak 
Mirzd, then my uncle; and beyond him Avas the eastern gate of 
the citadel, which side, like the northern, overlooks a precipice. 
For five days and nights all our energies wore devoted t<j digging 
and advancing galleries. 

The first mine that was ready to be tried was the Khan’s. It 
went off at midnight, and that tower which hud raised itself to the 
skies, now fell with a crash, level with the ground ; but part of the 
original wall was left standing. On that day evei’y one exerted 
himself to the utmost, and the mines wore so far advanced, as to be 
ready to blow up the walls with very little further labour. [The 
strongest, of all the towers was the one] given to Jdnka Mirza and 
Bishka Mirzd to undermine, but they made cracks along the wall 
for a distance of about sixty gaz. 

While the siege was thus proceeding, one of Khwaja Ali Baha¬ 
dur’s men brought in a certain Alika and a few generals. This 
Alika was the son of the commander of the citadel, who was called 
Amin Ddrugha, and who was one of Mirzd Abd Bakr’smost distin¬ 
guished Amirs. To him had been committed the entire charge of 
the citadel of YdnghHisdr. It came about in this way. Mirzd 
Abd Bakr had collected a force in Yarkand and had amassed a 
quantity of arms, hoping to come and relieve Ydngi-Hisdr. He then 
detached a body of picked men and sent them off to reconnoitre at 
Kizil, with orders to bring back any news they might learn, so 
that he might form his plans accordingly. This body was under 
the command of Pir Ali Beg, the brother of Yali Beg, who has 
been alluded to already. On reaching Kizil, they found that a party 
of Moghuls were reconnoitring in the same district. Having 
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ascertained his exact position, they fell upon Khw&ja All Bahadur 
unexpectedly, the same night. The horsemen were sleeping 
soundly, when the din of giving and taking of blows, war cries, 
and trumpets startled them from their slumbers. [Verses] . . . . 
It was a pitch dark night—neither moon nor stars were visible— 
nor could friend bo distinguished from enemy. [Two couplets] 
.... All who awoke were mad with confusion at ilio alarm, 
and were unable to collect their thoughts sufficiently to realise what 
was passing, so all fled in dismay, excepting Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 
who did not lose his presence of mind, but stood his ground firmly, 
and called out to his followers by name. All who heard his voice 
rallied to his side, till at length a good number were gathered 
round him, and they too began to call their war-cry loudly. Some 
of those who had been stupefied by the sudden awakening, now 
recovered their senses, and on listening attentively, heard the 
voices calling the war-ciy. On this their courage was renewed, 
and they went and rejoined Khwaja Ali Bahadur. They dis¬ 
charged their arrows in the dark, and fought on till the brightness 
of dawn overcame the shadows of night, when by that light the 
combatants began to see [the real state of tilings]. The enemy 
became aware of their small numbers, while our men saw their 
own superiority. 

Pir Ali Beg had but a liundred men with him, wliile Khwaja 
Ali Bahadur had tlirco hundred. Since in the darkness they had 
become confused and disordered, Pir Ali Beg saw that flight would 
be a cowardly death, while to hold his ground was to die nobly. 
Near to that spot was a garden; within this he tried to defend 
himself. Ere the sun had reached the meridian, the sun of the 
lives of those men had set. Out of a hundred, only two escaped to. 
bear the news that the rest of their party had perished. The 
above-mentioned Alika bad been wounded in the fight. To prevent 
his giving information, they did not send him back to his friends, 
but despatched him to the Khan with the heads of the slain hung 
round his neck—the throats running with blood. He reached 
the Khan at midday, and the heads of those generals were sent 
into the citadel as a gift. Alika was then asljed for news. He 
replied: “ Mirza Aha Bakr has made all the necessary preparations 
for an expedition. All the people know that he has got liorses, 
and arms of every kind, such as coats of mail, horse-armour, and so 
forth ; that nothing is wanting—nay, rather there is a suiierabuu- 
dance of all such things. But he has no geneiuls—no renowned 
Amirs or brave warriors, whose strength and judgment a> e the 
very foundations of true sovereignty. For all pf these, he has 
himself put to death. And now, ir order to complete his army, 
he is obliged to choose men from among the peasantry, artizaus 
and market-people, making one a Vazir, another an Amir; the 
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first a Mir and the second a oonnoillor. The mstio who has spent 
his life with his hand on the plough, and has never done any 
work bnt ploughing, how can he begin to wield a sword or hold 
the reins of government? Though he may try ever so hard, I am 
sure he cannot succeed ; such foolish ideas can come to nothing.” 
And he laid much stress upon the improbability of Mirzd 'Abd 
Bakr advancing. [Our] people, however, did not fully trust his 
words, but suspected that this man, drowning in the whirlpool of 
misfortune, was employing flattery as a means of reaching the 
shore of salvation. 

About evening prayer time, one of Khwdja Ali Bahadur’s fol¬ 
lowers brought in another man who had come to him in flight. 
This fugitive reported that Mirza Aba Bakr, having mustered an 
army, had advanced two fars&hhs out of Yarkand, when he deserted 
him. Many were loth to believe this also, and imagined it to be a 
trick on the part of Mirza Aba Bakr, by which he hoped to retard 
the operations against the citadel of Ydngi-Hisdr; so they tortured 
this informant till he died, but he persisted in his story to the end, 
and then they believed it. 

All the Amirs were for raising the siege that same night, and for 
marching out to meet and engage Mirzd Abd Bakr, before he should 
be joined by the armies of Kdshghar and Ydngi-Hisdr. But the 
Khdn said: “ I intend to remain at the foot of this cliff until 
Mirzd Abd Bakr comes, and to aim my arrows at the citadel and 
at Mirzd Abd Bakr, until I am killed on this spot. Those who do 
not [wish to] follow my example, let them do what they like.” 
When the Khdn had said this, all knelt down before him, saying ; 
“ May your exalted majesty’s road be [strewed] with our lives as 
a thousand sacrifices ! Who is there among us who holds his own 
wretched existence more dear than the precious life of the Khan, 
or thinks of his own personal safety first, in this undertaking ? ” 
Then all again set to work, with contented hearts, at the mines. 

At daybreak of the sixth day of the siege, the Khdn rode round 
all the trenches and infused his own enthusiasm into the hearts of 
his Amirs and soldiers: praising those who had exerted themselves, 
and ordering to bo whipped any who had been remiss. In this 
manner did ho pass, round the citadel. As he dpproached the 
trench of my uncle, some one called out from the top of the 
citadel. They listened. He was saying: “ Let one of the followers 
of Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd come forward ; I have something to 
tell him.” Thereupon a man was sent forward, who [however] 
Mkcd whether Kukilddsh Mirzd Ali Sayyid Bahddur was there, 
[and if so] had they not better send him [to parley] ? [So they 
sent him.] After a short time Ali Sayyid returned reporting that 
Amin Ddrugha had spoken as follows: ** Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd 
is Mirzd Abd Bakr’s brother. For generations past I and my 
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eons have been tbeir servants. In our loyalty we have, during 
three months, been in peril of our lives, in spite of never having 
enjoyed during forty years, a moment’s security from Mirzd Aba 
Bakr. Those whom he wished to kill he kill^, and those who 
were left alive were all subjected to violent punishments, such 
as castration—that is to say, depriving of virility—cutting off the 
hands and feet, putting out eyes, and the like. All wore sure to 
be exposed to some calamity. In spite of all this, I felt it still my 
duty to remain loyal. Now it has come to a question of life and 
death; the knife has reached the bone. If Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzd will forget our enmity, forgive our sins, and spare our lives 
and our goods, we will deliver the citadel into his hands and 
become his vassals.” When the Khan heard this message he was 
overjoyed, and sent Ali Sayyid back, saying, that their offer was 
accepted. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

DECLINE OF MIRzA ABA BAKR ; FACTS CONNECTED THEREWITH, AND THE 

END OF HIS DOMINION. 

One of the worst of the wicked practices of Mirza Ab4 Bakr was 
that, having laid down the most strenuous and exacting regula¬ 
tions and observances, he would not be satisfied with anything less 
than the death of any person who should, in the least degree, in¬ 
fringe them. Having put that person to death for a trifiiug fault, 
he would become apprehensive of his tribe and relations, and would 
persuade himself that they could never be pacified. He would 
therefore set about their extermination, sparing neither suckling 
babes nor women with child; but punishing them all, from mature 
men to the child at the breast, so that after he had been satisfied a 
thousand times with their death, they died with thankfulness (as 
has been related before). 

In short, towards the end of his life, Mirza Aba Bakr entrusted 
his army and all military affairs to Mir Yali, placing the adminis¬ 
tration of the State and the people in the hands of Shah Dtina 
Kukildash. These two men fulfilled their duties with the utmost 
possible diligence. 

As has been briefly stated above, Mir Yali succeeded so thoroughly 
in driving the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of Aksu and Moghulisttln, 
that for a long time none of them dared come within two or three 
months* journey of Kashghar,^ All the Moghuls crept into Cbalish 

* Here, no doubt, the province of Kuahghar is meant. 
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and Turfan, but the Kirghiz were allowed to dwell on this side of 
Issigh Kul. In the same manner, Mir Vali took entire possession 
of certain places in Fargh4na, such as TJzkand (which is the most 
important [town] of that province), tJsh, Madu, and Jagirak ) all 
of which places lie above Andijan. lie also brought under his 
power much of Karatigin and Badakhshan, and the districts of 
Balur and Tibet as fur as Kaslnnir. All this was the achiovoniont 
of Mir Vali. 

Before the battle of Tutluk, ray uncle endeavoured to bring 
about a meeting with Mir Vali, in order that they might discuss 
the terms of a peace. [When Mir Vali heard this] he thought my 
uncle must be reduced to straits and in despair; thus he might 
be able to seize him by deception, and send him to Mirza Aba Bakr 
as a present. He felt that he could not possibly perform a more 
worthy or important service. These considerations induced him 
to assent to the interview. They met at a place agreed on, between 
two lines of men appointed respectively by either side, and they 
began to confer together in a manner suitable to the occasion. 
During the conference, ray uncle said to the Amirs who had accom¬ 
panied Mir Vali: “ I have a few words to say to Mir Vali ; leave 
us.” Thereupon the Amirs rose up [and withdrew]; Mir Vali 
alone remained. The few words were merely a repetition of some 
civilities relating to Mirza Abtl Bakr, which he had already uttered 
in the presence of the Amirs. They then separated, and each man 
returned to his own army. After this, occurred the event [battle] 
at Tutluk, which weighed down the scale of Mir Vali in the balance 
of the regulations of Mirza Aba Bakr. Mirza Aba Bakr asked the 
generals who had been present at the interview what had been 
said; they told him all that had passed, and added: “ This is what 
was said in our presence, but afterwards Sayyid Muhammad Mirza 
spoke to Mir Vali in private, and we do not know what he said 
then.” When, after the battle at Tutluk, Mir Vali came to Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s presence, the latter asked what Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza had said to him in private, and Mir Vali told him what my 
uncle had said. Then Mirza Aba Bakr replied: “ But that is 
exactly what he said before all the others ; one does not demand a 
private interview merely to repeat such things as these.” Ho 
said nothing further, but from that moment he began to suspect 
Mir Vali, thinking: “What Sayyid Muhammad really said to 
him in private he will not tell me; perhaps he is in league with 
him, and is planning my ruin.” So he seized Mir Vali and sent 
him to the Kazik, together with his brothers. Some of them 
he castrated. And thus did ho annihilate all these people for the 
simple question : “ why did Sayyid Muhammad demand a private 
interview ? ” and subjected them all to hard pimishments and 
bitter suflForing. [Verses] .... 
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This is an instance of Mirzd Abd Bakr’s ciiielty. Another 
example is his treatment of Shah Dana Rukilddsh, to whom were 
entrusted the affairs of the State and the people, and the control of 
the treasury. He, too, had exerted himself to the utmost in the 
performance of his duties. For example, the docks of sheep ho had 
collected at the conquest of Kashghar were beyond reckoning, and 
when by reason of my extreme youth I could not attend to business, 
and on this account did not attempt to estimate the profits of the 
booty [then taken], I only know that more then 15,000 sheep fell 
to my lot. No one on that occasion got a smaller share than 
myself, of Mirza Aba Bakr’s property. The soldiers who had 
accompanied the Khan, and the men from the armies of the Mirza, 
all received an equally large share; and from this, one can form 
an estimate of the whole! In the same manner, his cattle and 
flocks, grain and treasure (which have been mentioned, and will 
be mentioned again), were so numerous and abundant, that the 
intellect is incapable of conceiving the quantity that fell to each 
man.. All this had been amassed under the superintendence of 
Shah Dana Kukilddsh. 

After the fall of Mir Vali, the Mirza’s suspicions extended to 
Shah Dana Kukildash, [thinking] that he might say to himself: 
“ Mir Vali was a greater man than I am, yet the Mirz4 seized 
him: perhaps he will seize me too.” These thoughts had never 
entered Shah Dana’s mind, nor that of anybody else; he, however, 
seized Shah Dana upon suspicion, saying [by way of pretext] that 
Shah Dana had reduced the value of his property; and there, in 
front of the seat of judgment [divan-hMnd], he ordered people to 
pluck out the whole of his beard and to castrate him ; while, as 
soon as his wounds were healed, he sent him to work [in the 
KAzik.] 

In the places of these two [officers] he set up mean creatures 
[ardzil] from among the Amirs; and, though he found himself 
better off than formerly as regards worldly substance, the affairs 
of the army ceased to flourish; for such another commander as 
Mir Vali was not readily to be mot with. In the meanwhile, the 
news of the Khan’s march from Andijan to Kashghar received con¬ 
firmation. [The Mirza] immediately proceeded to Kashghar, and 
there, in seven days, constructed a citadel, as has been explained 
above. By the time it was known that the Khan had reached At- 
Bashi, which is seven days’ journey from KAshghar, the fort of 
Yangi-Hisar had likewise been filled with stores, arms, and all 
that was fitting and necessaiy. It was placed in the charge of a 
few officers in whom he reposed confidence—namely, Amin Darugha, 
Jan Hasan of the tribe of KArluk, Kuli Itarji, Ajmaga Akhta and 
Jaui Beg Akhta, Mir Vali, Shah Dana, and Muhammad Beg (ahoin 
he had lately castrated), together with some of their followers. 
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Although ho had just taken many of them from the works,^ he 
gave them each horses and arms, saying; “ If you prove to me 
your devotion and loyalty, I will again take you into favour.” 

At this juncture, it was reported that the Khan had reached 
Tushgu. [Mirza Aba Bakr] thereupon set out for Yarkand, giving 
his final injunctions [to the officers] in Ydngi-Hisur. He promised 
the people that he would go and muster an army in Yarkand, and 
come to their relief. Upon his arrival at Yarkand he at once set 
about collecting forces. He filled the country with horses and 
arms. [There was a certain] Ustad Abdal Shaikh, who was a 
perfect master [u8ldd\ and unrivalled in all kinds of work with 
hammer and anvil. After the fall of Mir Yali and Shah Dana 
Kukildash, Miiza Aba Bakr had set up this Shaikh Abdal in the 
place of Shah Dana, and I have heard [Shaikh Abdal] say that 
there were in the Mirza’s armoury 60,000 coats of mail {jiiba] 
and 12,000 sets of horse armour [kicMm], besides other arms and 
accoutrements, the number of which may be judged by these 
figures. But the army itself was composed of peasants, artizans, 
gardeners, and cultivators of the soil. Upon those he judged the 
most capable among them, he conferred the rank of Mirza. A 
hundred and twenty of them he made his own escort, and the rest 
all received horses and arms. [Three couplets.] 

(1) It talus many a year for the natural stone to become, by the sun’s 
power, a ruby in Badakhshan, or an amethyst iu Yemen. 

(2) It is many months before a seed of cotton is ready to be made into a 
robe for a hurt, or a shroud for a corpse. 

, (3) It is many days before a handful of wool from the back of a sheep, 
becomes a zealot’s shirt or a donkey’s halter. 

. . . .* However this may be, Mirza Aba Bakr having mustered 
his army, marched with it to a point two farsdkhe distant from 
Yarkand; thence he detached, and sent in advance, some picked 
men, who fell in with Khwaja Ali Bahadur at Kizil, as has been 
told above. [Thus wo see] that the man who was brought before 
the Khan at Yangi-Hisar during the siege operations, and who had 
been tortured to death, spoke the truth. Ho had deserted at the 
time when Mirzd Aba Bakr, having led his army two farsdkhs 
out of Yarkand, sent forward the advance guard. The man had 
reported exactly what he had witnessed. 

When Mirzd Abd Bakr had pitched his camp at this spot, he 
wished to pass his forces in review, but his efforts to do so were 
in vain. For these Amirs, who had been used all their lives to 
handling the yoke [yugh], when they now raised the standard 

* The word is Kdr (work), and evidently refers to the Katik, or excavation 
works. 

'* A rhetorical passage of one folio is omitted here. It is chiefly in verse, and 
relates to the impossibility of a ploughman making a good soldier. 
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[tugh]^ and formed in line, thought they were thrashing com, 
and got in each other’s way; nor could they distinguish between 
right and left and centre. When their spirited steeds reared and 
shied, they held on anyhow to the withers, and when, in fear of 
their lives, they pulled at the bridle, and the horse would rear, 
the rider would lose his control, and slip back on the horse’s 
haunches. If the animal started off, they would throw up the 
bridle and fall, like a drop of sweat, to the ground. Their bows 
got broken, and their arrows fell out [of the quivers]. When Mirza 
Aba Bakr saw this kind of horsemanship—such soldiering and 
such archery—^he said: “ With such a troop as this, it would 
be dangerous to try and rob a kitchen-garden ” [pdZu]; and he 
returned, dispirited and anxious, to his tent, seriously meditating 
flight. 

Following this, came news that the citadel of Yangi-Hisar had 
fallen; and when the people of Kashghar heard of that, they too 
abandoned their citadel and dispersed. On this intelligence reaching 
the Mirz4, he felt that further delay was useless [and that the hour 
for flight had come] [Couplet] .... Therefore, having packed 
up tKe richest of his clothes and his valuables, having divorced his 
kingdom, and handed Yarkand over to his eldest son, Jahangir 
Mirza, he fled. [Verses] .... 

Jahangir Mirza, who had passed all his life in seclusion, was of 
a timorous disposition. Finding himself suddenly placed upon the 
throne of a disordered State, he did what he was able in the way 
of government, and then, at the end of five days (hearing that his 
father was at a distance, and that the enemy were near at hand), 
set out in flight. He collected all the treasure he could cany ofli 
and issued a general order that every one might take what he 
wished. Those who were afraid of the Moghuls, accompanied him’ 
in his flight. The rest fell upon whatever treasure remained, 
plundering the granaries and burning, or destroying, property of 
all kinds. 

Four days after the departure of Mirza Jahangir, Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur arrived with two or three thousand men, and two days 
later the Khan followed, all of which shall, be related presently. 
Mirza Jahangir retired to Sanju, which is the frontier on the high¬ 
road to Tibet, while Mirza Aba Bakr went to Khotan. But, seeing 
no possibility of making a stand in the citadel there, he marched 
on to Karaiighutagh, whither he was followed, in hot pursuit, by a 
party of Moghuls. As the roads were difficult, it would have been 
hard—nay, impossible, for him to carry off all the property he had 
with him; he therefore collected it all together, and set it on fire. 
I have heard from those who had charge of it, that there were nine 
hundred mule-loads of embroidered and brocaded gamients. Many 
* A play on tho worde YvgU and Ttigh. —E. 

y 2 
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of them were embroidered in gold in the European, Ottoman [Bumi]^ 
and Chinese fashions; while some of the robes were studded with 
jewels and all kinds of precious stones. All these were consumed 
in the lire; while his gold and silver vases, cups, and various 
kinds of ornaments set with jewels, and his saildle-bags filled with 
gold-dust, he threw from the bridge into the Kiver Ak-Tasli, whieh 
hows through the middle of [the valley of] Karanghutagh. He 
killed his riding horses [tuj)chdh] and mules; then, taking w'hat 
it was possible to carry on such a road, set out for Tibet. 

On reaching Tibet [Ladak], he found that all the forts which ho 
had garrisoned had been abandoned by his men, who had fled in 
different directions; so that his forts and treasures had again fallen 
into the hands of the infidels of Tibet. Hence he could do nothing 
in that country. He could discern no shore of safety from amid 
the furious waves of hardship and trial, which tossed around him. 
Mirza Aba Bakr had now for a space of forty-eight years ^ so filled 
the book [of life] with black records, that there was no space left 
to wiite anything more. He had devoted all his energies to 
accumulating earthly goods, and the pen is unable to describe his 
worldly magnificence. But, although he used ostentatiously to 
speak of the next world, and to express hopes of attaining it, yet 
he never performed an action that did not, as it were, open to him 
a door of hell or shut upon him a gate of paradise. Between himself 
and paradise was a long road.^ 

In short, in the fulness of time, he reaped the fruits of his past 
misdeeds; so that, finding it impossible to remain in Tibet, ho 
preferred death to life. Leaving his family and children there, lie 
departed, saying; “I am going [to give myself up to the Khiln]. 
It is evident that I shall be killed with the poison of oppression. 
If this happens, bury my body in the sepulchre of ray ancestors. 
Although I have not discharged the duties of kinship towards 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza and Mirza Haidar, I beg you to show 
them kindness. And if, contrajy to my expectations, they should 
not kill me, I have still a plan [which may bo executed].” With 
such intentions he set out, towards the middle of winter, to visit 
the Khiin. On his way, he met with a party of his own servants, 
whom my uncle had sent into Tibet to fetch him, threatening them 
with this and that [penalty] if they did not succeed. When Mirza 
Aba Bakr met them, he asked their news; they replied: “ Wo 
have been sent to find you ; ” and then they strung t(^cthor a few 
lies to try and reassure him. But he did not believe them, and 

• This figure evidently has reference to Aba Bakr’s reign, and not to his age. 
If we count from the death of Muhammad Haidar Mirza in 868, Aba Bakr‘s 
reign would be thirty-five years; but he was in power over parts, if not the whole 
of the country, at intervals, for some years during the Mirza’s lifetime. It is not 
clear from what event our author dates Aba Bakr’s reign of forty-eight years. 

* Three lines of rhetoric are omitted here concerning Aba Bakr’s evil deeds. 
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said : “All I want you to do is to take me, living, Lofore tlio Kban 
and Sa 3 ryid Muhammad; after that, you can do what you please.” 
They launched out into professions of readiness to comply with his 
wish. Then, as it was late, having said his night prayers, ho wont 
to sleep: and the saying, “ Sleep is the brother of Death,” was 
verified in his case. When ho retired to rest, the men of the party 
consulted together, resolved to cut off his head and carry it to tho 
Khan, [as this would appear an important service] and cause tho 
Khan to place confidence in them. 

Bad as lie was, tlieso people [should not have] betrayed their 
charge, and used perfidy in place of good faith. However, they cut 
off his head while ho slept and then returned, as shall bo narrated 
shortly. Thus wore all his subjects—prince and pauper, high and 
low—delivered from his wickedness. [Versos, etc.] . . . 


CIlArTEU XLVIII. 

THE CON(iUE8T OF KASIIGHAU. 

Having taken the citadel of Yangi-Hisar, in the manner above 
described, the Khan turned his attention to [the reduction of] 
Kashghar. On the third day he learnt that the garrison of Kash- 
ghar had abandoned their citadel and, taking their horses, had fled 
to whatever place each thought safest for himself. The Khan’s 
noble mind being thus, in the most satisfactory manner, sot at rest 
with regard to Kashghar, he placed the foot of success in tho 
stirrup of victory, and drew his reins towards Yarkand, confident 
of success and triumph. He sent Khwaja Ali Bahadur ih advance 
[Verses] . . . Tho first stage from Yangi-Hisar is Satlik, and here 
the Khan pitched his camp. [On the same day] news came that 
Mirza Aba Bakr, having given over YArkand to the charge of his 
son Jahangir Mirza, had retired to Khotan. [On hearing this 
news] the Khan hastened still more, and on reaching Kizil heard 
that Jahangir Mirzi also had fied, and that Khwaja All Bahddur 
had entered Yarkand. At the end of Bajab of the year 920, the 
Khdn made his triumphant entry into the town of Ydrkand, and 
with the splendour of his glittering sword, he allayed the dust of 
tyranny and enmity [etc.] .... 

Before [his army] entered the town, he sent on Amir Ddim Ali 
and Beg Muhammad to occupy Khotan; he also despatched in 
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pursuit of Mirz<i AbA Batr, seven brave generals—namely, Kara 
Kulak Mirza, Haji Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza, Nazar Mirza, Mir 
Kambar, Mirz»i Ali Taghai and Beg Kuli Makrit. These seven 
generals started in pursuit with the greatest eagerness. This 
affair having been attended to, the Khan issued a general order 
that every one might go and plunder wherever he liked. And 
every man in the army who cared for pillage and booty, immedi¬ 
ately hastened out [to take advantage of the permission]. Only a 
few of the Amirs, who held plundering to be derogatory, remained 
in attendance on the Khan. Having settled this matter also, the 
victorious Khan mounted the throne of the town. Ho then went 
up to the citadel [ar/c], within which were many lofty buildings, 
containing, each of them, rooms and upper-apartments and battle¬ 
ments, BO Jiumerous as to astound the beholder. And these build¬ 
ings were filled with cloths, chintzes, carpets, porcelain, ciiirasses, 
horse-trappings, saddles, bows and other things useful to man. 
All these things had been seized by Mirza Aba Bakr, or procured 
by whatever means he chose to employ, and had been hidden away 
by him, so that no one might know of their existence. Of such as 
remained over, Mirza Jahangir had destroyed and wasted as much 
as he was able; and on his departure had sanctioned a genei’al 
pillage, which, until the arrival of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, was 
carried on by the whole population—each taking what be could. 
When Khwaja Ali Bahadur entered the town, ho, likewise, 
devoted himself to pillage. Seven days later the Khan arrived, 
and ho too gave his men permission to plunder right and left. 
Everything in the way of money, as well as the valuable cloths 
and stuffs, had been carried off, but the houses were still full [of 
other things]. Two months after the flight of Mirza Abii Bakr, 
there were still great quantities of cuirasses and the like, lying 
about the houses and passages, that no one had cared to carry 
awaj'. [Five couplets]. . . . 

Thus, all that Mirza Aba Bakr had, in the course of forty-eight 
years, amassed witli infinite toil, and guarded with savage miser¬ 
liness, he was finally obliged, with a thousand heart-rendings, to 
abandon ; while the Klein, with one stroke of his pen, gave it all 
over to a general sack, and during two months the dust thereof 
rose to the sky. [ Verses]. ... 

At the end of two months, oveiy man returned safely—laden 
with plunder from different directions—and presented the Kli.-in 
with tribute [pisZ/Zias/i], according to the (juantity of booty ho had 
taken. But the Khan, in order to win the hearts of his people, 
divided the property up into shares [suyurfjhaV] in accordance 
with the old Moghiil custom, and distributed it among his soldiers. 
1 remember distinctly that some of the Amirs who had come from 
Karanghutagh, presented, besides arms [«/«<] and vases, an Andijiin 
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w*a» of gold-dust. Now an Andijan laan is sixty-four cMrih and a 
ckdrih is 400 mithhiU From this the extent of the rest of the 
booty may be conceived. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

STOttY OF THE AMIRS WHO WENT IN PURSUIT OF MIRZA ABA BAKU. 

Tho.se nine Amirs whom the Kh»ln had sent off to settle affairs in 
Khotan and to pursue Mirza Aba Bakr, started off with great 
eagerness and exerted themselves to the utmost of their powers. 
On reaching Khotan, the inhabitants came out to receive them, 
and delivered into their handa all their treasuries and granaries, 
their flocks and herds, and everything connected with these. Mir 
Haim Ali and Mir Beg Muhammad, according to [the Khan’s] 
orders, stayed in Khotan, and occupied themselves wdth the 
administration of the State and the government of the people- 
The other seven Mirs, like the seven-headed devils fighting on the 
top of the mountains of Kaf, swept on to Karanghutagh, but when 
they arrived there, found that Mirza Aba Bakr had left the moun¬ 
tains of Karanghutagh, and had gone on to Tibet [Ladak], in 
which direction it was difficult to follow him. 

When they came to the bridge over which Mirza Aba Bakr had 
thrown his effects, they found the roads blocked with the carcases 
of the tupchdk horses [three couplets]. . . . which ho had killed, and 
of the mules, on which had been loaded the saddle-bags [khachir] 
full of money and stuffs. I do not quite recall whether there were 
900 mules or 900 strings [kitdr] of mules. They next camo 
to the spot where lie liad burnt his brocades, etc., and saw that 
these valuables were l)ecorao an ash-heap from which smoke was 
still rising. The gold and precious stones with which these 
clothes had been adorned, were still remaining. 'J’hese they 
gathered from among the ashes, and found that the jewels and 
rubies had not been affected [by the fire]. • But the turquoises 
[jiruza] had turned black, and become brittle. No trace of their 

* No doubt Aba Bakr plundered tbe country and accuniulatod a largo amount 
of property and some trisasure, but the exaggerations of Mirza Haidar on the 
subject, in this chapter and tho next, aro too apparent to require pointing 
out. As regards the Andijani man, if tho data he gives aro correct, and if tho 
milhkalhG reckoned at its oxact numismatic value of 71'IK grains, the c/tdrtfc 
should weigh 59*32 oz. troy, or, roughly speaking, 5 lbs.; so that the Andijani 
man of gold would be nearly 320 lbs. troy and its value some £15,000! 

* A IdtdTt or string of mules or ponies, consists, usually, of four in the hills 
and of live in the plains. 
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original colour was left. The rabies [Idl] too, were broken into 
little pieces, and had changed to an ugly colour. The pearls were 
reduced to ashes, so that they could no longer be distinguished; also 
the amber—which had lost all its charm. 

The Amirs and their men, having gathered what they could from 
the ashes, again set out upon their road, when they suddenly 
noticed the boxes of gold-dust shining at the bottom of the river. 
Indeed the jewelry [kali] and vessels of silver and gold, shone forth 
the rays of the sun, as it were, from the depths of the stream. 
Tliey thereupon proceeded to attempt the recovery of these valu¬ 
ables, from the water. The river was rushing over the rocks in 
such a torrent that no one could, by any device, have entered it. 
So each man prepared a long pole, at the end of which a hook was 
attached. To reach the bottom, it was necessary to join several of 
these poles together. Now when Mirza Aha Bakr had thrown 
these treasures into the river, he had ordered his men to cut the 
leather cases into pieces, so that the gold-dust might be scattered 
in the water. But since the cutting up of the cases took a long 
time, and the Mirza was impatient to go forward, ho [6nally] 
ordered them to be thrown in just as they wore, and thus they had 
remained from that time. 

When they struck the cases, their hooks broke most of them in 
pieces, and [the contents] were washed away by the current. 
{Sometimes, howevei', if a man took great care, it did not break, and 
was lifted out of the water. They were found to contain a mulo’s- 
load each. Such of the vases and vessels as had handles, or some¬ 
thing to lay hold of, were hooked up, but nothing was recovered 
upon which a firm hold with the hooks could not be obtained. 
They only secured a very small (pi antity of the gold-dust; about 
a hundred-thousandth part of the whole. However, they were 
enriched by what they did secure, and got more than enough to 
enable them to realise all their desires. At present, as compared 
with those times, all this wealth and all these Moghuls are as a 
mere drop in the ocean. 


CHAPTER L. 

CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF MIRZA ABA BAKU’s OFFSPUINO. 

After the victorious Khan had settled all his important afiairs in 
Ysirkand, it was discovered that Mirzd Jahangir had not followed 
his father into 'ribet, but that he had settled down in the district 
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of Sa&ju. Tho Khun, thereupon, sent uiy uncle to bring back his 
nephew, by some means or other. When my uncle reached Sanju, 
Mirzd Jahingir came out to receive him, offering rich gifts, 
and said to him: “ It is evident to all, that daring my father’s 
reign I lived in retirement and in mortal dread of him. During 
all that time, I did not enjoy a single moment’s security or freedom 
from anxiety. Fear of violen'je had always made me seek 
seclusion, and thus the eye of my nature became closed to the 
splendours of wealth and rank, and I have always been obliged to 
drink from the cup of dissatisfaction. When the evil foundations 
of luy father’s realm began to give way, and his power to crumble 
from tho earthquakes caused by the Khan’s forces, he drew me 
forth from my comer of seclusion, and set me upon the throne 
of pomp. And I, who during forty-two years, being in fear and 
trembling for my life, had never gained any experience of the 
world,how could I suddenly be expected to supervise a whole State? 
Besides these difficulties, it was my father’s constant practice, 
whenever he stripped one of his children of the garments of life, 
to lament the unfortunate victim in my presence, saying: * He was 
a full grown youth. I dreaded lest he might treat me as Shiruya 
treated Khusrau and Abdul Latif Mirza treated Ulugh Beg Mirza.’ ^ 
Hearing such things as this, I endeavoured to the utmost, for the 
sake of luy personal safety, to appear very inefficient in my 
behaviour. How shall I, who have thus spout forty-two years in 
cultivating ineptitude and helplessness, revive, in one moment, the 
welfare of a iStato which [my father] himself has ruined ? More¬ 
over, I bad no information conceri\ing any of my father’s affairs. 
Nor has any (»no ever experienced so much as an inconvenience, at 
my hands. Whatever the people have suffered is due to my 
fatlier. They do not blame me, nor hold mo responsible for his 
sins. Let me now go to the Khan, and spend the rest of my days 
in his service.” Words of abject humility, such as those, and 
many more like them, ho continued to pour forth; hut my uuelo 
Comforted him, and conveyed him, together with much treasure 
and many horses, before the Khan. 

Mirzii Jahangir was born of one of tho daughters of Is/in Biighu 
Khan, the youngest brother of Yunus Khan, who was the Khan’s 
grandfather. At tho time Avhen !Mirza Aba Bakr captured Aksu, 
the residence of Alacha Khan (which event has been fully described 
above), the fourth daughter of Ah'icha Khan fell into his hands. 
And he took care of her and treated her with great honour. 
When she was of age, he gave her in marriage to his son Jahangir 
Mirza. Tho latter, arriving now in the Khan’s presence, was 

' The iiUuBions arc (I) to a fablo in tho Shuh-ndmah, whei-e Kiiusrau is 8ai«i to 
liavo boon killcil by liis son Sburnya; and (2) to tho ninrder <>f Mirza Ulugh 
Beg of Muvani-un-Nahr, by his son Abdul Latif, in the year 1449. 
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received with respect, and this fourth daughter of Alaoha Khdn, 
whose name was Khadija Sultin Kh&nim, also joined the Khan, 
whose full-sister she was. The Khin showed favour to Jahangir 
Mirza, in accordance with the verse, ** I will not ascribe to thee the 
sins of others ”; and ignoring the cruelties and hideous deeds of 
his father, entered him among the men of trust around his person, 
and promised that feasts should be celebrated in honour of Khadija 
out of regard for her noble birth. 

One night towards the end of that winter, Jahangir Mirza was 
killed in Y&ngi-Hisar, together with several of his followers. It 
was never known who committed this deed. Every one had his 
own suspicions, but God alone knows the truth. Mirz4 Aba Bakr 
had many children. Several of his grown up sons be had put to 
death, with the most horrible tortures, for totally inadequate 
reasons. Of those that survived, the eldest and most honourable 
was Jahangir Mirza, whose fate has been related. There were 
two other sons, named Turangir Mirza and Bustdngir Mirza, the 
children of the daughter of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, son of Mirza 
Sultan Abu Said. 

In the spring following the winter in which Jahangir Mirza 
had been murdered, a person was sent to Tibet to bring back the 
family of Mirza Abd Bakr; his wife, Khdnzdda Begum, and her 
older son, Turdngir Mirza, were thus brought to Kdshghar. In 
conformity with the custom of the Yanga^ she was married to my 
uncle, while Turdngir remained in the Khdn’s service, until ho 
was drowned in the river. 

Bustdngir Mirza did not accompany his mother and brother, 
lie went from Tibet to Kashmir and thence into Hindustdn: (At 
that time Bdbar Pddishdh had not conquered Hindustdn.) From 
Hindustan he retired to Kabul, but although he was [the son ot 
the daughter of the Emperor’s unclej, his father’s misdeeds made 
him repulsive to the Emperor, so that he could not stay in Kdbul, 
but fled into Badakhshdn, to Mirzd Khdn, who was his maternal 
uncle. Mirzd Khdn, however, instead of showing him the affection 
of an uncle, displayed hostility towards him on account of his 
father, Mirzd Abd Bakr; so that he was forced to fly from him 
also, and betake himself to the TJzbeg Shaibdn.. Sayunjuk Khdn 
received him with the utmost courtesy and honour, saying : “He 
is a human being, and it is incumbent on us to treat him with 
kindness.” 

He is still about Andijdn and Tdshkand, where he enjoys high 
distinction, and is famous among the Uzbeg for his honourable 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

HISTORY OF THE KHAN AFTER THE COSOUEST OF kAsHOHAR. 

As soon as the Khan had reduced the State to order, he bestowed 
liberal gifts and rewards upon his followers, especially upon those 
who had distinguished themselves in battle, by their courage and 
daring; these have been enumerated above. [Verses] .... He 
poured down favours, more plentiful than drops of rain, upon his 
soldiers; and by the splendour of his justice, he dispelled the 
darkness of tyranny which had settled on the inhabitants of the 
country. [Verses] .... The roads which had before been too 
dangerous to traverse, were now made so safe and tranquil as to 
become proverbial, that if an old woman were to travel along them, 
bearing a jar of gold on her head, she would not be molested. At 
that time there was a popular song which ran: “ A solitary person 
may carry a jar of gold from east to west, for the respect he [the 
Khan] inspires, causes all corners of the earth to be safe.” But 
what is yet more remarkable, and more creditable, is that if, for 
example, a woman should leave a vessel full of gold and proceed 
on her road, she would, on returning at any time, find it untouched. 
[Verses] .... 

Into such a complete state of order did the Khan bring the king¬ 
dom, that the doors of pleasure and the gates of security were 
opened to high and low alike. And now all the people gave them¬ 
selves up to wine and song and dancing. [Verses and rhetoric] ... 

The entire population of the country, and the Khan and his 
courtiers in particular, turned night into day and day into night 
in draining the wine cups; nor did they care to learn of events 
that wore passing [around them]. [Verse] .... “I came intoxi¬ 
cated to thy street and I left mad : 1 know not how I came nor how 
I departed.” Revelling became so much the fashion that sobriety 
was lield as a disgrace, and drunkenness as a cardinal virtue. 
These illicit indulgences [mnndhi^ lasted from Rajab of the year 
920, to the end of the year 928, after wliich tinie the Khdn was, by 
the favour of Heaven, defended from exposing himself to further 
censure, as shall, God willing, be related in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

AIURIVAL OF AIMAN KHWAJA SULtIn FROM TUKFAN TO WAIT ON THK 

khAn. 

In the middle of this winter, Aiman Khwaja Sultan arrived. The 
explanation is as follows. In the list given of the offspring of 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, it was noticed that Aiman Khwaja Sultan 
was the full brother of the Khan. After the death of Sultan 
Ahmad KhAn, when Aksu, on account of the hostility of Amir 
Jabar Bii’di, fell under the domination of Mirza Aba Bakr, all 
Sultan Ahmad’s children, together with the tribe [XJIub],^ migrated 
to Turfan and Chalish, and Mansur Khdn reigned in his father’s 
stead. 

All his brothers were in his service, as was. also this Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan, till he attained to adolescence, when, at the insti¬ 
gation of some seditious persons, he laid claim to the throne— 
an act which resulted in an insurrection [/cAwrjy] and much 
intrigue. At first Mansur Khan acted generously in counselling 
him to desist and in forgiving him, but finally, since Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan would not cease to urge his claims, Mansur Khan 
ordered him to be put to death. On Yaraka Ataka, the Khan’s 
trusted servant, was imposed the duty of carrying out the 
order; but he took Aiman Khwaja Sultan to [his own] house 
and hid him in an underground [chamber], spreading the report 
that he had put him to death. Is’ot long alter this, came news of 
the Khan’s victory over Mirza Aba Bakr, and the conquest of 
Kashghar. [Thereupon] Mansur Khan repented his deed, and 
sbow’cd strong marks of regret and sorrow. Yaraka Ataka repre¬ 
sented that learned men had said: ‘“It is an easy matter to 
deprive a man of his life’s breath; but life cannot bo restored to a 
dead man.’ I acted in opposition to orders, and have kept him 
safe.” On hearing this the Khan was overjoyed, and expressed 
his gratitude to Y’araka Ataka, who brought forth Aiman Khwaja 
Sultan from the hou.‘«e. Aiman Khwaja Sultan, on being set at 
liberty, went to Biibajak Sultan, the full brother of Mansur Khan, 
who had lately settled in Kusan and Bai. 

These places Mirza Aba Bakr had destroyed, and they had 
remained for some time in ruins, but Bdbjijak Sultan restored 
them. He lives there to the present day. Thence, taking leave, 
[Aiman Khwdja] proceeded to Kdsbghar, and when the Khan heard 

* It is not clear what ulm, or trilie, is alluded tn. Probably the family of 
Ahmad Khin, together with their n-lations and retainers, is all that is meant; 
but the word ulua is nowhere else used in so restricted a sense. 
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lie was coming, his joy knew no bounds; a new delight sprang up 
in his heart. In accordance with his frame of mind, he began to 
sing: “ Har dam az in bdgh hari mirasad: Taza tir&z tdza tari 
miraaad.** (At that time I often heard the Khan sing this song.) 
[Couplet] .... The Khan did all that was possible to make the 
reception of Aiman Khwaja Sultan a splendid one, and in his 
affection, honoured him so far as to go out himself and receive him 
[istikhdl}. He treated him as a brother in his domestic life 
\huyutdt]. All that winter was spent in entertainments and 
banquets, and with the setting in of spring, princely feasts were 
celebrated in honour of Aiman Khwaja Khiin. The Khan selected 
men [as retainers] for him from among all the Moghul tribes, 
Sarik Mirza, a Dughlat and nephew of Mir Jabar Birdi, w'as 
appointed to be his Ulmheg. The greatest of his Amirs of the 
right wing \hdrdnghdr\ namely, Munka Beg (who has been men¬ 
tioned in the battles of Kashghar), Nazar Mirza, brother to Mir 
Ayub Begjik, and others, together with a select band chosen from 
among the various tribes and Ulus of the Moghuls, were sent to 
Aksu [with Aiman Khwaja]. The inhabitants of Aksu also, 
whom Mirza Aba Bakr, after conquering the place, had led away 
to Kashghar, were now permitted—nay, rather urged—to return, 
all together. Thus, in the beginning of the year 921, Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan repaired to Aksu. 

At the time of his conquest, Mirza Aba Bakr had laid waste 
Aksu and all its dependencies, and had carried its inhabitants 
away to Kashghar, He had also placed a lightly armed [ ;Vind«] 
garrison in Ucb,^ which is a strong place. This garrison carried 
on a little cultivation of the soil. When [the Khan] conquered 
Kashghar, ho immediately sent to Uch to fortify it, in the same 
way that Mirza Aba Bakr had done. Aiman Khwnja Sultan, 
setting out at once, proceeded to Uch, and there pitched his camp. 
Having restored the cultivation of the town and its districts, he 
went on, during the second year, to Aksu, where he rebuilt tlie 
citadel. I’ho rest of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s life will be told in 
a fitting place. 

By IJcli is meant, no doubt, UBli-Turfaii, 


1 
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CHAPTEB Lin. 

THE KHAN (iN SPITE OF PAST ILL-TREATMENt) CRAVES AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MANSUR KHAn AND SUBMITS TO HIM. 

The Almighty Creator, at the beginning of the world, so ordained 
that nothing bnt good should proceed from those beings whom He 
had endowed with laudable qualities and a praisewoi-thy character, 
so that even when treated badly, they should return good for evil. 
This truth is instanced by what follows. 

It was explained at the beginning of this book, that the Khan 
was in Moghulistan with his brother,^ that the Ki|ghiz were sub¬ 
ject to them, and that they lived in compaiafive comfort and 
security, till Mansur Khan led an expedition against them. The 
opposing armies met at Charun Chalak,^ and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which these two brothers weie ultimately defeated. On this 
account they were unable to remain longer in Moghulistan, and 
all other asylums in the world being closed to them, they were 
obliged to retreat into the province of Farghana. Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, the Kban’s brother, was drowned by the Sultans of Slnlhi 
Beg Khiln in the river of Akhsi, while the Khan himself was 
thrown into prison, whence he finally escaped to Kabul in the 
guise of a kalandar. The details of these events have all been 
given above. It was at the hands of Mansur Khan that the Khan 
suffered all these calamities. [Verse] .... The enmity of brother 
to brother is worse than that of other foes. But when the Khan 
had laid the foundations of a lasting State, had collected a countless 
host and gathered round him the most distinguished warriors 
[verses] .... the surrounding rulers began to be sorely afraid of 
his might and majesty. More especially [was ho feared by] 
Mansur Khan, who, having fled from Mirzii Aba Bakr, had retire<l 
to Turfan and Chalish, and now had neither strength to oppose, 
nor place of refuge to fly to. The saying; “ Alas! they have 
stopped my road on six sides,” now became applicable to Mansur 
Khdn. Furthermore, Aiman Khwdja iSultdn had attached himself 
to the Khdn, who recounted to him all he had endured at the 
hands of Mansur Khdn, and opened afresh his old wounds. 

All the chiefs of the State, and the nobles, were unanimous in 
wishing to lead an army against Mansur Khdn, and to attack 

' Khalil Sultan. 

* This place has been mentioned before under the same form, I cannot hlcii- 
tify it, but it seems just j[) 0 S 8 ible that it maybe the same as the Jaruii mentioned 
in the account of one of Timur’s invasions of Moghulistan. If this is tlio ease, 
it lay probably not far to the eastward of Balrsim—perhaps about the upper 
waters of the Talds. 
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Turfan. They represented that: “ When be had the opportunity, 
Mansur Eh4n did what has been related; if he is given his own 
way, he will do such things as cannot be told. It is therefore 
fitting that we should fall upon him at once, and in such a way 
that our minds may be set finally at rest with regard to him ,” To 
this the Khdn replied: “ The duty of the young is obedience; that 
of adults is favour [inayatl. If the young neglect their duty, it 

is incumbent upon their elders to correct them.^ At this 

time, the elder brother is in the place of the father. To him repa¬ 
ration can be made for disobedience to the father.” He then sent 
several ambassadors [to speak as follows]: “ What 1 have suffered 
from my elder brother (that is to say, Mansur Khan) was all on 
account of my own shortcomings. Even if this were not the case, 
the elder broker is the father’s successor, and although he has 
treated his y(mnger brother with the reverse of kindness, how 
should this younger brother venture (in his position of son) to 
overstep the prescribed limits? [Verse] .... Forgiveness for 
past offences is now humbly solicited. May they all be swept from 
the recesses of your blessed memory. I would, moreover, crave 
for permission to kiss the carpet at your noble feet. From our 
[meeting] many advantages will result. One of them being that 
you will wash away, with the water of good-will, the stains of my 
offences. Another that (thanks be to God) from this victory our 
friends will derive strength and elation, while our enemies [will 
foresee] disaster and despair. If we meet in harmony, our troubles 
will be at an end, and the backs of all evil-wishers will be broken.” 
Many other advantages were mentioned, which it is needless to 
repeat. [Verse] .... 

When Mansur Khan saw all these ambassadors arrive, one after 
the other, bearing costly gifts, his soul, which had risen to his lips,- 
was refreshed with unbounded joy. After much passing backwards 
and forwards of envoys, and the discussion of preliminaries, an 
interview was arranged. 

* Three lines of rhetoric, on the disobedience of children, arc omitted here.—R. 

- Or: “ was about to take flight *.e., from fear.—R. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

TRANSACTIONS OP MANSUR KHAN. 

The context here demands some further details of the life of 
Mansur Khan. He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Kh4n, 
son of Yunus Kh4n. The experiences of Sultan Ahmad Khan’s 
elder brother, Sultan Mahmud Khan (which have been touched 
upon in their proper place in this book, and will be mentioned, in 
detail in the First Part, are briefly as follows. 

[Sultan Ahmad Khan] dismissed the old Amirs of Yunus Khan, 
and set up in their places some mean persons [arazil] whose flattery 
suited the Khan’s nature. To these men he gave up the manage¬ 
ment of all important affairs of State, and they, with their narrow¬ 
minded views and want of judgment, so worked upon the Khdn, 
that he estranged his old friends—that is to say, the TJzbeg Kazak 
and the kings of the Chaghatai—and made new ones of his old 
enemies, thinking that they would he his true allies; but these [in 
the end] ruined him. 

Thus Shdbi Beg Khan, after he had, with the assistance of 
Sultan Mahmud Khdn, defeated the Chaghatai and conquered 
Mdvara-un-Nahr, turned against Sultan Mahmud Khdn and took 
Tdshkand [from him]. [Verses] .... When Sultdn Ahmad Khdn 
heard of the helpless condition of Sultdn Mahmud Khafl, brotherly 
love began to glow in his heart. Seizing the skirt of fraternal 
affection with the hand of resolution, he, in the course of the year 
907, set out towards Tdshkand to the relief of his brother, leaving, 
in his own plsme, his eldest son Mansur Khdn, with absolute 
authority and power over the whole of Chdlisb, Turfdn, Bdi, Kus, 
Aksu, and Moghulistdn.^ The events that now followed in Tdsh¬ 
kand have been already related. When Ahmad Khan returned, 
defeated and sick, to his capital Aksu, he was met in state by his 
son Mansur Khdn. After entering the city, he became anxious 
about his illness, and sent Mansur Khdn away to Turfdn, where the 
latter remained till his father’s death, when he returned to Aksu. 
But Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, despising the sovereignty of Aksu, left 
it and went to Moghulistdn. [Verses] .... 

Mansur Khdn continued to dwell in Aksu, and Amir Jabdr Birdi 
in Uch. This Amir Jabdr Birdi was a Dughldt, and filled the 
post of Vluf^egi under Sultdn Ahmad Khdn, by whom he had 
been held in the highest honour and esteem. Indeed, he was a wise 

’ Tlio year 907 h. fell in 1501-2. At the time, it will be remembered, Abd 
Bakr was in possession of the rest of the Moghul dominions. 
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man and worthy of the rank he held; for he was without an equal 
as an administrator. [Verses]. . . . In those turbulent days he was 
of the greatest value. But Mansur Khan, for the reason explained 
above—^namely, that heirs are not always able to estimate the 
value [of their inheritanee]—purposed putting Amir Jabar Birdi 
to death, saying : “ Until I have put him out of the way, I shall 
never feel safe on the throne.” As a fact, the very reverse of this 
was true. When Amir Jabar Birdi [became aware of this design], 
though ho lamented and bewailed the matter much, he exerted 
himself in every possible way to avert the impending danger. He 
continued to carry on the Khan’s business and offered explanations 
[mTchanan giift]. But it was of no avail: he saw that nothing but 
his death would satisfy the Khan. Ho therefore set about planning 
his own safety, and sent a messenger to invito Mirzu Aba Bakr to 
come. 

Now this had been the Mirzti’s intention, independently of the 
invitation, so he marched at once and appeared, like a flash of 
lightning, at the head of 30,000 men. Amir Jabar Birdi offered 
him the best presents ho could [command], and himself became the 
guide [ynzah'] of the array. He went in advance, while Mirz»i Aba 
Bakr followed after. Mansur Khan, being informed of these move¬ 
ments, took away as many men as he could muster and [started for 
Turfaii], while the rest, together with some of the Amirs, stayed 
to defend the citadel of Aksu. Mirza Aba Bakr came up, and 
took the citadel by storm ; then, forming a junction-of his troops, 
with those of Amir Jabar Birdi, ho conducted forays against Biii 
and Kusan. All the inhabitants of those districts were carried off 
to Aksu, so that the country became entirely depopulated. 

Then Amir Jabar Birdi said [to Mirza Aba Bakr]: “ It must bo 
quite evident to you, that I have now gone to too great lengths over 
to expect protection at the hands of the Moghul Khakdns. For I 
have treated them as no one ever treated them before. I have 
scattered to the winds of perdition their throne, kingdom, and 
men ; their wives and children. My loyalty now prompts me to go 
again, and utterly devastate Bai, Kusan and Aksu [and to carry off 
the inhabitants to Kiishghar], while Uch must be defended by a 
light-armed [jarida] force. My household and family shall remain 
w'ith jrau. You must give me leave to go to Chdlish and the 
mountains around, and I will drive all the inhabitants into your 
hands, in order that I may make an end of the Moghul Khakdns, 
and have no longer any cause to fear them.” Mirza Abd Bakr 
highly approved of these plans, and having allowed Amir Jabdr 
Birdi to depart, carried off his family, together with all the Moghul 
people. Thus did Amir Jabdr Birdi make his wives and family a 
sacrifice for his own life; for, with the exception of tw'o sons, he 
sent them all—though with many misgivings —to Kdsh- 
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ghar. He displayed so niucli energy in the whole matter, that ho 
won the entire confidence of Mirza Aha Bakr, who, leaving his 
army with him, then rotunaed, 

Amir Jahar Birdi drove the iuliahitants out of all the towns, 
districts, open country, find uplands. The owls were left in 
possession of tho cities and villages, while the plains were made 
over to tho antelopes. It would he impossible to give an idea of 
the numbers of tho flocks and herds, and the quantity of treasure 
that he took in those countries and cities, all of which ho carried 
hack to Kashghar. Mirz»i Aha Bakr entered Ktishghar in great 
pomp. Mir Jahar Birdi having conducted countless forays with 
Mirza Aba Bakr’s army, at length left it: he himself going into 
Moghulistan, while the army returned to Kashghar, driving tho 
flocks before them. 

Meanwhile, Mansur Khan repented of the designs he had enter¬ 
tained against Amir Jahar Birdi, and saw that prosperity was 
impossible without such men as he. So he sent a person after 
him, with apologies and entreaties to return. Mansur Khsin was 
horn of Mir Jahar Birdi’s sister. Mir Jahar Birdi knew that 
Mansur Khan was sorry for what ho had done ; he therefore made 
an end of the quarrel [az niza harlcliasta], for ho saw that if he 
did not go quickly, the effect of separation would he the entire 
destruction of Mansur Khan., So having accepted apologies and 
strengthened matters by concluding a covenant, he set forth [to 
visit Mansur Khan]. 

There is a story current at tho present time, which is very 
appropriate, and which I give here. Talkhak died in Tirmiz. 
Before dying, he expressed a wish that he might be buried at a 
certain cross-way, that his tomb might he high, and that on it might 
ho inscribed in large letters ; “ Every one who passes by here and 
repeats the Fatiha for my soul, may he be cursed; and if he do not 
repeat it, may his father he cursed! ” Those who were present 
laughed, and asked : “ But how can one avoid both these curses ? ” 
[The dying man] replied: “ There is one means of escape, and 
that is to keep away from Tirmiz.” ^ This saying applies to tho 
situation of the Moghul Khakans and Dughlat nobles. For 
[they reasoned ], if they imitated Mir Jahar Birdi [in his behaviour 
towards Mansur Klian], they would save their OAvn lives, but 
would bo accused of ingratitude and disloyalty; if, on tho other 

* Tirmiz is soineliincs found wriltcn Termedh. Tho city was, in tho early 
Middle Ages, n famous sent of learning and cominoivo, and stood on Ihe north 
hank of tho Oxus. It was d^“Stroycd during tho campaigns of Chingiz, but was 
rebuilt in tho fourtoentli century, about two miles away from the river bauk. 
During the first half of the fifteenth century, tho new town was visited and 
described by the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta, who spctdvs of it as a great city 
provided with fine markets, numerous gardens, and trav* rsed by streams. It lias 
now passed almost out of existence. (Bee Defremery’s Ibn Batuta, iii., pp. 56, 
57, and Yule in Wood’s Oxii$, p. Ixx.) 
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liaxid (following the example of my uncle), they remained faithful, 
and stood round the tomb of the late Khun, wailing and weeping, 
their heads would bo struck off then and there: though it might be 
said of them that they were incapable of a cowardly action. The 
resnlt of remaining in the service [of the Moghul Khans] will in 
the end only be to gain the name of cowards or traitors. [There¬ 
fore, it may bo said, the only way to avoid these two bad names, 
is not to remain in the service of the Moghul Khans, nor to go 
near them.] 

As my maternal uncle Mahmud Khan has said [couplet in 
Turki] No one ever mot with fidelity from the world or its 

people. Oh, happy that man who has nothing to do with tho 
world ! ” ^ [Verses.] . . . 

Hut the pearls of these intentions found no place in the shell of 
the Moghul Khakan’s ears’. . . . ^ Thanks be to the Most High 
God that this servant has at length found the means of avoiding 
them. It were also preferable to abstain from further words on 
this matter. 

To return to the thread of my narrative. Mansur Khan, having 
given him every possible assurance of safety, took Amir Jabar Birdi 
back into his service, and after the retum [of the Amir], the Khan’s 
affairs began again to improve. 

From the year 910, which is the date of [the commencement of] 
Mansur Khan’s disturbed and turbulent reign, to the year 922, the 
date 3 we have now reached in our history, Mansur Khan lived in 
Chalish and Turfan. During this period many important events 
occurred. In those times the brothers [of the Khan’s family] 
quarrelled among themselves, and everybody in the Moghul tribes 
was rebellious. On this account, Mansur Khan dismissed the Arl4t 
—an ancient order of Amirs—and, bringing the Kirghiz into his 
power by stratagem, put many of them to death. He once went to 
war with the Kalmak, and won a signal victory over them. 

After these events, his government began to assume an orderly 
shape, which was due to the wisdom and tact of Mir Jabar Birdi. 
Towards the end of this period, Babdjak Sultan separated himself 
from Mansur Ivhiin, and together with his following, proceeded to 
Kusan. Mansur Khiin pursued him, in person, and besieged liim. 
Ilia object, howcvci*, was not to destroy BjibajA.k Sultan, so ho 
sought terms of peace. The answer he l eccivod was: “ Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan was also [your] brother, and him you killed like a 
stranger. What reliance can 1 place in you, that I should make 
peace?” Now Aiman Khwaja Sultan had devised treasonable 

’ TIio Persian is not clear in the aljov(; passagrs. I have, therefore, followed 
the Turki.—11. 

- Here are oinittccl a passage of two lines containing an untmnslatable play 
on words, and soiiio verses.—R. 

® A,u. 910 to 922 would bo 1501 to 1510 a.o. 
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plots, and on this account Mansnr Khiin had ordered Yuraka Attvka 
to put him to death, hut [instead of this] Ytiraka Attika had hidden 
him in an underground place, as has been already related. When 
Babajak Sultdn mentioned the affair of Ainian Khwaja Khdn, 
Ydraka Atdka saw the Khan was much distressed, and represented: 
“ I had the presumption to disobey the order, [and did not put him 
to death].” Thereupon Mansur Khan fell to commending Ydraka 
Ataka, and Aiman Khwaja Sultan was brought out. After this, 
Babajak surrendered, and peace was made. Mansur Khan then 
returned, while Aiman Khwaja Khan went to Kashghar, as has 
been mentioned already. Babajak Sultan stayed on in Kusan, 
where he is to this day. 

After this occurrence, negotiations for a peace ensued between 
the Khan and Mansur Khan. Mansur Khan came forth from 
Turfan, Kusan, and Bai, and sent Mir Jabur Birdi in advance. 
The meeting, which shall be described below, took place in the 
plains of Arbat.* 


CHAPTER LV. 

BIUTH OF ISKANDAR. 

In the month of Jumada II. 921, new fruit was added to the tree 

of the Khanate.^ As the Khan was the grandson of Shah 

Begum, who was descended from Zulkarnain, he was called 
Iskandar. Learned men have found chronograms for this child’s 
birth. Among them was Maulana Muhammad Shirazi, who was 
one of the great Ulama, being not only versed in all the sciences, 
but also a skilled physician. For a space of thirty years ho 
rendered praiseworthy services to the Moghul Khakans, and was 
appointed Sadr-i-SuduT. Some details of liis life will be given 
below. He discovered the chronogram : “ SMh-i-lsknndar far ” [a 
king equal in power to Iskandar]. Khwaja Nur-ud-Din Abdul 
Vahid Tuhuri Kazi, who shall also be mentioned, found the date 
in: **Ndlchl-i-Iram ” [the tree of Iram]. Many discovered: “ Lash- 
kard sMkaji" [army breaker]. There were many more, but I have 
jgiven as many as I can remember. 

At that time, the Khan’s health was somewhat affected by his 
excessive wine-drinking. He, therefore, went to Moghulistan 
hoping to restore his health by a change of air. On his return, ho 

‘ Arhdt, Arwdt, or Arutsdt, is marked on most modern maps to tlio north-oast of 
Aksu and west of Boi. There was (and pei'liaps is still) a place called Aratcdn, 
near Ueh in Eastern Farghuna. 

* Five lines ®f rhetoric omitted. 
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said to me: “ To you, who are like a son to me, I have given my 
dear sister, who is a pearl in the shell of the Khanate. My hope 
is that if a child should be bom to you, I may be a father to 
him as well as you. Thus, a child with two loving fathers; two 
fathers with one happy child. But since you have, up to this time, 
no offspring, you must look upon this son of mine [Iskandar] as your 
child, so that what I hoped of you, you may realise in me. If 
eventually you should have a son, he will be a brother to this child; 
if you should have no children, you will have no need of another 
son.” Favours and kind words such as these, did he express to me 
and his sister; wo accepted them with gratitude, and feasts were 
instituted and presents given. The life of Iskandar shall be 
presently related. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

IIEBUILDINQ OF AKSU AND NEGOTIATIONS OP THE AMBASSADORS OF 
MANSUR KHAN AND THE KHAN. 

Aiman Khwaja Bultan, having been sent to Aksu, departed 
thither, and in the spring set about rebuilding the town, while 
ambassadors went backward and forward, between Mansur Khan and 
the Khan, to arrange a friendly settlement. In the summer the 
Khan’s health became much impaired by excesses in wine-drinking, 
as was stated above, and he was finally sei^^od with ague [tap 
larza\ Maulana Shirazi, who was a talented man and a skilled 
p|iysician, and who had spent all his life in attendance on the 
Khans, pronounced a change of air to be needful. So the Khan 
betook himself to a place in Moghulistan, not far from Kashghar. 
But as. he did not yet trust the people of Kashghar, he left mo in 
Yiii’kand, while he himself went on his way. I did all I could to 
keep order in the country. At the end of the autumn the Khan 
returned from Moghulistan, in good health ; the pure air of those 
plains having cured him of the malady which indulgence in wino 
had produced in him. He alighted in Yarkand. 


CHAPTER LYII. 

DEATH OF HAZRAT MAULANA MUHAMMAD KAZI. 

In different parts of this history, the life of Hazrat Maulana has 
been told, down to the point whore ho went to Akhsi and itsdepon- 
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dencioa. Wherever he stayed the people received the blessing of 
his converse. In that province he gained many followers and 
devotees, all of whom were honoured by witnessing some miracle 
or wonderful act. [Verses] .... 

When the Khan left Akhsi, Hazrat Mauland remained there. 
When Suyunjiik Khun came to that town, he waited on Hazz'at 
Maulanti and entreated him to honour Tiishkand with a visit. He 

went to Tiishkand, but a short time afterwards died. 

[Verses and rhetoric] .... His intimates and followers discovered 
the date of his death in “ Nahd-i-Khioaja Uhaid TJlliih ” [ = 922].’ Ho 
was between sixty and seventy years of age, was versed in all 
sciences, and wrote several interesting and profitable works. 

His tracts are text-books for the pious. Among his compositions 
is the Sahalat ul At’ijin, written in excellent style. It is divided into 
throe parts. The first of these treats of the manners of Shaikhs 
and the conditions of discipleship. The second part contains the 
life of Ha/.rat Ishan, together with the truths and sayings ho 
uttered in various assemblies, in the language of the country ; also 
some of his miracles and wonders. The third part comprises the 
sayings and miracles of various pious men. The tongue is 
incapable of adofiuately praising this book. lUiero are about fifty 
parts. 

Besides this work, he comiioscd many pamphlets [ ramil]. Among 
them are answers to certain questions which, in the course of 
dificrent meetings [wiryh's], I had the prcsuiuption to put to him. 
These, together with some rules and maxims, lu) put into hook 
form, but never found an occasion of giving it to mo. After his 
death, however, his son and successor, Maulana Kutb-ud-])in 
Ahmad, sent it to mo, and I have copied the whole of it, as it stood, 
into this work. I know well that, with my lack of literary 
capacity, this rougli copy, written by the pen of carelessness, with 
the help of ignorance, will have but small merit in the eyes of 
critics ; Init I trust that the embodiment of the iiamphlet will 
bring a blessing on my work, and that ni}' shortcomings may be 
ovorlookod. I look to the I’ardonor of all Sins to forgive me my 
faults and oriors in this Epitome, in consideration of the truths 
contained in [the Hazrat’s] pamphlet. [Verses] ....■’ 

' Tlie year 922 ii. l>pgan 5 Feb. 1516. 

- As the Mnuliuiii’ei piimplilct lias no rcforeiico wlialever to the history of the 
Mo^ltuls, or to iiiiy liistorieul subject, it is oinittpci. It is n ]iurely rpligious 
treatise, but is not, I believe, wlmt is usually known iis tbe ISitImlat nl Arijin- 
It occupies aiwut four folios of the IVirsitin texts. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

MEETING OF MA.NSUR KHAN AND SDLtAn SAID KHAN, AND CONCLUSION 

OF PEACE BETWEEN THEM. 

The winter was passed in Ynrkand, in feasting and merry-making. 
As Turfan was a two months’ journey from KAshghar, the 
negotiations of the ambassadors, the settlement of the place of 
meeting and other preliminaries lasted a whole year. In the 
month of Moharram 922, the EhAn started for Aksu. [Verses] 
. . . . He entered Kashghar in great pomp and splendour. [On 
the road] I had a fall from ray horse and dislocated my right 
elbow; it was a bad accident, and I was confined for some days in 
K/ishghar before getting well. As soon as the pain began to abate, 
the Khdn set out again, while I remained a few days longer in 
Kashghar. On my arm becoming cured, I followed the Khan and 
came up with him at Jai Tuba, whence we proceeded stage by 
stage to Uch. [Verses] .... 

At that time Aiman Khwaja Sultan was living in Uch, for Aksu 
was not yet habitable. On the Khan’s approach, he came out to 
meet him with gifts [verses] .... and invited him to come and 
bless his house by alighting there. He entertained the Khan with 
regal banquets. [Verses] .... [Departing again] the Khan 
passed Aksu and pitched his royal camp at a place called Jam, 
while Mansur Khan, coming from the opposite direction, reached 
Arbat, which is seven farsdhhs from Jam. Mir Jabar Birdi now 
came and waited on the Khan, and finally settled [under what 
conditions the two Khans wore to meet]. The two armies were to 
advance and stand opposite each other in battle array; hostages 
were then to be exchanged; the two Khans were to come forward, 
each attended by thirty men selected from his own army, and 
were to meet between the two lines [of troops]. As soon as these 
plaus had been agreed upon, I was sent to Mansur KhAn as a 
hostage. Aziz Birdi was appointed to select the men who wore 
to accompany Mansur Khan. I was received with much alTection 
and friendship by Mansur Khan, who poured down honours upon 
my head. [Verses] .... 

When the King of the East placed his foot upon the steps of the 
throne of the firmament, and brought the whole world under the 
sway of his brightness, repulsing the powers of night, Mansur 
Khan set his noble foot in the stirrup, and having drawn up his 
troops, rode forth. On reaching the trysting-place, ho sent for 
Babajak Sultan and Shah Shaikh Muhammad, who were his full 
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brothers, and enjoined them to exercise caution and judgment. 
Aziz Birdi Agha, standing at the head of tKe passage [between 
the lines], told off exactly thirty persons. From the side of 
Mansur Khdn, Sahib Daulat Begum, sister of Mir Jabar Birdi, and 
M&him Khanim, sister [hamshira] of Mansur Khan, were given as 
hostages. The Khan advanced from the other side, aooompanied 
also by thirty persons. At the meeting-place between the armies, 
awnings [sdya-hdn] were erected. [Couplet] .... Mansur, 
advancing first, went and seated himself upon a throne under tho 
shade of the awnings. [Couplet] .... Then the Khun came, 
and dismounted at a respectful distance. [Couplet] .... 

When ho had approached within the distance assigned by tho 
Moghul custom, he fell on his knees [zdnu znd]. Although Mansur 
Khan was the elder brother, he got up, advanced towards tho 
Khun, and embraced him affectionately [couplet] . . , then 
taking him by the hand, he walked towards the throne. When 
Mansur Khun was seated on the throne, the Khun rose up and 
returned to the place whore ho had first made his obeisance. 
[Two couplets] .... Ho then offered him such presents as 
became tho dignity of both ; while Mir Jabiir Birdi, in presenting 
tho gifts to Mansur, made an eloquent speech, as is the 

custom of those who observe the Tm a. Mansur Khan was pleased 
with his words, and accepted all the gifts. The Khiin having 
knelt again, stood with his arms respectfully crossed on his breast, 
Mansur Khan then invited him to come and sit at his side, saying; 
“ I know I am your elder brother, but why should you, with your 
high rank, be so modest before mo, who am in tho place of a father 
to you? ” The Khiin,having once more made obeisance,expressed 
his profound respect for Mansur Khiin, and returned to his seat. 
Mansur Khan called him forward again and repeated what he had 
said before, but with greater emphasis. He, moreover, took the 
Khiin by tho hand and drew him towards himself, when tho Khiin, 
having knelt again, look a seat beside him. [Couplet] .... 

Mansur Khiin began by asking: “How did you fare in those 
disturbed times ? ” To which the Khiin, with every token of 
respect, replied: “ Misfortunes that end in success—separations 
that terminate in union—are not remembered'. The sweetness 
of the end causes the bitterness of the beginning to be forgotten. 
[Two couplets] .... Thanks be to God, that in one moment 
reparation can be made for what has happened during long years.” 
They went on, then, to discuss policy, military tactics, and justice; 
they also swore a solemn oath to remain at peace, and to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship. By the time they had finished all their 
business, tho day was also ended. Mansur Khiin next gave Uie 
Khiin rich presents in tho shapo of horses and silver, brocades 
and embroideicd robes. At tho hour of bidding farewell, they 
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embraced once moTO, and exchanged the clothes they were wealing 
and the horses they were riding. They finally separated in the 
most friendly manner, and each went back to his own army. 

When Mansur Khdn returned to his own ranks, he called for 
mo and explained all the particulars of the inteiwiew, as I have 
given them above. Thus conversing, he accompanied me from his 
troops to the camp. He said: “ The thirst of longing and the 
hunger of absence cannot be satisfied with this small quantity of 
the wine of union.” [Verses] .... He continued to speak in 
such terms until wo arrived at the camp, which we did at about 
the middle of the first watch of the night. At sunrise Mansur 
Khan sent for me, and loaded roe with favours and distinctions 
becoming his own greatness. He then permitted ^e to return, 
and having travelled all night, I reached the Khdn [on the 
following day]. The Khtln told roe what Mansur Kh&n had said, 
and showed marks of regret at separation from him. The result 
of this peace was that soldiers and civilians—in fact, every indivi¬ 
dual—enjoyed full repose and freedom from anxiety, and testified 
their thankfulness to the two Khtins. 

Ingenious scholars devised many chronograms to commemorate 
this happy event. Among others, the date was found to be con¬ 
tained in “ J)x{. lashJcar ha nUJidi ”—Two armies in gladness—- 
922 [1516]. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE khan’s UETURN AFTER THE PEACE—SUBSEQUENT EVENTS AND VISIT 

; OF babAjak sultan. 

[After the conclusion of this affair] the Khan made for Yilrkand. 
At Sungtash, which is three days’ journey from Uch, on the road 
to Kiishghar, he separated from his army, and riding loiig stages 
arrived at Yarkand in six days. Here new displays of 
festivity and rejoicing were commenced [Verpes] . . . . ; and 
every one, according to his means, made merry and rejoiced. 

At the season of the Khiin’s return to Yarkand, the King of Kings 
of the Firmament had placed the fourth throne of his sovereignty 
in the palace of Taurus, and the Prince of the Flowers had pitched 
his tent on the plains. [Verses] .... From the time of his 
accession to that day, a period of about two years, the Khan had 
lived in the citadel of Yarkand, both summer and winter. Put 
this year, feeling his mind relieved of all its anxieties, -when the 
season of flowers and foliage came round [verses] .... he 
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changed his quarters from the town to the palace of Gul Bagh, 
[which had b^n] a favourite residence of Mirza Aba Bakr. When 
the temperate days of spring changed to the oppressive heat of 
summer, the only way to keep in health was to sit under the 
shade of the trees. On this account the Khan retired to Gul Bagh, 
and there enjoyed the protection afforded by the shade of his 
garden. Meanwhile the army and the populace were dwelling in 
peace, and the nobles and pillars of the State lived in the lap of 
luxury and magnificence. Every brain had its scheme, and every 
scheme had a brain [to work it]. 

All the Amirs came to the palace of the Khan to sit in council; 
they made the following representation to him: [Most noble 
Khan] to-day, by the favour of God’s assistance, the arm of our 
State is strong enough to lay low its enemies, and annihilate its 
opponents at one blow. If you do not take vengeance on your 
enemies now, when will you be able to do so? If you do not 
destroy them now, when will you have the power to destroy them ? 
[Verses] .... 

Thus were the Khan’s old projects revived, and ne issued a 
mandate [ydrligh] for the mustering of troops and preparation for 
an expedition. At the close of summer [922] he marched for 
Andijan, to make war on Suyunjuk Khan. He gathered all his 
army together in Kashghar, and set out from there. On reaching 
Tuyun Bdshi, he resolved upon a hunt, and issued stringent orders 
for the preparations. On the second day [the beaters] formed a 
ring. [Three couplets] .... When the hunt was at an end, 
they left that place and proceeded to encamp on the south side of 
Chadir Kul. There they learnt the approach of Babajak Sultan. 
His reason for coming was, that on the occasion of Mansur Khan’s 
interview with the Khan, Babajdk Sultan, being in the service 
of the former (whose full brother he was) could not go and wait 
on the Khan. But when autumn came round, he asked permission 
from Mansur Khan to do so, saying, that if he did not wait on his 
brother, ho would be considered guilty of disrespect. Mansur 
Khun had given him leave, and he, having set off from his homo 
of Bui and Kusan, was now arriving. 

When he reached,Kashghar, he learnt that the Khan had [just] 
left on his way to fight Suyunjuk Khan and to invade Andijan. He 
immediately moved on after him, and overtook him at Chadir Kul. 
The Khun, in his brotherly affection, was quite overcome with 
emotion, and though Btib^jak was his junior in years, went out 
to receive him. He embraced him warmly, and bestowed upon 
him brotherly attentions and fatherly kindness. [Couplet] . . . . 
[The Khan said]: “I was then bent on avenging myself on my 
foes : to have summoned my bi'other at that juncture would have 
been open to misinterpretation. Thank God that we have both 
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obtained the fulfilment of our wishes. The arrival of my brother 
is as the commencement of conquest and victory.’* So saying, the 
two brothers (Conquest and Victory, as it were) rode off side by 
side towards Andijan. 

On reaching Arpa Yazi, they hunted the wild ass,^ the deer 
\(javazan] and other animals. So much game did they hill, that 
the beasts of the plains and the fowls of the air ytrere able to 
feast upon the fiesh, without fighting for it among themselves. 
[Couplet] .... The Khan, from his ambush, brought down 
some quarry with every arrow he shot. When the hunt was over, 
a sumptuous banquet was prepared, in a delicious spot where the 
air was fresh as in the garden of Iram, and where [the heavens] 
seemed filled with birds from Paradise. Babajak Sultan and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan were in attendance on their brother the 
Khiln, surrounded by a distinguished assembly. [Two couplets] ... 

When the feast was over, Babajak Sultan represented apolo¬ 
getically to my uncle : “ At the beginning of the spring I was 
guilty of a neglect of courtesy; I had longed for years to have the 
happiness of waiting upon you, but my aspiration could not then 
bo realised. After that opportunity had elapsed, I saw that it 
would bo respectful on my part, to come to your court at Yarkand 
and sprinkle my eyes with the dust of your palace. On reaching 
Kashghar, I heard of your expedition [against Andijiin], where¬ 
upon I set out in all haste after you, not waiting to collect an 
army or make ready the necessaries for an expedition. Thus did 
I come, [thinking] this time the preparations have been delayed; 
but next time [that 1 go against Andijan] my arrangements shall 
bo perfect, and I will bring into my service all tho Sultans and 
soldiers, with their arms, that are to be found in my country. I 
will collect such a mighty host that it will be evident to friend 
and foe alike, that the Khan has, in his train, subjects who can rival 
the kings of the earth. [If this proposition is acceptable to you, 
well and good] ; if not, it will do mo no harm to change my plans. 
I am ready to devote myself, body and soul, to the KhAn.” 

In reply to these words the Khan said: “For many years I 
have longed to see this dear brother. The meat fitting form of 
thanksgiving is that w’e should return now, and spend a few days 
together. Wo will devote ourselves, until next spring, to prepara¬ 
tions such as^ those described by our dear brother; vre will then 
go forward. At the present time the occasion is not suitable; the 
season is too far advanced. While the enemy remains where he is, 

* Tho Persian texts have Kluir-qwa as the ndme of this animal, and the Turki 
text the ordinary one of KtUdn. It is the A$inw hemionua —the Jigatai of tho 
Mongols and the Kiang of the Tibetans. The wild ass of Western Ihdia, though 
a somewhat different animal, is known by almost the same name as that used 
here by Mirza Haidar—viz., Ohor Khar. 
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we can advance whenever we choose. [Even though we do not 
go to Andijan at all, nothing will he lost.”] So they turned back 
from Arpa Ydzi, and travelled by a direct route towards Kdshghar. 
Babdjak Sultan accompanied the Khdn to Yarkand, and there 
they gave themselves over to feasting. The Khdn bestowed 
countless presents and inestimable favours upon him; while each 
of the Amirs offered presents according to his rank and means. 
[Verses] .... When those hospitable entertainments had been 
concluded, Bdbajdk Sultdn, having obtained leave to return to 
his own country, rode away in that direction. These events 
happened in the autumn of the aforesaid yeip.r [922 = 1516]. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE KHAH’s holy WAR AGAINST sAbIGH UIGHUR AND THE REASON FOR 

HIS TURNING BACK. 

The winter was passed in the festivities and enjoyments, above 
described . . . .*^ The Khdn’s mind had always been occupied 
with plans for making a holy war [ghazdt], and after much 
thought he finally decided [whom he should attack]. Between 
Khotan and Khitdi there was a race of infidels called Sarigh 
Uighur, and upon these people he proceeded to make a holy war. 
It is a twelve days’ journey from Yarkand to Khotan, and most of 
the stages are without cultivation or inhabitants. When the 
Khun reaohed Khotan, a change in his health became evident. 
The holy war is one of the supports of Islam and a plenary 
duty. The Khan desired to discharge this obligation towards the 
faith; but now that his health failed him, he was obliged to 
appoint certain Amirs to perform the duty for him, and having 
thus relieved himself of this necessity, he returned [to Yarkand]. 
On the homeward journey, cups of wine were brought every 
morning, and dninking went on all through the day, so that [the 
Khan and his companions] were generally unable to distinguish 
the light from the darkness. At the end of a few days they 
reached Yarkand. In the autumn of that year, the expedition 
against the Kirghiz took place. 

Those Amirs who had been sent against the iSArigh Uighur, after 
spending two months in the plains between Khotan and Khitai, 

* Here aroomitt(^l ten lines of florid description, regarding the effects of spring 
npon nfttnre. 
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returned in safety, laden with plunder, but without having seen 
or heard anything of the infidels.^ 


CHAPTER LXI. 


THE KHtOHlZ CAMPAIGN AND THE CAPTURE OF MUHAMMAD KIRGHIZ. 


In the account of the conquest of E&shghar, it was mentioned that 
Muhammad Kirghiz had come from Moghulistdn and, in those 
days of strife and turmoil, had rendered good service. After the 
conquest he became possessed of much spoil and booty. Moreover, 
on his departure, the Elh&n had loaded him with valuable presents, 
such as sword-belts, vases, and drinking-cups of gold and silver. 
[Yerses] .... On his return to Moghulist&n all the Kirghiz had 
submitt^ to him. He conducted plundering parties into Turkis- 
tah, Tashkand, and Sair4m, and created mueh alarm. The Shaibini 
Sult&ns in those districts found great difficulty in repulsing him. 

On one occasion he made on inroad on Tarkistdn, and had started 
to return. At that time Abdullah Sultan, the son of Kuchum 
Khan, was not yet Kh&n,^ but he was Governor of Turkistdn. He 


* Tho country of the Sdrigh Vighur, or Yellow UighuTB (as wo have seen in the 
note at p. 9X is probably to be sought for to the easttrard of Chdrohiln, or 
perhaps nearly south of Lake Lob; though to Judge from the indication of its 
pc^tion, derived by Dr. Bretschneidor from the Ming Shi, it would seem to have 
lain somewhat farther eastward, or to the north of the Zaidam valley. It 
ap^ars from Mirza Haidar's statement that the expedition occupied two months, 
ns if the country of the Sdrigh Uighura migitt reasonably be looked for about one 
month’s journey east of Khotan. The Sdrigh Uighur are spoken of, not onl^ in 
tho Ming annals, but in those of the Yuans, ns Sa-li Wei-tcu-erh; while it is 
possible that the district of An-ting, mentioned by the Ming writers, may also bo 
meant for the Sdrigh Uighur country. Plano Carpini (the Franciscan monk who 
visited the court of Mangu Kaan, as tlie envoy of Pope Innocent IV. in 1245-47) 
also mentions a nation of Sari Httiur, among those conquered by Chingiz. Again, 
Abel Bdmusat tells of an envoy sent from Khotan to the Chinese court in 1081, 
who reported that between Khotan and the Tangnt country (this last would 
include probably the Zaidam valley) he had to cross the great desert of the 
“ vellow-oeaded jEfoei-he” (Hoe'i-he h t6te janne). Bdmusat raises the question 
whether this denomination refers to the colour of the head-dress woru by these 
people, like in tho oases of the Kard Kalp^ the Kizil-bdsh, and other^ or whether 
it points to the existence of a Turkish tribe with light hair. Judging from the 
numerous instances, in Central Asia, of tribes or peoples being namM by their 
neighbours after the colour of their head-dress, it would seem likely that some 
yellow cap, or turban, that they may have worn, would be sufficient to account 
for tho name. It would also seem quite likely, from the situation of their terri¬ 
tory, that the''Sdrigh Uighur wore a remnant of the inhabitants of the old Uighur 
states which lay south of the Tian Shan, and which have been mentioned in 
Secs. IV. and V. of the Introduction to this volume. Like the Aryan communities 
in Shighndn, Wakhdn, etc., some sections of the Uighurs, from dwelling in remote 
mountain tracts, may have preserved their'national characteristics and name, till 
a later date than the moss of the population from which they sprang. (Bret- 
schnelder, i., p. 263; Bemusat, Hi$t. ae la ViUe de KhtAan, p. 95.) 

* He became Khan in 1540, but reigned only six months (Howorth, ii., p. 723.) 
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immediately set off in pursuit of Muhammad Kirghiz, and overtook 
him when he was at some distance from the town. Muhammad 
Kirghiz turned upon him, and they closed in battle. After a 
[short] engagement the day was decided in favour of the Kirghiz. 
Most of their enemies they killed, but Abdullah Sultan was 
captured, kept by Muhammad Kirghiz for one day, and then 
sent bhck to Turkistan with the rest of the survivors. [Muham¬ 
mad Kirghiz] sent their Khan a few horses, arms, and other 
suitable gifts, with the following excuse: “ I made a vow that if 
any of the Shaibani Sultans should fall into my hands, I would 
release them. I have been true to my word, and trust that I am 
forgiven.” When the Khdn heard this he was enraged, and in 
the autumn of the year 923 marched upon Moghulistdn with an 
army, to punish Muhammad Kirghiz. [Verses].... 

He assembled his forces in Kashghar. Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
was appointed “ Yazak ” of that army. In the Turki language 
they called a Kardml [picquet or guard] “ Yazak" On reaching 
Kafir Yari [they were joined by] Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who had 
come from Aksu by way of Sarigh-at-Akhuri. In the night it was 
decided that the Khan should proceed by way of IMris Kauri, and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan by way of Jauku.^ 

On the next day, Aiman Khwaja Sultan marched off on the Jauku 
road, while the Khan proceeded in the direction of Baris Kaun. 
As they were descending from the pass of Bans Kdun, Khwaja 
Ali sent two men of the Kirghiz, whom he had captured, with 
news that [Muhammad Kirghiz] and his followers were lying on 
the shores of Issigh Kul, at the mouth of the Baris Kaun [stream], 
ignorant [of the approach of the enemy]. Now Issigh Kul is a 
month’s march from Kashghar, That day they hastened their 
march and reached the mouth [of the pass], which is known as 
Hujra, at the hour of afternoon prayers. The Khan, attended by 
a few of his chief oflBcers, went [to reconnoitre] and from a distance 
espied the tents and pasture-grounds of the enemy. After the 
sun’s disc had sunk into darkness—when Jonas had entered the 
fish’s mouth—the commanders gave orders that of every ten men, 
four were to be fully armed in the centre of the force, and six 
were to be equipped for rapid movements [chdphm] ; also that 
every man was'to make ready his arms and be prepared for an 
.assault. By midnight all were assembled and in order. When 
the sun rose . . . ,^ the army was drawn up in battle array on the 
level ground. All stood perfectly still, and the verse of “ the deaf 

* Evidently the passes of Barghun and Zaulca (ns shown on our maps) which 
load across the range bounding the Issigh-Kul valley on the south. Kafir-Ydri 
must have been near the southern end of these passes, and Sdrigh-At some 
distance to the south-east. (See Kostenko’s Turkigtau, vol. ii., pp. GG-7.) 

* The usual metaphor on sunrise is omitted in this passage, and will hereafter 
usually be omitted or abridged. 
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and' the dumb ” was recited. After a short interval when it was 
seen that the whole armj' was in perfect readiness and order, there 
came a sudden blast from the trumpets and horns, mingled with 
the sounding of drums and cymbals and snorting of horses. That 
portion of the army which had been told off for the attack, suddenly 
let loose the reins of patience [verses] .... and rushed down. 
The whole of the attacking [ehaplcuncht] party advanced, while 
the centre, as pre-arranged, remained in one body and supported 
the assaulters. When the sun had fully risen. Taka, the brother 
of Khwaja Ali, who had distinguished himself by former services 
(which have been mentioned above), brought Muhammad Kirghiz 
bound before the Khan. The Khan said to him : *‘ Although, by 
the laws of the Tura, you are guilty of death, I will nevertheless, 
out' of benevolence, spare your blood.” And he issued a mandate 
for his imprisonment, under the charge of my uncle. The soldiers 
were enriched with his droves of horses, his flocks of sheep, and 
his strings of camels; while all the Kirghiz whom they had made 
prisoners, were set at liberty. [Verses] .... Having remained 
on the spot a few days, the Khan set out at his ease for the 
capital, Kiishghar, which, by the help of God, he reached at the 
beginning of the winter. 


CHAPTEE LXII. 

DAULAT SULTAN KH.ANIM, DAUGHTER OF YUNUS KHAN,' COMES FROM 
UADAKIISHIn TO KASHGHAR. 

I HAVE mentioned above, in enumerating the ofl’spring of Yunus 
Khdn, that the youngest of all was Daulat Sultan Khanim. At 
the devastation of Tashkand, she fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultdn, son of Shdhi Beg Khdn, and remained in his haram till 
Bdbar Pddishdh captured Samarkand, when she joined the Padislidh. 
With the departure of the latter for Kabul, she separated from lier 
nephew and went to Mirzd Khdn, who was also her nephew, and 
remained [with him] in Badakhshdn. Mirzd Khdn treated her as 
his own mother. On the Khan’s return from Aksu, he sent for 
her; Daulat Sultan Khanim being his paternal aunt. The mes¬ 
sengers bore her gifts from the Khdn in the shape of horses, 
vessels of gold and silver and fine cloths. While the Khdn was 
away on his expedition against the Kirghiz, she arrived at 
Yarkand from Badakhshdn. On his return from the campaign he 
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went to visit his aunt, and thus all her relations—all of us to whom 
the Kh&nim was either maternal or paternal aunt—had the felicity 
of meeting her. She remained there to the end of her precious 
life. An account of her end will be given at the close of the 
Kh&n’s history. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

CELEBRATION OF THE MARRIAGES OF AIMAN KHWAjA SULTAN ANT) 
BHAh MUHAMMAD SULtAn. 

When Aiman KhwAja Sultan came from Tiirfun, ho asked my 
uncle's daughter in marriage. My uncle willingly granted his 
request, and from that time forward was busy with preparations 
for the event. This winter the marriage festivities began. 

Sh4h Muhammad, son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, son of 
Sultdn Muhammad Khan, was still a child when his father and 
grandfather, together with many others, were put to death by 
SbAhi Beg Khan. One of the Uzbeg Amirs, taking pity on him, 
saved him. When the Emperor went from Kabul to Kunduz, that 
Uzbeg sent off Shah Muhammlfid Sultan to Kunduz, where ho joined 
the Emperor, and remained in his service until the latter returned 
to Kabul, when he obtained permission to join the Khiin in 
Kashghar. [This was] one year after the conquest of Kdshghar. 
The Khan treated him as a son and honoured him even above 
B4b4 Sult4n, his brother’s son, and Rashid Sultiin, his own son. 
While the festivities in honour of Aiman KhwAja Sultan’s marriage 
with my uncle’s daughter were proceeding, it occurred to the 
Khan to give in marriage to Shah Muhammad Sultan, his sister 
Khadija Sultan Khdnim, whose story has been already related. 
After Jah&ngir Mirza, son of MirzA Abd Bakr, had been assassi¬ 
nated by some unknown hand, this Khadija Sultdn Khdnim, 
having survived him, had remained, respected and honoured, in 
the Khdn’s haram. 

Thus these two important marriages were celebrated at one 
time.^ 

When some time had been passed in feasting and rejoicing, an 
assembly of all the nobles, great men and pillars of the State, was 
convened, who, in the first place, fastened the marriage knot of 
the daughter of the Khan with Aiman Khwdja Sultdn, and after 
that, of Khadija Sultdn Khdnim (my maternal uncle’s daughter, 

‘ Aboat sixteen lines of rhetoric, interspersed trith verses descriptive of the 
banquets and festivities, are left out here.—B. 
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and the Khan’s full sister) with Shah Muhammad Sultan. . . 
At the same time I built myself a house, and by way of compli¬ 
ment, some learned men invented chronograms to commemorate 
the date of the event [923 = 1617] ^ 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

BEGINNING OP THE QUARRELS BETWEEN THE KHAn AND MIRZA KhAn. 

THE KIIAn’s first INVASION OF BADAKHSHAn. 

During the summer^ which followed this winter, the Khan invaded 
Badakhshan. It came about in this way. In the story of Mirz4 
Aba Bakr, it was stated that after the reign of Khusrau Shah, the 
Mir/a had subdued sevei'al of the upper Hazdra [districts] of 
Badakhshan, such as Sarigh Chupaii, Ghund, Parvaz, Yarkh, Pastil* 
and Shiva-i-Shighn4n.* Before Khusrau Shah was able to adopt 
any plan for avenging himself, he sustained a defeat at the hands 
of ShAhi Beg Khan. Bui when Shtihi Beg Khan established him¬ 
self in the kingdom of Khusrau Shah, the Mir of the Hazara 
refused to yield to him, and after a few engagements, the Uzbeg 
were repulsed. In those days, all the upper defiles \tang4-})al&'\ of 
BadakhshAn were held by Mirza AbA Bakr. 

After Mii-zA Khan had established his power in BadakhshAn, he 
was still trammelled [damawcZa] by the hostility of the Uzbeg. 
Nor was he able to restrain the usurpations of MirzA AbA Bakr. 
[The country extending] from the upper defiles \tang-i-hdla\ as 
far as Sarigh ChupAn, had fallen under the jurisdiction of KAsh- 
ghar. “When your enemies are occupied with each other, sit 
down at your ease with your friends; ” this saying applies to the 

' Three lines of rhetoric omitted.— 

® Tliis is given in a verse of four lines containing the words;— ha davlatMina 
Haidar = 923.—R. 

•* Viz., the summer of 924, or 1518 a.d. 

* All these names are easily recognised except Farvdz. At first sight it would 
appear to stand for Harwdi, and I believe that to be the place intended, although 
the initial letter cannot be rend as n 7) in any of the MSS. The Turki MS., 
which is usually the most perfect aud trustworthy on the subject of names, 
specially points the letter in order to make it a P. Nevertheless I suspect that 
it is only a misrendering of a little known name. The other places named, all 
point to the direction of Dartcdr, and there is every probability that, up till quite 
recent times, it was regarded as a Hazara (or hill district) of Badakhshan, 
equally with the various divisions of Wdkhan, Shighnan, etc. Ghund and 
Sniwa ore marked on all maps; Pasdr is the upper division of Roshdn, in which 
stands the village of Tash-Kurghdn, or Sondb on the Bartaug; while Ydrkh, 
or Ydrokb, is a small village and district at the lower end of Roshdn, near the 
border of Darwdz. Paiydn, near Jarm in Badakhshan, might possibly be a 
reading of Parvdz, but it does not lio in the direction towards which the author 
is obviously pointing. 
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state of affairs [at tliat time]. During twelve years, the districts 
above the upper gorges were outside of Badakhshdn, and formed a 
part of Kashghar. The Khun, therefore, after his conquest of 
Kashghar, ordered those districts to be divided into [administra¬ 
tive] sections as if they formed part of the province of Kashghar. 
Thither he sent Mir Beg Muhammad, whose story has been told 
above, and during [his] government, Wakhan was a Hazdra of 
the Hazarajat of Badakhshan. 

The people of Badakhshdn call the frontier [between Badakh¬ 
shdn and Wakhan] Hardzukhdn. The K'dshghari call it S&righ 
Chujpdn. The people of Dardzukhan took violent possession of it 
and appealed to Mirza Khan for protection.^ [They said: “ Let 
us become the subjects of Mirza Khan.”] So Mirza Khan took 
possession of the country without hesitation, his claim being that 
it belonged originally to Badakhshan : nay more, that Badakhshan 
was but another name for these Hazdrajdt. Mirza Abd Bakr had 
taken it by force. With the extinction of Mirzd Abd Bakr’s 
power, the region should again fall within its original [kingdom 
of Badakhshdn]. Everything returns to its prime origin. [Mirzd] 
Kbdn also contended as follows : “ In consequence of Mirzd Abd 
Bakr’s conquests, this country was cut off from its ancient attach¬ 
ment and was, for twelve years, under the jurisdiction of Kashghar. 
The Emperor, with the help of his brave troops, delivered into 
ray power the regions usurped by Mirzd Abd Bakr. If you desire 
to have this kingdom it will be necessary, in the first place (on 
account of my relationshij> to the Emperor), that I should send 
him a salutation and beg him to despatch an arm}^ to assist me, as 
I am too weak [to act independently]. . . . When so requested 
he may answer: ‘ that country which I have unlocked with the 
key of conquest, you may take possession of without fear.’ After 

• The three last senteDces are obscure, ami read somewhat differently in the 
different texts; but 1 believe the true sense to be preserved in the translation. 
The name of Dardzukhan is new to me: I know it neither locally, nor in any 
book or document, modem or ancient. It evidently originates with some Persian 
or Ghalcha (not Tiu-ki) speaking people. Most probably it was peculiar to the 
locality itself, and is now obsolete. It may be mentioned also, that the first two 
syllables of the name have no connection with the word dara, meaning a valley or 
gorge; that word is differently spelled. I suspect th.'it the term intended is 
I)ardzi-i‘Wakhan, or Dardz-Waklmn, and that it points to the long narrow 
valley of the upper ^anjab, sometimes known in modern days as Sarigh Chupdn or 
Sarhad. The word tangi for “ a narrow ” or “ a strait”, is often used, and even 
halai is heard occasionally for “ a height ” or “ small table-land.” It appears to mo 
quite possible, therefore, that in the colloquial language of people who have to name 
briefly, and for practical purposes, the various features of a mountainons country, 
such a term as dardzt may easily have grown up out of tho adjective drdz, or long. 
Pal^llel instances to this kind of adjectival nomenclature are to be found in 
English, in such terms as the “ narrows ” of the Hugh, the “ broads ” of Norfolk, 
the “ flats” in New South Wales, etc. 

^ This speech is so obscure and involved, that it is only possible to give a brief 
and freely translated abrid|^ent of it. When fully and literally translated, it 
makes no sense; aud even in the few sentences now standing in the text, I am 
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infoirmal coxamunioations, stioli as these, had passed between 
[the two Khans] the matter was finally oonolnded by the Kh4n 
marching against Badakhshdn. 

At the time when he determined upon this, one of Mirzd Aba 
Bakr's sons, whom my uncle had protected [and cared for] as a 
child of his own, ran away; the report got abroad that he had 
gone to Suyunjuk Khdn to inform him of the Khdn’s movements, 
and to induce him [to attack] Kashghar. On this account I was 
left in Kashghar, where I busied myself with the management of 
all that was important in the aftairs of that country. Mirza Aba 
Bakr's son was overtaken on the road, and put to death by some 
persons who had been sent in pursuit of him. 

The Khan advanced into Badakhshdn and carried all before 
him. Mirza Khan, helpless and in despair, took refuge in Kala-i- 
Zafar, and gnawed his hands with the teeth of regret, for having 
done what had been better left undone. When the Khdn saw that 
absolute ruin had fallen upon [Mirza Khdn] and his country, 
he was moved to pity and withdrew. Mirza Khdn, moreover, 
realising his own [weakness] did not make any further attempt 
to overstep his boundaries. Down to the present day that 
country remains under Kashghar. 

Thus was the dust of dissension raised between those two rela¬ 
tions on account of a few acts of inhumanity. To the end of their 
lives they carried on official intercourse, but their protestations 
of friendship were usually tainted with insincerity; while [the 
people of] the country itself, wore faithful neither to Mirzd Khan 
at the beginning, nor to the Khan afterwards. In short, the Khan 
withdrew from Badakhshdn with pomp and ceremony, and on 
reaching Yarkand, his capital, gave himself up to all kinds of 
rejoicing and pleasure. 


not sure that the author’s meaning is correctly conveyed. The broad facts, how¬ 
ever, remain: that Sultan Said Khan based his right to Sarigh Cbupan on Mirza 
Aha Biikr’s conquest and tenure of the district for twelve years, while, in the 
meantime, he had become the Mirza’s successor, and lieir to his kingdom. 
Mirza Khan contended that Sarigh Ghupan was an integral part of Badakh- 
siiiin, and had been wrongfully detached by the superior force of Abil Bakr. 
He coufe.s8ed himself too weak to offer armed resistance, but put forward the 
desire of the inliabitaiits to live under his rule. Jie also reminded the Khaii 
that it was his cousin Baber, who had put him in po^ssion of Badakhshiln 
(alluding to the events of 913, or 1507) and threatened to call him in again. 
But the Kbau, feeling himself the stronger, and knowing perhaps, that Flaber 
was too much engaged in India, at this time, to take any active interest in 
Biidakhshiin, cut all argument short by marching on Kila-Zafar. 


2 A 2 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

THE KHIn’s second IN-FERVIEW WITH MANSUR KhAn. 

In the following year, Mansur Khan purposed visiting his beloved 
pateiTial aunt, Daulat Sultan Khanim, in order that, by looking on 
her kind face, his grief at the loss of his father might bo mitigated.^ 
The Khun having agreed to this, [Mansur Khan] set out for Aksn 
in the summer of that year, and in the same manner, on the same 
spot, and with similar formalities, as on the occasion of their first 
interview, they met, and the bonds of affection wore drawn tighter. 
After this, each returned to his own seat of government. From 
this date—926—to 928 [1520-22] the Khiin and his people enjoyed 
perfect repose and freedom from care, nothing ooourring which 
would be worthy of record. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

CONCLUSION OP THE AFFAIRS OP BABAR pAdISHAh AFTER HiS RETURN 
TO kAbUL. death of HIS BROTHER SULTAn NAsIR MIRZA. 
CAUSE OF THE INSUBORDINATION OF HIS AMIRS. 

That point in Babar Pddishdh’s history has been reaebed, at which 
he returned from Kunduz to Kabul. He committed Kdbul to the 
care of his brother Sultan Ndsir Mirzd, who [however] died from 
excessive indulgence in wine in the course of the year 921. 
[Couplet] .... Gbazna had belonged to Sultdn Ndsir Mirzd, 
and after his death a dispute arose among the Amirs of that town, 
which took the form of a mutiny, in which all the Moghuls and 
the rest of the people in the Emperor’s service joined. As for 
example, Mir Shiram, the uncle of the Emperor’s mother, who had 
spent all his life in the Emperor’s service; his brotlier, Mir Mazid, 
Jaka, Kul Nazar, and others ; also of the Chaghatdi and Tdjik 
Amirs, Mauldnd Baba Bashdghiri and his brother Bdbd Shaikh. 
This Mauldnd Bdbd was one of the associates [akarik] of the 
village of Bashaghir in Samarkand. He won such favour with 
the Emperor that, when the latter took Mdvard-un-Nahr, he gave 
Mauldnd Bdbd the government of Samarkand, Uratippa, and 
part of Kuhistdn. Othere [who I'ebelled were] Mir Ahmad, whose 

‘ The Turhi MB. aubetitutes for this passage: “ being prompted thereto by the 
extreme varmtli of hia alTection for her.”—B. 
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fitory bas b^n given above, and his brother Kitta Beg (the one 
being Governor of Tashhand, and the other of Sairam) Maksud 
Karak, Sultan ICuli, Chun4k, and others. These -were all distin* 
gnished Amirs and great chiefs. But Satan took possession of 
their brains, and put there, in the place of sound reason, vain¬ 
glory and wickedness, which are the outcome of cursed natures. 

They rose in rebellion, putting round their necks the accursed 
collara left behind by Mir Ayub. In short, after a few intrigues 
and skirmishes, a pitched battle was fought between themselves 
and the Emperor. As soon as the opposing troops bad been drawn 
up facing each other, the son of Amir Xdsim Kuchin, named Ainir 
Kambar Ali, arrived from Knnduz with a powerful force, and the 
rebels were defeated. [A proverb] .... Several of them were 
captured [and met with their due reward; others fled in shame to 
Kashghar.] Among these were Mir Shiram and his brothers, who 
[on the occasion of the Khan’s first interview, and conclusion of 
peace, with Mansur Khdn] had gone to wait on tlie Khan, and had 
remained for some time in his service. They wore ashamed and 
dejected. Mir Mazid, on account of insuflicient means of livelihood, 
went to Tibet in hopes of plunder. But at Ghazwa ^ a stone fell 
on his head, and he was killed. 

Mir Shiram, likewise, finding it impossible to stay near the 
Khan, returned to the Emperor, who with his usual benevolence, 
received him kindly, and closing the eye of wrath on his wrong¬ 
doings, opened the eye of favour upon past services. He, however, 
soon afterwards, left this faithless world. The Emperor, having 
become firmly established in Kabul, marched upon Kandahar, which 
was then in the hands of Shah Beg, son of Zulnun * Arghun, as 
mentioned above. He besieged it for five years. At length, Shah 
Beg, having resolved on flight, went to Sivi, and thence to Tatta, 
which he took, together with Ucha and Bakar, “ as will be 
mentioned in the proper place. The Emperor, having captured 
Kandahar, proceeded to Hindustan. He made several inroads, but 
retired after each one. At last, he met, in a pitched battle at 
Fanipat, the Ughan Sultan, Ibrahim, * the son of Sultan Iskandar, 
who was king at that time.® Ibrahim’s army numbered more 

‘ The word appeani rather as Ghazwa in one text, but the othors mention no 
place-name. 1 can find no name to answer to Ghazwa in Ladak, or on the road 
to it. 

^ This name, here and elsewhere, has been B[)elled Zulnun for convenience of 
recognition of a historical personage; bnt the proper spelling should bo ifu’un 
Nun—aa in the original texts. 

* This would mean that ho conquered Bibi and the wholo of Sind from the 
Delta of the Indus im to near Multan; for of the many places in upper India 
bearing the name of Uch, or Udia, the one indicated here is the ancient town 
situated on the Panjnad, 70 miles S.S.W.'of Multan. See note 2, p. 4^11). All 
these names are easily recognised. 

* The Afghun Sultuii, Ibrahim Lodi. Ughan should read Aoghdn. 

* The battle of If^nipat, April 21, 1526. 
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than 100,000 men, but the Emperor utterly defeated him with 
10,000 men. He and his army became possessed of so much 
treasure, that all the world, from there to Bum and to Khitai, 
benefited by it. The rich brocades of Bum and the embroidered 
satins of KhitiU, which are scarce in those countries, were found 
in ass-loads. All this will be explained presently. 


OHArTEK LXVII. 

SETTLEMENT 01’ MOGHUIilSTAN AND THE KIKUHIZ. HEOINNJNG OF 

RASHID sultan’s CAREER. 

In the year 928 [1522] the Khan conceived the plan of invading 
]\loghulistan, and subduing the Kirghiz. He was prom 2 )ted thereto 
by several consideiations, the first of which was as follows: It 
has been mentioned that in the j'ear 928 bo had made Muhammad 
Kirghiz prisoner, because he, after having taken Abdullah, son 
t»f Kuchum Khan, in battle, had let him go free again, and had 
sent some poor excuses [for his action] to tlie Kban. For this he 
M^as detained in prison for five years, and the Kirghiz, who [all 
this time] wore without a chief, carried jdunder and rapine into 
the territories of Turkistan, Sairam, Andijan, and Aklisi; Ihey had 
been guilty of many excesses, carrying off into bondage many 
Musuhnan women and children. Although these provinces were 
under the government of the Shaiban, and these people were his 
old enemies, the Khan, being a pious and God-feaiing man, was 
offended. Ho determined to avert this misfortune from the 
Musulmans, and thereby to secure a high place in the next world 
and a good name in the present one. Besides this, Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, whose valiant and worthy services have been spoken of 
above, had, according to his natural instincts, a great longing for 
Moghulistan. lie always complained of town life, and pined for 
the plains of MoghuKstan. He had been appointed Aiahaj to 
Baba Sultan, son of Khalil Sultan (and a nephew of the Khan), 
and had had the care of his education from the age of seven till he 
was fifteen. 

He represented to the Khan: “ By the grace of God, the 
Moghul VluH —both man and beast—have so greatly increased in 
numbers, that the wide grazing grounds of Kashghar have become 
too confined for them, and frequent quarrels arise ooncerning 
2 )asture. If you will issue a decree [to sanction my doing so], I 
will take Babd 8uUdn<ii)to Moghulistan, subdue the whole of that 
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country, and reduce the affairs of the Kirghiz to order, so that our 
people may have ample pasture and quiet minds.” The Khan 
quite approved of this proposal, and held a consultation with his 
Amirs, who were unanimous in their concurrence, with the excep¬ 
tion of my unde, who said: ** The first part of this plan is most 
reasonable, but it is not advisable to send Baba Sultan. For the 
Moghuls} being originally from Moghulistan, have a natural 
attachment to that country, and as soon as it is conquered they 
will all wish to return thither. If BdbA Sultan is there, he will 
be offended should we forbid [the Moghuls going there]; and 
should we not forbid them, the whole mass of them will rush in, 
the inevitable result of which will be confusion and discord. 
Instead of [Baba], let uS send Bashid Sultan, your son; let him 
become ever so powerful, that cannot injure you; and if it is seen 
lit toJiinder the people from migrating into Moghulistan, he, at 
any rate, will not object. If they should do so [there is nothing 
to be feared, for he is your son].” 

In the meantime, Khwaja Ali Bahadur died from excessive wine¬ 
drinking. Thus the conduct of the expedition devolved upon 
Bashid Sultan. Now it happened that at this time my sister (by 
the daughter of Sayyid-as-Sddat Khavand-zada Sultan Muhammad 
Arhangi) had been wedded to Baba Sultan. Nevertheless my 
uncle did not allow this family tie to stand in the way, but caused 
Bashid Sultan to be appointed for the enterpiise. Baba Sultan 
was much offended, but my uncle feared nothing; ho persisted in 
pushing forward Bashid Sultan, and proposed a plan which shall 
be mentioned later. 

It is now necessary to give some account of the country of 
Moghulistan. No book contains an exact description of its locali¬ 
ties ; though incidentally, in some histories, the names of a few 
towns are given, and in the Suvar-i-Akdlim and the Taarif-i-Buldan 
may bo found some notices. For the most part these accounts 
are inaccurate,- but all that can be verified in them, I will state 
here in abridgment. 
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Extracts from the JaMn-Kuskdi^ 


CHAPTEE LXVIII. 

BX’IRACTS FROM THE JAHAN-KUSHAi OP ALA-UD-D1N MUHAMMAD 

JUVAINI.* 

(I HAVE copied exactly what the author has written descriptive of 
Moghulistun). Thus it is written in the Jahdn-KusMtf that the 
dwelling, original seat, and birthplace of the Tatar was a valley 
devoid of cultivation;^ the length and breadth of which was seven 
or eight months’ journey. It is bounded on the east by the country 
of Khitai, on the west by the province of Uighur, on the north 
by Kar»i Kiz and Salinkai,-’ and on the south by a side [Jdnib] of 
Tangut. Of these four limiting countries [hudud], mentioned in 
the Jahdn-Kushdif Khitiii is definitely known, and [can be] speci¬ 
fied. But what [the author] calls ‘ Uighur ’ is quite unknown at 
the present time; it is not understood which country is meant.* 
Nor is anything now known of Kara Kiz and Salinkai,nor have any 
places been discovered with such names. The name of Tangut is 
frequently mentioned in Moghul histories. At the outset of 
Chingiz Kahn’s conquests, he sent an armj’^ thither. Uktai Knan 
also, when settling his dominions, sent some persons to Tangut, 
among other places; and from the way it is spoken of in histories, 
it was evidently a very important province. At that time the 
king of this country bore the name of Shidarku. Most histories 
state that his army numbered 800,000 men. However, at the 
pi'esent time it is not even known where it was. Thus it is 
impossible to say anything about those limiting countries which 
are specified in books.^ 

^ * Tlio beading iu somewhat misleading, for tho chapter is not an “ extract ” 
from the Jahdn-Kushai, but rather an account of the author’s own, based on that 
book. 

* From tho Koran S. XIV., v. 40.—R. 

® Kara Kiz would bo Lake Zaistin, or the placo of that name on its hanks; 
Siilinltai, the Selenga river in northern Mongolia. 

* Tho author of the Jahdn Kufhai (writing about 1259 A.D.) has {lerhups 
better reason foi’ making the Uighur country the wostern border of Moghulistan 
than Mirza Haidar gives him credit for. He is alluding, no doubt, to the king¬ 
dom of the Ilak Khans in Turkistan and to Mavara-un-Nahr, which was under 
the rule of an Uighur dynasty down to about the year 1213, and consequently 
almost to within the writer’s own lifetime. (Reo note, j». 287.) 

* It was towards tho end of tlie carcr*r of Chingiz, that Shidarku became king 
of Tangut; indeed the camj)aign which Chingiz undertook amriust tliat country, 
at th(! close of tlic y<‘ar 1225, was his last. Tangut was, as Mirza Haidar says, 
a powerful kingdom at that time. It played a gicat part in Chinese history for 
about a hundred years, and Tangut rulers conquered large tracts of territory 
from the Chinese und the Uighurs. It may bo said to have included, in its best 
days, all the regions lying between Ttirfan and tho Chineso province of Shansi, 
together with Xaidain—thcliomchind of the people—and some ixirtionsof northern 
Tibet. The name of tlie king lierc mentioned is variously written —Sltidarku 
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In the same way, some of the towns in Moghnlistan are men¬ 
tioned by name and described, in standard works. Among t hem is 
Ba]4-S&knn, which in the Smar-t-^Ak&lm is reckoned among the 
cities of Ehitdi, and called * Eh&n B41igh *; while in Moghnlistdn 
and BIar4 Khitai they have written the same * Bal& S4kun.* They 
have applied the name to no other oity.^ In books of repute and 

Shidurgho, Shidaeku., etc.—while, according to the ToMkat-i-Ndsiri, he styled 
himsoli the Tingri tDian (or Heavenly King), and was known to the Chinese as 
lA'Hien. The country also is found mentioned under many names and ooimp- 
tious of names. Tangut, Tingit, Koahi, Keuhtn, etc., are the most common among 
western Asiatic writers; Bsia and Hoai among the Chinese. Indeed iiis thw 
last name, meaning “ west' of the river ” (t.e. the YeUow Biver) that has been 
corrupted into Koshi, etc. The Tibetans seem to have known itsaMinpog. By 
Mirza Haidar’s time Tangut had sunk to very small proportions, and it Is now 
only a geographical expression, for there is no separate state bearing the name. 

The story of Shidarku and Chingiz’s last war with Tangut will be found in 
Sir H. Howorth’s Northern Frontagers of China (J. B. A. 8., xv., ^n.s.) pp. 472 
seqg.), the Habib us Siyar (Price’s Mahd. Hist., ii., pp. 535-6), Major Baverty’s 
TaSakdt-i-Ndsiri, pp. 1084 seqq., etc. 

It may be added that, according to Mr. W Woodvillo Bookhill, Tangut is only 
another name for Tibet in general—the 8i Tsana of the Chinese. ** The word 
Tangut," he writes, “is interchangeable with Hsi-Tsang, or Tibet, although 
since Col. Prejevalsky’s travels, it has come to be used by Europeans as des^* 
nating the Tibetan-speaking tribes in the Kokonor region, known to Tibetans as 
Andowa and Panaka." In saying this Mr. BockbiU is, 1 presume, referring to 
the Chinese or Mongol nomenclature; as is the case also when, in anower 
passage, he cites a Chinese work to the effect that: “ The name Tangutan was 
originally applied to tribes of Turkish origin living in the Altai." Although 
the name Tangut was in use for the regions about Zaidam, Kokonor, etc., many 
centuries before Col. Prejevnlsky’s time, and although the Tangut tribes can 
never have been Turks (in an ethnical sense), the application of the word, as 
ix>intcd out by Mr. Bockhill, is interesting and instructive. (Seo Mr. Bookhill's 
valuable papers ou Tibet in J. B. A. 8.. 1891, pp. 21,189, etc.) 

' It is quite possible that this curiously inaccurate statement may, indeed, have 
some truth in it. The work the author names, may very likely call Ehan*b41igh 
—the Cambalu of Marco Polo and the Mongol name for the modem Peking—by 
the Turki term Itdla Sdghun —or Bdla-Sdkun, as Mirza Haidar spells it. It is 
known tluit Karakorum was, and even is to the present day, mown as Bdda 
Sdhun, and it seems not unlikely that the name was used, in a general way, to 
denote a large town, or capital of some influential ruler. Btill it is evident tlmt 
Mirza Haidar is not alluding here, to any capital in northern China or in Monmlio, 
but to the seat of tho old I'urkish dynasty of Western Turkistan. It is all the 
more strange that he should have allowed himself to fall into an apparent 
confusion, seeing that he cites, immediately below, an account of Bdla-Sdkun by 
Bashid-ud-Din, which shows that it was an altogether separate city from Khan- 
baligh. He had, moreover, tho Johdu-Kushaioefore hhn, where ?in exactly 
similar description of Bdla-Sdkun is given to that in Bashid-ud-Din, who 
apparently copied from the Jahdn-Kushai. 

There is every reason to believe that tho Bdla-Sdkun spoken of in this {MUsage, 
was situated on or near tho head waters of the Kdragdty branch of the Bivor 
Chu in Moghulistnn, and that it was, up to the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, the capital of the llak Khans, or the so-called Afrdsi&bi Turks; while 
later it became, for a time, the chief town of the K&ra-Khitai. (See note 1, 
p. 287). 

As there has been some difference of opinion respeoUng the identity and posi¬ 
tion of Bdla-Sdkun, it may be worth while to explain, in this place, that probably 
the basis of our inl'ormation, reraurding the times when it flourished, is the brim 
account contributed by Ala-ud-uin Ata Mnlk, Juvaini, in the JdkdnrKushai, * 
work that he completed about the year 1259. He had himself travelled thiou^ 
the country in question, when on a mission to the coyrt of Mangu Kadn at 
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histories, Ba1a-S4kun is said to have been one of the cities built by 
Afrdsi&b, and [the authors] have praised it very highly. In the 
MujmA^t-Tavdrikh it is written: “ BaU-Sakun, until the time of 


Karakoram, and bad made Beveial other journeys in Tdrkistan and the neighbour¬ 
ing' regions. He may be assumed, therefore, to have hoard the rights of a story 
which was, in bis day, not pasticularly ancient. His work is one of the few 
origintd ones of the period of which it treats. Unfortunately it has never been 
translated into any European language, but some extracts from it have boon 
published by D‘Ohsson, and those have been utilised by many subsequent 
writers. On the subject of the city itself, D’Ohsson’s extract (i p. 4b3) merely 
shows that the building of Bdla Sditun is attributed to AMsidb, otherwise Buku- 
Khan, believed (accor&ng to tradition) to havei been the first of the lino of 
so-called Afirtoi&bi kings of Turkistan; that it stood among fine pastures in a 
well-watered plain; and that after tho time of the Kara-Khitai invasion, in tho 
twelfth century, it was called by the Mongols “ Gu-balik.” No geographical 
indication of its position is given ; and all that can be inferred is that it stood 
within the very uncertain limits of what was then called Turkistan. From 
another extract, however, (i., p. 167) it may—^by inference again—be placed a 
little more precisely towards the southern part of Turkistan — i.e. near tho 
northern limit of Farghuna. Abul Ghtlzi is equally unsatisfactory in his 
reference to the situation of Bdla-SdJeun. But some of the Arab geographers of 
an earlier epoch are more explicit, and they point to the city having stood at no 
great distance from E&shghar. Thus Abul-feda (ii., pt. 2, p. 227), quoting from 
a work called the Ldbtib, says that it was on the frontier of iSirkistan, near 
Kashghar; Mukaddosi (as cited by Sprenger, p. 19) pleujes it within the province 
of Isi^db (which was the ancient representative of the present Ohimkont) and 
very neat Merke, on one of the upper affluents of the Chu. Sprenger, also, on 
the authority of Ibn-Khordadba and Koddma, gives (pp. 22-3) the distance from 
Isfljab to “the capital of tho Turkish Khan” as 75 farasangs, and he demon¬ 
strates (p. xxvi.) that a farosang was equal to three Arabian miles, while each ()f 
tho latter he calculates at a fraction over one English geographical milo. Thus 
one farasang mip'ht be about 3{( English statute miles, making the total 
•Ustanco from Isfijdb about 281 statute miles. Whether by “ the capital of tho 
Turkish Khan,” Bdla-Sdkun is intended, is of course uncertain, but taking the 
nomenclature of the period into consideration, it may, I think, bo concluded that 
this and no other town must be meant. The late Mr. E. Schuyler, who studied 
the subject of Bdla-Sdkun and other old sites in Turkistan, presumed this to be 
the CMC (Geo. Mag.., 1874, p. 389) and his opinion is worthy of attention. If 
281 miles be measured off to the E.N.E. of Chimkent, so as just to clear the 
great range of mountains, now called the “Alexander chain,” and allowing 
one-fifth for winding of the road, a point will be reached within the upper 
system of the Chu, a1x>ut 50 miles west of Constantinowski, and about 33 miles 
cast-north-eastward of Merke—or approximately in Lat. 43 and Long. 73'40 
from Greenwich. 

There is, however, another way of arriving, or endeavouring to arrive, at the 
position of Bdla-Sdkun. Mr. Bchuyler Qoc. eit.) has riven, in translation, a 
valuable extract on the subject from the “ Chronicle of the chief astrologer ” at 
tho court of the Osmanli Saltan, Muhammad lY. This author was an Arab 
who lived from 1630 'to 1701, and is usually Iraown os the “ Munajim Bashi.” 
Two pfiBsages from this extract run: (1) “ Balasagun .... situated at tho 
beginning of the 7th climate in 102® of Long., and 48^ of Lot, not far from 
Kashghar, and considered from of old the boundary city of Turkistan.” 
(2) “ Kashghar, tho capital of Turan, in the Gth climate, in 106 of Long., and 

45 of Lot.” Thus tho difference of longitude between tho two towns 

would bo 4® and the difference of Lat. 3®. Now the latitude and longitude of 
Ibshghar were correctly fixed by Col. H. Trotter, R.E., in 1873-4. If wo take 
his values (to the nearest half degree) as 89} N. and 76 £. and apply to them 
the differences in the Munajim Bashi's figures, we obtain for Bdla-Sdkun Lat. 42} 
N, and Long. 72 E., approximately. This would be a point altogether we6t of 
the Chu ba^, o» the hood streams of the Tdlas, about 80 miles 8.B. of Tdtdz, 
(or Aulia-Ata) and about 140 miles (allowing, on this lunro plain section of the 
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tlie Hara Khitii, was under the rule of the offspring [and descend¬ 
ants] of Afrasi&b. The Gur Kh&n of Kara Khit4i took it from one 
of these desoendants, Uak Eh&n, and made it his o'wn capital. For 


road, ono sixth for deviations) from. Chimkent. Again, it will bo found that in 
the geographical tables of SMik Ispdlidni, BdktSdJmn is placed (p. 76) in 
Lat. 46, and Long. 107, while to Kashehar is assigned (p. 126) Lat. 44, and 
Long. 106. Appl 3 ring the differeuoos tetween these figures and Col. Trotter’s 
value, in the same way as before, we get for Bdla-Sdkuu Lat. 41 jf , and Long. 77, 
or a position just on the banks of the N&rin river, nearly fifty miles above Fort 
Ndrin. Further, the Arab ^gnraher Abul>feda supplies ua with two more 
indications of the petition of Bdht-adhun, with reference'" to Kdshghar. One of 
these, on the authority of Atwdl, is a perfect one, and results (when computed as 
tefore) in Lat. 43-10, and Loo^. 71; while the other, on the authority of Kanun, 
foils in the Latitude, and furmshos the Longitude only as 72J. 

Thus the positions taken from the Arab writers stand :— 

Muuajim Bashi . . Lat. 42-30, and Long. 72-00 fr. Greenwich. 

Sadik Ispahani . „ 41-30 „ „ 77 00 „ „ 

Atwdl.43-10 „ „ 71-00 „ 

Kanun . . 72 30 „ „ 

The mean of these data, to the nearest half degree, would be Lat. 42}, and 
Long. 73; or a point near the sources of some of the heads of the Karagaty brunch 
of the Chu, some eighty-five statute miles E.8.E. of'Aulio-Ata, and about twenty- 
six miles S.S.W. of Merke. Other statements of the Latitude and Longitude of 
Bdla-Sdlmn are to be found in the writings of Asiatic geographers, but us no 
value is given for any other scientifically fixed point in the neighbourhood, to 
which tlio figures may be referred, they cannot be utilised. 

't'iio only conclusion that can be arrived at is, that the positions assigned by 
tlio Ai-ai> authors arc worthless for anything approaching an nccurato determi¬ 
nation. All that cun bo gathered from tlicm is that the city most likely stood among 
the left head-tributaries of the Ghu, and was more prob.ibly to the north than to tbu 
south of th(; Alexander mountains. In this way it may be said not to differ seriously 
witli the position which Sir H. Howorth would assign to the town, after examining 
the narratives of the Chinese travellers, Hiuen Tsang and Hucli. Ho finds that 
tho city, known in those duys to tho Chinese by the name of Su-Ych, stood 
almost certainly on the Itivor Chu, and not far from the northern slopes of tho 
Alexander mountains. Also that it was tho capital of the Turkish kingdom of 
that region, and therefore, Bdla-Sdieun under another name. This conclusion 
appears to be extremely likely, more especially when it is considered in connec¬ 
tion with Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary, which places Su-Yeh at 540 or 550 li east of 
Turdz, and north of a mnge of snowy mountains; for taking five U to tho mile, 
for Hiuen Tseng’s time—or about 110 miles—and allowing one-fifth for devia¬ 
tions along the skirts of the hills, Su-Yeh would be locat^ about dighty-oight 
miles, iu direct distance, eastward of Tardz (Aulia-Ata), or’at a spot only just to 
tho west of Merke. This bears out also Mr. Schuyler’s contention. (See for 
Howorth, Oeo. Ma^., 1875, pp. 215-17, and for Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary, Beal’s 
Btiddhist Itecorda, i., p. 26.) 

As regards the orthography of the name, JVlirzd Hgidor throughout writes 
Bdla^Sdkun, and for this reason I have retained that form. When, howovor, ho 
comes to the passage in the Jahdn-Kmhai, which includes the namo said to havo 
been given to the town by the Mongols, he writes Qhar bdlik, while*in D’Ohssou 
and other extracts from the Jahdn-Kuahai hitherto published, this name has 
always stood Gu-hdWe, and has been translated ” good city.” Desiring to clear 
up this discrepancy, £ examined, with Mr. Boss, the British Museum copy of tho 
Jdhdn-Kmhai, and am satisfied that (in that copy at any rate) the namo should 
be read Ghar-bdligh^ or i^ibly Ghur-bdligb. Tho passage runs “. . . . they 
passed on to Bdla Sdkun, which the Moghuls now call Ghar [or Ghur]-b£ligh. 
Thu Atnir of that country claims descent from Afrasitib.” Thus in tho original 
wo find SdkuH instead of ^ghun, Moghula instead of Mongoh, arid Ghar (or 
perhaps Ghar') in place of Ga ; while there is no sentence after the word GAar- 
hdlik to mdioate that the meaning of the name is ” good city.” (Bee, among 
other works, D’Ohsson, i., pp. 438 and 442; Brotsohneider, i., p. 226.) 
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ninety-five years BaU-S&knn remained the capital of Kar& Ehitai, 
and all the countries on this side of the Jihun—that is, io the east 
of it—carried tribute to BaU-Sakun. The Moghuls call BaU- 
Sdkun, * Ghar-haligh.’ The author of the Surdh-ul-Lughat, in his 
Supplement, says that his father was one of the traditionists [Mfiz] 
of BaU-S&kun. He gives, in this Supplement, the names of emiuont 
men [afdzil] of every town. In Samarkand ho reckons fewer than 
tea. But in Bald-Sakun ho mentions the names of a great number 
of learned and notable persons, and quotes, traditions concerning 
some of them. The mind is incapable of conceiving how there 
could have been, at one time and in one city, so many men of 
eminence, and that now neither name nor trace is to be found of 
BaU-Sakun. Nor have I ever heard of a place called Ghar- 
baligh. 

Another town mentioned in books is Taraz. It is said that the 
Moghuls call Tar&z, ‘ Ydngi ’; and this Yangi is placed in Moghul- 
istan. There are many men of Yangi in Mavara-un-Nahr who are 
called ‘ Yangiligh.’ Now in those deserts [mafdzd]^ which they call 
Yangi; there are remains of many cities, in the form of domes, 
minarets, and traces of sohools and monasteries; but it is not 
evident which of these ruined cities was Yangi, or what were the 
names of the others. 

Another famous town was Almaligh,^ which is known at the 
present day. The tomb of Tughluk Timur Khan is there, together 
with [other] traces of the city’s prosperity. The dome of the 
Khdn’s tomb is remarkable, being lofty and decorated ; while on 
the plaster, inscriptions ai-e written. I recall one-half of a line, 
from one of the books, namely: “ This court [hdrgdh] was the 
work of a master-weaver [shar-h'dfY '—words which show that 
this master was an Irdki; for in Irak they call a weaver [ydmo- 
hdf] * shar-bdf.' As far as I can recollect, the date inscribed on that 
dome was seven hundred and sixty and odd.^ 

There are many other cities in Moghulistan, in which traces 
remain of very fine buildings. In some places they still stand 
intact.^ In [the district of] Jud * there are traces of an important 
town, and remains of minarets, domes, and schools. Since the 

I 

* Almfiligh—^the Armalee of the medimval European travellers—-was the 
capital of Gtxaghatai Khan and his immediate successors. It was situated ou, or 
near, the Hi river, in the neighbourhood of the modem town of Kulja. Daring 
the Mongol period it was a Latin bishopric, and had previously, roost likely 
been a Nestorian See. (See Cathay, pp. eexxii., 236, etc.) 

* The death of Tughluk Timur was about 764 B., or 1^3 a.d. 

* The Persian texts are incomplete here. The Turki MS. reads:—In some 
plaoeo. where the buildings were solid they wiU stand, in others they have been 
restored, while in others arain they have already fallen into ruins." 

* This w<»d may be read Juv or Jud, or the J in each case may be replaced by 
C%. The Turk! MS. has:—"a village colled Ju." It seems possible that the 
region, mr district, of the River Chu may be intended. See text, immediately below. 
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namd of that town is not known, the Mpghnie call it *Min&r&.* 
In the same place is also a dome made of stone, into whioh the 
following inscription has been out, in the Naddii writing: ** This 
is the tomb of [titles omitted] Im&m Muhammad Fakih Bal6 
S&kuni [Arabic inrocation], who died in the ^ear 711. Written by 
Khw»ja Omar Haddvi.” Jud is a district [mausa] of Moghulistdn, 
of a month’s journey in length. In it there are many cities like 
this one. 

In Moghulistiln there is a place [iHauaa] called Yumghil,^ which 
is well known. There a dome is to be found, half fallen into 
min. The insoription on it reads: " 8h&h Jalil, son Eism, son 
of Abbas. . . .” The rest has broken away, so it is not clear 
whether this was his tomb, or whether the insoription refers to somo 
one else. God alone knows. Such remains as these are to be found 
all over Moghulistan, but the names of the towns are never known. 
The tomb of MaulAnd Sakk&ki, author of “ The Key ” 
has a lofty dome. It is situated on the bahks of the Biver Tik&, 
which flows from the foot of the lake.^ With the exception of this 
dome, there are no remains in that place. It was either a town of 
which nothing is left, or else it was there that Ghaghat&i Khdn 
slew [the Maulini], the building being afterwards raised [over the 
spot]. God knows best. The story of Maulani Sakkdki is told in 
histories. 

Beyond this, nothing is recorded of the districts {hadvd] of 
Moghulistan in the histories and books of former writers, nor does 
any one know the [above] names nowadays. What is mow known 
as Moghulistan has a len^h and breadth of seven or eight months’ 
journey. Its eastern frontier adjoins the E&lm4k country: that is 
to say, B&ris Kul, Imal, and Irtish. It is bounded on the north by 
Kukcha-Tangiz, Bum Lish, and KarAt&l; ® on the west by TurkistAn 
and Tashkand ; and on the south by the provinces of Fargh&na, 
Eashghar, Aksu, Chalish, and Turf&n. 

Of these four boundaries I have seen the southern. From Tdsh- 

> The name Jumgdl and Jumghdl, whioh oocnrs on modem mapa in the heart 
of the region that was Moghulistan, may perhaps represent the xumghdl of the 
text. It is tho name of one of the head tributaries of the Nirin and of a small 
place—encampment or villa|m—on its banks. 

’ Whioh lake is not specified, but I take it to meanlssigh-Kul. The sentence 
may re^ in the Persian texts: which flows from Bai Kul,” but the Turhi MS. 
makes the reading plain—** from the foot of the lake.” Thus JPai-i-Ktd should bo 
read in the Persian. The Tika river probably stands for the Tekes, which takes 
its rise near the eastern end, or foot, or Issigh-Eul, and flows eastward. ^ 

^ These names may be read Bdri Kul (sometimes Bdrhul, and in Chinese Pa> 
li’Kun), Imil and IrtuK. Kukeha Tingiz at Tangit is lake Baikal, and 
Kardtdl is the name of a river whioh flows into it from the south'east. Bimligh 
1 cannot identity. As regards lake BalkMh, Mr. J. Sporer (in Petermann for 
1868, p. 74) says, Tengiz u the old Eirghix name, and that Balkazh originated 
with the Zungars (who were Kalmdks}. But farther on (p. 383) he tells us that 
**Balkhazi jYor,” meaning ” great lake,” is Kalm&k, while the Kirghiz name is 
” Ak Dengiz” or ” white lake.^’ The two statements are not quite consistent. 
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kand to Andijin Is ten days* jotuney; from Andij&n to E&shghaT, 
twenty days; from there to Aksu, fifteen days; from Aksu to 
Ch&li^, twenty days; from Ohalish to Tnrfdn, ten days; from 
Tuxfdn to Bdris Eul, fifteen days; ^ and Bdris Kul is the eastern 
boundary of Moghnlistan. [The whole of the southern boundary] 
■is about three months’ march at a medium pace, for it is ninety 
stages. I have never visited the other three boundaries, but 1 
have learned [something] about them from the descriptions of 
persons who have travelled in those quarters. The greater part of 
this country, which is seven or eight months’ journey [in circuit], 
is mountain or desert,“ and is very beautiful and pleasant—so 
much so, that I am incapable of describing it in words. On the 
mountains and in the plains, grow numberless fiowers, whose names 
no one knows; they are not to be met with outside Moghul- 
istan, nor can they possibly be described. The summer is, in most 
parts, quite temperate, so that if a single tunic \i&i kurtd] be 
worn, no other covering is required, though even if more be worn, 
the heat does not make one uncomfortable. However, in some 
parts of the country, the temperature inclines to be cold. 

There are many large rivers in Moghulistan—as large, or nearly 
so, as the Jihun; for example, the 11a, the Imil, the Irtish, and 
the Narin, not one of which is inferior to the Jihun or the Sihun. 
Most of them flow into the lake of Kukcha Tangiz, which sepa- 
rates Moghulistan from Uzbegistan. Its length is eight months’ 
journey,® and its breadth, in some parts, thirty farB&kha, by estima¬ 
tion. In winter, when it is frozen over, the Uzbeg cross Kuk¬ 
cha Tangiz on the ice, and thus enter Moghulistan. By using all 
possible speed, they can cross in two nights and a day into 
Moghulistan, and can return in the same time. At the end of 
winter they cross with the same rapidity; but at that time of the 
year it is dangerous, and it often happens that the ice gives way. 
On one occasion a hundred and twenty families, more or less, 
perished under the ice. The water of this lake is sweet. The 
same quantity of water that flows into the lake is not discharged 
from it. What does flow out is about equivalent to one of 
the rivers which enters it. It flows down through Uzbegistan, 
under the name of Atal, and empties itself into the Kulzum 
[Caspian]. ^ 

Another point of interest in Moghulistdn is Issigh Kul, [a lake] 
into which nearly as much water flows as into Kiikcha Tangiz. It 

' These stages are about correct, according to modern itineraries. 

^ The word in the texts is sa/tru, and has been literally translated desert; but 
sahra is often used to designate plains, open country, or “ steppes,” and it is 
employed in this sense here. 

* There is either some mistake in this estimate of the length of the lake, or 
else it is a reckless exaggeration. The estimate of 30 farsakhs (120 miles) for 
the Ineadth is also far too high, even if the broadest part be taken. 
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is twenty days* journey,^ and no water issues from it on any side. 
It is surrounded by bills. All tbe water that flows into it is 
sweet and agreeable, but once it enters tbe lake it becomes so 
bitter and salt that one cannot eyen use it for washing, for if any 
of it enters tbe eyes or mouth, severe inflammation is produced; 
it has also a most unpleasant taste in tbe mouth. It is remarkably 
pure and clean, so that if, for example, some is poured into a 
china cup, no sediment appears at the bottom. The water of the 
rivers around is delicious. Aromatic herbs, flowers and fruit¬ 
bearing trees are plentiful, while the surrounding hills and plains 
abound in antelopes [&hu\ attd birds. There are few localities in 
Moghulistan more remarl^ble for their climate. 

From the year 916 the Kirghiz, for the reasons mentioned 
above, have rendered it impossible for any Moghul to live in 
Moghulist&n. In the year 928 the Kh&n resolved to subdue 
Moghulistan, as shall be explained. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

RETURN TO THE THREAD OP THE HISTORY. 

^ « « 0 *2 

The flocks and herds had so greatly increased, that the plains 
and hills of Kdshghar could no longer provide sufficient pasturage, 
and therefore, in order to satisfy the wants and demands of his 
people, the Khan formed the bold project of subduing Moghulistan. 
Moreover, the Kirghiz, who were for the most part devoid of faith 
and given over to evil deeds, had thoroughly intimidated the 
Musulmans gf Turkistan, Shdsh and Farghana, by their constant 
invasions and forays. Although that province® was under the 
rule of the Uzbeg Shaiban, who were his old enemies, the Khan, 
on account of his devotion to the faith and out of pity for the 
Musulmans, took the matter to heart, and determined that no 
Musulman should be molested and no infldel'should prosper; but 
rather that the Musulmans should thrive and the infidels should be 
subdued. For these two actions he expected to gain a good reputa- 

* If twenty days' journey in circuit is meant, the statement might be not far 
from oorreot. For some remarks on Issigli KnI, see note pp. 78-9. _ 

® This chapter opens with five lines of rhetoric (which are omitted) shoving 
how the ^an desimd to gain fame in this world and '*a high place” in tlic 
next.—^B. 

* Apparently FeurghAna is meant. Only the words “ «» raJdynt ” arc used. 
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tion in this world and merit in the world to oome. May God 
reward him well! [Three conplets]. . . . 

Mirz& All Taghai, Khwaja Ali Bahadur, and most of the Amirs, 
supporting the cause of Bab& Sult4n, desired that he should he 
sent in command of the expedition against Mqghulist&n and the 
Kirghiz. His father, Salt4n Khalil Snltdn, had been leader of 
the Kirghiz, as has been explained; and he therefore had some 
right in the matter. My uncle alone supported Bashid Sult&n, 
who was the Khdn’s son, and upon him the conduct of the 
expedition finally devolved. Active preparations were set on 
foot [verses]: . . . and in the course of the year 928, Bashid Sultan 
set out loaded with favours. Mirzd Ali Taghdi was appointed 

and Muhammad Kirghiz being released from confinement, 
was made Amir of the Kirghiz; while brave warriors and distih- 
guished Amirs were chosen out of all the Moghul tribes. [Couplet]. 
. . . Everything becoming the prince’s rank and dignity was made 
ready; such as banners [<u<)fd], trumpets, mint [zar&h-hMnd] 
and all kinds of furniture. Feasts were given to the Amirs and 
soldiers, who made merry; and favours were bestowed on all. 
[The Khdn] gave his son much good advice. [Verses]. . . Indeed he 
lavished sermons and wise counsels on the young prince, who did 
not heed them, for is it not said: Sermons and advice are as wind 
to the profligates of this world ? Finally, however, the army was 
despatched. 

At the hour of his taking leave of Bashid Sultan, the Khan said 
to me : “You accoutre him : fasten on his quiver and sword, and 
mount him on hia horse: it may bring good fortune. In respect 
of what I have told him, let him be your pupil: you shall be his 
master. . . 

In short the Khdn sent them oif in the handsomest manner, and 
himself returned to Kdshghar. [Two couplets] .... 

With their entrance into Moghulistdn, Muharnmad Kirghiz 
marched on in advance. He brought in most of the Kirghiz, 
though a few fled to the farthest confines of Moghulistdn. When 
winter set in, quarters were taken up at Kuchkdr. 

* A couplet from Sitdi and live lines of rhetoric and verses are omitted.—B. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

THE KHIn’S REPENTiJTCE. ■ 

• * * « *1 

It has been already explained to how great an extent the Xhun 
was addicted to wine-diinking. If, for example, he dreamt of 
sobriety, he intei’preted it to mean that he ought to get drunk; 
this is [the system of] interpretation by contraries. [Turki 
couplet]. . . . 

No one would ever have imagined that the Kh&n could give 
up this habit, but by the intervention of Providence he repented 
him of his intemperance 

In short, at the end of the winter following that spring which 
saw Rashid Sultdn set out for Moghulist&n, the Khan happened 
to be in Y4ngi-Hisar. My uncle was in attendance on him, while 
I was in Yarkand. I have frequently heard the Khin relate 
that, one night when a drinking bout was coming to an end, the 
following verse came into his head: ** * At night he is drunk, at 
dawn he is drunk, and all day he is crop-sick; see how he passes 
his noble life I It is time that thou should’st return to thy God 
[and abandon these unseemly practices].’ When this purpose had 
become fixed in my heart, 1 again became irresolute [and said to 
myself] : * these ideas are merely the outcome of excessive inebriety. 
For otherwise, who could endure life without this form of enjoy¬ 
ment?’ Thinking thus I fell asleep; when I awoke I writhed 
like a snake with crop-sickness, and to dispel this 1 called for 
a draught. When it was brought, the intentions of the night 
before again took possession of my brain, and I sent for Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza, and said to him: ‘I am tired of this wine¬ 
drinking, and wish to reform.’ ” Now my uncle had for a long 
while been a disciple of the order of Yasa^ vi Shaikhs,^ and practised 
austerity and abstinence; thus he had been greatly distressed 
at the Khan’s shortcomings; but when the Khan now announced 

* The five lines with which the chapter opens contain only rhetorical flights 
concerning “ Repentance.”—B. 

* Four more llnea on the virtue of Repentance are omitted here.—R. 

^ The Yusavvi Shaikhs were the followers of one Shaikh Ahmad, otherwise 
Hazrat Khwiija Ahmad, of Yassi. who was the founder of the sect of Jahria, and 
died about 1120 A.n. He is said by Mr. E. Schuyler, who visited his tomb at 
Turkistan, to be one of the moat celebrated saints of Central Asia, and the special 
patron of tbp Kirghiz. The town of Turkistan, near the right bank of the 
Jaxartes, is the modem representative of Yassi. There the mosque of ‘ Hdzrat ’ is 
still to be seen, which was built over the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad, bv Timur, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was restored in the latter balf of the 
sixteenth, by Abdullah Khan II., the famous Uzbeg chief. It is considered ono 
of the holiest mosques in Central Asia. (,See Schuyler, i., pp. 70-72.) 
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The Khdn is Dissuaded 


to him his desire to mend his ways, my uncle burst into tears and 
urged him strongly to carry out his intention. Having repented, 
the Khan went into the assembly; [verses] .... the wine-bibbers 
and profligates were dejected and distressed, but all the pious and 
the learned rejoiced, while the zealots and devotees began to thank 
God, and the townsfolk and peasantry stretched their hands in 
praise to heaven. Thus the Khan repented of his past deeds, 
and night and day begged the forgiveness of God for his 
offences. . . 


CHAPl'ER LXXI. 

HOW THE KhAn, wishing TO BECOME A DAEVISH, INTENDED TO 
ABDICATE THE THRONE, AND HOW HE WAS DISSUADED. 

After the Khan had been distinguished with the honour of repen¬ 
tance, and had entered the circle of those of whom it is said, “ God 
loves the penitent,” he passed into Moghulistan, and joined 
Rashid Sulhin at Kuchkar.’^ Remaining himself in Kuchkar, he 
sent forward Rashid Sultan, with his Amirs and Muhammad 
Kirghiz, to the farthest limits of Moghulistan. They collected 
and brought back the scattered Kirghiz, thus setting [the Khan’s] 
mind at rest with regard to this affair. In the spring the 
Khdn went back to Kdshghar. After this, he used to return every 
year to Moghulistan with his family, to see that the country was 
in order, and to confirm the authority of Rashid Sultan. In the 
second spring that he took his family there, most of the Moghul 
I72«», who were able to do so, went with him of their own accord 
and desire. That winter the Khan and Rashid Sultdn took up 
their quarters in Kuchkar, and at the end of the winter the Khan, 
leaving his family there, went back to Yarkand. 

The reason for this was that, since his repentance, he had 
devoted himself much to the study of 8ufi books; and having 
pondered deeply on their sayings, was greatly infiuenced by 
them. . . ? The Khan entered fully into the tenets of the sect, 
and was profoundlj' impressed by them. From their books and 
pamphlets, he learnt that the blessing [of Sufistic knowledge] was 
only to be attained by devoting himself to the service of a perfect 

' Two couplets aud four lines of rhetoric are omitted liere. They contain much 
the same matter as tlie preceding passages.—^R. 

* The Kuchkar, Koshkur, or Guchgar river is one of tlio bead streams of tlie 
Ohu. Its valley lies to the soutli-west of Issigh-Kul, and appears to have been a 
4)Krourite camping, and grazing, ground of the Mogiiuls. ^ the Map. 

’ An irrelevant anecdote concerning some saints is left unttanalah'd. 
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[STifi];,<on this aooount he withdrew his mind from his earthly 
kingdom, while liis heart became entirely detached from the 
world. He spent most of his time in seolusion: engaged in 
discussions on Sufism. Not ©very one was allowed to intrude on 
his privacy. One of his companions was my uncle, who had been 
a disciple of the Yasavvi Shaikh’s, and who, under the guidance 
of that sect, practised abstinence. Most of the conferences took 
place in his presence. Another was Shah Muhammad Sultan, 
who was a cousin of the Khan and a son-in-law of his sister, and 
who has been mentioned briefly above; at times I was also 
admitted. No one else was allowed to enter, and the people used 
to wonder what kind of discussions those could be, to which only 
these four persons were admitted. [Couplet]. . . . 

It was finally decided that the Khan should go to Ydrkand, and 
that his brothej’, Amin Khwaja Sult4n, should be brought from 
Aksu and set tip as king in his stead. To him should be confided 
the whole ETZits, while the Khan, divesting himself of everything, 
should set out on his journey; haply he might thus render the 
Most High God perfect service. My uncle then suggested that 
before taking this step, preparations should be made for the 
journey to Mekka, and all necessaries got ready; that he would 
accompany [the Khan]; that wherever he was he would spend 
his whole life in attendance on him, and that Sh4h Muhammad 
SultAn and myself should also be in waiting. 

No sooner had these plans been determined on, than Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf, son of Khwaja Muhammad Abdullah, son of 
Khw4ja Nasir-ud-Din Ubaid Ullah, arrived in K4shghar from 
Samarkand, and the news [of his arrival] I’eached Moghulistdn. 
The Khwaja was an exceedingly pious and austere man, and the 
Khan longed to wait upon him, in the hope that [in his servicej 
his desire might be realised. So he journeyed from Kuchkdr to 
Yarkand, where he arrived at the end of the winter and waited 
on the Khwjija. [But] when he explained to him his resolve, the 
Khwilja remarked: “ Much has been said by wise men on this 
subject; such as; Remain on the throne of your kingdom, and bo 
like an austere darvish in your ways ! And again : set the crown 
on your head, and science on your back! Use effort in your work, 
and wear what you will! In reality sovereignty is one of tJio 
closest walks [with God], but kings have abused its rights. A 
king is able, with one w'ord, to give a higher reward than can a 
darvish (however intent upon his purpose) during the whole of 
a long life. In this respect sovereignty is a real and practical 
state , . . But I will show you one line that my father, 

' Four lines omitted, containing a quotation from Najm-ud-Din, wluch pointa 
out what a faithful disciple may attain to, and what an unfaithful one muit 
forego.—R. 
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Khwdja Tdj-ud-Din. 

Khwuja Muhammad Abdullah, wrote for me.** And he gave the 
writing to the Khan. It was written: “ The most important con¬ 
ditions, for a seeker of union with God, are: little food, few 
words, and few associates.*’ This brief [sermon] sufficed to 
compose the Khan, and he resolved to pursue the road of justice 
and good deeds. Ho begun to occupy himself, at once, with what 
he was able, until the words of Shaikh Najm>ud-Din should be 
realised. A short time after this, Ehwuja Nunl came, and the 
Kh&n*s desire was fulfilled. In the meanwhile Khwaja TAj-ud- 
Din arrived from TurfAn. 


OHAPTER LXXII. 
khwAja tAj-ud-din. 

KhwAja TAj-ud-Din was of the race of MaulAnA Arshad-ud-Din, 
who was of the race of Khwaja Shuja-ud-Din Mahmud, brother 
of KhwAja Hafiz-ud-Din of Bokhara, the last of the Mujtahids. 
During the interregnum [fatraf] of Chingiz Kban, this Shuja-ud- 
Din was brought [into this country], and of his race is MaulAnA 
Arshad-ud-Din, who brought about the conversion of the Moghuls 
to Islam. All this, God willing, will be fully described in the 
First Part. This KhwAja TAj-ud-Din is of the race of MaulAnA 
Arshad-ud-Din. His father’s name was Khwaja Ubaid TJllali. 
He was a disciple of Mir Abdullah of BusbirAbad . . . .^ Having 
remained for some time in the service of Hazrat Ishan, the latter 
gave tho KhwAja leave to go to Turfan, whore he was cordially 
received by SultAn Ahmad Khan . . . .' 

' The omissions here consist of a number of names of unimportant saints, and 
of a brief reference to an anecdote relating to one of them.—R. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

KHWijA TAJ-UD-DLN IS ALLOWED TO RETURN TO TURFAn. THE KHAn 
MAKES PEACE WITH THE KAZAK*UZBEG. OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
EVENTS 

When Khwaja Tnj-ud-Din came from Turfan, the Khau received 
him with due honour. He stayed one year in Yarkand, and then 
returned [to Turfan]. Next winter Rashid Sultan went and 
plundered the Ealmak, slow one of their Amirs named Bdran 
T»llish,^ and acquired the honourable name of Ghazi. He had his 
winter quarters at Kuchkar, whither the Khan went with a small 
attendance \^jarida] and joined him. With the middle of the 
winter arrived Tahir Khan, who has been briefly mentioned above 
among the Kazak Khans. After a long intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, it was ascertained that he had come to wait on the 
Khan, and to deliver over to him Sultan NigAr Khanira, the 
Khan’s aunt. 

This Sultan Nigar Khauim has been already spoken of above. 
She was the fourth daughter of Yunus Khan, and after the death 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, son of Abu Said Mirza, she was given 
to Adik Sultan, son of .Jani Beg Khan, the Kazak. By Mirza 
Sultan Mahmud she had one child, Mirza Khan, who became king 
of Badakhshan. and in the year 917^ died a natural death. His 
son, Sulaiman Shah Mirza, is now luling in Badakhshan. By Adik 
Sultan she had two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 
Abdullah SultAn, son of Kuchum Khan, but died soon after. The 
younger was given, at this time, to Rashid Sultan, as shall be 
mentioned. After the death of Adik SultAn, this Sultan Nigdr 
Khanim married his brother Kasim Khan. When this last died, 
the Khunship devolved upon Tiihir Khan, who was the son of 
Adik Sultan. He was very much attached to the Khanim, and 
oven preferred her to the mother that had given him birth. She 
showed him her gratitude, but entreated him, saying; “ Although 
you are my child, and I neither think of nor desire any child but 

' Tdlith should probably be road Tdiahf a common title among Kalimik 
lenders. 

* This date is no doubt intended for 927. It is given in the texts in Arabic 
nufoerals, but in such a way that it may bo easily misread {aahr for cuitrun). 
Mirasa Khan (properly Vais Mirza) was only son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and 
cousin of Baber, .fn 913 (1507) he became ruler of Badakhshan. He is believed 
to have died about 926 (152x1), and if the date here should read 927, as I surmise, 
it would be perhaps exact. Mirza Khan left on*; child, Sulaiman Mirza, whom 
Baber took care of. At the same tiihe, Balx^r uppoiiilod (u Badakhshan his son 
liiimayun, who retained charge of the province till 932 (1526). (See Erikino, 
llint. i., pp. 249, 286, 511, etc.) , 
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you, nevertheless I am grown old, and have no longer the strength 
to bear this migratory life in the deserts of Uzbegistan. 1 wish 
you now to take me to my nephew, Sultan Said Khan, that I may 
pass my last days in a city and enjoy some quiet and repose. 
Moreover, in consequence of [the hostility of] the Mangit your 
afiairs in Uzbegistan are not thriving. On account of the opposi¬ 
tion [of the Moghuls] ^ your army has decreased from 1,000,000 
men to 400,000, and you have no longer strength to oppose them. 
1 will be a mediator for you, and will bring about a reconciliation 
between you and the Moghul Khakans. In this way the Mangit- 
may be kept in check.” 

Tahir Khan fell in with this plan and came to the borders of 
IMoghulistsln, where negotiations for peace were entered upon. IIo 
Oiime in i)er8on to Kuohktlr and waited on the Khan. The latter, 
from love of his aunt, rose [to receive him], saying: “ Although 
my rising [to receive] you is contrary to the Tnra, yet my great 
gratitude to you for having brought my aunt, makes it possible for 
me to rise.” Thus saying the Khan rose, but [Tahir Khan], 
observing all the formalities, bowed his head to the ground, and 
then advanced towards the Khan, who having embraced him, 
showed him great honour and showered royal favours upon him. 
After this, his sister, the Khanim’s daughter, was given in marriage 
to Kashid Sultan, in whose harara she is at the jiresent time. She 
has children, each of whom will be mentioned in the proper place. 

At the time of [Tahir Khan’s] departure, Muhammad Kirghiz 
was captured a second time, and brought bound to Kashghar. 
The reason for this was that he had shown signs of insubordina¬ 
tion, and a desire to escape to the Uzbeg. IIo was therefore 
detained in custody, but after the Khan’s death ho was released. 
The Khan now returned to Kashghar, and I was left in Moghul- 
istau to keep the people quiet. But in spite of my efforts, I was 
unable to pacify the Kirghiz, who fled and again betook them¬ 
selves to the remotest parts of Moghulistan, where they joined 
Tahir Sultan. Some of them, however, remained. In this year a 
son was born to the Khan. 

* The texts do not fnention whose opposition is referred to, I>ut I prcsniue the 
Moghuls are indicated (if tho translation is correct), and that the speaker 
is alluding to the defeats which Sultan Said had roountly inflicted on the 
Kirghiz Kaziik. The next sentence bears out this pn'sumption. But 6(.>c next 

Uut(‘. 

■ The uncertainty regarding this name was alluded to nt p. 134. It occurred 
on tlu:^ occasion once, in the form of Manfaldt or Man'aldt; hero it is twice made 
tine of, but is spelled differently, and in such a way that it may be read Manhaftt, 
Milioft, etc., etc. Dr. Rieu, however, who has done me the kindness to examine 
tho pnsBivges in the original text, is of opinion that in both poses tho incompre¬ 
hensible words may stand for the tribal name of Mangit or Matujul, corruptly 
reproduced by tho copyist. It is significant that the word, in both forms, should 
only jKHjur in ri'fercnct' to the one subject—viz., the relations of the Kaziik with 
the lest of the. IJzlieg trik*. It is found nowhere else in the bmk. 
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OHAPTEB LXXIV. 

BIRTH OF SirLTi-N IBRAHIM, SON OF SULTAN SAID KhAn. 

In the month of Shawal of the year 930 . . . [a son was born 
to the Khan], and ho was given the name of Sultan Ibrahim. 
KhwAja Muhammad Yusuf received him as a son, and Baba Sank 
Mirza, whose name was mentioned in the review [of the army] 
of Kashghar, was appointed his Atdbeg. Magnificent banquets 
were held in honour of his birth—more splendid, in fact, than any 
that had been held on previous occasions. The Khan loved him 
above all his other children ... . .■* His life will be recounted in 
its proper place.^ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE khan’s second INVASION OF ANDIJAn. 

On return of the spring . . . .* the Khan saw fit to go again into 
Moghulistan to confirm Rashid Sultan’s authority. He set forth 
from Yarkand, and on reaching Kashghar met Hazrat Khwaja 
Nura, who was coming from the direction of Andijan. Having 
had the felicity of kissing the Khwaja’s feet, the Khan proceeded 
on his journey to Moghulistan, while the Khwaja went on to 
Yarkand. Towards the end of summer the Khun reached Issigh 
Kul, where he learnt that the Kalmak had approached the frontiers 
of Moghulistan. The Khan, putting his trust in God, hastened on 
with all speed toKubikalar, which is ten marches from Issigh Kul. 
Here a messenger from my uncle in Kashghar brought the nows 
that Suyunjuk Khan was dead, that the Uzbeg Sultans wero 
without a leader, and that a better opportunity than the present 

* Tlmso linos of verse, etc., omitted. 

* Here follows a chronogram in fonr linos of verso, containing the wonl Zill — 
equal to 930—[1524]. 

3 The author has not followed oat his intention in this matter. Ho mentions 
Ibrahim only onoe hereafter, as having been takei^ to Kabul by his mother 
Zainab Sultan Kbtlnim, on being banished from her homo in hAshghur, by Abdur 
Bashid (see p. 467). At tliat time, this third eon of Said Khan would have been 
about tliirtero years of age, and even when the author wn)te his history, ho 
must have been too young to have occompltHhod anything worthy of record. 

* Four lines of verse in praise r>f spring are left out « 
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one for revenge, was never likely to occur; for how long had such 
a day been awaited? 

The reason for my uncle’s remaining in £4Bhghar was that in 
the last-mentioned spring [summer], on account of the extreme 
heat of the weather, he had caused fresh green grass to be spread 
on the ground and iced water to be sprinkled over it; he had then 
lain down naked on it and had gone to sleep. On awaking he found 
that he had become paralytic [laJbtoa], and noticed an impediment 
in his speech. In the meanwhile, the Eh4n arrived at Eishghar 
on his way to Moghulistdn, and Ehwaja Nur&^ from Andijan. 
[T’dro couplets . . . .] There is a proverb which runs : “ When a 
sick man is destined to recover, the doctor comes uncalled”—a 
saying which illustrates the good luck of my uncle. Ehwaja 
Nuru applied himself to his treatment, and that is why ho had 
stayed behind in Eashghar. On learning the death of Suyunjuk 
Ehan, ho had sent off a messenger to the Khan, and when this 
messenger arrived in Eabilkalda,* [the Khan] quickly returned. 
His family being in Issigh Kul, thither he went; then, taking 
them with him, he proceeded to Kunghur Ulang, and thonce 
towards Andijan. [Verses . . . .] 

The fort of Uzkand, which was a veiy strong one, was taken. 
[From Uzkand] he marched on to Madu, where the fort is the 
strongest in all the province of Farghana. It, too, foil an easy 
prey to his army. Thence they advanced on Ush. All tho 
nobles, learned men, artisans, and peasantry in this neighbour¬ 
hood were agreed that since Suyunjuk Khan was dead, it would 
ho some time before tho Uzbeg could come to any agreement. 
“Until they have decided upon some definite plan [of action],” 
said they, “let us go and strengthen and provision the fort of 
Andijdn; then let us take up a position in the mountains. As 
tho Khdn [cannot penetrate into the Uzbeg mountains] he will 
nut be able to touch us, nor will he succeed in laying siege to tho 
fort.” [So saying, they set out for Andijan.] But when tho 
Uzbeg-Shaiban heard of the Ehdn's advance towards Andijan, 
without farther confemng or planning, all potired into [Andijan], 
like locusts or ants^ from every quarter. There was no time for 
making the necessary preparations for a siege, and the Khan was 
obliged to send many [of his people] back. In that expedition the 
Khan’s army was composed of 25,000 men all told, while the 
Uzbeg had more than 100,000. [Couplet] .... 

* Ntua stands for Nar-nd-Din.—^B. 

* This is evidently the same name that ooours at the beginning of tite chapter 
under the form KdbiltdJdr. The Turki MS. has K£pilk&]£r. I can trace neither 
this name nor that of Kunghdr Ulang, vhidi foUows a few lines below. Tliey 
were both, most likely, mere camping grounds, and consequentlv it may wml 
happen that no trace of them remains. KupilkdMr must have Ixjen ten days 
to the eastward of Issigh-Kul, seeing that it was against the Kalmdks that the 
Ehan was inarching. 
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The men who had been tnmed away, were sent to E&shghar. 
The Ehin himself went back to Moghnlist&n and joined his 
family, which was in Utluk—a well-known plaoe [mausa] in 
Moghulistan. Then, leaving Bashid Sultan in Moghulist4n,‘he 
returned to Kdshghar, where he again waited on Khwdja Nurd. 
These events took plaoe in the year 931 [1524-5]. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

I^AST VISIT 01' THE KHAN TO MOGHULISTAN. THE MOGHULS ARE BROUGHT 
TO KASHGHAR FROM MOGHULISTAN; AND SOME OTHER OONTEMTORARY 
EVENTS. 

As Rashid Sultan remained in Moghulistan, he made Euohkdf his 
winter quarters. Now Tahir Khan was in U/.begistan, but some 
events occurred there which obliged him to retire to Moghulistan. 
He therefore came [and settled down] near Kuchkar, where he was 
joined by half the Kirghiz, to whom he gave protection in his own 
territories. On this account Rashid Sultan became alarmed, and 
in the depth of winter fled from Kuchkar to At-Bashi. On learning 
this, the Khan, towards the end of that same winter, repaired to 
At-Bashi, and joined his son at [the] Katilish^ of At-Bdshi. 
[Rashid’s] followers were [thus] reassured. 

In the [following] spring, the Uzbeg penetrated to the eastern 
quarter of Moghulistan, which is called Khass and Kunkas.^ 

All the Kirghiz wlio had remained with Rashid Sulfan, were 
anxious to unite with those Kirghiz who had joined the XJzbeg. 
The Khan ordered me to accompany Rashid Sultan, and [we] 
having driven the Kirghiz out of Bumghal and Kuchkar, brought 
them to At-Bashi. The Khan himself went to Kashghar, in order 
to gather all the people together, and to see if any agreement could 
be brought about between them and t}ie Uzbegi He left me in 
Moghulistan to ensure law and order among the inhabitants. I 
accompanied Rashid Sultan, until the Khan returned from Kdsh- 
ghar with his family and rejoined our people; then he sent me oflf 
to the Kashghar [province] to bring Sultan Niger Khanim into 
Moghulistan, that she might mediate with T^hir Khan for the 

‘ Kdtilieh means the confluence of two streajns: in this case probably of some 
stream with At-Biishi, or of the At-B^slu with tlie NArin. The At-Bashi 
valley, situated about half way between Kash^Itar and Issigh-Kul, seems to have 
been one of the chief, and most central, camping grounds of the Moghul Khans. 
Most likely there was no town or village there. 

‘ The rivers Kdth and Kungett as usually written by the Russians. 
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settlement of a peace [with ourselves]. So 1 went to Yarkand, 
and conveyed the Kh&nim hack to Moghnlistdn* The Eh&n was 
at Aksdi.^ 

Before 1 arrived, he learnt that the Kirghiz had separated from 
the Uzbeg. On hearing this, he thought it advisable to go and 
subdue the Kirghiz, and started from Aksal [for that purpose]. 
When they had gone ono stage, Bashid Sultan fell ill. Bandagi 
Hazrat Khwaja * happened to bo there, on an excursion. When ho 
arrived, he was able in three days, by moans of his Christ-liko 
healing power, to change sickness into health. 

Having delivered the Khanim into the hands of the people, I 
hastened on to join the army, and came up with them the same 
day that they left that stage.”* I had the felicity of kissing the 
stirrup of Khwaja Nura, who then turned back. The Khan [at 
the same time] pushed forward, and in twelve days accomplished 
fort}^ days’ journey. The details of the matter are as follows. 

When we reached Ak Kumils, the Khan sent me with 5000 men 
to accompany Bashid Sultan against the Kirghiz, who were then 
in Arish Lar.* On arriving at this place, we found their camp 
and their tents left standing. It war clear that they had fled 
and got away. Some of their arms and baggage \jpartal\ were 
lying tumbled about. We concluded that they got news of [our 
approach]. As we proceeded, we came across some dead bodies, 
and several horses, wounded or killed by arrows, besides many 
broken arrows. After careful search, we discovered a man who 
was half-dead, from whom we learnt that Babajak Sultan had 
come from Kusan, and attacked the Kirghiz; that three days 
previous to our arrival a fierce battle had been fought, resulting in 
the defeat of Babajak Sultan. The Kirghiz, having despatched 
their families towards the Uzbeg, had then gone in pursuit of 
Babajak Sultan. 

Advancing yet further, we lighted upon some 100,000 sheep of 

' No doubt a camping ground on the Aksai river, between Kasbghar and 
At-Bilahi. 

* Otherwise Khwaja Nura, or Nur-ud-Din. 

Meaning, apparently, one stage from the Aksai river. 

* Ak Kumds may perhfmB be identified with Aic Kum, between the lower T&lds 

and the Chu; and Arish Lar with Lake Aris, which lies to tlio west of the Sari 
river and nearly north from Ak Masjid on the Sir Daria. ' Those places arc a 
lung distance from Moghulistan, and one can scarcely imagine the Moghuls 
following the Kirghiz so far. Still, it is evident from the text, that the chase was 
» long one, and it was in a north-westerly direction, for it is stated below that 
the Kirghiz took refuge with the Uzbegs, who occupied the steppes to the north¬ 
west. There is another, and smaller, on the south bank of the Hi river, 

a short distonce above the modem fort of llijsk, but this would not lie in the 
right direction, and nould not bo distant enough to suit the narrative; nor is 
there any Arislt in the vicinity that 1 am aware of. The only other possible 
Arish (or Arts) suggested by modem maps, wuidd be on the river of that name 
which falls into the Sir, near Chimkent, but this would be a settled country to 
which the Kjrgldz would be unlikely to fly for refuge, or the Moghuls to enter, 
in pursuit. Tiicvnu-d Lar 1 can find no trace of. 
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the Kirghiz, which we drove along v'ith ns. As the Kirghiz had 
nnited with the Uzbeg, we were unable to offer them further oppo¬ 
sition, so we turned back and rejoined the Khan, for the original 
object of this expedition was to punish the Kirghiz, and not to 
attack the Uzbeg. This campaign got the name of Kui Janki^ 
or the “ sheep-army.” 

Now at that time Tahir Khun had a force of 20,000 men, but 
his fortune was on the decline; for his army had formerly counted 
a million. Ho began to increase his violence and severity, and on 
this account he was abhorred of the surrounding Sultans and men 
of note. He had a brother named Abul Kasim Sultan. The people 
were able to judge of him by the violent treatment he meted out 
to this brother, whom he suddenly put to death; they therefore 
all at once tied from him, so that none remained but he and his 
son. These two hurried forward and joined the Kirghiz. This 
news reached the Khan when he had arrived in Kashghar. 

The reason for his going there, was that the Moghuls had repre¬ 
sented to him that the Kirghiz had united with the Uzbeg, and 
those latter intended to settle down in Moghulistan, while he knew 
that he had not strength sufficient to cope with the numbers of the 
Uzbeg. It would therefore be dangerous for them [the Moghuls] 
to remain in Moghulistan that winter. For these reasons, the Khan 
brought Kashid Sultan, and all the Moghuls of Moghulistan, to 
Kashghar.' Here they learned the nrws of the rout of the Uzbeg. 
At the end of the spring, it being difficult to return to Moghulisti'm, 
they remained in Kashghar.’ It was about the beginning of spring 
that TAhir Khan joined the Kirghiz. He carried off all the Kirghiz 
who had been left in At-Bashi, together with the droves of horses 
which the Moghuls had left in Moghulistan. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

REASONS FOR BABA SULTAN’s FLIGHT, AND THE CONCLUSION OF IIIS 

STORY. 

Baba SultAn has been already mentioned above, as the son of the 
Khan’s brother, Sultan Khalil Sultan. He was a mere child when 
his father was drowned in the river, at Akhsi, by Jani Beg Sultan, 

' Moaning, no doubt, to the KauLghar province, or to the hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kashghar. Nothing marks the decay of the Moghuls, as a nation, more 
strongly than this episode. They had now to aliandon their own country to tlieir 
enemies, and though they afterwards returne<l, at intervals, this was the boginning 
of their end. 
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in the year 914. After the Kh&n took Andij&n, B&b4 Snltin 
remained in the Rhdn’s service, and was treated with such con¬ 
sideration that he became an object of envy to [the Kh&n's 
own] children. Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who has been frequently 
mentioned, was appointed his governor \^Ai&ka\. This man, as 
has been explained, had a plan [for seizing] Moghulist4n, and 
taking Baba Sultan with him. But my uncle opposed this, and 
arranged that Bashid Sultan should go instead. On this account, 
B4b4 Sultan was offended. Despite the attentions the Kh4n 
showed him, his resentment increased daily, and in proportion as 
Bashid Sultan rose [in power], his jealousy became the more bitter. 
Moreover, some devils of companions (who are to be found every¬ 
where, and who sow the seeds of hypocrisy in the soil of men’s 
hearts) did their best to incite him to sedition and revolt; so that 
at length he came to the conclusion that there was nothing left 
but flight. 

One of these men was named Mazid, a person of evil ways, whom 
the Khan had at first favoured, but finding that he did not perfonn 
his duties in the posts to which he was appointed, the Khan de¬ 
prived him of his rank. This person found it inconvenient to 
remain in KAshghar, so he approached B4ba Sultan, and filled his 
ears with many idle tales, which Baba Sultan, from the vanity of 
youth, or rather from sheer ignorance, took for truth. Among 
other deceitful statements, he said to him; “ It is a ruler of 
capability such as you, that Kdshghar stands in need of, and every¬ 
body is seeking for a really good king. Wherever you go, the 
])eoplo accept you as Baba Shahi. Look, for example, at Sultan 
Avais in Khutldn-Hisar. Failing to find a good king, he set him¬ 
self up on his OAvn account, and now bows his head to no one. ,If 
you present yourself before him, he will make you king, while he 
himself will advance and take the whole of Badakhshdn, and 
accomplish much that I cannot [now] explain. The truth of the 
matter is, that the sovereignty of Khordsdn and Mdvard-un-Nahr 
i.s far more important than that of Kd.shghur and Moghulistdu 
[and you may attain it].’’ Such idle tales as these did he string 
togethol', and by persistence, made them appear reasonable. Thus 
was Bdbd Svilt»iu duped by this man and one or two others of the 
same sort. * 

In the summer of the afore-mentioned year, they fled from 
Ydrkand. The Khdn did not send in pursuit of them, but said : 
“ If they find some one better than I am, well and good; if not, 
they will retnrn.” Bdbd Sultdn fled to Sultdn Avais, and thence 
to Badukhshdu. Here he saw that ho had been deceived, and that 
these cowardly men had misled him for their own private ends. 
Re pen* a fit, he returned to Kdshghar. But the Khdn was un- 
vrilling [tliat he should remain], as shall be shortly explained. 
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So bemg obliged to quit the country, he withdrew to Hindustan, 
where he conducted himself badly. Babar Padishah gave him 
Rubtak, an important town in Hisilr-Firussa, where ho followed 
his uncommendable courses, but shortly afterwards was seized 
with dysentery, and died in the course of the year 937, at the age 
of twenty-four. In his youth he had been so spoiled by the Kh^n, 
that his masters could do nothing with him, and his studies came 
to naught. [Two couplets].. . . Yet he was not devoid of natural 
talents, for he was a skilled archer and conversed well. At an 
early period he was fond of me, and we were such warm fiiends 
that we always used the same tent on journeys, and the same 
dwelling at court. His aunt was with me and my sister with 
him, on which account we were always able to associate without 
ceremony. Then occurred the affair of my uncle; a bitterness 
arose between them, and he plotted against the Khan. All my 
warnings and reproofs were in vain, and after this our friendship 
began to cool. When he came back [from his flight into Badakh- 
sbau] the Khan sent me to order him away again. [On our 
meeting. Baba Sultan] began to make profuse excuses and apologies 
and to profess regret that he had turned a deaf ear to my counsels. 
[Verses]. . . . Seeing him thus sad and repentant, I hoped he 
might persist in reforming his conduct, but on reaching India, a 
change for the worse came over him, and on account of his former 
evil associations, he never again mended his ways. [Verse]. . . , 
His body was canded from Buhtak to Badakhshan, and was buried 
in the tomb of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi—his grand¬ 
father on his grandmother's side. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

SHAh MUHAMMAD SULtAn, AND CONCLUSION OF HIS STORY. 

SuAh Muhammad Sultan was the son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mahmud Khun, son of Yunus Khan. He was only 
a child when Sultan Mahmud KbAn, with his [other] children, was 
put to death by Sbahi Beg Khan, as has been explained. One of 
Sh4hi Beg Khan’s Amirs, taking pity on this child, instead of 
putting him to death, kept him safe in hiding. After Shiihi Beg 
Khan had been killed, and Babar Pj'idishah conquered Mavara-un- 
Nahr, this Uzbeg Amir sent the child to the Emperor, in whose 
service he remained [for some time]. When the Emperor, on 
account of the successes of the Uzbeg, was obliged to return to 
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Kabul, Shdb Mubammad Sultan stayed in Badakhsh&n with Mirza 
Kbdu. On bearing of the conquest of E&shgbar, ho went to join 
the Khan, who loved, and treated, him as his own son. He was 
brought up in the special apartments of [the Khan’s] children, and 
when he was grown up, the Khan gave him his full sister, Khadija 
Sultan Khanim, as a proof of his love and a token of his perfect 
regard for him. [Couplet]. . . . 

We spent most of our time in each other’s society. During nine 
years Shah Muhammad Sultdn, Baba Sultan and I had remained 
continually in the Khdn’s service. Like the three dots under the 
letter Sin in Said,^ we were never separated, nor did we leave his 
service for a moment on any pretext. Our worldly goods we 
shared in common, and were participators in each other’s praise 
and blame. . . .^ 

For nine years this unanimity of feeling and action continued. 
But at length the crooked wheel of fortune worked a change. . . '.® 
In the spring following the winter in which Buba Sultan fled, a 
strange circumstance happened to Shah Muhammad Sultan. The 
details are as follows. There was, at this time, a certain Babd 
Sayyid, son of the sister of Mirza Muhammad Begjik, for whom 
Shah Muhammad Sultan conceived a great friendship. But Buba 
Sayyid w'as a young man who, from the first, passed the limits 
of decency and moderation. [Verses concerning impiety and im¬ 
morality]. . . . The remonstrances, reproofs and advice of the Khan 
and myself were in vain; his immoral conduct could not 1)0 
checked, and he went so far as to prompt the young Sultan to 
aspire to sovereignty. The matter was rumoured everywhere and 
discussed by every one, till at last the Khan saw no remedy, but to 
banish the young SultAn from the country. [Couplet]. . . . He 
therefore sent Shah Muhammad Sultan, together with Baba 
Sayyid and some attendants, to Karatigin. Two of the Amirs, 
Muhammadi Barlas and Amir J&naka, attended them as an escort. 
But on the road Amir J4naka showed some hostility and wished 
to convey the Sultan to some place [other than their destination], 
on which account Muhammadi Barlas seized him. Thereupon 
Baba Sayyid incited Shdh Muhammad Sultan to attempt the 
release of Amir Janaka, saying: “ It is his fidelity to you that 
lias exposed him to this misfortune. You must save him from 
the bands of Muhammadi Barlas, by main force. What can 
Muhammadi do to you ? ” Shah Muhammad Sultdn, deceived by 
these words, turned back and at midnight approached the party, 

' Tliis refers to the custom, in very careful writing, of placing three dots under 
the letter Sin to distinguish it, with certainty, from tne Shin with three dots 
above.—R. 

^ This passage is slightly abridged and a quatrain omitted.—B. 

* Six lines and some versos, on fortune reversing the order of things, are left 
out here.—R. 
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who behig apprehensive [of some such danger] were standing 
fully armed. [As he approached] he called out: ** Belease Amir 
Janaka! ” to which they replied: “Whosoever you may be, retire! 
otherwise we will smother you in arrows.” The Sultan heard 
this threat, but paid no attention to it. (Has it not been said: at 
night the king is unjust?) The party then let fly their arrows 
and, by chance, the Sultdn was struck [in the breast]; he retired a 
short distance and then expired. Muhammadi captured Amir 
Jdnaka. 

Having acted thus violently without orders, the party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation and knew not what to do 
next. A strange discussion took place among the Wm, Some 
who had advised the Sultdn, fled. Others, the Ehdn reassured 
with promises and agreements. 

In the meanwhile Bdbd Sultdn, who had fled the previous winter 
to Khatldn and Kunduz, having discovered that what Mazid and 
the rest of them had told him was false and groundless, returned 
ashamed and penitent. The Khdn sent me to meet him, and I 
turned him back; but I supplied him with all necessaries for the 
journey, before bidding him farewell, as has been related. The 
wife of Shdh Muhammad Sultdn (the Ehdn’s sister) and Sultdn 
Nigdr Ehdnim and Daulat Sultan Ehdnim (the Ehdn’s aunt) and 
also the aunt of Shdh Muhammad Sultan’s father, and the Ehan’s 
wife, Zainab Sultdn Ehdnim (Shdh Muhammad Sultdn’s aunt) all 
came and demanded of the Ehdn why he had ordered the death of 
Shah Muhammad Sultdn. Whereupon the Ehdn swore a solemn 
oath, saying; “ I did not give the order.” They then said: 
“ Deliver Muhammadi over to us! that we may avenge on him 
the death [of the Sultan].” To this the Ehdn agreed. 

Muhammadi appealed to me and my uncle to rescue him. He 
was in the service of Eashid Sultdn. He begged me to use my 
endeavours for his security, so I took his part, and privately, but 
with great emphasis, represented to the Ehdn as follows: “ The 
Sultdns who were brothers are all gone : this Sultdn, who is your 
son, and still remains, will also be offended, and I too should be 
much afflicted [if you put Muhammadi to death], for he is a blood 
relation of mine.” The Ehdn then placed the whole matter in ray 
hands [saying: “ You can act as you choose; if you wish to retaliate, 
do so : if you wish to let him go, the choice lies with you.”] But 
the above-mentioned Khdnims, who were all either my maternal 
aunts or their daughters, began with one accord to blame and 
reproach me, saying: “ What in the world will your blood 
connection with the Barlds load you to, if it make you neglect 
such an important duty as this ? Shdh Muhammad Sultdn was a 
closer connection by many degrees than he. If [Muhammadi] is 
your father’s uncle, this man [Shdh Muhammad Sultdn] was 3 mur 
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own nnole, and besides this, your friend and companion. Yonr 
cousin ^ Ehadija is his wife, and his wife's sister (the daughter of 
his paternal uncle) is of your household.^ How can you, in con¬ 
sideration of all this, attach yourself to the side of Muhammadi ? ” 
[Such were the taunts and reproaches they poui’ed down on me] ; 
nevertheless, Fate willed that 1 should pay no attention to the true 
words of my relations; I returned falsehood for truth and would 
not hear of retaliation. I put Muhammadi under the care of 
my uncle, who carried him off into the mountainous tracts of 
Edshghar. 

This incident led to a certain degree of ill-feeling between 
myself and my relations, [which was, however, dispelled a short 
time after]. But 1 was caused much trouble and expesed to great 
annoyance, ere I was able to deliver Muhammadi Barlds out of the 
hands of the Kh&nims; and [in doing so] I raised an executioner 
for my uncle and his children. I brought calamity upon myself— 
God forgive me! and again I say God forgive me I Since I did 
this unjust action, God sent this same Muhammadi [to overpower 
us]. Verily injustice can only bring ruin in its train. This 
same Muhammadi, whom I and my uncle had saved from so great 
a danger, neglected nothing in his endeavours to murder my uncle 
and his children, and to bring about the extinction of myself and 
my house—a house upon which four hundred years had worked no 
change. The Prophet said : “ Whoso helpeth a tyrant, God will 
give the tyrant power over him.” . . . .® 


CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

fiASHm soltIk and the author lead a holy war into balur. 

After the affair of Shah Muhamm4d Sultan, misunderstandings 
arose among my relations. In the winter of the same year, the 
Kh&n commanded Bashid Sultan and myself to make a holy war 
on Balur. Though we had been at variance with our relations, we 
made it up, and set out in all haste for Balur. 

Balur is an infidel country [Kdjiristdn], and most of its inhabitants 
are mountaineers. Not one of them has a religion or a cieed. Nor 
is there anything which they [consider it right to] abstain from or to 
avoid [as impure]; but they do whatever they list, and follow their 

* Lit: daughter of maternal nnole.— 

* By your houaehold” ia meant (as the Turk! version explains) **Tour 
wife.”—B. 

* Some verses from the Koran and a prayer of about seven lines, are left out 
here.—^R. 
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desired without check or bompcnction. Baluristan is bounded on the 
east by the provinoes of K&shghar and Y&rkand ; on the north by 
Badakhsh&n ; on the west by K4bnl and Xiumghdn; and on the 
south by the dependencies of Kdshmir.^ It is four months’ journey 
in circumference. Its whole extent oonsists of mountains, valleys, 
and defiles, insomuch that one might almost say that in the whole 
of Baluristdn, not one farsdkh of level ground is to be met with. 
The population is numerous. No village is at peace with another, 
but there is constant hostility, and fights are coutiuually occurring 
among them. 

’ The author gives so good a definition of the region that was formerly called 
by Western Asiatics Bolor, Balur, BaluriUan, Malur, etc., and by the Chineso 
Po-lo-lo, that further elucidation is scarcely required. In one form or another the 
name is found in writings dating from the seventh century down to the eighteenth. 
Even at the present day it may not be entirely extinct, for some twenty years 
ago, Mr. R. B. Shaw found that the Kirghiz of the Pamirs called Chitr&l by tho 
name of Pdlor. To all other inhabitants of the snrroimding regions, however, 
the word appears now to be unknown. 

I would only remark that when our author gives the provinces of Eashghar 
and Yarkand as the eastern boundary of Balur, he appears to be somewhat at 
fault in his orientation. The province of Kashgbar, at any rate, can hardly 
have formed part of the eastern boundary, if Kabul and Lughm&n(the Lumgh^n 
of the text) formed the western, and Badakhsh^n the northern limits, as he con¬ 
ceives them to do. He appears to have been facing about north-west, when he 
imagined himself to be looking to the north, and thus to have displaced his 
bearings by about 45 degrees, all round the horizon. If Kashghar was the 
eastern neighbour of Balur, Badakhshto must have been tho western and not the 
northern, and so on. Again, Sarigh-Kul and the Pamirs must have formed part 
of Balur, but this, from Mirza Haidar’s own statements, does not appear to have 
been the case. His description of the country, products, and people applies 
obviously to the region south of the Indus water-parting range (the Eastern 
Hindu Kush), and not to the open Pamirs; while his return from Balur to S&righ 
Ghup&n, also implies advent from the region south of the mountains. 

Yarkand may, in a sense, have formed part of the eastern boundary, for it is 
possible to reckon all the uninhabited mountain masses lyiim between the 
southern plains of Yarkand, on the one hand, and Baltlst&n, or Little Tibet, on 
the other, as included in the Yarkand province. Possibly even the comparatively 
low-lying district of T&sh-Kurghan, though north of the watershed, may also 
have been included in Balur. Thus it would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the provinces of Yarkand and Baltist&n formed the eastern boundary of tho 
region in question. 

The Balur country would then include Hunza, Nagar, possibly Tash-Ku^hdn, 
Gilgit, Panyil, Yasin, Ohitral, and probably the trwt now known as Kaflristan: 
while, also, some of the small states south of Gilgit, Yasin, etc., may have been 
regarded as part of Balur. 

The location of Balur, or Bolor, was long a subject of uncertainty for geo¬ 
graphers and commentators, but as the matter has noyr been cleared up, tho old 
questions need not be discussed afresh. The most complete dissertation on the 
entire subject that I know of, is that contained in Sir H. Yule’s notes in the 
J. B. G. 8. for 1872 (pp. 473 «eg.) and in his Marco Polo, i., p^, 187, 188, where 
the conclusions arrived at, are very nearly borne out by Mirza Haidar’s description. 
The only differences are (1) that,* according to our author, Baltistdn cannot have 
been included in Balur, as he always speaks of that country, later in his work, 
as a separate province with the name of BaUi, and says that it bordered on 
Balur ; and (2) that Balur was confined almost entirely, as far as I am able to 
judge from his description in this passage and elsewhere, (see for example his 
statements pp. 405 and 417) to the southern slopes of the Eastern Hindu Kush, 
or Indus water-parting range : while BirH. Yule’s map makes it embrace Sarigh- 
Kul and tho greater part of the eastern Pamirs. 
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Most of their battles are conducted in the following manner. 
Their women are emplojed in the management of the house and 
the labour of the fields; the men in war. While their wives are 
in their houses preparing the food [the men will be engaged in 
fighting]. Then the wives will come out to them and make them 
desist, saying it is time for a meal, 4 nd they must leave off fighting. 
So they separate and go b^k to their homes to eat their food, 
after which they return to the ’fight until afternoon prayer-time, 
when the women will again come on the scene and make peace, 
which endures till sunrise, every one having returned to his own 
house. Sometimes it happens that no pacification is brought about, 
in which case they fortify and watch their houses all through the 
night with the utmost vigilance. In this way do they spend the 
whole of their lives. 

As plains and pasture grounds are scarce, the people can keep 
but few cattle. They own a small number of sheep and goats from 
whose wool they make clothes, and cows which furnish them with 
milk and butter; beyond these they have nothing [in the way of 
flocks]. The tribe of each separate valley speaks a different 
language [to that of its neighbours], and no one tribe knows the 
language of another. On account of being continually at war, few 
of them have seen any other village than their own. In Balur 
there are beautiful gardens and an abundance of fruits, especially 
of pomegranates, which are excellent and most plentiful. There 
is one kind of pomegranate which is peculiar to Baluristan. Its 
seeds are white and very transpare ; it is also sweet, pure, and 
full-flavoured. Honey is also abundant. 

To resume: we passed that winter in Balurist4n and fought 
many bloody [sa&] battles, in which victory was on our side. In 
the spring we returned in safety, laden with spoil, and came to 
ISarigh Chupan, where a fifth of the booty was set apart; and a 
fifth amounted to more than a thousand [loads]. 

In the early part of the spring of 934 we rejoined the Khiin. In 
the summer following, Sultan Nigar Khanim, whom I liave had 
occasion to mention so frequently in this book, died of a hsemorrliage. 
I discovered the date in [the word] “ kJiuldaaJi" 
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OHAPTEll LXXX. 

SECOND EXPEDITION OF THE KHAn INTO BADAKHSUAn, AND THE CAUSES 
OF CEKTAIN CONTEMPOIIARV EVENTS. 

In the year 935 [1528-9] Babar Padishah recalled Humayun Mirza 
into Hindustan. The reason for this was that MirzA Khan (the 
son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, son of Ahu Said Mirza) had died in 
Badahkshau, as has boen related, and left behind him a child 
named SulaimAn. Babar IVidishah took this boy and kept him 
near himself, placing his own distinguished son, Humayun, on the 
throne of Badakhshan, where he reigned from 926 to 935. 

At tbe time when Babar Padishah had subdued Hindustan and 
overthrown his enemies, two of his sons had become youths— 
Humayun Mirza and Kamran Mirza. Leaving the latter in 
Kandahar, he sent for Humayun in order that he might have one 
of his sons [continually] by him, so that if he weVe to die suddenly, 
there would be a successor near at hand. For these reasons he 
recalled Humayun Mirza into Hindust«in. But the people of 
Badakhshan made the following representation to Humayun 
Mirza : “Badakhshan borders on the [territory of the] IJzbeg, who 
cherish in their hearts an ancient hatred for Badakhshan. [If they 
attack Badakhshan] our Amirs will bo unable to check them.” 
To this Humayun Mirza made reply: “ All that you say is true, 
still I am unable to deviate from my father’s commands. But 
1 will do my best to send one of my brothers to you, as soon 
as possible.” Having thus reassured the people, he started for 
Hindustan. 

[No sooner was he gone than] the inhabitants of [Badakhshan] 
began to despair; and all the Amirs, with Sultan Avais at their 
head, despatched express messengers to the Khan, representing: 
“ Humayun Mirza has gone to Hindustan, leaving this province in 
the hands of Fakir Ali, who is quite incapable of coping with the 
Uzbeg, [and therefore] of establishing tranquillity in Badakhshdn. 
If, by such and such a date, the Khan were to come, all would be 
well; otherwise w'o must succumb to the Uzbeg. But if the Uzbeg 
come and attack us before the arrival of the Khan, they will not be 
able [by the date mentioned] to obtain afinn footing. We implore 
his help. Perhaps he may be the cause of onr salvation. More¬ 
over, Badakhshan belongs to the Khan by right of inheritance from 
his grandmother, Shdh Begum ; nor is there a more rightful heir 
than he.” So persistent were they in their appeals, that the Khan 
l^ecame convinced that if he did not go [to their aid] Badakhslidn 

fn.lAjT*+ri ilin of _t li^_Ug2vM;f__ThegpfnTy^^^^|l^beg^»^ 
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iiicg of Mol)an*am of the year ’36, he set out for Badaklshan, leaving 
liashid Sultan in Yarkand. 

It has been mentioned above, that Tahir Kliaii had been left 
alone, and in the winter had been deserted by the Kirghiz and all 
his following. On this account the Khun showed him magnanimity 
and did nothing. After ho had been a short time among the 
Kirghiz, about twenty or thirty thousand Uzbeg again gathered 
round him; and ho prepared himself in every way [for war]. 
[The Khan on his departure] therefore loft Hashid Sultan to guard 
and protect the province of Kashghar. On reaching Sarigh 
Chupan, the Khan sent mo forw'ard with an advance guard 
\manghalAi\ while he follow-ed after. I arrived in Badakhshan 
and learnt that l lindal Mirza, the youngest of the Emperor’s sons, 
had been sent from Kabul by Humayun Mirza; also that twelve^ 
days previous [to my arrival] he had reached and entered Kala 
Zafar. As it was the season of Capricorn and the middle of 
winter, to turn back would have been dilBBcult. So [we were 
obliged to] go on to Kala Zafar, where we tried to enter into some 
negotiations, suggesting that some of the districts of Badakhsh&n 
should be given up to us, and at the close of the winter the 
Khan would again retire. But they did not trust us ; nay, more, 
they suspected us of deceit. So we finally resolved upon pillage, 
and, until the Kh»iu arrived, I scoured the whole country round 
Kala Zafar; I brought together both man and beast, and indeed 
all to which the word ‘‘ thing ” could bo applied. At the end of 
a few days the Khan himself arrived, and during three montlis 
laid siege to Kala Zafar, while his men carried off, from the sur¬ 
rounding country, the little that I had left. Near the end of 
winter, many of the Amirs who had sent for the Khan, came and 
waited on him, representing, with profuse apologies, that if Hindal 
Mirza had not come, they would have hastened to meet and 
receive the Khan. To this the Khan replied: “ It is out of the 
question that I should oppose Bdbar Padishah. You sent mo 
entreating letters, saying that you would be swallowed up by the 
Uzbeg, and that the presence of the Uzbeg in Badakhshan would 
be equally hurtful to both sides ; ^ for this reason I came. As 
matters stand, every man ought now to return to his own home.” 
[Thereupon] the Kljun left Kala Zafar, and set out again for 
Kashghar. 

. When news of the Khan’s entry into Badakhshan reached the 
Emperor, he was greatly displeased, and after due consideration 
and refiection, he despatched Sulaiman Shah Mirza [to Badakhshan] 
and recalled Hindal Mirza [into Hindustan]. At the same time 

> The Turki vorBion bus fifteen days.—E. 

* Here the Turki MS. has: “equally hurtful to us and to the Emperor,” 
which is obviously tho sense intended. 
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he wrote to the Khdn: ** Considering my numerous claiitts [on 
your consideration] [and the ties that exist between us] this afiair 
seems strange. I have recalled Hinddl Mirza, and have sent 
Sulaimdn. If you have any regard for hereditary rights, yon 
will be kind to Sulaiman Shdb, and leave him in possession of 
Badakhshan, for he is as a son to us both. This would be well. 
Otherwise I, having given up my responsibility, will place the 
inheritance in the hands of the heir. The rest you know.” 

When Sulaiman Shah Mirza reached Kabul,’^ [he found that the 
Khan] had retreated some time before. Hindal Mirza, in obedience 
to the orders ho had 'received, gave up Badakhshan to Sulaimdn 
Shah Mirza, and proceeded to India. From that time to the 
present, Sulaimdn has reigned in Badakhshan. 

The Khan [returning from Badakhshan] reached Ydrkand at 
the beginning of spring. On the road my uncle fell ill, and when 
he arrived at Kashghar, his complaint took the forms of intermittent 
fever, dropsy, asthma and ague, so that all the doctors who were 
attending him, such as Khwaja Nur-ud-Din, Abdul Vahid Tuhuri, 
Kazi Shau)S-ud-Din Ali and others, were at a loss ; the symptoms 
at last became so grave that his life was despaired of. In the 
meanwhile Khwaja Nura arrived from Turfan, whither he had 
gone on the invitation of Mansur Khan, who had said that if [the 
Ilazrat] would honour him with a isit, he and his friends would 
esteem it a great blessing. [Couplet] . . . Accepting this invitation, 
Khwaja Nura went to Turfan, and having quenched the thirst of 
those parched wanderers in the desert of longing, with the wine 
of his presence, he returned to Kashghar. [Two couplets] . . . 

My uncle’s state was now such that he fainted everj' few minutes, 
and became unconscious.® Soon after his Holiness began to attend 
to my uncle, the gravity of the disease showed signs of abatement. 
All his remedies had a beneficial effect, yet as a fact, this was not 
medical treatment, but miraculous power and holy influence: for 
the patient had become so weak and emaciated that he could not 
take medicines, and in such circumstances what can a doctor do ? 
Therefore this was a miracle. 

During this time a difference arose between Khwjlja Nura and his 
younger brother, Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, on account of the neg¬ 
lect of a point of etiquette. The breach widened [from day to day]. 
One day I went to wait upon Khwaja Nura, and found Khwdja 
Muhammad Yusuf sitting in his presence. Khwaja Nura had 
worked himself into a passion, and as soon as I had taken my seat, 
said : “ Muhammad Yusuf, why do you act thus ? If you are the 
disciple of our father, I am the disciple of his Holiness—that is, 

* All the texts road Kabul, but apparently that name is a slip for BadalihaJidn. 
As it stands, the sense of tho passa^ is not evident. 

* Some details of the symptoms of the disease are omitted. 
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of Khwtija Ihri'ir KhwHija Ubaidullah; and besides this I have 
many points of snporiority over you. You are foster-brother to 
my eldest son. Apart from all this, I am supported by God and 
Ilis Prophot; what strength have you to oppose me ? ” Khwaja 
IMiihammad Yusuf replied ; “ I also am hopeful of the help of the 
Prophet.” Then, asked Khwaja Nura : “ Are you willing that the 
Prophet should bo mediator between us?” Khwaja Muhammad 
Yusuf answered ; “I am quite willing,” and Khwiija Nura having 
intimated tliat he also was willing, not another word was said. 
Thus the mooting terminated. 

Shortly after this, Khwaja Nura set out for Badakhshan, One 
day somebody came and told him that Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf 
had fallen ill, and was asking for him. I wont to visit him and 
found ho had a fever. The Khwaja said to mo: “ 1 know well 
that Khwaja Khavand Mahmud has taken an interest in mo for 
somo time past, ho is kindly disposed towards mo and gives mo 
comfort from the Prophet. But now 1 do not know what has 
become of this comfort; for not a trace of it is apparent, and 1 am 
<luito convinced that I shall not recover from my present illness. 
Khwaja Khavand, who is my brother—nay more, stands in the place 
of a father to mo, ought not to have treated me thus; he has put 
aside all his brotherly love and fatherly affection.” These and a 
thousand such lamentations did he pour into my cars. He also 
told me a few anecdotes, and entrusted somo of his household to 
my care. He gave me a garment of carael’s-hair and an aju-oii, as 
souvenirs. Tn vain did I attempt to dispel his ideas [of impending 
death]; he only replied : “ I am convinced ; there is not a shadow 
of doubt.” Jlc died on the sixth night of his illness, on the 14th 
of the month Safar of the year 937. J discovered this date in 
“ Tair-i-Bihishti” [a bird of paradise]. 

After this, the Khan sent me to Khwaja Nura to entreat him to 
return, which he did, and the Khan came out to receive him; ho 
placed his head at the Khwaja’s feet and offered him profuse 
apologies. The funeral rites of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf were 
then jwrformed, [including] the giving of alms, distribution of food 
and reading the Koran through. 

But Khwfija Nura chose to dwell in Yangi-IIisar; and the Khan, 
in order to wait> on him, left Yarkand and went thither likewise. 
There, they and the friends and disciples of the Khwaja spent that 
winter. The Khwaja performed wondrous things in their sight. 
The Khun was continually in his service. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXI. 

CAUSES OF THE RUPTURE BETWEEN THE KHA.N AND AIMAN KHWAjA 

sultAn. 

The details of this affair would he tedious and irrelevant; hut it 
was briefly as follows. Mirza Ali Taghai, whose name appears in 
the lists made at Kashghar,^ was exceedingly jealous of my uncle, 
hut this did not show itself outwardly. Although he tried hard 
[to injure him], slander and detraction could gain no hearing in 
the service of the Khan. As was mentioned above, the Khan gave 
my uncle’s daughter to Aiman Khwaja Sultan in maiTiage, and 
from this connection had come many fine children; thus a bond of 
union [which should have lasted till the day of judgment] was 
formed between my uncle and the Sultan. 

But seditious thoughts suggested themselves to Mirza Ali 
Taghai. Since the spirit of jealousy had no effect on the Khan’s 
relations with the Mirza, he tried to beguile Aiman KhwAja Sultan, 
and stir up the dust of dissension between the brothers. IIo 
would thus, he thought, gain his end. For if Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza took the part of his son-in-law and the latter’s children, he 
would have, of necessity, to break with his maternal uncle, which 
would suit his [Mirza Ali Taghai’sJ purposes well. If, on the 
other hand [the Mirza] sided with the Khan, he would be closing 
the eye of fatherly affection on Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and his 
children. In this event likewise [the Mirza] would suffer, for the 
cause of Aiman Khwaja Sultan would be ruined, and the power 
of the Mirza, in a measure, broken. Acting upon these mis¬ 
chievous calculations, he, by a series of misrepresentations and 
suggestions, made the Khan and Aiman Khwaja Sultan mutually 
apprehensive of one another. 

The details are briefly these: At the time when the Khan 
marched against Andijan, [Mirza Ali Taghai] said privately to 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan : “ I perceive that the Khan has changeil 
[in his conduct] towards you, on account 0 / my loyalty ; he wishes 
to sot up his son Eashid Sultan in your place, and give him the 
province of Aksu, You must now look well to your own interests, 
and trusting my words, act upon them.” While to the Khan, he was 
for ever saying : “ Aiman Khwaja Sultan is afraid of yon without 
right or reason. It is very probable that ho will appeal to your 

* The author frequently refers, in these words, to the analysis or review of 
the Khan’s army, when on the point of invading Knshghar in the spring, of 
920 H. (See pp. SO.*} n^q.) 
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enemies for aid [and stir up a revolt]. But the .Khan does not 
efedit my words, and says they are the outcome of mere delusion. 
His evidence is that this year Aiman Khwaja Sultan is committing 
such and such acts.” [Then Mirzu Ali Taghdi] sends secretly to 
the Sultan, saying: “ The right time is now come for you to do so 
and so.” InJiis artlessness and stupidity [the Sultdn] does what 
has been suggested. Then Mirza Ali Taghai represents to the 
Khan : “ I told you that Aiman Khwnja Sultan would do such and 
such a thing this year. My words have come true.” 

From the time of the Khan’s march against Andijan until his 
death, a period of some six years, this sort of intrigue was con¬ 
tinually going on. And finally the Khdn became altogether 
estranged from Aiman Khwaja Sultan. It was in vain that my 
uncle and I reproved Ainian Khwaja Sultan; when we asked 
him why he acted in this way, he could give no satisfactory reply, 
but persisted in his course ; his motives were unknown to us. 

At last we discovered that it was all the work of Mirza Ali 
Taghai. \Yhon Mirza Ali Taghai remarked the great change in 
the Khan’s feelings towards Aiman Khwaja Sultan, he took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity, and represented as follows to the Khan : 
“ Since Aiman Khwaja Sulbm’s presence in Aksu may lead to a 
revolt, it will be better to set up llashid Sultan in his place, and 
send him to govern some district of Badakhshan. This would be 
greatly to your advantage. But I am fearful lest the ISlirzas 
become angry with me. If they consent [to the arrangement] 
you will find it most advantageous; but it will be a difficult thing 
to mention to the Mirzas.” (By the Mirzas, ho meant my uncle 
and myself.) 

The Khdn told me of this ; I replied : “ In what way is Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan preferable to your Highness’ [other] servants, that 
this change should be necessary for the good of the State ? 1 do not 
consent to it. His relationship to your Highness is [only] equal to 
ours. If my uncle’s daughter is of his household and has children 
[by him], the daughter of my paternal uncle is in your haram, 
and these two amount to precisely the same [degree of relation¬ 
ship]. Rather there is the advantage [on our side] that I have 
been in your service for twenty-three years, and you have always 
singled me out fdr your fatherly care and brotherly love. How 
then shall I exchange the Khan’s cause for that of the Sultan ? 1 
will forward any measure that may be for the benefit of your State, 
by all the means in my power.” 

The Khun spoke also of this matter to my uncle, who said; 
“ [Your Highness’] opinion is always enlightened ; I am ready to 
do your bidding on every occasion. . . Although I did not 
know that [the Sultan] could harm you, yet I trust your hitherto 
* One line, containing a passage of which no sense can be made, is omitted.—^R. 
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infallible judgment, and will do whatever is most fitting in 
matter.” ^ 

These discussions being terminated, the Kh4n explained to us 
his proposals. He ordered me to tahe Bashid Sult&n [to Aksu], 
and after sending Aiman Khwaja Sultin away from there, to 
place Beshid Sultan upon the throne. Aiman KhwAja.Solt4fi was 
to come to [the Khan’s] court, and to remain there until the 
country should be reduced to order. All must be done to advance 
the affairs of Bashid Sultan. To my uncle he said: ” Let all be 
carried out as I have ordered.” I said; “With all willingness' I 
undertake the task.” 

Two days later 1 started for Aksu. On reaching Uoh I was 
received by Shah Ba/. Mirza, who was also mentioned in the lists 
at Kashghar. After leaving Uch, I was met [iatikhdl] by all the 
men of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who sent a message to me asking: 
“ What has happened? How would it be for us, having set aside 
all considerations of relationship, to meet [in consultation] ? ” But 
I would not consent [to an interview] and said: “As there is 
nothing to be gained by an interview, it is not worth while to 
have one.” I then sent a person to [the Sultan] with all the 
necessary provisions for a jonrney, and also some trusty men to 
accompany him. [After that I set myself] to encourage the 
sofdiers and populace [of Aksu] and to settle their affairs in the 
most profitable manner; 1 passed the necessary orders to the old 
servants of Bashid Sultan, and arranged the government of the 
province by dividing it equally into villages and districts. Thus 
all the people were reassured. 1 stayed there six months. 

Bashid Sultan was satisfied with all that was dune, and there 
grow up between ua the strongest attachment. During my 
sojourn, wo were never apart for a moment. There was not the 
slightest disagreement between us. All that he did was pleasing 
in my sight; and all that I performed met with his approval. 

Whatever I had suffered in being separated from my old friends, 
that is to say, Shah Muhammad Sulti'm and Biibu Sultan, was 
atoned for in iny friendship with Bashid Sulti'm. One day Bashid 
Sultan said to me : “ Although formerly inMoghulistun, in accord¬ 
ance with the Moghul usage, and by the Kh4n’8 exjiress command, 
there existed between us close friendship, and we used to give each 
other horses, nevertheless this fellowship was not confii’ined by any 
vow. I am now desirous of renewing the old friendship and of 
ratifying it by solemn oaths.” I too showed my willingness, and the 
conditions of our covenant wore that, on my side, as long as the 
Khan should live, I would remain in his service ; but if the Khan 
were to die, I would serve no one but him [Bashid Sultan]—and 
serve him in the Khdn’s place, as he had served the Khan. Bashid 
Sultan said: “ After the Khan, I look upon you as my eldest 
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brother. If^ in public, yon reverence me in the place of the 
Khan, I in private will honour you as you deserve, and will 
dbcw you even greater kindness and favour than did the Khan. I 
will give such ol|eeB to yourtmcle and relations as you may judge 
beet.** And all.this we oonmmed with binding oaths. [Two 
OOUj^tS^. 4 . . 

This matter being concluded, he bade me farewell, and 1 retimed 
to the Kh4n, who was in„.T4ngi-His4r. He received me in a most 
flattering manner, and would not hear of my going back to my 
home in Y&rkand; but instead, took me '^rith him on a hunting 
expedition to Tuyun Bashi—one of the frontiers of Moghulistdn. 
On reaching the hunting ground, we were joined by the Sult4n, 
who hame from Aksu. Soon after this the Kh4u h^ a return of 
his old chronic illness, which took the form of flatulence, or wind 
in the belly and stomach, flts of shivering, and partial paralysis. 
Often, after hunting, he got a chill on the stomach, and his malady 
returned. But on this occasion the symptoms were worse than 
they had ever been before. My uncle was immediately sent for 
from Kashghar; but by the time he arrived the doctors of the 
royal camp had succeeded in curing the disease, by means of 
effective remedies. 

Still, this time the Khan was much concerned about his illness. 
He sent for my uncle and Bashid Sult4n, and said to them; “ This 
illness has made me very anxious. I have frequently had such 
attacks before; for several years they have happened annually, 
but this year I have been seized twice, and the second time more 
severely than the first. My wish now is that there should be a 
covenant between you (meaning my uncle) and Bashid Sultan. 
In Mirza Haidar’s case there is no need of renewal, for not only 
did I establish them on a friendly footing in Moghulistan, but 
they have lately again, in Aksu, concluded a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment.” Then, addressing them both in the Turki language, the 
Khan continued: “Oh, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, if anything 
should happen to me, look upon Bashid Sultiln as standing in my 
plflce. And you, Bashid, look upon the Mirza as in my place also.” 
He said many kind things besides, all of which it would be tedious 
to repeat here. 

The Khan tocA: up his winter quarters in Yangi-Hisar, while I 
wont to Yarkand. Previously, when 1 had come from Aksu I had 
found the Khan busily engaged in reading with, and learning 
under [trdc2a<], Hazrat Makhdumi Kura. 
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OHAPTBB IpCXXir. 

THE KHIn BECOHES A DISCIPLE OF KHWAjA KHAvAED HAHMUA. 

After the Khw&ja Muhammad Tnsuf incident, 1 tried constantly 
to induce the Ehdn to place himself undd^ the guidance of Hazrat 
Makhduini Nura. The EhAn would reply: ** I desire this with all 
my soul. Without seeking [what you suggest], I wished to resign 
the government in older that 1 might follow that most perfect 
guide, Khwaja Nura; but the more 1 examined myself, th# lets 
capable did I feel of making an open request to his Holiness. 1 
then resolved to change my mode of living and to mend my ways, 
so as to render myself more fitting for his service. If 1 should 
acquire proficiency and capacity in the right path, then would 
Khwaja Nui a show me favour, without any request on my part; but 
if I should fail, my petition would be fruitless. 1 trust that, by 
God’s grace, 1 may attain my end without addressing an open 
request to his Holiness. If such a happy consummatiou should 
bo reached I shall feel reassured.” However much I insisted, 
the Khnn always gave the same reply. A few months after my 
departure for Aksu, a letter arrived, directed in my nan^e, con¬ 
taining certain [instructions] with regard to the affairs of Aksu ; 
and on the margin there was some of the Khan’s blessed hand¬ 
writing. I have it intact before me at this moment.^ 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

OENBALOGY AND LIFE OF HAZRAT KHwAjA KhAvAHD MAHMUD 

shahAb-ud-din. 

(He is always spoken of in this book as Hazfat Makhdumi Nura.) 
lie received the name of Mahmud frofh his father, and that of 
Shahab-ud-Din from his grandfather. Out of veneration they 
gave him the name of Khwaja Khavand Mahmud . . . . ^ 

I have heard Hazrat Makhdumi Nur& relate that when his 
father died he was twenty-seven years of age. He had heard his 

* The omiasion here coDsiste of some long high-flown passages on the subject 
of saints. The Kb&n’s marginal note is not given by the author.—R. 

• Some more irrelevant matter regarding saints and their virtues, is left 
out here.— 
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father say: ** In Shahr-i-Sabz of Samarkand there is a garden, 
and in the garden a mnlberry tr^; and Ehwaja Bah&-ul*Hakk 
wa iid-Din Nakhshband nsed to sit leaning against that tree. 
Hazrat Ish&n, on account of this blessing, bought the garden. In 
front of the tree is a tank. One night, on the edge of the tank, 
Haziat Ithdn related to Ehw&ja TJbaid>ul-H4di and myself as 
follows: ** During the lifetime of Hazrat tsh&n ^ 1 suffered from a 
weakness of the stomach, which the doctors of M&var 4 -un-Nahr 
were unable to cure. I then went into Khorasin,^ where the 
Shaikh ul Islam, Maulaii4 Abdur Bahman J4mi, brought me to his 
own house, and in his service I remained [for some little time]. 
I studied some of his tracts under him.’’ I learnt that he had 
received his education at the hands of Bandagi Maulavi [J4mi], 
and from the pamphlet which I have copied into this book, ^ it 
appears that Ehw4ja Nur4 read standard books under him. 
After the death of J4mi, he went into Irak, where he enjoyed the 
society of Mir Hasan Yazdi and Mir Sadr-ud-Din. He next went 
and studied, for a period of six years, under Maul4n4 Jal 4 l-ud-Din 
D4v4ni, and he also studied medicine under Maul4n4 Im4d*ud- 
Din, who was the most eminent physician, not merely in Ir4k, 
but in the whole world.* 

Having completed his medical studies in Shir4z, he passed into 
Bum, where also he devoted himself to study. Thence he journeyed 
into Egypt. Having performed the pilgrimage [to Mekka], he 
embarked at Jadda, and went to India by way of Gujr4t. Thence 
he repaired to Eabul, where B4bar F4dish4h was at that time; 
and I, as already mentioned, was there also. These travels had 
occupied Ehwaja Nur4 twenty-three years. When the Emperor 
took Samaikand, the Ehw4ja went thither, and on the Emperor’s 
returning to Eabul, the Ehw4ja remained in Samarkand until the 
year 931, when ho returned to E48hghar, as was mentioned. In 
those days he related : ** In Samarkand I saw, in a vision, Maul4n4 
ITaji Easirn (one of Hazrat Ish4n’8 servants) come with two horses, 
saying that Hazrat Ishan had ordered him to tell Ehwaja Nur4 to 
take thes^ two horses and go to E4Bhghar.” Before the Ehwaja 
reached Kashghar my uncle was attacked by paralysis, but on his 
arrival the Ehwaja, by means of his remedies, coinpletely restored 
him to health. He stayed two years in Eashghar, where his 
associates were enriched by his blessings. 

Mansur Ehdn sent some persons to him, saying that no Makh- 

' Tho Hazrat Ishdn alluded to here, is apparently one who has not been 
hitherto mentioned. 

■ In tiie Tnrki stands: *‘In order to be cored, I was obliged to go to 
Khonumn.’*—B. 

* ^oted in extenm lower down, but omitted in this translation, os having no 
bearing on the history. 

* A Tine of rhetoric omitted. —B. 
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dttmsa^ had erer come to those corners [of the earth], Turfiln and 
Ch&lish, which were the residence of the disciples of his [spiritual] 
fathers; these people and this country had never been blessed by a 
visit from the Ehwaja. As it would be difiBcult for his friends in 
those quarters to go to him, all their blessings would be upon him 
if he would come and honour them. The Ehw&ja accepted this 
invitation of Mansur Ehdn, and set out for Turf&n, where he 
remained nearly three years, and brought blessings to those who 
associated with him. 

On the Khan’s return from the Badakhshan campaigu, Khwdja 
Nura left Turfan and stayed in Kdshghar to attend my uncle, 
who, as mentioned above, had l^ecome subject to fits of vomiting 
[istishd']. Having again restored niy uncle to perfect health, he 
proceeded to Yarkand. Here Khwdja Muhammad Yusuf, as has 
been related above, did not come out to greet him in the prescribed 
manner, from which circumstance a dispute arose, which termi¬ 
nated as already described. After this afiair he went to Ydngi- 
Hisur, in which place the Khdn also spent the winter, in order to 
wait upon his Holiness . . . .^ The Khwdja told me that after 
the death of Abdur Bahmdn Jdmi, ho found under his pilloy/ 
some rough copies, one of which he gave, written out, to me; an. 

1 have copied it here. He gave me these passages in Ydngi-Hisdr 
in the year 937 [1630-31].a 

At the end of the winter 1 went to Aksu, and there [found] the 
Khun and some of his adherents, high officials, nobles, and others. 
At their request the Khwdja wrote several pamphlets. One of 

these is the following, which I have copied out in full. ^ 
**»**»• 

' About five lines left out, regarding some miracles performed by tlie saint, 
togotlier with three verses of an (me by the author. 

^ Here follows half a folio containing J&mi’s “ rough copies,” which need not 
bo inserted. 

^ The pamphlet is omitted. It is entirely theological, and bos no reference 
to the Tarikh-i-Bathidi, or to any historical subject. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

JOURNET OP HAZRAT MAKHDUMI INTO INDIA,^. AND CERTAIN MATTERS 

CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

That spring, Hazrat Makhdumi Nura set out for India by way of 
BadakhsMn. The Kh&n escorted him as far as the pass of Shah- 
naz,’* [representing] seven or eight days’ journey. I, being in Aksu 
at the time, was denied participation in this happiness. On my 
return from Aksu the Eh&n said to me: “ On bidding farewell to 
Khwaja Nura, 1 begged him to recite the Fdtiha, and just as he 
was about to commence I asked him, as a favour, to first of all 
repeat it for Mirza Haidar and afterwards for me. He granted my 
request, and having first recited it for j’ou, he then did so for mo.” 
[Two couplets]. . . . Those who were present relate that the 
Khan, during the few stages he made with the Khwaja, was over¬ 
come with grief, and whenever the Khwaja spoke, he was so over¬ 
powered with emotion, that he could not restrain his tears,—a 
circumstance that greatly impressed those who were present. 
[Verses]. ... As this was the last time the Khdn would see the 
Khw4ja, he naturally felt severely the pangs of separation. 

In short, Khwaja Nurd arrived in Hindustdn. The frontier 
towns of Hindustan, namely, Kabul and Lahur, were then held by 
Kamnln Mirzd, who humbly begged the Khwaja to stay in Lahur, 
but the Khwaja replied: “ From the first, it had been my intention 
to wait upon the Emperor [Babar]; therefore I must now go and 
condole with Humayun. Having performed this duty, should I 
return, I will accept your invitation.” He then went to Agra, the 
capital of India, where he was received with great honour by the 
Emperor [Humayun]. 

At that period there had arisen in Hindustan a man named 
Shaikh Pul. Humayun was anxious to become his disciple, for he 
had a great passion for the occult sciences—for magic and conju¬ 
ration. Shaikh Pul having assumed the garb of a Shaikh, came to 
the Emperor and taught him that incantations and sorcery were 
the surest means*to the true attainment of an object. Since 
doctrines such as these suited his disposition, he became at once 
the Shaikh’s disciple. Besides this person, there was Maultina 
Muhammad Parghari who, though a Mulla, was a very [irreligious] 
and unprincipled man, and who always worked hard to gain his 

* The Tarfci rubric reads: “ Journey into Badakhshan.” 

• I do not know which of the passes reached by ascending the Shahndz river, is 
meant by this name. It might bo the Kdskdtu, or perhaps the Kara-td$h, l^e 
Khan appears to have returned at this time, from Aksu to one of the western 
towns. 
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ends, even when they were of an evil nature. The Shaikh asked 
the aid of MuUa Muhammad and, in common, by means of flattery, 
they wrought upon the Emperor for their own purposes, and 
gained his favour. 

Not long after this I went to visit the Emperor, as shall be 
presently related, but I could never gather that he had learned 
anything from his PtV, Shaikh Ful, except magic and incantations.^ 
But God knows best. The influence of Shaikh Pul being thus 
confirmed, Maulana Muhammad, or rather the Emperor and all 
his following, neglected and slighted Khwiija Nura, who had an 
hereditary claim to their veneration. This naturally caused the 
Khwdja great inward vexation. It was mentioned above that 
when passing through Lahvr, he had been invited by Kdmrdn 
Mirzd to take up his abode in that place, and he had promised to 
do so on his return. In purauance of his promise, he now set out 
from Agra to Ldhur. Humdyun and his companions bogged him 
[to stay], but he would not listen to their entreaties. He reached 
Ldhnr in the year 943 [1636-7]. I had arrived in Ldhur just 
before, and I now had the honour of kissing his feet. 

In those days I used frequently to hear him say: '* I have seen 
in a vision, a great sea which overwhelmed all who remained 
behind us in Agra and Hindustdn; while we only escaped after a 
hundred risks: ” and thus did it come about three years later— 
just as he had said—as shall be presently related.”^ After the 
devastation of Hindustdn he escaped, in safety, to Mdvard-un-Nahr, 
by way of Edshghar. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

MIRACLES OF KHWAJA NURA. 


I WAS present in the assembly when Mauldnd Muhammad Par- 
ghari arrived from Agra, with a letter from Humdyun Pddishuh ; 
he also was present when the Khwdja gave the answer before- 
mentioned. Mauldnd Muhammad began to weep and begged that 
his sins might be forgiven him; he beseeched [the Khwdja] with 
great earnestness to write a letter to Humdyun. The Khwdja 
wrote : “ Oh I Humd, do not throw thy noble shadow, in a land 


^ Pul,Phvi or Suhlul,yr&B well-known in India as a saint and sorcerer. 

He was put to death at, or near, Agra by adherents of Hinddl Mirza in 1537. 
(See Beale’s Or. Biogra. Diet.) 

* The author alludes, apiwirently, to the battle of Kanauj in 947 (1540). when 
the Moghuls were orerwhelined by the army of Shir Shah. Sur. 
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whero the parrot is less common than the kite \zaghan\l* Now, 
in this miracle there is a curious pun» for Humd Fidishah did not 
throw his shadow in the country where the parrot is rarer than 
the kite. [Maulana Muhammad] returned stupefied. . . 

While I was in Lahur, Tahmdsp Sh4h, son of Sh&h Ism&ilt came 
from Ir&k, took Kandahar from the deputies of E4mrdn Mirz4, 
and having given it over to some of his trusted officers, he returned. 
This caused Kamran Mirz4 intense grief, and he asked me to tell 
the Khw4ja of his misfortune. The next day, when I went to wait 
on the KWaja, he said to me: I have seen his Holiness in a 
vision, and he asked me, ‘ Why are you sad ?' I replied: ‘ On 
account of Kamran Mirza, for the Turkomans have taken Kandah4r. 
What will come of it?’ Then his Holiness advanced towards 
me and taking me by the hand said : ‘ Do not grieve; he will 
soon recover it.’ ” And thus, indeed, it came to pass, for Kamran 
Mirza marched against Kandahar, and the troops of Tahm4Bp Sh4h 
gave up the city to him in peace. This is an especially strange 
thing to have occurred, since the Turkoman rulers are very severe 
with their subordinates. Be this as it may, the matter was termi¬ 
nated quite simply. 

Khanzada Begum, the Emperor’s sister, who has been frequently 
mentioned in this book, fell ill in Kabul. She wrote a letter to 
the Khwaja, and sent it by me, to ask him for a cure for her malady. 
Now as that letter was badly composed, I rewrote it correctly, 
and then took it to the Khw4ja. He, on my arrival, said to me: 
“ I wish to make you partner in a secret,” whereupon I stood up 
humbly. He continued: ** Give me the letter that the Begum 
herself wrote.” Now, as a fact, I had written my letter in secret, 
and no one knew anything about my having done so. 

I witnessed many other wonders performed by him. 

* « « » *2 

' Huma is the name of a mythical bird, supposed to watch over, and tlirow 
its shadow upon, kings. By the land where the parrot is common, India is no 
doubt meant. The omission here consists of a miraculous talc concerning the 
fasting of the author. 

* Here follows a Sufi letter by Khwdja Nura, copied by the author into his 
text, but not translated. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

TUB END OK KHWAJA NURa’.S BIOOKArUY. 

Though 1 am not suitod to the task, tbo context demands that 1 
should give Khwaja Nura’s line of descent in discipleship. . . 

He was the disciple of his grandfather Khwaja Nusir-nd-Din 
Ubaidullah, the disciple of Maulana Yakub Charkhi, the diaciplo 
of Khwaja Bah/i-nd-Din Nakshband, the disciple of Mir Kalal, 
the disciple of Khwaja Muhammad Baba-i-Samusi, the disciido of 
KhwAja Ali Ramatini, the disciple of Khwaja Mahmtid Anjir 
Faghravi, the disciple of Khwaja Arif Eivgarvi, the disciple of 
Khwaja Abdul Khalik Ghajdavani. It were fitting that, in this 
place, I should speak of each of these holy men individually, but 
on consideration I do not think myself equal to the task. [Coup¬ 
let], . : . 

I am fully aware that what I have already written is beyond 
ray powers, but the requirements of the context have been the 
cause of my boldness, and I ask forgiveness for anything that be 
not pleasing to God or His Prophet, or the friends of God. 
[Verses], , . . 

After Khwaja Nura went to Hindusb'in, the Khdn gave Amin 
Khwaja Sultdn (who had been brought from Aksu to Badakhshdn) 
leave to go to India also. Although this step was necessitated by 
the affairs of the State, yet it did not out the Khdn off from bis 
kin. However, Amin Khwdja Sultan wont to India, where ho 
died a natural death. His oldest son, Masud Sultan, followed him 
into India. Khizir Khwdja Sultan, Mahdi Sultan, and Isdn Daulat 
Sultan, after this dispersion towards India, settled themselves in 
different places, but there is no object in entering into further 
details. Whatever God wills that should be said of them, will 
appear. 

‘ Some Suflatic details are omitted here.—^B. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

CONCLUSION OF BAlJAll I’AdISHAH’s HISTORY. 

We have brought the Emperor’s history down to the date contained 
in the words ** Fath-ha daulat ” [930 = 1524]. So much treasure fell 
into his hands, that all the people of the world benefited by it. In 
short, I went to India and was employed in the direction of the 
affairs of that country, as will be mentioned. The Emperor took 
possession of all the dominions of Sultan Iskandar Aoghan. Rana 
Singa, one of the Kdjas of Hindustan, came against Babar Padishah 
with an army of several hundreds of thousands. The Emperor 
engaged him in battle, and defeated him; ^ and in his mandates 
took the title of Ghdzi. After this, he marched towards Chitur, 
w^here he won decisive victories over the infidels. Returning, he 
devoted himself to the settlement of the whole of Hindustan. In the 
course of the year 937 he fell a victim to a severe illness, which the 
efforts of the doctors were powerless to cure. [Two couplets] .... 
As his end approached, he entrusted all the Amirs and people of 
the world to Humayun Mirza (whom he had recalled from Badakh- 
shan) and his own soul to the Creator of the world. As soon as 
Humdyun had mounted his father’s throne, such persons as 
Muhammad Zamdn Mirzd (son of Badi-uz-Zamdn Mirzd, son of 
Mirzd Sultan Husain), who had been in Babar Fddishdh’s service, 
and was his son-in-law, together with others, began to raise the 
fiag of revolt and sound the drums of sedition. But Humdyun 
quieted them all by his kindness. He conquered what little of 
Hind had been left unsubdued by his father, and went into 
Guzrdt and captured it; but on account of discord among his 
brothers and the Amirs, he had to abandon it. The rest of bis 
story will be told later. 

* Rand Sanga, or Bdnka, of Chitur—now Udaipur in Rajputana. The author 
appears to allude to the Irnttlc of Kanwa, in March, 1527, (.Tamddi II., 933) when 
Baber defeated the Riinn. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVin. 

INVASION OF TIBET BY THE KHAn. 

When Khwdja Nura passed into HindustAn, and I withdrew from 
Aksu, Rashid Sultdn also returned, as has been already mentioned. 
During the same winter Rashid Sultan went hack, with his family, 
to Aksu. In the spring of that year, the Khan resolved to conduct 
a holy war against Tibet. Previous to this, [his] Amirs had 
frequently invaded and plundered that country’, but on account of 
their ignorance and folly, Islam had made no progress, and there 
were still numberless infidels in Tibet, besides those whom the 
Amirs had subdued.^ 

The Khan had always been animated by a desire to carry on 
holy wars in the path of'God, and especially so now that he had 
just assumed the saintly ways of the Khwajas. He was always 
ready to devote himself to the cause of the faith, and felt that the 
holy war was one of the surest roads to salvation and union with 
God. Prompted by such pious feelings as these, at the end of the 
year 938® he set out to invade Tibet. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, it is necessary for 
me to give some account of the land of Tibet, for this country is 
so situated that only a few travellers have been able to visit it. On 
account of the difficulties of the route, which from every point of 
view is most dangerous—whether by reason of its hills and passes, 
or the coldness of the air, or the scarcity of water and fuel, or the 
shameless and lawless highwaymen, who know every inch of the 
roads and allow no travellers to pass—no one has ever brought 
back any information concerning this country. In such standard 
works as the Muajjam ul BvMdn, the Jdm-i-Qiti Numdi, and the 
Supplement to the Surah, Tibet is not described as other countries 
are; they merely mention that there is such a region, and some 
few facts regarding it are given. I am therefore emboldened to 
furnish some details about the kingdom of Tibet which are to be 
found in no book. 

s 

' Tlierc appear to be no precise, or detailed, records of invasions of Ladak, from 
the side of Eastern Torkistan. From the allusions to them which Mirza Haidar 
makes, they must have occurred pretty frequently daring the early years of 
tlic sixteenth century, though previous to that period 1 know of no mention of 
them. Besides those incidentally referred to in this passage, it will be remem¬ 
bered that Ab£ Bakx’s general, Mir Yali, overran Ladak, and afterwards one Mir 
Mazid, who, however, was killed there by a stone falling on his bead. The date 
of Mir Vali’s exploit can only be roughly placed towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. That of Mir Mazia must have been about the year 923 f 1517). All 
were, no doubt, wanton plundering expeditions, hypocritically disguised as holy 
wars. 

* 988 H. ended 2 August, 1582. 

• 2 D 2 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

DKSCRIPTION OF THE TOSITION, MOUNTAINS, AND PLAINS OF TIBEl’, AND 

AN ACCOUNT OF THK CUSTOMS AND RKLlOION OF THE INHABITANTS. 

Tibet is a long [and narrow] country.* From Eiknri Bain^ which 
means ** between the north and the west," towards Bakani^^ which 
is “between the south and the east,” is eight months’journey. 
Its breadth is [nowhere] more than one month’s journey, nor less 
than ten days. Its frontier on the side of Bihan Btiin, adjoins 
Baluristan (as was stated above, in the description of Balur); that 
on the Bakani side, touches Huchu Sdlar, which is a dependency 
of [what is called] Kanjanfu ^ of Khitdi. In the description of the 

‘ The cxpreafiion literally translated Is “ running lengthwise.” 

‘ These terms are not to be found in Persian or Turki dictionaries, and I am 
not aware what language they belong to. The first one especially is subject to 
many readings, and that adopted in the text is by no means certainly the right 
one. It may be JZuftn, Zikan, etc., and Baih, Payin, etc., etc. Bahani may also 
be read in several ways. Fortunately, the author himself enlightens us as to the 
meaning. 

* Huchu, properly Hochou, is a town of the Kansu province of China 
standing on a right tributary of the Yellow Biver, about 320 li (or some 80 miles) 
south-west of Lanchou. Stdar consists of a large group of villages on the south 
bank of the Yellow River, to the north and north-west of Hochou. Karydi^u 
represents the modern Si-Ngin-fu, the capital of the province of Hhensi. The 
region does not fall within the limits of the map attached to this volume, but 
from a general map of China, it will bo seen that, in reality, it lies more to the 
ndrth-east of Tibet than to the south-east, as Mirza Haidar places it; but his 
statement of the general position he is indicating, is a remarkably clear one. 

Si-Ng&n-fu was known in the time of the Mongols uaKenJaa-fu, or Kan-tdn-fu, 
and it was so culled by Marco Polo, who wrote: “And when you have travelled 
those eight days’ journey, you come to that great city .... called Kenjan-fu. 
A very great and fine city it is, and the capital of the kingdom of Kenjan-fti, 
which in old times was a noble, rich, and powerful realm, and heul many great 
and wcaltliy and puissant kings.” Previous to tho Mongol era it was the capital 
of several of tho Chinese dynasties and bore, nt different times, tho names of 
Ohan-gan and Kina-ehou-fu. It is the latter which is believed to have been 
corrupted by tho hlongola into Keujan-fii. Thus its Mongol form seems to have 
survived among the nations of Turkistan, etc., down to the days of Mirza Haidar. 

The Hochou and Solar district is chiefly known as the seat of a large and fanatical 
Musulman population, which has been settled tliero for at least four centuries. 
The region has lately been visited by Mr. W. W. Rookhill,who teUs us that these 
Musnlmans are of Turki extraction, and speak a language, mixed with Turki 
words. They are divided into two sections called locally the “black capped” 
and the “ white capped ” Muhammadans. Solar is rather the name of the people 
than of a locality, though their chief town goes by the name of ^lar-^vdtun (or 
pdheny. It is Mie j^far who are designated “ Black Caps ” bv the Chinese. In 
on interesting note, Mr. Rockhill ob^rves that the annals of the Ming dynasty 
make mention of the Solar, as the remnants of various Turki tribes who had 
settled in the Ho-chou, Htcang-chou, and other neighbouring districts, and had 
become a source of much trouble to the Empire. Ho concludes by pointing 
to the uotieo in tho “Ming Shi,” of tiio Salt Vighur (see note, p. 349), and 
inquires whether the Solar can be the same as tho Sari (in Chinese Soli). The 
answer is that the two words can have no connection. Sdrigh Uighur is the 
right term— Sdrigh being the Turki for ydloto, and Salt only its Chincso corrup- 
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mouxttainB of Moghulist&n and E&shghar, it was stated that 
principal range in Moghulist&n, from which all the other hills 
branch out, passes the north of K4shgliar, runs towards the west, 
and continues to the south of E&shghar. It was also mentioned 
that the province of Farghdna lies to the west of Edshghar, this 
range running between. [This part of the range] which lies 
between Edshghar and Fargh&na is called Al&i. 

Badakhshdn is on the west of Yarkand. These countries are also 
divided by [a part of] this same range, which here takes the name 
of Pamir. The width of the Pdmir, in some places, is eight days* 
journey. Passing onwards, one comes to some of the Ydrkand 
mountains which adjoin Balur, such as Bdskdm ^ and Tdgh Bum 
Bash; proceeding yet further, one arrives in the land of Tibet. 
Badakhshan is in the dii'ection of summer sunset (tahiatdni) from 
Ydrkand, as stated above, and Eashmir is in the direction of 
winter sunset {zamistani) from Ydrkand.^ That same range runs 
between Ydrkand and Edshmir, and is here called Bdlti; this 
[district] belongs to the province of Tibet. There is, in these 
parts, a mountain ^ wider than the Aldi or the Pamir. The width 
in Bdlti is twenty days* journey. 

The pass ascending from Yarkand is the pass of Sduju, and the 
pass descending on the side of Eashmir is the pass of Askdrdu.^ 
[From the Sdnju pass to the Askdrdu pass] is twenty days’ journey. 
In the direction of winter sunset from Ehotan, aro some of the 
cities of Hind, such as Ldhur, Sultanpur, and Bdjwdra,^ and the 


tiou—while Salar is written in the Turki quite differently; it is a proper name 
itud not an adjective. 

It may be noted that it was among these turbulent Masulmans of Hochou and 
Balar, that the revolt broke out in 1862, which afterwards acquired the name of 
“the Tungani rebellion”—a movement which spread all over Shensi, Kansu, 
Eastern Turkistau, Zungurio, and some parts of Mongolia. (See Yule’s Mareo 
Folo, ii., pp. 18-23; Rockhill in Land of the Lamas, pp. 38-10; and in J. B. A. 
1892, p. 598). 

> Tlie Turki text si^clls Bdst-Kdm. 

^ The expressions used for indicating these directions are pochliar. They 
stand respectively, in the texts, gltardb i tabistdni and glMih i zamistdni of 
Yarkand. The imssage, however, fulls within the brief extracts translated by 
the late Mr. B. B. Shaw in his paper entitled ‘ A Prince of Kashghar on the 
Geography of Elastern Turkistan,’ and 1 have taken the rendering from him, 
knowing that ho had the advantage, when using his Tarildi-i-Itashidi, of somo 
excellent local instruction on such [mints. (See J. B! G. 8., 1876, p. 279.) The 
author's orientation is not particularly accurate, for Badakhshan lies noarly due 
west of Yarkand, und Kushinir between south and south-west. 

* The moaning is a inouiitain moss, or mountainous region. 

* Properly SItardu, or Skardo, written Ashardu on account of the inability of 
I'eisian, Turki, and Hindustani-speaking peoples to pronounce an s immediately 
preceding a hard consonant at the beginning of a word. Skardo is a Tibetan 
name. E'rom this reference to a pass behind Skardo it would appear that a road 
led over it in Mirza Haidar’s time. The pawes in that quarter are nowadays 
blocked by glacit rs, and the road has become impracticable for travellers. 

* The auUanpur mentioned hero, must be the chief town of Kulu in the valley 
of ttie upper Buis river. Just south of Sultunpur, and on the same side of the 
Bias, there is also a small place calleil Bajdora, which would appear, ut first sight, 
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afoi'e-mcutioued mountain range lies between. Between Ebotan 
and the towns of Hind above-named, are situated Arduk, Guga, 
and Aspati,' which belong to Tibet; and it must be supposed that 
those mountains extend into Ehit&i. On the west and south of 
the range lies Hindustan; while Bhira,^ Lahur and Bangala are 
all on the skirts of it. All the rivers of Hind flow down from 
those hills, and their sources are in the country of Tibet. 

On the north and east of Tibet lie Yarkand, Khotan, Charoh4n, 
Lob, Katak and Siirigh Uigliur. The rest is a sandy'waste 
whose fi-ontier adjoins Kanju and Sakju ^ of Khi^i. All 
the streams which flow clown from the mountains of Tibet, in 
a westerly and southerly direction, becopie rivers of Hind, such as 
the Nilab the river of Bhira, the Chinab, the river of Lahur, the 
river of Sultanpur and the river of Bajwara, which ai’e all rivers 
of Sind. The Jun and the Gang and others flow through Bangala 
into the ocean *; all the streams which flow in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the mountains of Tibet, such as the river of 
Yarkand, the Ak Ka^fh and the KaraEtish, the Kiiya, the Chaifhan, 
and the rest, all empty themselves into the Kuk Naur,® which is a 


to Ijo the locality alluded to by ou» author; but Mr. Shaw notes; “ I incline to 
think that JJajuidra must be an old town of that name, not far from the Satlej, 
near PhiHf>r, from its being mentioned afterwards in connection witli that river.” 
(loc. eit, p. 279.) This is probably the correct view. 

‘ Tliese three names obviously stand for Rudoh, Gugeh, and Spilt —tho two 
first in Lassa-governed Tibet, the third within British territory. 

• The Bhira here pointed to is, no doubt, the town of Bhira on tiieleft bank of 
tlic Jhilam below Pind-Dtidan-Khan. It was a place much in evidence in Mirxa 
Haidar’s time, and is often mentioned by Baber. 6cn. A. Cunningham remarks 
that until it was supplanted by Pind-Dadan-Khan, Bhira was the principal town 
in that part of the country. Ho tells us also tltat on tliq opposite bank of the 
river, near Ahmadabad, there is a very extensive mound of ruins called Old Bhira, 
or Jdbudthnaffar. (See Baber, pp. 253 segq.; Elliot, ii., p. 892; and Cunningham, 
Ancient Geog. Ind., p. 155.) 

® Kan-chou and Su-chou in the province of Kansu. 

• Tho Nildb, or Blue River, was the name almost always in use among the 
Musulman authors down to the seventeenth century (and perhaps later) for the 
Ab-i‘Sind, or Indus; and must, from the sequence and the absence of any other 
mention of the Indus, bo the river intended nere. The ‘‘ river of Bhira ” is the 
Jhilam, and that of Bdjvodra, as we have just seen from Mr. Sliaw’s note, in all 
probability tho Batlej. The Jun and the Gang, it is almost uimoccBsary t<!> 
remark, stand for the Jamna and Ganges. 

• Tho Koh) Nor, or Blue Lake—the Tcing-hai of the Chinese. Though the 
author is remarkably correct regarding the rivers of India, ho apiicitis to have 
eonfused Loh Nor with Koko Nor, He could, with his excellent knowledge of the 
^grapby of Eastern Turkistan, have hardly been unaware of the fact that the 
Kara Kd«h empties itself into Lob Nor. The river of Kirya he very prolwbiy 
recorded as a tributary of the Yurung Kd$h, or of tho unitm Yurimg and Kara 
Kdtdi, though in reality, it loses itself in the sandy dbsert before rcai^ing any 
great stream. The Ah-Kdah 1 cannot trace under that name, but Ihuspeot, fh>m 
the context, that he uses the term as another name for tlie Yurtmg- Kdah. Both, 
indeed, mean the same thing—f.e." white ja«le’; while Kara KUsh means 'black 
^c.' (See Bemusat, J3iat. oa la ville de JChtda s, p. 151.) When, and immed lately 
Mow, he writes that the Kara Muran (the Mongol name for the Yellow River 
of China) issues from Koko Nor, he is of course in vmx, but he would have been 
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lake in the aforesaid sand waste. I have heard some Moghuls say 
thst one may travel round [the lake] in three months. From one 
end of it, issues a large river, which is called the Kar^ Mur&n of 
Ehitdi. 

From these details it will be clear that Tibet is a very high- 
lying country, since its waters run in all directions. Any one 
wishing to enter Tibet, must first ascend lofty passes, which do 
not slope downward on the other side, for on the top the land is 
level; in a few cases only, the passes have slight declivities [on the 
far side]. On account [of the height] Tibet is excessively cold—so 
much so, that in most places nothing but turnips can be cultivated. 
The barley is generally of a kind that ripens in two months. In 
some parts of Tibet, the summer only lasts forty ddys, and even 
then the rivers are often frozen over after midnight. In all Tibet, 
in consequence of the severity of the cold, trees never reach any 
height; nor docs the corn, for, being low on the ground, it is 
trodden down by the cattle. 

Now the inhabitants of Tibet are divided into two Sections. 
One is called the Yulpa—that is to say, ‘ dwellers in villagos,’ and 
the other the Champa, meaning ‘ dwellers in the desert.’ * But 
these last are always subject to one of the provinces of Tibet. Thu 
inhabitants of the desert [nomads] of Tibet have certain strange 
practices, which are to be met with among no other people. 
Firstly, they eat their meat and all other foods in an absolutely 
raw state, having no knowledge of cooking. Again, they feed 
their horses on fiesh instead of grain.'^ They also use sheep ex¬ 
clusively, as beasts of burden. Their sheep cany, perhaps, twelve 
statute man. They harness them with pack-saddles, halters, and 
girths; they place the load upon the sheep, and except when 
necessary, never take it off, so that summer and winter it remains 
on the animal’s back.'’ 


no more incorrect had he described it as issuing from hake Lob. Indeed, tho 
legend that the Yellow Hirer flows by an underground channel from Lalte Lab, 
is a very ancient one among tho Chinese and some of their neighbours. Tho 
situation of the great lake in a sandy waoEo, wonld point far more accurately to 
Loh Nor than to KoIm Nor. 

* Probably Yvl-pu is on abbreviation of Yul-eJto-pa, ftom Yul-eho, or Yul-ohe, 
incuning a village. Tho Oham-pa are, as tho author say^, tho dwellers in tents— 
the pastoral people, or nomads—of Tibet. But tho ordinary meaning of YtUpa, 
Dr. Waddell tells me, is “ native of tho country.” 

^ The first of these statements requires modification; the second is, of oonrac, 
ludicrously wrongs In winter, when meat is frozen hard, the Champa, and 
indeed other Tibetans, have no objection to eat it raw, but they usually cook it 
after a fashion. In this respect their customs are the same as those of tho 
Monels, Kalm&ks, and other similar tribes. 

* Hero too, tho author mixes fact and fiction in a somewhat easy manner. 
The load-carrying sheep are, as &r as I am aware, i^eculiar to Tibet and Tibetan 
regions, and are to the nomad tribesmen of thetse regions what the camel is to the 
IlMouin. Tliey are of a larm and handsome, though perhaps a rather leggy 
breed, and they carry a load or some 32 lbs. weight for a distance usually of ammt 
7 or 8 miles a day. Qen. A. Cunningham gives 27 to ^ inches as their average 
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The Champa, or uomads, live in the following manner. In the 
winter they desoend towards the western and sonthem slopes of the 
aforesaid mountains—^that is to say, to Hindust4n—tsdcing with 
them wares of Khitni, salt, cloth.of goats’ hair [tana-Mr], zedoaiy,^ 
kutas gold, and shawls,^ which are Tibetan goods. They 

trade in Hindustan and in the mountains of Hindust4n, and in 
the spring they return from that country, bringing many of its 
products, such as cloths, sweets, rice, and grain, loaded upon their 
sheep. After feeding their flocks, they advance slowly but con¬ 
tinuously into Khitdi, which they reach in the winter. Having 
laid in a stock, during spring, of such Tibetan products as are in 
demand in Khitai, they dispose of the Indian and 'J’ibetan goods 
there in the winter, and return to Tibet in the [following] spring, 
carrying with them Khitai wares. The next winter they again 
go on to India. The burdens which they load on the sheep in 
Hindustan are removed in Khitai, and those put on in Khitai are 
taken oflF in Hindustan. Thus they spend their winters alternately 
ill Hindustan and Khitai.^ This is the mode of life of all the 
Chamjia. A Champa will sometimes carry as many as 10,000 
sheep-loads, and every sheep-load may bo reckoned at twelve man. 
What an enormous quantity is this ! That amount is loaded in 
one year, either in Hindustan or in Khitai. On every occasion. 


height. As a rule, thoir burden consists of salt, soda, or boras when tmvelliiig 
towards ludin, and grain or flour when returning lioiucward. These products are 
sewn up in bags nnd, indeed, any other kind of load it would be almost impossible 
for them to carry. Col. J. Biddulph, when attached to Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to 
Kushghar in 1873, mode an interesting ex])eriQicut with a flock of 30 sheep, 
carrying loads of grain and flour. 11c marched with them from Tuiikseli in 
badak, to Shahidulia on the Kara Kiish, a distance of 330 miles, by the Chang 
Clieurao road, in 31 days, but loaded only with 20 lbs. each. In liis report he 
mmurks: “ The loads, secured by breast and breach ropes, rido well, sinking into 
the fleece and not being liable to shift. On fair ground, where they travelled 
with a broad front, they marched at tlie rate of If miles an hour; a large number 
would no doubt travel slower, and much must depend on tlie breadth of the road. 
.... On days when they had no gmss, they had literally nothing to eat, for 

they refused grain, not being accustomed to it.On arrival in camp, they 

wore unloaded, aud turned out to shift for themselves till dark, when they were 
herded for the ni^bt.” The Champa frequently march with several thousands 
of sheep, divided into flocks, which are driven separately, but within a few miles 
of each other, the whole forming one caravan. They usually camp about midday, 
turn tho shcop loose, and stack the loads till the next luorping. 'J'o leave them 
on their backs, as tho,author states, would soon make an end of both sheep and 
incrchandisn. When Mirza Haidar speaks of 12 statiito man, ho is probably 
alluding to tho man of Andijdn, which, os wo havo seen above (p. 327), weighed 
M fraction under 5 lbs., so that between 0 and 7 Andij4ni man would bo a more 
corroot figure. (See, for Col. Biddulph’s report, Yarhand Mittian Sepoii.i). 492, 
and Ounningham, Ladak, pp. 210-11.) 

' Zedoary, otjadwdr, is an aromatic root used in medicine by Orientals. (See 
Yule’s Glouary, p. 74.) 

* By ‘ shawls' the author probably means sbawl-wool, for in this sense the word 
fhdl is frequently used in Kashmir and Ladak. Similarly tlie word Kntd» or Yak 
is, I (aB]>ect, intended for ‘Yak’s wool.’ 

• Tliis account of tbe mn«lc of life led by tho Clmmpa sherp-traders, though 
correct in the main, is somewhat confused ; it is, however, given literally, ns the 
author states it. 
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wherever they go» they take all these loads with them, and are 
never ^nsed fatigue or trouble by them. I have never heard 
a similar praotioe among any other people. In &ot, smne do not 
even credit this story. 

These Ohampa are a numerous kaoe, inasmuch as one of their 
tiibes, called Dulpa,^ numbers more than 60,000 families. And 

* The wordDuZpa maybe read in several different ways, snob as IMLia. But4a. 
PuJba, etc., etc. It seems also possible, as regards the text, that a h may be read 
for the {. I am inclined to think that the author Intended a h, and tiiat the 
word is meant either fbr Dttkpa or Pv3tpa ; though Dr. Waddell informs me that 
JkApa (spelt gol pa) is the name of an aboriginal tribe in Tibet (analogoos to 
the Obandals of India) to which the Tibetan butchers belong. From Jaesohke's 
dictionary, however, 1 infer that these Dolpa are mora a caste tlmn a tribe, and 
that they are persons dishonourably disUngoished for taking animal life. 

First, as to Dulcpa. This word, or properly Dcgpa in Western and Oentral 
Tibet, is a corruption all over the Tibetan provincies for Druapa, or 

BrohjM, But if the autlior meant Dokpa, he could scarcely cull them a tnbe of 
the Champa, or nomads, though their habits are to some extent similar to those 
of the Champa ; so muoli so, m some parts of Tibet, that Mr. BookhiU calls them 
'* semi'Domadio herdsmen.'* The true definition of the word Droh, etc., is a 
mountain pasture used in summer only, or, as Mr. Bhaw has happily translated 
it, “ an Alpwhile botli he and Mr. Drew render JDroltpa, Brokpa, etc., by the 
term “ highlander." In Ladak the Droltpa differs from the Champa in so far 
that he u only away in the Droh durmg summer; in winter he descends 
with his sheep, yaks, etc., to the settled villages and lives as an ordinary villager. 
The Champa, on tlio other hand, lives his whole life in tents made of ‘yak Imir, 
und merely moves between higher and lower grazing grounds, according to the 
seasons. In most villages in Ladak and the neighbouring provinces, there an a 
coi tain number of Droltpa, who take charge of the fiooks and herds of their 
settled neighbours in summer, and drive them up to the Drokt for pasture. 
Thus, judging 1^ customs and mode of life, it appears doubtful if Mirza Haidar 
is alluding, hero, to the Droltpa or Dulcpa. It may bo added that the term is 
often used to denote a strange, or foreign tribe, belonging to neighbouring hill 
coiuitries, if of pastural, or semi>pastural, habits; such as the inhabitants of 
Bhutun uud the hill tribes, mis-cnlled Dardt, living west of Baltistan. 

Secondly, as to Pulcpa. A little lower down (p. 411), Mirza Haidar tells us of 
gold mines worked bv a branch of the Dulpa tribe, who live in caves, or holes 
in the ground near their mines. These gold mines and those who work them 
are described in almost exactly the same way by Pandit Nain Sing, who visit^ 
them on his journey from Ladak to Lassa in IST.S. Speaking of the localities 
north of the Tsang-pn valley, he save, “tlio diggers mostly dwell in 
caves excavated in the earth. These habitations, wTaoh are locally termed, 
Phultpa ,.... contain populations varying from five to twenty-five in each, 
according to the wealth of tho proprietors," who live in them os a means of 
protection from robbers, tho caves being easily defensible, while tents are 
poculiarly open to attack. These gold digger^i the Pandit states to have been 
mostly Champa. Here tho habitations, and not the inhabitants, are termed 
Phultpa (or, more probably, in Tibetan, Pugpa or Pukpa); but it is^ quite 
possible that the word may have been applied, by the Moghtds, to 'tho diggers, 
and that Mirza Haidar came to know the latter os Pukpa Champti. It is also 
p(»Biblo that he may have heard of botli Dultpa and Fultm, when in Tibet, and 
that when writing his history, some twelve years subsequently, ma^v have 
confused the two strange words. In any case, he rightly describes the miners os 
Champti: while he would be scarcely correct in speakujg of tbo men as 
belonging to that class. The caste of Dogpa appear to have no special habilat; 
and it seems impossible that Mirza Haidar’s narrative can ^ply .to them, as it 
does to the Pug-pa, or oave-men. (See Bockhill, J. J2. A. a., 18^, pp. 66 end 
128; Shaw, J. A. 8. B., XLvn., No. 1, 1878, p. 36: Drew, Jummoo andKa^mir, 
p. 48 <; and Pundit NaIn Sing in Rep. Tran$-Himnlayan ExpioraiUme, 1878-6, 
p. 68; also Jaeschke’s Tih. Diet, for meanings.) 
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there sre many more tribes like this one. From tomd of the 
chiefs X have ai^ed Iheir nmnbers, but they have been unable to 
inform me. God knows best; and the responsibility be upon 
[those who have failed to inform me]. 

The dwellers in villages are called Tnlp4; they inhabit many 
districts—such as Balti, which is a province of Tibet; B4lti, in 
turn, comprises several [smaller] districts, such as Furik, Kh4pnla, 
Ashigav, Ask4rdu, [Bunk], and Ladaks, and each of these con¬ 
tains fortresses and villages. Wherever I went in Tibet, I either 
took the country by force or made peace, on the inhabitants 
paying tribute. Among these [places may be mentioned] Balti, 
Zinskar, lOlTyul,^ Budok, Guga, Lu, Buras, Znnka, Minkab [or 
Hinkab], Zir-Sud-Kankar, ^isan. Ham, Alalai-Lutak, Tuk, Labng 
[or Lanuk], Astitkbark [or Askabrak],'^ which is the limit of my 

* The name of Mar Yul, though never used in Ladak nowadays, is not 
entirely forgotten tiiere. It is said by Dr. Marx to include the upper aud 
lower districts of liadak proper, together with Nubra, Znn^ar, etc.; General 
Cunningham speaks of it as applied to Ladakgenerally ; whhu General Strachey 
gives it a much wider definition, and makes Mnrml include the whole of 
Baltistan. 1 venture to think that Dr. Marx’s de&iition is the one usually 
accepted by the natives of the province. On the meaning of the word too, our 
authorities are at rariance. Dr. Marx, quoti^ a highly intelligent and well- 
instructed lama (my old acquaintance T&slu-Tanpel) says the word is derived 
from me-ru, meauing * bare rocks;' General Cunningham translates ‘ red land; ’ 
Straohey and Csoma de Kbros (cited by Cunningham), render it' low country; ’ 
while Dr. Waddell agrees with the rendering of de Kdros. There may, therefore, 
be still some uncertainty as to the meaning of tlie term. It may thought 
that a country including no spot lower than about 9,500 ft. above sea-level, 
could scarcely gain the name of ‘ low,' but with reference to Qugeh, Bupchu, 
and the mountain tracts surrounding Maryvl, the settled parts of the country, 
are, in fact, at a low elevation. The division Imtween Upper and Lower Lad(& 
is said, by Dr. Marx, to be the plateau dividing .the village districts of 
Basgo and Saspola on the ludns. Maryul, however, must not be confounded 
with Mang-yul, or the *• Mar^ country.” Mang, as Dr. Waddell points out, is a 
specific name for the province lying between Ladak and Western Tibet, or 
Tsang; and is, in fact, another name for rart of Ngari. 

Mirza Haidar, when speaking of Ladak as a country, always applies to it tlie 
name of' Tibet,’ as is the custom at the present day among all natives of Eastern 
Turkistau, Badakhsh&n, etc. It is only on the south of the Karakorum and 
Hindu Kush that the name of ‘ Ladak ’ is heard; aud in those regions it is 
applied to the chief town, Leh, as well as to the whole country, just as the name 
of ‘ Kashmir ’ is given to Srinagar, because it is the capital of Kashmir. * Leh ’ 
and * Srinagar’ are rarely heard, among the natives, in Ladak and Kashmir. 
In the same way, when Mirza Haidar speaks of Maryul, he usually, if not 
always, denotes the capital and its immediate district—either the town of Leh, 
or clifo Shell, in its pear neighbourhood. The author is wrong in making Ladak 
a part of Baltistan in the sixteenth centnry. 

Th<) exact Tibeisu spelling of the name Ladahf it may be added, is Ladmgt, 
but in pronouncing riiese syllables, certain letters are dtop)ied and othors altered, 
m that the result arrived at is Ld-ddh. 'llte final Kh, so often seen in the name, 
is a Kashmiri and Hindustani corruption. (Bee Sfarx, J. A. S. B. as abovo, 
pp. 115,116; Cunuingham’s Ladakh pp. 18,19; and H. Strachey, Bhy$. Geog. of 
Wat. Tibet, p. 13.) 

* These names, as far as * Gugeh ’ inclusive, are easily recognised; for «ome 
attempte at identifying the remainder see lower down—Note 1, p. 456. As 
regards Vnaing, which follows immediately, a reference to note 3, p. 136, ia' 
Part I., win show that La$ta is hiteiideA 
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joutAey. Froitt AsHbrsik to Bftbgilki ifrttrenty-^^Y dl^^jouz^b6^ 
abd tTlbi&bg is on iho estst^ tind Battg&la Ob tho sobt^, of Ai^&lbbir. 
Ur6i.bg 16 fko 'Eibla imd E’aba of ttU Ehitii abd Tibet, and has 
a vast idol-temple. As wbat I besfd ocmoeming this temple ib 
incredible I have not written it. There are'many fti'lse stoides 
tcdd of it. In short, it is the seat of learning and the city of the 
pious of Tibet and Khitiii. .. 


CHAPTEE Xa 

ACCOUNT OF THE CURIOSITIES OF TIBET. 

The nature of those portions of Tibet that I have visited, and of 
its inhabitants, is such tliat in spite of my strong wish to describe 
it I find it impossible. I will, however, on account of their strange¬ 
ness, mention a few of the particulars which I have either soon 
myself or heard spoken of. 

One of these is the goldrmines. In most of the Champa dis¬ 
tricts gold-mines are found. Among them are two strange mines; 
one is called by the Moghuls the Alimiji [or Goldsmith] of Tibet, 
and it is worked by a branch of the above-meiitioped trita of 
Dulpa. On account of the extreme coldness of the atmosphere, 
they are not able to work more than forty days in the year. In the 
level ground are pits [or caves] large enough for a man to enter. 
There are numbers of these holes, and most of them terminate by 
running into one another. It is said that three hundred heads 
of families live permanently^ in those oaves. They watch the 
Moghuls from afar, and when these come near, they all creep into 
their caves, where no one can find them. In the caves no oil 
burns except the oil made from sheep’s milk [sar-jusli] that has no 
fat in it.^ Out of these caves they bring soil, which they wash, 
and (the responsibility be upon those who tell this story) it is said 
that in one sieve of soil from those mines, ten mithkdls of gold are 
sometimes found. One man digs the earth, carries it out and 
washes it by himself. Some days he sorts twenty sieves full. 
Although this may appear incredible, I baVo heard it confirmed 
all over Tibet, and for this reason I have written it down. 

Again, Guga has two hundred forts and villages. It is three 
days' journey in length, and in it gold is everywhere to be found. 
Wherever they dig up the earth and spread it on a cloth, they find 
gold. The siballost pieces are about the size of a lentil [ados] or 
a pea [mdsA], uid they say that sometimes [lumps] are fbund as 
la^ as a sheep’s liver. At the time when I was settling the 

' The tmiuilatiiHi of this {MUeage, regarding the oil, is nueertain. 
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tribute upon Guga» tbe bead men related to me that a man was 
lately digging a piece of ground, when bis spade stuck fast in 
something, so that he could not, with all bis efforts, draw it out. 
Having removed the earth, he saw that it was a stone, in tbe 
middle of wbiob was gold; in this his spade had become fixed. 
Leaving tbe spade where it was, be went and informed tbe 
governor. A body of men went to the spot and extracted it, and 
having broken tho stone, found in it 1,500 Tibetan mithkdU of 
pure [moArt] gold (a Tibetan mithkdl lb worth ono-and-a-balf 
ordinary mithkdls), and God has so created this soil that when the 
gold is taken from tbe ground it does not diminish [in bulk] how¬ 
ever much they beat it out, bake it and stamp it; it is only fire 
that has any effect on it. This is all very wonderful, and is 
looked upon by assayers as very strange and curious. Nor is this 
peculiarity to be met with anywhere else in tho world.^ In the 
greater part of Tibet the merchandise of Khatai and India is to be 
found in about equal quantities. 

Another peculiarity of Tibet is the dam-girt which the Moghuls 
call Ya8y^ and which is common to the whole country,, though less 
prevalent in the vicinity of forts and villages. The symptoms are 
a feeling of severe sickness [ndJbftusAt], and in every case one’s 
breath so seizes him that he becomes exhausted, just as if he had 
run up a steep hill with a heavy burden on his back. On account 
of the oppression [it causes] it is difficult to sleep. Should, however, 
sleep overtake one, the eyes are hardly closed before one is awoke 
with a start caused by oppression on the lungs and chest. And this 
is always tho case with everybody. When overcome by this malady 
the patient becomes senseless, begins to talk nonsense, and some¬ 
times the power of speech is lost, while the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet become swollen. Often when this last symptom 
occurs, tho patient dies between dawn and breakfast time; at other 
times he lingers on for several days. If, in the interval, his fate 


' The existence of gold in the western provinces of Tibet is well known, but 
the quantities found are very small and usually confined to dust—nuggets Iwing 
seldom heard of. The quality is said to be good, and most of it finds Its way to 
Kashmir and India. The workings—in Ladak at aiw rate—are in the form of 
caves or pits, much as Mirza Haidu describes them. His mention of the miners 
watching for ‘the Moghuls* is curious, but it is not quite clear whether he is 
alluding to his own \)zpedition (presently to bo desorioed), when he may have 
scon the miners escape from his party by taking refuge underground, or wnetlter 
he points to a general custom. If to the latter, it would imply that tbe Moghuls 
from Eastern Tuikistan were in the habit of raiding on tho gold diggers. In 
Chaps. XGII. and XCIV., wo shall see that to plunder the Dulpa or Piupa was, 
iiid^d, tbe chief object of the Kh&n*s expedition to Tibet, though it was 
disguised os a holy* war; and if this was the case in one instance, it is possible 
that former raids had been undertaken with the same end in view. 


’ The proper spelling of this word, according to Mr. Shaw would be Jm. 
There is no English word for datn-giri or ** breath seizing,** caused by the 
rarefied air at high altitudes. It is the French *' lual de muntagne,’^ and 
the Qoriuan " Psssen-gift.** (See note next page.) 
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has iioi been sealed, and he reach a Tillage or a fort, it is probable 
that he may surrive, otherwise he is sure to die. This malady 
only attacks strangers; the people of Tibet know nothing of it, 
nor do their doctors know why it attacks strangers. Nobody has 
ever been able to cure it. The colder the air, the more severe is 
the form of the malady. [Couplet].... It is not pecnliar to 
men, but attacks every animal that breathes, such as the horse, as 
will be presently instanced. One day, owing to the necessity of a 
foray, we had lidden faster than usual. On waking [next morning] 

I saw that there were very few horses in our camp, and [on 
inquiring] ascertained that more than 2000 had died in the night. 
Of my own stable there were twenty*four special [riding] horses, 
all of which were missing. Twenty-one of them had died during 
that night. Horses are very subject [ear&yatl to dam-girL 1 havo 
never heard of this disease outside Tibet. No remedy is known 
for it.^ 

‘ The effects of the rarefied atmosphere at high altitudes on respiration and 
circulation are, on the whole, well described, though the author had no idea of 
the cause of the symptoms. In some respects he Is at fault, as when he says 
that the natives of Tibet do not suffer from it. Tibetans bom and bred at an 
elevation of, say, 12,000 feet, will often suffer more severely from dam-giri (or dam 
as it os usually called) when they ascend to 17,000 or, 18,000 feet, than natives of 
countries on about the level of the sea. Tlie degree of suffering depends on tho 
constitution of the individual, or on how far he has become accustomed to high 
altitudes. The cold too, so far from intensifying the ^mptoms, slightly miti¬ 
gates them, as it modifies the pressure to some extent. This, however, is more a 
matter of theory than of experience. The only cure which modern science has 
suggested, is tho use of salts which increase the supply of oxygen to the system, 
such as chlorate of potash; but no very marked result has, i believe, ever been 
attained fWim exporimeuts of this kind. Dr. Bellew was of opinion that ohlorato 
of potash relieves the dreadful nausea and headache produced by the circulation 
of insuiBciently oxygenated blood." Mirzn Haidar, when he prescribes tho 
removal of the patient to the neighbourhood of forte end villages, unconsciously 
proposes what is perliaps the 'only real cure—^viz., a descent to a lower altitude, 
for it is only at comparatively low elevation^ that villages or buildings of any 
kind are to be found. The natives of the Tibetan and Faniir regions have 'many 
nostrums, such as onions, dried apricots, aromatic herbs, etc., for mitigating the 
effects of attenuated air, which they almost invariably ascribe to poisonous 
exhalations from the ground, or to the presence of noxious weeds. Goo«l 
accounts of the. effects of " dam," or height sickness, in Central Asia, will be 
found in Wood's (7a:u«, pp. 286-238; Drew’s Jummoo and Kaahmir, pp. 290-2; 
Bellew's KatHmir and JiaBhghar, pp. 164, etc., and other works. Sir H. Yule 
(Prelim.- Easay to Wood’s Oxua,n. Ixv.) says that the malady “is called by the 
Badaklishis and Wakhis TunJe, by the Turkis Eah [Jss?], signifying an 
odour or miasm, and by the Indian population of the,Himalaya Biah-hd-hatca, or 
poisonous air." In the Turk! MS. employed for this translation the word used 
is tutki, which (Mr. Boss informs me) is “ from the verb tut-mak to seize, as gir 
from gri/tan.” The Tibetan words (os Dr. Waddell is good enough to note) are 
Dug-H, or “ poison of the mountain," and La-duot or “ pass poison." Other 
accounts of the malady are no doubt common in booKs dealing with the Alps, tho 
Andes, etc. 
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CHAPTEB XCI. 

TIBET AND THE CUSTOMS OF ITS FEOPLE. 

Their men of learning [TJlama] are, as a body, called Lamas. But 
they have different names, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. Just as we say "Imdm and Mujtahid,” they say 
" Tnnkana and Kahjavfir.*’' I had much conversation with them 
with the help of an interpreter. But when it came to nice dis¬ 
tinctions, the interpreter was at a loss both to understand and to 
explain, so that the conversation was inoomplete. Of their tenets 
and rites, however, I was able to discover the following particulars. 
They say that the Most High God is from all eternity. At the 
beginning of creation, when He called the souls into being, He 
taught each one separately how to attain to the regions of the 
blessed (which was the path that leads to Paradise), and how to 
escape from hell. [This He taught them] without palate, or tongue, 
or any other [corporeal] medium. These souls He sent down at 
various times, as seemed fitting to Him, and mixed them with earth. 
And this is the origin of the power of vegetation of plants in the 
earth. When the soul has descended from the highest to the lowest 
degree, it is no longer pure, but unconsciousness and oblivion 
dominate it. In the process of time, it migrates to some vile body; 
and this migration, although it be into a base degi^e, is yet an 
advance upon the state of being mixed with earth. In every body 
[the soul] makes progress according to its conduct. If its conduct 
is perfect in that body, it enters into a better body; if, on the other 
hand, it errs, it enters a yet viler body; and if in this [last] body 

* Kahjavdr may also read Kichum. On these terms Dr. Waddell has favoured 
me with the following remarks :—^ The ordinary Tibetan degree of divinity, 
B(Hnewhat analogous to our B.n., oanies with it the title of Tttng-Ba (properly 
Tung-ram-pa —spelt Drufir^avu-^^) when the degree is oonferred by the 
Tashi-lhunpo university; or Oe-iSie (spelt dge-t^) when conferred by the great 
universities of Central ^bet (viz., Depung, serra and Qahldan). These nuty be 
the names here mentioned. The bighest degree, however, which may be called 
the Doctorate, and held by very few Lamas, gives the title of Kah-tihan, or Kdh~ 
dm, or Kdb-chu (smlt dcaU-behu, or Bkabw-Ueihu*') when the degree is con¬ 
ferred by Tashi-lhunpo; bnt Rab^amrpa when given by those of (Dentral Tibet. 
Khajavdr or Kiehuva may thus be intended either for Kah-dum or (?e-ske—the 
former more probably, though it is possibly meant fur Ku Shag, a title g^ven by 
oonrtesy to ednoated Tibets^ even amongst the luity, though in Ladak it seems 
restrieira to the highest Lamas—^thoae who pose as reincarnated hierarchs. 

Nor does Tunke^ probably mean Tvl-Ku — the proper title of reincarnated 
Tjamas—the XhuUJdu of the Mongols. Taking the two titles together, 1 think 
they are probably intended for Ttmg-ramrM and Kah-Chu, thus renoering it 
probable that the attth(Hr was oonversmg with Lamas affiliated to Tashi-lhnnpo 
which, in NorUmm Tibet and MongoBa, eidcm greater rmmte as a tnsfihlwg 
eentre than tire nnivenities of Lham (' Of. 5amsbke*» Tibetan Did., p. 26& 
and > KSppen, DU Sdigbrn dm Bacidhd, IL, p. 208>—L. A. W.’* 
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it still do^ evil, it egain becomes mixed with the earth, and again 
remains inanimate \mwiUaI\ for some time. 

In this manner [^e sonl] migrates from one body to another, and 
progresses until it attains the human body. In the human body 
it first of all reaches the lowest degree, sudi as that of a peasant 
or a slave. It gradually rises in the scale of humanity, until it 
enters the body of a lama, in which state, if [the entity] conducts 
itself in a becoming manner, it attains a knowledge and insight 
into former states, and knows what it has done in each separate 
body, what has been the cause of its progress, and what the 
reason of its degradation. This knowledge and oonsoionsness is 
the degree of saintliness. And in like manner, by means of much 
oontomplation, people attain to the stage in which they recall what 
was taught them at the beginning of eternity; they remember 
everything that the Most High God oommunicated to them, with¬ 
out palate, tongue, or any other [physical] medium. This is the 
degree of prophecy. In it men learn what they have heard from 
God Almighty, and [on these revelationsi] are their religion and 
faith based. The soul which has attained to the degree of prophecy 
is no longer subject to death, but has eternal life. The being 
continues until his physical strength is quite broken, when his 
body perishes, and nothing remains but his spirituality. All who 
have spiritual force of this kind may see [the soul]; but otherwise 
it cannot be seen with the eye of the head, which is bodily vision. 

Such are the tenets of the religion of Shaka Muni. All Khit4i 
is of this faith, and they call it the religion of “ Shakid Muni ”; 
while in Tibet it is called “ Shak4 Tu Ba,” ^ and ** Shak4 Muni.” 
In histories it is written “ Shaka Muni.’* In some histories, Shak4 
Muni is reckoned among the prophets of India, and some hold that 
he was a teacher {hahin^. Also, it is maintained that no one goes to 
Heaven by the mere acceptance of the faith and religion, but only 
in consequence of his works. If a Musulmdn performs good acts, he 
goes to Heaven; if he do evil, he goes to Hell. This also applies 
to [these] infidels. They hold the Prophet in high esteem, but 
they do not consider it the incumbent duty of the whole of man¬ 
kind to be of his religion. They say; “ Your religion is true, and 
so is ours. In every religion one must conduct oneself well. 
Shak4 Muni has said: After me there will arise 124,000 prophets, 
the last of whom will be called Jana Kasapa,^ an orphan, without 

* Dr. Waddell writes: “Sakya, Ta>B4. Tub-pa is the Tibetan equivalent of 
the Sansorit Bdhya, and means, literally, *tiie mighty one.* (Cjf. Jaesdhlce’s 
Diet, p. 284.)—-L. A. W.** 

* Tms word is not badly transliterated. It should read. Professor Bendall 

me, Jndna-^lMapa. Dr. Waddell notes on this subject: **Kityapa 
was the last mytidoal human Buddha who preceded Sakfa-Muni, and he is 
aspeoially worriiipped now by the Bonpa followers of the pre-Lamaist religioa 
<d IHbet. Compare Fa Hiaa*s reference to the followers of the mystic cross in 
the regiim abont Ladak.—L. A. W.** 
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liriilieT or mother. All the world will oomprehend his rel^on. 
When he is sent, it will he necessary for the whole world to submit 
to him, and blessed will he be who hastens to adopt his faith. I 
bequeath my own reli^on in order that it may be handed down 
from generation to generation until the blessed time of his appear- 
anoe. The semblance of this prophet will be in this wise —and 
therewith ho gave an image which the people were to remember, 
for in this form the prophet would appear. People should believe 
in him before all other men. 

At the present time, the chief idol (which they place in the 
entrance of all the Idol Temples) besides all their fables,^ have 
roference to him. This idol is the figure of Jdna Kasapa. And 
they attribute most of those qualities to Jdna Kasapa, which apply 
to our Prophet. I observed to them: ** What Shakd Muni said refers 
to our Prophet.” They replied: “ Shakd Muni said he would 
come after 124,000 prophets, and aft^r him would come no other 
prophet. Now of those 124,000, but few have appeared as yet.” 
1 insisted earnestly that they had all appeared, but they would 
not admit it, and so remained in their en'or. 

At Zunka, which is the most famous [place] in Tibet, and one 
which produces zedoary {m&h farfin\ 1 saw another [interesting 
object], viz., an inscription of the Pddishdh of Ehitdi. It was 
written in the Ehitdi character, but in one corner it was in 
Tibetan writing, while in another corner was a clear Persian 
translation in the Naskhi hand. It ran as follows: ** His Highness 
the king sends greeting to all his people, saying: It is more than 
3,000 years ago now, that Shakd Muni introduced idol-worship 
and spoke words which are not intelligible to all. . . .” This 
much I have retained; the rest related to some orders for the 
repairing of the temple. I have quoted this to show that Shakd 
Muni lived 3,000 years previous to the date of the inscription,® 
which, however, not being [dated] in the Hajra, I cbuld not 
understand. But judging from the extent to which the inscrip¬ 
tion was worn, not more than a hundred years could have elaps^ 
since it was written. But Qod knows best I was in Zunka in 
the month of Eabi ul Awal, 940 [October 1533]. 

Another [curiosity] is the wild hat&a. This is a very wild and 
ferocious Ijeast.' In whatever manner it attacks one it proves 
fatal: whethef it strike with its horns, or kick, or overthrow its 

' The fables hero alluded to, Prof. Beadall thinks, aro probably tho Jdtdkai, 
or “ Birth stories.” 

* The date usually assumed for the Nirvdna of Sakya-Muni is about the 
middle of the fifth century, b.o. ; thus Mirza Haidso's estunate would appear to 
be about 1,000 years too early, but Dr. Waddell informs me that, among 
the Tibetan Lamas, an antiquity of 8,000 years is often assigned to Bakya- 
Muni. Mirza Haidar, therefore, may have had authority for what ho seta down 
hero. 
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viotim. If it has no opportunity of doing any of these things, 
it tosses its enemy with its tongue, twenty gaz into the air, and 
he is dead before reaching the ground. One male hutda is a load 
for twelve horses. One man cannot possibly raise a shoulder of 
the animal. In the days of my forays \kazdJci] I killed a hutda, 
and divided it among seventy persons, when each had sufficient 
flesh for four days.^ This animal is not to be met with outside 
the country of Tibet. The remaining particulars concerning Tibet 
will be given in tiie account of the campaign. 


CHAPTER XCII. 

THE KHAn makes A HOLY WAR ON TIBET. 

The Holy War is the main support and fortifier of Isldm—the 
most efficient ground-work for the foundations of the Faith . . . .^ 
After the Khan’s repentance, be had always awaited an opportunity 
for personally conducting a holy war [ghazdt], nor could his hunger 
and thirst for this exploit be in any way satisfied by merely sending 
out a ghazdt expedition, every year; so at length, in Zulhijja of 
the year 938 [July 1532] he set out to attack the infidels of Tibet. 

As 1 mentioned above, Tibet is bounded on the north, where 
it is called Balti, by Balur and Badakhshdn ; in the direction 
of winter sunrise^ of that place is Yarkand, and on the west is 
Kashmir. Having bidden Iskandar Sultan accompany me, and 
having deputed me to that country, the Khan himself started (by 
way of Khoton) for the Altunji * of Tibet, which is another name 
for the Dulpa. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

ARRIVAL OP THE AUTHOR IN TIBET, AND ^SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

1 SET out in Zulhijja of the aforesaid year, and in the beginning 
of Safar, reached Nubra, a dependent province of Tibet. I then 
sent a person all over that country to greet the people with a 

’ For the true dimenBions of the 7:utd8, or yd/t-, see note, p. 802. 

* Here ten Unea of rhetoric on the virtnoa of the Ghazdt, or holy war, are left 
untranslated. 

* The expression is 8hark-i-Zamiitdni, and is translated, according to 
Mr. Shaw, "direchon of winter sunrise,” as in the cases mentioned in note 2, 
p. 405. 

* See notes, pp. 409 and 412. 

. 2 B 
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general invitation. [H6 Was to sajr]: “^This Is a general invitaii<m 
to the faith ofAhinad. Haeppy the man who comes to the Faith 
and obtains hiii portion.” The greater nnmber snbraitted; but not 
the chiefs of Nubra, who were i-efractory and rebeUions, and 
retired to their castles and forts. A certain man named Bur Kdpu, 
who was at the head of the chiefs of the infidels, strengtheiled 
himself withih the castle of Mutadar,*^ which is the chief fort of 
that oountr 3 ^ 1 laid siege to this fort, and was for some days 
employed in making ready the siege implements, such as catapults, 
shields \hira], etc. On the appointed day I approached the fort, 
and the talons of Islam, seizing the hands of. infidelity, the 
enemy were thrown into disorder and routed. Having deserted 
the fort, they fled in confusion and dismay, while the Musulmdns 
gave them chase, as far as was possible, so that not one of these 
bewildered people escaped. Bur Kapa was slain together with 
all his men; their heads formed a lofty minaret—and the vapour 
from the brains of the infidels of that country ascended to the 
heavens. 

Thenceforth no one dared offer resistance. Having thus reduced 
the whole province of Nubra, a garrison was placed in the fort and 
order established. 

Thence we passed into Maryul, and there encamped. In Maryul 
there are two rulers. One called Lata Jughdan, and the other 
Ttishikun.^ They both hastened to w'ait [on me]. At that i)eriod 

* This name may also read Mavt-ddr, but is probably intended for Utmdar, 
near the junction of the Nubra and Shayok rivers. The chief village, and seat of 
the district officials in the Nubra Valley is, nowadays, Tagdr —a name which bears 
a certain resemblance to a part of the word Mutadiir. At one timo Ohardia, on 
the opposite side of the river, was the chief place. 

- The kings or rulers of Ladak are not easy to trace about this period. In the 
first place, tlie history of tlie country has not yet been completely worked out; 
in the second place, no dates are recorded (except one uncertain one) till the year 
1580 A.D. is reached. We possess two lists of rulers previous to that date—one 
by the late Emil v. Schlagintweit, and the other by the late Dr. Karl Marx of the 
Moravian mission in Ladak. Both are taken from the same Tibetan work—the 
Ladak Oyalrahs —^but they differ to some extent, and more especially about the 
period which embraces the transactions related by Mirza Haidar. On the whole, 
probably the later version of Dr. Marx is the one to be most trusted, as he collated 
several manuscripts of the Ladak Gyalrabs, and had the assistance of good local 
authorities on the history of the country. Had he only been able to supply dates 
for the reigns of the kings and for the events he mentions, his work would indeed 
have been valuable. • The only way in which I have been able roughly to set up 
a reference mark for the dates, is to assume that the sixteenth king of the line, 
reigned not later than the early part of the fifteenth oentory, for it is during this 
king’s time that an event is mentioned, showing that the famous religious 
r^ormer Tsoi^-Kapa was then alive, and the period of Tsong-Kapa's life is well 
known (from (Thinese sources) to have hemi ISro to 1417 aj>. Thus the sixteenth 
king of Ladak must have been ruling before 1417, while Mirza Haidar’s invasion 
took place in the antumn of 1532 (Hafar 939 h.), when the name of one of tho 
rulers was Lata Jttghd&n, or Ohogdan. Now the only ruler of the name of Ohogdim 
(jhillj Lo-dos>chog-ldan) is the seventeenth, who was son of the sixteenth, and it 
wonld seem impossible that a man should be reigning in 1532 whose father was 
king some time previous to 1417. There is, thererore, some disoropanoy here 
which I see no way of reconciling. The name of the other mlsr, given by Mina 
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Libiia began to change. In. the whole of Tibet during Libia, the , 
cold is so intense that, compared with it, the winter of other 
countries is as the hottest days of summer. I then held a con¬ 
sultation with the Amirs, who were with me, as to which district 
of Tibet would bo best suited to establish our winter q^uarters in, 
and -iv^here we might find grain and provender for the cattle during 
the winter. As ho such place was to bo found in those parts, 
Kashmir was decided upon for the winter quartern,> If we could 
conquer it, well and good: if not, we could winter there and leave 
in the spring. 

This matter having been settled, we left Maryul and the neigh¬ 
bouring distriots, and taking the army of Til^t along with us, 
advanced towards Kashmir. At this juncture Abd4], Kidi Yasdvul, 
one of the Khan’s trusty chamberlains, arrived with news that 
the Khin was making for this quarter [Maryul], that on the road 
he had been afflicted with dam-giri (which is the peculiarity of 
that infidel country), and [adding] that he wished to see me as 
soon as possible. That same hour I set out to [meet] him, lesying 
the army where it was. 


Haidar as Tashikun, or Tasbi-gon, may 'fit in somewhat better, for Dr. Harr’s 
nineteenth ki^ has tlio name of Ta-shia-nam-gyal. In reality this would be two 
very common Tibetan names; and the second e in ahia would not be uttered; the 
whole would be pronounced Tdahi NamgyaJ. It is related of this personage that 
he made himself master of the whole of the country from Purig (or Purik—Mng 
between lower Ladak and Sum) in the west, to Do Shod, neap the source of the 
Tsang-iKi (Brahmaputra) in the east: that “ lie fought against an invading force 
of Turks, and killed many Turks. Ho erected a temple (dedicated) to the (four) 
Lords .... and laid the corpses of the Turks under the feet of (the imagM of) 
the (four) Lords. Again, by building the temple to the (four) Lords, he obtoiued 
power over the demon that turns back hostile armies.” Whether this invasion of 
“ Turks ” points to Mirza Haidar’s exploit, can only bo a matter of co^eoture, 
and, indeed, it seems to me very doubtful if T&shi-Namgyal and Tdshi-Kun can 
be regarded as one and the same person. Tashi is so common a name among the 
natives of Ladak, that it scarcely distinguishes one person from another. The 
Tashi-Knn named here is apparently we same chief who is mentioned later 
as having welcomed Mirza Haidar on returning from his expedition 
towards LASsa; while another person of the name seems to have been the head 
man of Nubia, and is recorded lower down to have been executed by 
the Moghuls. On the whole, nothing very distinct can be made out of the Ladak 
annals as we have them. (See, for Marx’s translation, J. A. 8. B., Yol. LX., 
1892, Part III., pp. 97 aeqq.; and for Bohlagintweit’s tables in Stokvis’ Manud 
d’Biatoire, etc^ i., pp. 24^-3.) * 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

ARRIVAL OF THE KHAN IN TIBET, FOLLOWING THE AUTHOR. HIS BNTIUNCE 
INTO bAlTI. JOURNEY OF THE AUTHOR TO KASHMIR. 

It was mentioned above that the Khan had decided to advance 
against the Dulpa, by way of Khotan, and had sent me forward to 
Bdlti. At that time the Emperor of the firmament was in the 
sign of Leo; the Ehdn, having marched for one month, took np his 
summer quarters among the hill pastures of Khotan, until the end 
of the season of Yirgo. Those who had had experience of that 
region then represented to the Khdn: It is now too late [in the 
season] to achieve anything: for very soon all the waters and 
rivers will be frozen over, so that no water will be obtainable: nor 
is there sufficient firewood to be found to melt the ice, for watering 
the cattle and horses. It will also be hardly possible to kill enough 
hutda to make a sufficient supply of soup. It is for these reasons 
that, on previous occasions, several armies have been dismounted 
[lost their horses] on this road.” The Khan being convinced [of 
the impracticability of continuing by that route] said : “ Were 1 
to give up the holy war in Tibet, I should be disappointed of great 
recompense hereafter. If this route is too difficult, it will be best 
for me to follow in the steps of Mirza Haidar, and complete the 
holy war in that quarter.” So saying, he turned back from Khotan 
and advanced along the road which I had taken.^ 

On the way he was so severely attacked by dam-giri, that for 
some da 3 ^H he was quite insensible, and his life was reduced to a 
breath. The doctors applied suppositories [shiydf] and used 
aperients, and whenever these took effect he became conscious for 
the moment, but soon again fainted away. To the nobles and 
courtiers he said: “ Although my health is not strong enough to 
admit of my conducting a holy war, 1 shall not be wanting in 
intention. When I am deprived, us I certainly shall be, of the 
companionship of the living, it will only be to join the band of the 
departed. Perhaps I may die on the road. As long as there is 
a breath of life in me I will not abandon the war. When all life 

‘ From this, it appears that the Khan had started from Khotan with the inten* 
tion of crossing bjr one of the direct routes to NgurUKhorsum, or the western 
province of what is now Lassa-govemed Tibet—^the region where the gold 
workings are to be found. These routes, whether by the upper KurakAsh, or by 
Polu, are so difficult and at such excessive altitudes, as to be practically impass¬ 
able, except for light and well-equipped parties at the best season of the rear. 
Tliey are never used by traders or travellers and are very little known. Stirza 
Haidar’s routo (and the one the Khan afterwards followed) was the ordinary one 
over tho Karakorum pass, as is evident from Nubra being mentioned as the first 
point reached on arriving in Ladak. 
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has gone out of me, you oan do as you please.” During this time 
he frequently asked after me, and used to say, with emotion and 
regret: “ At the present moment 1 hare no other desire than this 
[seeing the author], and I pray God that my life may be preserved 
until I meet him once more.” He also repeated verses suited to 
his frame of mind: among them the following couplet. [Yerses], 
. . . He constantly utter^ suoh sentiments during his intervals 
of consciousness. 

It is strange that in spite of the severity of this malady, ono 
never desires to stay in ono place [for any len^h of time]. Indeed, 
so excessive is the cold, and so great the scarcity of water and com, 
that supposing one to make a halt, it would only aggravate the 
disease. The cure is to do one's best to reach some place where 
dam-giri is less prevalent. Whenever the Khan reached suoh a 
place he recovered consciousness. 

On the day that the Kh&n returned to his senses, I joined his 
camp. Having embraced me affectionately, he said: “ Of all my 
friends or children, it is you who have been in my thoughts [the 
most], and I thank God for having been allowed to see you again.” 
[Verses]. . . . From that hour he began to regain his usual 
health and strength, and by the time we reached Nubra he was 
entirely restored, so that he was able to enter that district on 
horseback. After this, all the Amirs assembled together in council 
and each gave his opinion on the best course to pursue. I sug¬ 
gested: “After careful investigation, I can discover no spot in 
these districts of Tibet, which can provide winter quarters for 
moro than one thousand men. But with a thousand men, there will 
bo no possibility of insubordination or revolt. There seems to be no 
place capable of supporting a large army in winter, except Kash- 
auir. But on the road to Kashmir there are many passes, which 
the Khan’s strength will not allow him to cross. If the Kh4n 
would issue the needful order, he might retain 1000 men in his 
own service and proceed to Bdlti with them; for in Bdlti there is 
no dam-giri, and no passes need be traversed [to reach it]. He 
might place me in command of the rest of the troops, when, 
having spent the winter in Kashmir, we could, on the return of 
spring, do whatever seemed wisest.” . 

Of all the pvopositions this one pleased the Khdn most, and thus 
it was decided. At the outset of his expedition [the Khdn] knew 
that Tibet was no place for a large army. Five thousand men had 
been fixed [as the number]; 3,000 belonged to the Khan's army 
and 2,000 to mine. Of those 3,000 men, the Khdn [now] retained 
1,000 for his personal service and advanced towards Bdlti, while I 
turned in the direction of Kashmir attended by 4,000 men, and also 
by several distinguished Amirs, suoh as Amir Ddim AU, who was 
mentioned in the lists at Kdshghar, Bdbd Sdrik Mirzd, and others. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

THE khan’s EKPSRIENCKS IN bIlTI. 

At the end of Libra the Khan arrived in Balti. Bahrdui Chu, one 
of the head men of Balti, submitted and waited on the Khan. All 
the other Chu^ began to practise sedition and revolt, the natu^’al 
imtcome of infidelity. In the first place, under the guidance pf 
Bahram Chu, the Kban took the fort of Shigar® which is tb© 
capital of all Balti) at the first assault. All the men of the place 
were mown down by the blood-stained swords of the assailants, 
while the women and children, together with much property, fell 
a prey to the victorious army. Furthermore, wherever in that 
hill-oountry n hand was stretched out, it never missed its object; 
[and even tne strongly fortified ravines and castles were trampled 
under foot by the liorses of the Khan’s army.] 

On account of the snow, no news from Kashmir could reach the 
Khan during that winter, and the infidel insurgents, to serve their 
own vile purposes, spread many false reports, therebj’ causing 
the Khan, and all the army, to become distressed and anxious. At 
length, towards the end of winter, an express messenger who had 
been sent from Kashmir arrived, bearing news of our successes, 
whereupon the apprehension and distress of the Khan [and his 
troops] were changed to joy and gladness ; and they recited the 
verse: “ Thanks be to God who has put sorrow away from us.” 

At the beginning of spring they withdrew from Btilti. [At this 
junotuie] the Khan entrusted to Amir Kambar Kukildilsh, who 
was mentioned in the lists [muster roll] at Kdshghar, the province 

* C7«t may also read Ju, which is a very common termination to tho names of 
antives of the KishtawAr province Kowmir, whether Hindus or Blusulmdns. 
But this can hardly bo the sense in which Mirza Haidar cmiploys it, in this and 
many passages to come. He obviously means it to 8i;'nify an official of some 
kina, and I beheve it to bo the word Chho, or C7«i, of Gen. Cunningham. H© 
writes (p. 2G0): “ Among the Mahomedaus of Lodak .... tho petty chiefs are 
inv^ahly called Chlio ” ; while (p. 277) ho gives Chu-pon as tho equivalent of 
an inferior offlciiil—a •* chief of ten,” or sergeant. Moorcroft, too, (ii., pp. 20, 80, 
etc.) speaks of an inferior offloiol by the stylo of Chu-ehu. I do not know the 
word, in local use among modem officials in Ladak, but it may bo current in 
Batttbtan. Bahrain was, to judge bv his name, a Musulman, and it will bo seen 
below, that it is with reference to MusUlmtin chiefs that Mirza Haidar always 
tiomloys the word Chu. 

* The right spelling; but written AdUgdr at p. 410. 

* Tho Persian ti xts make no apparent sense of this passage, so the Turk! 
alone hiis been ^nslated. The alrasion is, I think, to the Tibetan method of 
defence, in barricading ravines by buliding walla of loose atones aoiosa theta. 
Tho remains of dofensivo barricades of this kind, are found itill, in many parts of 
Ladak. There are two, for instance, on the direct road to Yarkand, wnich were 
originally built to assist in keeping out the Moghnls. 
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of NiilNEa» wjiiidh I had set in order and handed orer to thio Khi%. 
But in penseqnence of the had jndginent and want of 

c^iacity, the country went to min and the inhahitante rose in 
reyolt, each mui hets^ing himself to some strong plaoe. Utterly 
disregarding thofie weak men. who had been placed over them, the 
people gave themselves np to robbery and every kind of crime. 
On this account [the Khan’s officials] not deeming it safe to remain 
any longer in Nubra, came to Marynl.^ Tashikun, for his neglect 
of duty, was deprived of his fortress and put to death.® It was 
here [in Maryul] that I found [the Khan’s officers] encamped 
when 1 arrived from Kashmir, as shall be presently related. 


CHAPTEE XCVI. 

THE AUTHOE’s arrival IN KASHMIR AND EVENTS UONNECTED 

THEREWITH. 

I LEFT Nubra with the Amirs and the now army, which the Khan 
had sent with me, and joined my own forces in the district of 
M&ryul; after which I set off, by forced marches, in the direction 
of Kashmir. On the road, all the chief men of Tibet submitted 
and, joining us, greatly increased the numbers of our army. Some 
of the Balti Tibetans, who live in the valleys of Kashmir, acting 
as our guides, we reached that country at the beginning of the 
sign of Scorpio—Jamad II. 939—after crossing the pass of Kashmir, 
which is called Zuji, The chiefs of Kashmir had already heard of 
the approach of our army, and were occupying the narrow defile of 
Lar.® Having crossed the pass [of Zuji] I sent forward 400 men, 
chosen out of the whole army for their experience, under the com¬ 
mand of Tuman Bahadar Kaluchi, who was one of those mentioned 
in the lists at K4shghar. When they reached the narrow defile, 
they found it occupied by the Kashmir army, a few of whom were 
stationed as outposts at its [upper] end. At dawn our soldiers 
made a charge on these pickets, who fled down the defile, followed 
by our men. When the main body perepived this, seeing no 
way of holding the road, they too turned and fled. Arriving [at 

' Afaryul is hem differentiated from Nubra, and obviously stands for the 
district of the capital—at that time probably Shell, near Lch. (See note, p. 410; 
also the first translated sentence of Oliap. CV., where it is obviously used for the 
capital, and not for Ladak in general.) 

* See note, W. 418-19, regaming Tashikun. 

* The Sind nver (of our mara) flowing from tho Zoji pass down towards the 
Jhilam, was called the Lor. llie narrow and ^ffioult defile mentioned imme¬ 
diately below, as the positioh defended by the Kashmiris, is most likely the 
defile of Hangt or JBldng Saiu, between the villages of Clsngangir and Sonnmaig 
■—<Mr about ti^nty miles below the western foot of the l£ogi pM. 
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this moment] I gave them ohase; thus easily did our whole foroo 
pass such a difficult place. On the second day after [this affair] 
we alighted in Kashmir. Having reached this point, it seems 
fitting, in order to render the subject clear and intelligible, to give 
some account of the country of Kashmir and its rulers. 


CHArTER XCVII. 

DESCRIPTION OF KASHMIR. 

Kashmir is among the most famous countries of the world, and is 
celebrated both for its attractions and its wonders. In spite of its 
renown, no one knows anything about its present state, nor can 
an}’ of its features or its history be learned from the books of former 
writers. At this present date of Moharram 950, [1643-4] now that 
1 have subdued this beautiful country and seen all that is notable 
in it, whatever I shall write will be what I have witnessed. 

The second time that I entered Kashmir, and when I had not 
reduced the whole of the country, I drew an omen [f&l] from the 
Koran, with refei-ence to its conquest and to my becoming 
established there. The verse that turned up was: “ Eat of the 
daily bread from your Lord, and return your thanks to him in the 
shape of a fair city. The Lord is forgiving.” 

The plain \jvlg&] of Kashmir extends from the BaJcani quarter, 
which means ** between the south and the east,” towards the Bikan 
Bain [or north-west]; it is a level expanse about a hundred kruh 
(equivalent to thirty farsdkhs) in length. Its width is, at some 
parts, about twenty kruh, and in a few places ten kruh.^ In this 

’ The word Kruh or Kttroh ia the Persian form for the familiar Kro or Ko$ of 
India. As a measure of distance, it has varied so greatly with time, and still 
varies according to locality, that a better estimate could hardly be given than 
our author’s, when he makes it 0'3 of a faradlth, or about 1| mUe. In 
Nottlicrn India and Kashmir, in our own times, the Kos is usually taken at about 
lA mile. The Emperor Akbar established the Kos on the basis of HOOO Ildhi Gat, 
wnlch produces an English equivalent of rather over 2} ihiles ; but it is probable 
that the value of the Kos, liko that of the Gat, had fallen very low previous to 
Akbar’s reform, so that Mirza Haidar’s Kruh may well liave measured much less 
than the Ildhi Kos. Even later than Akbar’s time, as General Cunningham shows, 
a Kos measuring much less than 2} miles was in frequent use. On the whole, 
therefore, 1|: mile may be fairly assumed to have been the approximate length 
of Mirza Haidar’s A'ndi, and may be applied in all oases where he states distances 
in that measure. As a matter of fact, the length of the Kashmir valley is 
about 80 English miles, while its breadth varies so greatly that it is impossible 
to state it in figures, ^or full and interesting discussions on the origin, etc., of 
the words Krm and Kos, and the measurements they have represented at 
different periods, see Cunningham’s Anet. Oeog. India, Appendix B, and Yule’s 
QUmary, p. 202.) 
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region all the land is divided into four kinds. The cultivation is: 
(1) by irrigation [d5t], (2) on land not needing artificial irrigation, 
(3) gardens, end (4) level ground, where the river banks abound in 
violets and many-coloured fiowers. On the [level] gtound, on account 
of the excessive moisture, the crops do liot thrive, and for this reason 
the soil is not laboured, which constitutes one of its charms.^ The 
heat in summer is so agreeable, that there is at no time any need 
of a fan. A soft and refreshing breeze is constantly blowing. . . 

The climate in winter is also very temperate, notwithstanding 
the heavy snowfalls, so that no fur cloak [pustin] is necessary. In 
fact its coldness only serves to render the heat yet more agreeable. 
When the sun does not shine, the warmth of a fire is far from un¬ 
pleasant. [Couplet]. . . .3 In short I have neither seen nor heard 
of any country equal to Kashmir, for charm of climate during all 
the four seasons. 

In the town there are many lofty buildings constructed of firesh 
cut pine. Most of these are at least five stories high and each 
story contains apartments, halls, galleries and towers. The beauty 
of their exterior defies description, and all who behold them for 
the first time, bite the finger of astonishment with the teeth of 
admiration. But the interiors arc not equal to the exteriors. 

The passages in the markets, and the streets of the city, are all 
paved with hewn stone. But the bazaars are not laid out as they 
are in other towns. In the streets of the markets, only drapers and 
retail dealer's are to be found. Tradesmen do all their business in 
the seclusion of their own houses. Grocers, druggists, beer-sellers 
[fujedi\ and that class of provision vendors who usually frequent 
markets, do not do so here. The population of this city is equal 
to that of [other] large towns. 

As for the fruits—pears, mulberries, [sweet] cherries and sour 
cherries are met with, but the apples are particularly good. There 
are other fruits in plenty, sufficient to make one break one's 
resolutions. Among the wonders of Kashmir are the quantities of 
mulberry trees, [cultivated] for their leaves, [from which] silk is 
obtained. The people make a practice of eating the fruit, but 
rather regard it as wrong. In the season, fruit is so plentiful that 
it is rarely bought and sold. The holder of a garden and the man 
that has no garden are alike ; for the gardens have no walls and it 
is not usual to hinder anyone from taking the fruit. 

* The whole of this passage, regarding the land, is obscure and the translation 
uncertain. The Turki M8. is dearer, but mentions only three categories of land: 
“ One kind is land where agriculture is done witii [river] water. Another where 
it is done wiUi rain-water. Another is the level gioimd, where the river- 
banks abound in violets and many-ooloured flowers; this land is too dump to 
cultivate.” 

’ Some rhetorical sentences slightly abridged and a couplet omitte^l.—R. 

■ About half a folio of florid prose end verse, descriptive of the flowers, birds, 
etc., is omitted here.—K. , 
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CHAPTBB XOVIIL 

FURTHER WONDERS. 

First and foremost among the wonders of Kashmir stand her idol 
temples. In and around Kashmir, there are more than one 
hundred and fifty temples whioh are built of blocks of hewn stone, 
fitted so aoourately one upon the other, that there is absolutely no 
cement used. These stones have been so carefully placed in 
position, without plaster or mortar, that a sheet of paper could 
not be passed between the joints. The blocks are from three to 
twenty gaz in length, one gaz in depth, and one to five gaz in 
bread^. The marvel is how these stones were transported and 
erected. The temples are nearly all built on the same plan. There 
is a square enclosure whioh in some places reaches the height of 
thirty gaz^ while each side is about three hundred gaz long. 
Inside this enolosure there are pillars, and on the top of the 
pillars there are square capitals; on the top of these again, are 
placed supports,^ and most of these separate parts are made 
out of one block of stone. On the pillars are fixed the supports of 
the arches, and each arch is three or four gaz in width. Under 
the arch are a hall and a doorway. On the out-side and inside 
of the arch are pillars of forty or fifty gaz^ in height, having 
supports and capitals of one block of stone. On the top of this are 
placed four pillars of one or two pieces of stone. 

The inside and the outside of the halls have the appearance of 
two porticos, and these are covered with one or two stones. 
The capitals, the ornamentation in relief, the cornices, the “ dog 
tooth *’ work, the inside covering and the outside, are all crowded 
with pictures and paintings, which I am incapable of describing. 
Some represent laughing and weeping figures, whioh astound the 
beholder. In the middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, and over 
that, a dome made entirely of stone, which I cannot de.scribe. In 
the rest of the world there is not to be seen, or heard of, one 
building like this. How wonderful that theite should [here] be a 
hundred and fifty of them! “ 

‘ Literally, “ small arm-pits.”—B. 

* Mirza Haidar's gaz, as we have already seen (note, pp. 58 and 256), was probably 
the same as that used by Baber, and therefore measured some 26 to 28 inches. 
But even if he is using, here, tho smaller gaz of India—the ell, of 18 inohes—it 
will be seen, in the note below, tiiat his measurements are, out of all proportion, 
too g^t. 

* There is nothing, in this account, to show whioh of the ruined temples of 
Kashmir the author is describing. When he gives one hundred and fifty as the 
number of them, he probably commits no great exaggeration, for even in Mr. 
Vigne's time (about 1834-8) the number was r^honed at not less than seventy to 
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Again, to the east of Kashmir there is a dislaiot called Bam4g 
[Vimdg]. Here there is a hill on the top of whioh is a ditch 
\hcut%\ like a tank, and at the bottom of the tank is a hole, it 


eighty. Dnring the three intervening oentories, veir many mnat have disap¬ 
peared. Some are known to have been aestioyed, and the atones they were made 
of used for various parjioseB. Others, a^n, have been built over, or otherwise 
hidden from sight; while some, no doubt, been overgrown by the jungle. 
The five most remarkable mins now known, are those at Martand, or Pandu 
Koru, about five miles east of IsMmabdd (the ancient capital of the valley, and 
now called, by the Hindus, Anant N&g), at Bhaniyar (near Uri), Avantipur, 
Pandrettan, and Piiyech. The Martand tenmle is not only the largest of mom 
all, but by far the nnest, and as the late Sir. Fergusson observes, is the most 
typical example of the Kashmir style. It dates from about 750 a.d., and some 
of the others may be somewhat older; **but hone," writes Mr. Fergusson, "can 
be carried farther back than the reign of B&niditya— a.d. 578 to 594.* Nor can 
any be brought down below say 1200, whioh is probably the date of that of 
Piiyech. . . . The style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes of general history." 

If we assume Mirza J^idar’s description to refer to this, the largest of the 
temples, it may be interesting to compare Mr. Fergusson’s account with it. He 
says: " The temple itself is a very small building, being only 60 feet in length, 
by 88 feet in widtli. The width of the facade, however, is eked out by two 
wings, or adjuncts, which make it 60 feet." He then cites General Cunning^m, 
who estimated its height to be also 60 feet when complete, thus making each 
dimension 60 feet. Mr. Fergusson doubted if the temple ever bad a roof. No 
fratehients of a roof have been found in modem times on the floor of the temple, 
and judging from the tenuity of the walls, and the large voids they include, he 
doubted if they could have supported a stone roof. If, indeed, there was a roof 
he believed it must have been of wood. The courtyard that surrounds and en¬ 
closes tho temple, was regarded by Mr. Fergusson as a more remarkable o^ect 
than the temple itself. Its internal dimensions he gives as 220 feet by 142 ^t. 
On each face is a central cell which, if complete, would have reached to 30 feet 
in height, at the summit of its roof, while the pillars on each side of the cells are 

9 feet high. No inscription has been found on the Martand ruin, and its date has 
been fixed from historical records only. 

Mr. T. G. Vigne who published, in 1842, a narrative of his travels in Kashmirj 
had measurements made of the Martand temple, and records that the greatost 
length—that of the side walls—was about 270 feet, while that of the front was 
168 feet. The height of tlie pillars, including foot and capital, he made barely 

10 feet, and the huge blocks of limestone of which the temple was built, 6 to 9 feet 
in length, of proportionate solidity, and cemented with an excellent mortar." 
His measurements of the side walls and front, evidently refer to the outer en¬ 
closure, and not to the temple itself. They are somewhat in excess of those given 
by Mr. Fergusson, but this discrepancy may be accounted for by Mr. Vigne 
having perhaps measured the outside of the walls, while Mr. Fergusson par¬ 
ticularly mentions that his figures relate to the interior of tho enclosure. But 
however this may be, the Brobdingnagian proportions of Mirza Haidar’s account 
have to be considerably pared down in every instance, ps is usually the case with 
statements made iu figures by Asiatics. The chief interest that his description 
possesses is, that it is one of the oldest notices of the Kashmir mins that have 
come down to us—perhaps the oldest from the pen of any Musulman, or foreign, 
writer. 

As regards the question of the roof, if our author’s account were utherwiso 
exact, his particular mention of the existence of a dome would be intportant; but 
judging from the inaccuracy of his other statements, this one can scarcely deserve 
much consideration. (See Fergusson’s Hitt, of Indian and Eaatem Architeeture, 
1876, pp. 279 teqq .; Vigne’s Traveh in Kathmir, i., pp. 885-6; also Moorcroft, ii., 
pp. 2^ (leqq.; and an interesting paper by Mr. W. Simpson, in the Jpttmalqf tAc 
iiMt. of Brit. ArehiteeU for May, 1862.) 


* Other authorities differ somewhat as to this date. (See Stokvis, I., p. 239.) 
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remains dry throughout the year, except during the season of 
Taurus, when water issues from it.^ Two or three times a day it 
gushes out [with such force] that the tank is filled, and enough 
water flows down the side of the hill to drive one or oven 
two mills. After this it snhsides, so that no water remains 
except in the hole. When the season of Taurus is passed, it again 
becomes dry for a whole year. Though endeavours have been 
made to stop it up with lime and mortar, yet when the season has 
come, all this has been washed away, and it has never been 
found possible to stop its flow. 

Further, in Nagdin, a notable town of Kashmir,''^ there is a tree 
which is so high that if an arrow be shot at the top, it will 
probably not reach it. If anyone takes hold of one of the twigs and 
shakes it, the whole of this enormous tree is put in motion. 

Again, Div Sar,^ which is one of the most important districts of 
Kashmir, contains a spring twenty gaz square. On the sides of it 
are pleasant shady trees and soft herbage. One boils some rice, 
puts it in a buttle, closes up the mouth [of the bottle] tightly, 
and having written a name on it, throws it into the spring and 
then sits down [to wait]. Sometimes the bottle remains there 
flve years; on other occasions it comes up again the same day: the 
time is uncertain. If, when it reappears, the rice is found to be 
warm, the circumstance is regarded as a good omen. Sometimes 
the rice has undergone a change, or earth and sand may have got 
inside it. The more [substances] that find their way into it, the 
more unfavourable is the omen considered. 

Moreover, there is in Kashmir a lake called Ulnr, the circum¬ 
ference of which is seven farsdkhs. In the middle of this lake 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, one of the Saltans of Kashmir, erected a 
l)alaco. First of all he emptied a quantity of stones into the lake, 
[at this spot] and on these constructed a foundation £or floor] of 
closely-fitting stones, measuring two hundred square gaz in extent, 

' The spring of Vimag is one of the most famona in Kashmir, nnd ia made 
much of by the Ilindua. It is reputed to be the source of the Jhilam, but the 
real sources are in the hills at some distance to the south and east of Yimag. 
We read in luce’s Kashmir Handbook : “ The water of the spring, which is very 
cold and of a deep bluish-greeu colour, is received into an octagonal stone basin, 
about 111 feet wide, 50 feet deep in the centre, and 10 feet deep at the sides, and 
filled with sacred fish ; after flowing through the garden in stone-lined canals, it 
shortly joins the Saudiaban. Around the basin is an old building consisting of 
twenty-four arched alcoves, which were faced with large and elaborately carved 
stones, many of which still remain. . . . ’ The stone basin, the canals and other 
constructions are of a later date than Miiza Haidar: they are ascribed to the 
Emperor Jahangir, whose favourite resort was Yirn&g. 

* Now a meie village. It lies one short march south of Srinagar. 

* The name of Div tkir, or Deo Sar, does not appear to be in use nowadays. It 

was the district, however, of which Kolag&m was the chief town or village, and 
Kolsgsm, or Kulgutn, stands to the left of the upper Jhilam—^to the south¬ 
west of Islamabad, Moorcroft, ii., p. 113; also the map in Cunningham’s 

Ladak.) 
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and ten gat in height. Hereupon he built a charming palace 
and planted pleasant groves of trees, so that there can be but few 
more agreeable places in the world.' Finally, this same Sultan 
Zain-ul-Abidin built himself a palace in the town, which in the 
dialect of Kashmir is called Kajdiin. It has twelve stories, some 
of which contain fifty rooms, halls, and corridors. The whole of 
this lofty siructuro is built of wood.'-* 

[Among] the vast kiosks of the world arc:—in Tabriz, the Hasht 
Bihisht Kiosk of Sultiin Yakub; in Herat the Bagh-i-Khiin, the 
B&gh-i-Safid, and the Bagh-i-Shahr; and in Samarkand the Kuk 

* The ITIar, or Wular lake—the largest sheet of water in Kashmir. The author 
tuually exaggerates measurements, but in giving 28 miles as the circumferenoe 
of the Wular, he has somewhat understated the mot. It is about 12 miles by 10, 
but varies according to season. As regards palace on the island of Lanha^ 
its rains are to be found still, and have otten been explored by travellers since the 
clays of Mirza Haidar. The island is near the entrwoe of the river Jhilam into 
the lake, and measures some 95 yards by 75. The French traveller, Bernier, 
visited l^nka in 1665, and speaks of the palace as “ an hermitage . . . which it 
is pretended floats miraculously upon the water ’’; though he also explains that, 
according to tradition, “ one of the ancient kings of Kachemire, out of mere i'ancy 
built it upon a number of thick beams fastened together.” In 1821 Mr. Moorcroft 
landed on the island and fonnd two ruined buildings: one of stone at its eastern 
extremity, around which were strewed several massive polygonal columns; the other 
merely an oblong house, with pitched roof and plastered walls, bearing frag* 
meuts of blue enamel. Tho first of these he regarded as of undoubted Hindu 
construction, but he makes no mention of the origin of the other. The founda¬ 
tions of both, however, according to his native informants, had been made up of 
the stones derived from the ancient Hindu temples in other parts of Kashmir, 
which had been destroyed by the Musulmana. If this is the case it is possible 
that in oonstruoting the mosque or palace itself, slabs, columns, etc., from tho 
ancient temples may have been used; and this may have led Mr. Memreroft to 
believe the ruin to be of Hindu origin, although he records having seen an 
inscription relating that the boilding iiad been erected by Sultan Zaiu-ul-Abidin, 
who reigned about 827 to 874 a.u. ^1424 to 1469 a.d). There are many traditions 
connected with this island and its ruins, but all seem to point* to an artificial 
foundation for the buildings that were erected there. In all probability there 
was a shoal rather than an island; or perhaps a shoal that appeared ns - an 
island above the surface of the lake, only during the low-water season. If this 
be the case, the* spot would, no doubt, have been soft and muddy, and. the founda¬ 
tion for any palace or temple put up there, would have had to be laid. However 
this may be, Mirza Haidar rightly ascribes tho building to Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
whose reign dates only about a hundred years previous to his own time. In 1874 
Mr. A. Constable (Bernier’s editor) saw there, like Mr. Moorcroft, a slab of black 
slate bearing a Persian inscription, dated 1443-4, which had been carved to com¬ 
memorate the erection of the edifice by that Sultan—Bernier’s “aucleut king of 
Kachemire.” The inscription is, I believe^ still preserved. 

The name of Lanka would seem to be of pre-Mnsulhian origin, though Moor¬ 
croft beard that Zain-ul-Abidin had so named the place in ridicule of Hindu 
traditions. Lanka, or LanJea-dipa, is tho ancient Hindu* and Pali name for the 
island of Ceylon, and it is not improbable that this small island in the 
Wular, may have been named after the greater one, long before the days of the 
Musulman kings of Kashmir. 

It may be remarked that it is with reference to this spot, that Moorcroft shows 
his acquaintance with our author. He writes: “ Tlie celebrated Mirza Haidar 
extols Lanka as a delightflil spot for a party of pleasure ”—but nothing more t 
(Constable’s Bernier, pp. 416-17; Moorcroft, ii., pp. 223-5.) 

* There appears to oe no trace left of a i«lace bearing the name of Bdjddn, 
That the building should have disappeared if not surprising, since it is reported 
to have been constructed of wood. 
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6 ar6i, the Ak Sar4i, the B&gh-i-Dilkush&i, and the B&gh-i-Bnldi. 
Though [the Bdjd&n] is more lofty and oontains more rooms than 
aU these, yet it has not their elegance and style. It is, neverthe¬ 
less, a more wonderful structure. 

In the Zafar-Ndma, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi has stated a few 
taots with regard to Kashmir, but he is not quite consistent with 
reality. He had never been there himself, but derived his 
information from travellers, who had not a proper regard for 
accuracy; hence his statements are not always exact. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

EXTBACT FROM THE “ ZAFAR-nAmA.” 

Though Kashmir is one of the most famous spots in the world, yet 
on account of its secluded position, it is seldom visited by any but 
those who make it the express object of a journey. I hero give 
such details as I have been able to verify; having derived them 
from trustworthy sources and also from the natives. I have taken 
its position, size, and extent from geographical works,^ 

Kashmir lies near the middle of the fourth climate, for the beginning of 
the fourth climate is where the latitude is 33® 64', and the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° from the equator. Its longitude from the Jaz4ir-i-SadA * is 
105°. This country runs longitudinally, and is enclosed by mountains on every 
side; the southern range [lies] in the direction of Dahli [Delhi]; the northern 
[looks] towards Badakhshdn and KhorasAn; the west towards the county 
inhabited by the Ug'hani [Afghans] tribes; its eastern side terminates in the 
outlying districts of Tibet. The extent of its level plains from the eastern 
limits to the western, is about 40 faradkhs, and from south to qorth 
20/ars(Uih». In the heart of the levd plain lying within this mountainous 
district, arc 1000 inhabited villages, abounding in wholesome streams and 
vegetation. It is popularly believed that in the whole of the province-—plains 
and mountains together—are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly 
inhabited, and thb soil is cultivated. The climate is very salubrious, while the 
beauty of the women of the country is proverbial. [Verses.] . . . 

In the mountains and plains are to be found many kinds of fruit-trees, and 
the fruits are especially good and wholesome. But, since the temperature 
inclines to be cold and the snow falls in great abundance, those fruits which 

1 The remainder of the chapter is from the Zafar-Ndma. 

* The Arabic name for the Inndse FortwnaUi, which me ancient geugraphehi-* 
Arabs as well as Greeks—took for their prime meridian, subs^nent to me date 
of Ptolemy. The latitude given here, it may be observed, is remarkably ooneot, 
for Srinagar stands in 34° 7 north lat. 
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requirb much warmth^ auoh as dates; oranges aD4 kmons, do not ripen there \ 
these are imported from the ndghbouring warm regions. 

In the middle of the valley there is a town called Srinagar, whidi stretolies 
eastward and westward for a faradkh in either direction. This is the 
residence of the governor of the country. Like at Baghdad, there flows 
through the middle of it a great river, which is even larger than the Tigris. 
The wonderful thing is that this mighty river comes from one springy which 
rises within the limits of the country, and is called the spring of Tir [Vimigl. 
The people of the place have constructed across this river about thirty bridges 
of boats bound together by chains, through which they can open a way. 
Seven of these bridges are in the town of Srinagar, which is the capital of 
the province and the seat of the governors. After the river has pas^ the 
limits of Kashmir, it takes in one place the name of Dandina, in another 
that of Jumla;^ it flows through the upper portion of Mult&n and joins the 
river Siy&b. The united streams empty themselves into the Sind near the 
[town of] Ucha, and the whole river thenceforth takes the name of Sind, 
which discharges itself into the sea of Oman at the extremity of the land of 
Tatta.® 

' The two names, it will be remarked, are not Mirza Haidar's, but those of the 
author of the Zafar~Ndma. Whether either, or both, are correctly given, or 
whether they are misrenderings copied from one history into another, It is not 
easy to conjecture, but my impression is that the Jumla of the text is a cor* 
ruptiou of Jamd. Though IM&za Haidar professes to quote the Ztrfar-Ndma, 
these* passages by no means accord dosely with the extracts on the same subject 
translated in Elliot’s Hi»t. of India. They correspond for better with a part of 
the description of Kashmir contained in Abu T&lib Hasaini’s Persian version 
of the Mmfazdlri-Timuri, also reproduced in English bv Elliot. It would npt 
be unlikely that Mirza i^idar, Assessed as he was of local knovvledge, should 
amend the .Zq/ar-^dma while copying it, but whether Sharaf-ud-Din copied from 
the original Tuxki of the Mvifoudt (if there was one), or whether Abu T&lib 
(whose translation dates from 1620) copied from Sharaf-ud'Din, is ^ no means 
clear. The two accounts are, however, one and the same, small differences not* 
withstanding. The two names now in question for the Jhilam, are precisely the 
same in' both, and Mirza Haidar has made no amendment in tnis instance. 
Danddna is mentioned, as far as I have been able to asoertain, nowhere else than 
in these passages of the Zajar-Ndma and the Mul/azdt; but Jamd (perhaps 
Jaanad) occurs ooustanUy in tbe latter work as the name of the Jhilam, not only 
in the neightourhood of Kashmir, but throughout its course. The hirtorian of 
Timur’s campaigns seems to have deemed it the common name for the river. 
The Tdrihh-i-E^z Abru, a work which dates from about the same period as the 
other two (the met half of the fifteenth century) desoribea the whole length of 
the Jhilam, from its source in Kashmir to its confluence with the Indus, under 
the im-mA of Jamd; while the MaUa* us Sa'dain (dating from about tlie middle 
of the fifteenth century) likewise speaks of the Jhilam St the Jamd. Somewhat 
less t.hft.Ti a century later, however, we find Baber calling it the Behat—a name 
which has remained in use down to our own time^ apd is a form of the ancient 
Bidaata or Ftdasto. Thus, at whatever period Jamd or Jamad may have first 
Oome into use, it seems to have been forgotten by Mnsulman writers since tbe 
fifteenth century. (Bee Elliot for Zafar-Ndtaa, iii., p. 521; for MuEazdt-i- 
Titnurit iiL, pp. 410-88; for Tdrikh^^BUfiz Abru, iv., p. 4; and for Mafia* at 
Sd’datn, iv., p. 94; Baber, p. 294; also Ifsjor Baverty, J. A. 8. B., 1x1., 1898, 
pt L, pp. 290-1.) Siy^ is evidently OMndJ/, badly copied. 

* The Uoh, all uded to here, is no doubt the old town of tbidi name, situated near 
the left of tbe Paqjnad just bdow the Sutlej confluence. In the time of 
Timur and Akbar,** says Gtouetal Cunningham, ** the junction of the.Chenab and 
Indua took place opponte Utdih, 60 miles above the present oonfluence at Mithau* 
kot. . . . But early in tbe present century the Indus gradually cliauged its 
course, and leaving we old ohi^elat20 nulesabove &<M,contiauMitscouxM to 
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This country [Kashmir'] is protected naturally by its mountains on every 
side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble of fortifying themselves, 
are safe from the attacks of enemies. Nor have they anything to fear from 
the revolutions worked by time, or by the rain or the wind. 

There are three principal highways into Kashmir. The one leading to 
Khor&sdn is such a difficult route, that it is impossible for beasts of burden 
with loads to be driven along it; so the inhabitants, who arc accustomed to 
such work, carry the loads upon their own shoulders for several days, until they 
reach a spot where it is possible to load a horse. The road to India offers the 
same difficulty. The route which leads to Tibet is easier than these two, 
but during several days one finds nothing but poisonous herbs, which make the 
transit inconvenient for travellers on horseback, since the horses perish.^ 


CHAPTEB C. 

THE OONVEBSION OF EASHUIR TO ISLAM, AND A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE MUSULMAN SULTANS OF KASHMIR. 

The conversion of Kashmir is a comparatively recent event. The 
people were all Hindus and professed the faith of Brahma. A 
certain Sultan Shams-nd-Din came thither disguised as a kalandar. 
At that time there was a governor in every district of Kashmir. 
There was also a queen, into whose service Sultdn Shams-nd-Din 
entered. After a short time the queen desired to marry Sultan Sbams- 
nd-Din ; and not long after this event, his power became absolute 
throughout Kashmir. He was succeeded by his son Ala-ud-Din, who 
was in turn succeeded by his son Kutb-ud-Din, during whose reign 
Amir Kabir Ali the Second, called Sayyid Ali Hamadani,*-* appeared 

the Bouth-south-west, until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot." At the 
time of Mirza Haidar, then, f/ch must liave been near the confluence of the 
greater rivers, and was, for this reason perhaps, a city of some importance. The 
name of UeA or Uohoha is common in Northern India; and one place so called, is 
to be found a sliort distance west of the junction of the Jhilam with the Chiuab; 
while a third lies some .'^9 miles north of Jacobabod. (See Cunningham, Ancienf. 
Oem-i pp. 220-21 and 242 • 

Tatta^ standing near the apex of the delta of the Indus, though a town of not 
much importance now, is a place of great antiquity, and at tiie period of tlie 
earlier Moghuls, seems to have given its name to tho whole of Lower Sind. (Bee 
for a complete account of Tatta, Cunningham, pp. 288 aeq.) 

’ Tha^Za/ar-Adma contains this passage about the polfconoos herbs on tho road 
from Kibhmir to Lodak. Whoever originally wrote it, had remarkably oocurato 
local information, and the statement holds gc^ to the present day. Round about 
the spot called Biltsl, at the western foot of the Zoji pass, there are poisonous 
wee^ among the grass, which freqaenily prove fatal to horses if turned out to 
graze. Nowhere else in these regions (as far as 1 am aware) do similar poisonous 
.^herbs occur. 

* This Sayyid All HamodAni was a refugee from HamndAn in Persia, whence 
he and those of bis order are said to have been expelled by Timur, about tho 
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there. Kutb-ud-Din died in less than forty days,^ and was sno- 
oeeded by his son Sult4n Iskandar, who established the Musnlman 
faith and destroyed all the idol-temples. His son Sultan Zain-ul- 
Abidin succeeded him, and reigned for fifty years.'-* He devoted 


{ 'ear 1380.^ Mr. Boalc records that seven hundred Bayyids accompanied their 
eader in his flight to Kashmir in that year, whilo this large party was afterwards 
followed hj another, of three hundred of the order, in the train of Snyyid Ali’s 
son, Mir Muhammad. It is to these immigrations of Persian Sayyids, during 
the reign of Kutub>ud-Din, that the conversion of Koslimir to Islam is usually 
attributed. Sayyid Ali died in Fakhli about tho year 1386, and tlie son seems 
to have left the country only some six years later. The name by which the 
father is usually known in Kashmir is “ Bayyid Hamadaui,” and he may be 
i-c^rded as a sort of patron saint of tho Musulman section of tlie population. 
His descendants—or persons claiming this distinction—still exist, I believe, in 
Brinagar, while tho mosque of Bh£h-i>Hamadan is perhaps the most revcrencecl 
of any in tho town. A recent writer in tho Times tells us that the original 
Soyyid’s “place of retreat and devotion” is still shown in th,e gloomy interior of 
the building, “ where but little light breaks upon the pillars and ceiling and 
walls of stained deodar.” The architecture he describes as peculiar to Kashmiri 
mosques, for neither cupola nor minaret exists, “but only a sloping four-sided 
roof, surmounted by a conical wooden steeple . . . from time to time tho mosque 
of Shah-i-Hamadan is burned down, but is re-crectod with faithful attention to 
the original model.” (See Beale’s Orient. Biog. Diet., p. 238, and the Times, 
7th November, 1894). 

’ This would appear to mean that the length of Kutub-ud-Din s reign was less 
than forty days, but a possible reading may be that he died less than forty days 
after tho arrival, in Kashmir, of Sayyid Ali Hamadani. The dates for Kutub- 
ud-Din’s reign are uncertain, but they usually indicate for it a length of about 
fifteen years. (See tho next note.) 

* It would have been interesting and satisfactory lo bo able to accept Mil za 
Haidar as an original authority on the history of the kings of the country he 
ruled over so long; but his data are so entirely at variance with two of the best 
historians of India—Firishla and Abul Fazl—that it is impossible to place his 
brief remarks in the scale against their detailed accounts, and carefully elaborated 
tables, Firishta and Abul Fazl by no means agree in the dates they assign to 
tho various Saltans, or in the length of their reigns; and even the different 
editions of Firishta vary to some extent among, themselves. Mr. C. J. Bodgers 
has published a careful simimary, from collated copies of Firishta, of tho 
history of Kasiiinir, and has shown how uncertain some of the dates are; also 
how tho coins in many cases give difieicnt results to the historical tables. It is 
possible, as he seems to think, that Firishta is a better authority than Abul 
Fazl; but as this note makes no pretension to investigate discrepancies, or to 
give a history of tho Musulman kings of Kashmir, I have only compiled a rough 
•table, from Mr. Rodgers’ translation, of those kings whose names a little more 
than cover the period which Mirza Haidar briefly touches on. Where the 
sign ? precedes a date, it means that I have merely titken an average figure 
among those Mr. Rodgers has found authority for, or one that appears to bo 
preferable to the others:— , 

A.H. A.I>. 


1. Shah Mir, or Sharas-ud-Din 

2. Jamshid. 

3. Ala-ud-Din ..... 
•t. Sliahdb-ud-Din.... 

5. Kutub-ud-Din .... 

6. Sikandar. 

7. Ali Shir. 

8. Zain-ul-Abidin .... 

9. Haidar Shah .... 

10. Hasan Shah. 


began to reign ? 743 = 1342 
746 = 1345 
748 = 1847 
761 = 1360 
781 = 1879 
"f 796 = 1304 
819 = 1416 
? 827 = 1424 
? 874 = 1469 
? 891 =: 1486 


ft 

ff 
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99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


After Hasan Shah there was much dissension, and those who followed him- 
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himself to emhelliBhing Kashmir with buildings, and in order to 
humour all the nations of the world, he paid attention neither to 
Infidelity nor Islam. It was in his reign that Kashtnir * became a 
city, which it has romainod to this day. 

In Kashmir one meets with all those arts and crafts which are, 
in most cities, uncommon, such as stone*polishmg, stone-cutting, 
l)otfle-making, window*outting [tahdan-turashly gold-beating, etc. 
In the whole of ]Muvaru-un-Nahr, except in Samarkand and 
Bokhilrd, these are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir 
they are even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin. 
After him, the power of the Sultdns of Kashmir began to decline, 
and the Amirs became so strong that the SultAns ruled in name 
only; insomuch that outward respect was no longer paid them. 
Those helpless Sultans, therefore, in order to secure their own 
safety, had to flee the country and endure much adversity. 

To Sultan Kazak, who is to-day my companion, I have shown 
far more respect than the former administrators of the kingdom 
ever showed [their contemporary Sultdns]. Since [the reign of] 
Zain-ul-Abidin a few of his offspring have borne the title of 
‘ king,’ but of authority they have had none. 


CHAPTER Cl. 

ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF KASHMIR. 

The people were [formerly] all Hanifi, but in the reign of Path 
Shih, the father of this Sultdn Nddir,’^ a man of the name of 


Muhammad, Fatli Shah, Ibrahim, Ismail, and N&zuk—came to the throne and 
'went down, time after time, until the date of Mirza Haidar’s invasion of the 
oountry in 948 f = 1541). N£zuk was the nominal Sultan during the Mirza's 
regency—till 958 ( = 1551). The date of the first of these Masulmin kings, 
Shams-ud-Din, is especially uncertain, for Mr. Rodgers appears to think that 
747 is as likely a one as 743. In that cose the whole of the above table would 
be inexact as each date is usually based on the one that precedes it. This 
Bhams-ud-lliii, under the name Of Shah Mirza, or Shah Mir, had been minister 
to the last Rajah of the preoedmg Hindu dynasty, Sinba Deva by name, a^d of 
his successors, and had served in that capacitv for somewhere about &irty years, 
before he made himself king and marriea Sinha Deva’s widow. 

Abul Fazl’s complete table of this Musulm&n line of rulen will be found in 
vol. ii. (Colonel Jarrett’s) of the Ain-i-Ahhariy pp. 379-80. Briggs’ Firi$hta, 
vol. iv., pp. 444 to .'H)3, also contains their history, together with a genealogical 
tree. (^, for Mr. Rodgers’ translation, J. A. 8. B., 1885, pt. i., pp. 98 teq.) 

1 Meaning, here, the town of Srinagar, usually called “Kashmir.^’ 

* By NdatTy the author probably means the same Sultan that he has just 
styled NdMok. Mr. Rodgers shows that on the coins of Eadunir the name 
pip^lly oocnrs as Nddivy though in histories it is more often met with in the 
form of Kdsok. (Rodgers loo. cit.) 
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Shams came from T&lish in who gave himself ont as a 

NurbakhshL He introdnoed a corrupt foi-m of religion, giving it 
the name of Nurhakhshi ’ and praotised many horesioH. Ho wrote 
a book for these cowardly people called FiJeh-i-Ahwat, which does 
not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, whether Sunni or 
Shia. [These sectaries] revile the companions of the Prophet and 
Aisha, as do the Shias, but contrary to the teaching of these latter, 
they look upon Amir Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bakhshi as the Lord 
of the Age and the promised Mahdi. 

They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
the Shias believe, but regard all these as [appertaining to] Stinnis. 
[Shams] introduced many impious practices and infidel beliefs, 
and gave his heretical sect the name of* Nurhakhshi.’ I have seen 
many of the Nurhakhshi elders in BadakhshAn and elsewhere. I 
discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the Prophet 
and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons of this Amir Sayyid 
Muhammad Nurhakhshi showed me his tract. In it was written : 
“ Sultans, Amirs and fools [or the ignorant] maintain that worldly 
power cannot bo combined with purity and piety. But this is 
absolutely false, for the great prophets and apostles, in spite of 
their missions, have exercised sovereignty, and have likewise 
striven diligently after those other matters [«.s., purity and 
piety], as for example Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon and our 
Prophet.” 

Now this is opposed to the belief of the Nurhakhshi of Kashmir, 
and is in accordance with that of the Sunnis. That book, the 
Fikh-t-Ahuoat, which is celebrated in Kashmir, I sent, complete, to 
the UlamA of HindustAn, who repudiated it and wrote on the 
back of it a decree [fattod] of remonstrance as follows: ** In the 
name of God the Merciful. Oh I God, show unto us the truth in 
its reality, and the false, wherein it is void ; also show us things 
as they are. After perusing this book and weighing its contents, 
it seemed clear [to us] that the author of it was of a false sect, 
who had gone against the Book and the Sunna, and did not belong 
to any denomination of the people of Truth.* His pretension is 
that God hath commanded him to do away with all differences 
among the people; (Firstly) in the developments and ordinances of 
the Holy Law, and to make them as they were in his time, with 
neither increase nor diminution; and (Secondly) in the funda¬ 
mental principles among all the peoples of the earth. [In this] 
he is certainly lying, and inclined to heresy and schism. It is the 
duty of such as have the power, to obliterate such a book, and a 
religious necessity for them to stamp out and extirpate this sect; 

* Tdliiih appears to have been a nune that was applied to the provinoe of GiUn, 
though prop^y epeaMog, it waa only that of a tribe which inhabited a part of 
GU&d. (Sw Sddik hpaMiU^ p. 15.) 
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to proliibit persons from following it and acting according to its 
dogmas. If they persist in their belief and abandon not their 
false creed, it is necessary fur the security of Musulmans, from 
their evil example, to repulse them with chastisement and [even] 
death. If they repent and abandon the sect, they must be com¬ 
manded to follow the teaching of Abu Hanifa.” 

At the present time in Kashmir, the Sufis have legitimatised so 
many heresies, that they know nothing of what is lawful or 
unlawful. They consider that piety and purity consist in night¬ 
watching and abstinence in food; yet they take and eat whatever 
they find, without ever considering what is forbidden or what is 
lawful. They give way to their lusts and desires in a manner 
not consistent with the law. They are for ever interpreting 
dreams, displaying miracles, and obtaining from the unseen, 
information regarding either the future or the past. They 
prostrate themselves before one another and, together with such 
disgraceful acts, observe the forty [days of retirement]. They 
blame and detest science and men of learning; consider the Holy 
Law second in importance to the True ‘ Way,’ and that in con¬ 
sequence the people of the ‘ Way ’ have nothing to do with the 
Holy Law. In short, nowhere else is such a band of heretics to 
be found. May the Most High God defend all the people of Islam 
from such misfortunes and calamities as this, and turn them all 
into the true path of righteousness. 

Thanks be to God that, at the present time, no one in Kashmir 
dares openly i)rofe8s this faith; bui. all deny it, and give them¬ 
selves out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards 
them, and know that if any one of the sect appears, he will not 
escape the punishment of death. I hope and trust that through the 
intervention of God and by my own elForts, the land will gradually 
be entirely delivered of this misfortune, and that all will become, 
as they now profess to bo, Musulmans from the bottom of their 
hearts. Amen ! Oh Lord of the two worlds ! 

There was also a sect of infidels who were Sun-worshippers, 
called Shaminiisi. Their creed is as follows: “ The phenomenon 
of luminosity of the sun is duo to the purity of our faith ; and our 
being is derived, from the sun’s luminosity.' If we defile the 
purity of our creed the sun would no longer have any existence, 
and if the sun withdraw its bounty from us, we should no longer 
have any being. We are dependent on it for our existence, and it 
on us. "Without us it has no existence, without it we have none. 
As long as the sun is visible, our actions are visible to it, and 
nothing but uprightness is lawful. When night falls, it does not 
see us or know us.” Since the sun is not aware of what passes in 
the night, they cannot be called to account for what they do in 
the night season. This sect used to be called Sbammasi. 
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When this Mir Shams appeared in Kashmir and corrupted its 
people, ho bore the title of Shams-ud-Bin [Sun of the Faith]. All 
titles descend from heaven, and the real one must have been 
Shamm&s-ud-Din. It has been misunderstood by the Kashmiris, 
or else they called him Shams-ud-Bin by way of reproach. For 
this reason they called him Mir Shams. 


CHAPTER CII. 

RETURN TO THE MAIN NARRATIVE. 

Before entering upon the description of Kashmir, I had brought 
the thread of my story down to the point where, after passing the 
defile of Ldr without difficulty, we entered the city. The army of 
Kashmir was dispersed, and the townspeople, forsaking their city 
and homes, fled towards the hills and glens, leaving their property 
in their dwellings. I took up my quarters in the Rajdan, which 
has been mentioned, and entrenched my men within its walls. 
During many days no trace of any one was visible. For twenty- 
four days we remained there, by which time the horses and cattle 
had quite recovered their strength. The army of Kashmir was 
stationed in the middle of some swamps [2dt] at about two 
farsdkhs to the south of the city, where they could be seen. Wise 
men wore of opinion that we ou^ht not to remain within the city, 
but thought that we should march out and watch for an oppor¬ 
tunity to give them battle. For, though the enemy were far 
stronger than we, both in arms and numbers, wo might yet defeat 
them by strategy. [Couplet] .... So, sallying forth from the 
city, we passed, in line, in sight of the enemy, and went and 
encamped at a place called Baklata ^ on the east side of Kashmir. 

In a word, from that date of Jamad II. till Shaban—that is to 
say, from the end of autumn till the spring^—Ave avoided the army 
of Kashmir, who on this account became elated, and grew so bold 
that, at first, every time wo marched on, they halted for some days, 
finding some strong position from which to oppose us. In the 
first place they would fortify the position secretly, by every 
means in their power, and then, advancing in the night, would 
take up a defensive station in the place [where they halted]. At 

‘ Or BaMdna, or NaJdAm. etc. It is not traceable on oxistinc maps. By the 
“ east side of Kashmir,” the nuthor probably means “ to the caslwanl of 
Brinagar." 
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length they became so [confident] that they would follow after us 
on the same day that we made a move, without taking any 
precautions. Finally, in a village called Bagh Navin,^ after they 
had advanced fearlessly and had hastened over some level ground, 
having drawn up my men, 1 turned and faced them. It would be 
tedious to enter here into details, but, to be brief, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the wind of victory began to blow and the enemy were 
scattered and discomfited . . . . ^ The chief Malik of Kashmir, 
Malik Ali, together with several other eminent Maliks who were 
generals and commanders, perished.^ Those who escaped the sword, 
lied to the tops of the mountains. Many were wounded, while 
such as remained unhurt had their hearts broken in two from fear. 
That night they resolved on flight, lest on the morrow it should 
bo impossible. Their generals were alarmed aud stupefied. 

By the ordering of Providence, the following noteworthy 
incident occun-ed to me : 1 discovered the devilry and base nature 
of Mirza Ali Taghai, who for devilish designs is more famous than 
Satan himself. [Couplet] .... In short, Mirza Ali Taghdi came 
to me and offered his advice, saying: “ If our army had fled, it 
would have been utterly broken. When the [enemy] reach the 
hills, it is clear that they will there take up a strong position, aud 
it will not be prudent for us to advance into the hills to attack them. 
It is foolish to risk a disgrace. The way to destroy the enemy at 
this juncture, is for us to descend with all speed to the lowlands of 
Kashmir, and attack their families; it will then be impossible that 
they should remain where they are; they will perforce come down 
to defend their families. Those that have their households with 
them in the hills will not want to descend, while those whose 
families are on the lowlands, will make for the hill-tops. A certain 
number will remain where they are. Being once separated in this 
manner, they will find no possibility of reuniting, and no further 
lighting will be necessary.” 

I allowed myself to bo deceived by these devilish promptings 
and lying suggestions, and decided that on the following morning 
we should descend "v^ith all haste. [Couplet] .... At dawn [next 
day] wo started on the downw^ard road. IVIir Jh'iim Ali came to 
me and said with much severity: “ What hittoyness have wo 
swallowed that matters should have come to this pass ? Now that 
wc have scattered the enemy and have driven him into these hills, 
you would leave him ? Where are y'ou going ? ” I then hesitated 
aud halted, when Mirza Ali Taghai, who had marched forward, 
came back and asked why I had stopped. Mir Bairn Ali then 

' The variants might be Banin, Bam, etc. It does not appear on modern 
maps. 

* Two lines of rhetoric aud a couplet omitted.—^R. 

’ This sentence is somewhat abridged —R. 
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repeated to him what he had said to me. Mirza Ali Teghii, 
tumiag towards me his double-faced countenance, said: “It is 
childish to alter one’s deoisions; 1 maintain my opinion still ” 
[Couplet] .... But I, setting aside the wise counsel of the 
provident Mir D&im Ali, followed the evil advice of that worthless 
wretch . . . 

In short, we set out and came to the district of N&gdm. MirzA 
Ali Taghai went in advance. At the second stage we learnt that 
lower down there was no road, or if there were one, it was not 
suitable for the passage of an army. Chased from one place, 
and stopping in another, we finally halted at a spot called Jarura. 
The army of Kashmir, overjoyed with this inarch of ours, began 
again to collect their scattered forces from all sides, and descending 
from the hills, stationed themselves in a strong position, round 
which they threw a stockade [»MkK]. [Couplet] .... This 
happened on the 4th of Shaban, 939. (An ingenious person found 
the date in Buz-i-chahdrum az mah-i-Shahdn). When Shab4n was 
over and the season of Taurus had come to an end, the snows of 
mid-winter (that is, the season of Capricorn) were melted from 
the passes by the heat of the summer sun. 

Mirza Ali Taghai, continuing his intrigues, began to point out, 
and enlarge upon, the enormous difficulties which the conquest of 
Kashmir would involve. He thus turned the hearts of the whole 
army from a desire to conquer Kashmir. The only exception was 
Mir Ddim Ali, upon whom these base reasonings had no effect. 
All the leaders of the army of the Moghuls ... * who had been 
scattered about, and were now re-united, came to Mir Daim Ali, 
and with one mind and one accord said, amid much noise and com¬ 
motion : “ Tell a certain person ” (by which they meant me) “ that 
we are Moghuls, and we have been continually occupied with the 
affairs of Moghulistan. The natural solace and joy of the Moghul 
Ulus is the desert, in which there is no cultivation [dhad&nt]. The 
screeching of the owl in the wilderness is sweeter, to our ear, than 
the song of the nightingale in the grove. We have never made a 
cultivated land our home. Our companions have been the ravenous 
beasts of the mountains, and our associates the wild boars of the 
desert. Our favourite haunts and our most agreeable dwellings 
have been the caves in the mountain tops ; our clothing the skins 
of dogs and wild animals, our food the fiesh of birds and wild 
beasts. How can men of our race associate with this besotted band 
of infidels of Kashmir, which is the garden of Aram—nay more, a 
specimen of Paradise ? It has been said : The idolaters shall not 
enter Paradise. Moreover, from Kashmir to Kashghar is a long 

' A quatrain and a play on words are omitted heie.—K. 

* The passage left ont here is, bollra jamhur-i-zardil-i-ehaghnldn, 1 can make 
nothing of it.—R. 
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journey, and not only is the distance great, but the difficulties of 
the road are well nigh insurmountable. There are [to be con¬ 
sidered] our families, our baggage, and our flocks and herds. 
Without flocks we must despair of our lives: separated from our 
herds we shall have to give up existence, and resign ourselves to 
death. Therefore, it is better that having ruined the army of 
Kashmir, we should return to the Khdn. If the Khdn kills us, our 
bodies will at least be buried by our own people. If he does not 
kill us, we will certainly never again draw our bridles towards any 
other place than Moghulistdn.” [Couplet] .... 

Mir Daim Ali came to me and reported what had been said. I 
was astounded at the men’s behaviour. [Verse] ... It is related 
that a certain sweeper [kannds'} was passing a perfumer’s shop, and 
when the scent got into his head, he fainted away. A doctor, who 
happened to be present, cried : “ Apply some filth to his nose; ” 

and the man immediately came to his senses. [Two couplets]. 

Finally, I said to Mir Ddim Ali; “ pf I make an attempt to com¬ 
plete the conquest of Kashmir], these cowardly men will be eager 
to do something to shatter the foundations of sovereignty.” Mir 
Pdim Ali replied: “ On our departure, the Khan told us that Mirza 
Ali Taghdi, in all affairs of the State, considered in the first place, 
his own advantage, and generally neglected the rest. By this rule 
ho abides, so that in considering his own personal gain, he entirely 
ignores the necessities of the State. 

“ Let us put the Khan’s proposal into practice, so that henceforth 
no one will dare to show signs of insolence or insubordination; 
])erfcct concord will ensue, and thus the kingdom of Kashmir, 
which has never yet been subdued by a Moghul Khakan, will fall 
into your hands. You will earn a great name for all time, and the 
gratitude of the race of Moghul Khdns. For this country has 
never been conquered by any one [of them].” 

To this I replied ; “ It is now ten years since the affairs of tho 
Khan’s army have been placed under my direction, and suitable 
Amirs have always been associated with me. I thank God that 
hitherto all has gone well with me, and that nothing has ever 
occurred to cause the finger of reproach or blame to be pointed at 
mo. If this [execution] should take place, all the blame will be laid 
at my door, and alh these Amirs, whose minds are full of devilish 
promptings, will be convinced that he [Mirza Ali Taghdi] was sent 
with the aiTuy in order that I might carry out tho orders of the 
king of death. lie would doubtless make every effort to save his 

. ' lu Uiifl place there follows a passage of which I have been able to i nalta but 
little sense. The substance seems to be that the Khdn had frequently overlooked 
the misdeeds of Miizd Ali T^hui; but desired that if he were found to bo laying 
plots, such as winning over i^ltan Isknndar to his side, there should be no (lelay 
in putting him to death. This is the end of what the Kh&n told Daim Ali, who 
continues to Mirza Haidar as followa iu the text.—B. 
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owa life» and eveiy one will imagine that in accompanying mcj hie 
own life is in danger. Moreover, it would not be acting like a good 
Musulm&n.” 

After much reflection, I saw that there were only two courses 
open to me to pursue. On the one hand, to kill Mirzi Ali Tagh&i 
and subdue Kashmir ; on the other, to spare him and retire from 
the country. I finally decided upon the latter course, and sent 
messages of truce to the Maliks of Kashmir. Thus did I disregard 
the dictates of wisdom, and my action has caused me much suffering. 
I have seen what I liave seen. As has been said: * He that hath 
his enemy before him, if ho do not kill him, he is his own enemy.’ 
[Couplet] . .. 


CHAPTER cm. 

RETREAT FROM KASHMIR AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

The government of Kashmir was, at that time, conducted in the 
name of Muhammad Sh&h. Among the Maliks of Kashmir, after 
Ali Mir, who was killed [in an engagement with us], there were 
Abd4l Makri, Kajichak, Lahur Makri and Yakohak. When terms 
of peace were proposed, they were very thankful, but they did not 
credit [our good faith], wondering how people who had once 
conquered such a beautiful country, could be so senseless as to 
give it up. 

In a word the Khutha was read and coins were struck in the 
exalted name of the Khan. The revenue of Kashmir, which was 
due to the Moghuls, we took. One of Muhammad Shah’s daughters 
was wedded to Iskandar Sultan. And everyone, according to his 
rank, formed a connection [muldkdi] with one of the Sult4ns or 
Maliks of Kashmir. I, for example, becanib connected with 
Muhammad Shah, and in accordance with the Moghul practice we 
called each other “friend.” Similar [relations] were established 
between Mir Daim Ali and Abdul Makri; Mirza Ali Tagb4i and 
L4hur Makri; Baba Sarik Mirza and Kajichak; my uncle’s son 
/M«*nnbud '^irza (who will bo mentioned below) and Yakohak. 
Numerous pt^ents* and offerings were interchanged.' 

' It may be voVih while to transcribe in this place Fiiishta’s account of Mirza 
Haidar’s campaign in Kashmir, as translated by Mr. 0. J. Rodgen. ** In 989,” 
he says, ” the Sultan of Eashghar, Said Shah, sent his son, Siknndar Khan, 
together with Mirza Haidar and 12,000 soldiers, by the way of Tibet and Tat, to 
invade Kashmir. The inhabitant, fearing the hardy valour of the Oentral 
Asians, fled from their homes in all directions, and took refhge in the monntainik. 
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At the end of Shawal we set out again by way of Lar, as we 
had come. On reaching the frontiers of Tibet many of the 
inhabitants hastened out to receive us, bringing presents and flocks. 
But Elarsa,^ which is a district of Tibet, contains a valley, which 
is as narrow as a miser’s heart, and in it is a very deep ravine, 
forming a lofty rampart wall, which seemed beyond the realms of 
possibility to pass. So narrow indeed was the road, that on the 
brightest day the darkness of night prevailed there. Trusting to 
this valley, which they considered no human being could take, they 
were refractory and refused to pay the tribute [demanded of them]. 
We encamped there at the noontide prayer-hour. During the 
night all were engaged in making preparations for an assault. At 
dawn next day ^ all the warriors raised a shout, and made ready 
to fight. In short, fierce fighting ensued. More than once the 
Musulman forces were driven back by blows, or by rooks which 
were rolled [down the sides of the ravine], but each time they 
again made fast the skirt of valour in the girdle of endeavour, and 
kept a firm footing on the hill-side of holy war! Finally the 
infidels were routed and most of them perished;® those who 
escaped the edge of the sword fled like chaff before the wind. All 
their women, children and families fell a portion to the victorious 
army. The rest of the infidels were filled with the utmost alarm. 

To save their own lives and those of their children, they came 
and delivered up whatever they possessed. All the property of the 
province of Purik, which is one of the moH important in Tibet, 
was collected together and distributed among the Amirs and 
soldiers of our army. Having selected a few curiosities and 
rarities for the Khan, we set out for Maryul. 


The invaders, finding everything open before them, destroyed the palaces of the 
Olden kings and levelled them with tho dust. The city was burnt. The 
treasury and the buried treasures were plundered, and the whole army of in¬ 
vaders was laden with goods and gold. Wherever the Kashmiris were found 
hidden, they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. This state of things lasted 
six months.’) A great battle then took place, and is described in detail; but 
Firishta does not assign tho victory to either side. Ho continues: “ In tho 
evening the prisoners were numbered on both sides and were liberated, and both 
armies Were ready to accept peace, the Kashgbar party taking with them presents 
of wool, hawks, and preoions things, wont to Muhammad Shah f’he king then 
reigning) and asked his daughter in marriage to Sikandar Kh'tr., and desired 
that the women whom tlic Moghuls had in their hands should there remain. 
Peace being thus concluded the Central Asians returned to their homes, and 
peace onco more reigned in Kashmir.” {J. A. S. B., 1885, iik i., p. 115.) Mr. 
Rodgers does not indicate what the term is which he translates “Central 
Asian.” 

' Probably Kdrtae is intended by Kdrm. It is a district and village between 
Kargil and Sum. But it is also possible that Kdba, or KdUi, may bo meant—a 
village on the Indus, on the main road to Ladak, and near the foot of an extra¬ 
ordinarily deep and narrow gorge. 

’ and ’ These two passages are slightly abridged.—It. 
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CHAPTER CIV. 

RETURN OF THE KHAn FROM mArYUL TO HIS CAPITAL, YARKAND; 

AND THE author’s MISSION TO UBSANG. 

On my return from the war, I was most affectionately welcomed 
by the Khan, who embraced me and showed his abundant regard 
for me in every way.^ After these demonstrations, the KhAn 
questioned me concerning the particulars of the cam/paign. I 
told him what 1 have herein written down. When I arrived at 
the end of my recital, the Khan said: “ Hitherto no one of the 
conquering Khakuns, from the time of Chingiz Khan to the present 
day, has laid the hand of dominion upon the collar of Kashmir. 
But now, by your laudable and strenuous efforts, the pulpits of 
Kashmir have been decorated with the titles of the Moghul 
Khtikans. The Sultans of Kashmir, who in former times owed 
allegiance to none, and the governors who were dependent on them 
alone, are now subject to the Moghul Khans. For this mighty 
achievement, not only I, but all the Moghul Khakans owe you a 
debt of gratitude, as do also my nobles, and especially my own 
children, for whom such a glorious name has been won.” 

By order of the Khun, 1 left the army and entered his [personal] 
service. On the next day, the rest of the Amirs and Iskandar 
Sultan had the honour of waiting on the KhAn. I laid before the 
Khan, as offerings, some valuables from Kashmir and some coins 
both sih’’er and gold, which had been struck in his name, together 
with other treasures which I had brought back from the various 
countries. All of these he graciously deigned to accept, and, 
according to the custom, distributed them [among his men]. 

These formalities being terminated, he summoned a council of 
all the groat Amirs and nobles. Each one spqjie as his feelings 
prompted him. Having listened to these speeches, the Khan 
pondered for a while and then said to me: ” You well know tHat it 
has always been my ardent desire and oaruest intention to conduct 
the holy wars in person. I am resolved on the destruction of the 
idol-temple of Ursang, which is the point of adoration of the 
whole of Khitai. Now, this has never been achieved by any 
Musulman king; not one of them, indeed, has ever been near the 
place. My health will not withstand such an undertaking.® I 

' The chapter o{Kns with a few lines of rhetoric and verse, eonceming sepai-a- 
tion and union, which are omitted, while this sentence is much abridged.—R. 

‘ In the Torki version this sentence stands: It is a pity that, having made 
such a resolution, my health should have failed me.—B. 
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have come to the end of my strength, and since I have this feeling 
of weakness, which is apparent from my exterior, 1 desire you to 
commend mo to the protection of Qod, and full of earnestness and 
religions fervour, to hasten to destroy that temple. 1 will mean¬ 
while retuim to my loved home, leaving the whole of the adminis¬ 
tration in your hands. Let me and your uncle, who have both 
grown old, retire to the corner of devotion, which is a haven of 
repose, while you take upon yourself the afSairs of the State. We 
will help you with our prayers for your welfare; you will benefit 
us by your good actions.” 

After this lengthy speech, he issued a mandate of the following 
purport, viz.: “ Mirzi Haidar had been elected. He may take with 
him whomsoever he chooses. Those who accompany him are 
subject to his commands and not to mine.” ^ When this mandate had 
been promulgated, 1 gave the great Amirs leave to return home. 
1 then chose to accompany me, my brother Abdullah Mirza and 
my uncle’s son Mahmud Mirz4. I set in command of the army 
Janaka Mirza and Bahrika Mirza, who were both mentioned in 
the lists [muster roll] at Kashghar. From the rest of the soldiers 
1 selected 2000 men. 1 then turned my attention to this matter 
[the invasion of Ursong], and before the [preparations] were 
completed, six days of Zuihijja were past. This was the extent 
of my attendance [on the Khdn]. 

On the day of leave-taking, the Khan sent for me privately, and 
bestowed on me, as gifts, all the royal clothing he had at hand, 
besides some horses. In addition he gave me a belt and a sheath 
containing several knives, both of which he had devised himself. 
He gave these to me with his own hands, saying: These I have 
acquired myself, I entrust them to you as a keepsake. If j'ou 
return in safety, and find me still among the living, you can return 
them to me. They are a deposit. But if anything should occur 
which should separate us for ever, you can keep them as a 
remembrance of me.” I thanked him greatly for his kindness; 
but the reins of self-control fell from my hands, and my extreme 
grief and sorrow ct^ipsed the humidity, which lay in the recesses of 
my heart, to pour forth by way of my eyes: I was much affected. 
The Kh&n, in his kindness of heart, began to comfort me, and after 
he had in a measu^'e succeeded in quieting my mind, I said to him : 
“ What heart would be strong enough to be consoled after hearing 
such words as yours ? Allow me to accompany you as far as your 
capital, Yarkand. When I have seen you seated on your happy 
throne, I will then return to my own duties; in the meanwhile the 
rest of the army can pasture their cattle in one of the grazing 
grounds of Tibet.” 

' This neuteuce is somewhat obscure iu .the text, and I have uot becu 
literal.—R. 
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But the Khdn replied: “ It is not wise to despise difficult 
undertakings. You have misunderstood what 1 said to you. [My 
meaning was that there is no living person who does not doubt 
whether ho will remain in the world, or whether he will not taste 
of the wine of death] ; nor is this dependent on an illness, I am 
not exempt from the hand of fate. Even though I reach T&rkand 
in safety, I am not secure from death. Since our separation is 
likely to be of long duration, and since no man can bear what is 
said, I have taken this opportunity of speaking to you. What I 
have said to you I have said, and I do not think that your accom¬ 
panying me and then returning, is compatible with what I have 
arranged.^ In every circumstance one must look to God. Every¬ 
thing must be entrusted to Him. I consign you to God, and I 
hope that we may meet again in Yarkand. Be strong of heart 
and energetic! The great name you have won by the conquest 
of Kashmir will be magnified by this expedition.” Having uttered 
these words he allowed me to depart, and himself set out on the 
return journey. 


CHAPTER CV. 

THE DEATH OP THE KHAn AND AN EPITOME OP HIS LIFE. 

* » « * » *2 
In short the KhAn, having finally arranged the above-mentioned 
affairs, set out from Maryul in Tibet, for Ydrkand. 1 attended 
him on his first stage, and then, with evil forebodings, took a 
touching and melancholy leave of him. [Two couplets]. . . . Four 
days later I received a letter in the KhAn’s own handwriting, stat¬ 
ing that he had crossed the pass of Sakri,^ and that the feelings of 
weakness which he apprehended, had not come* over him. He 
had reached Nubra in safety and was camped there, intending 
to proceed towards Yarkand after the festival of the Sacrifice. 

‘ In these passages, the Persian texts being very corrupt, 1 have partially 
followed the Turki.—^E. 

” This chapter opens with half a folio of verse and rhetoric on the mortality of 
man, the whole of which js passed over. 

’ By the Sdkri, probably the Kardung pass is indicated. It leads ^ross the 
range immediately north of the tqwn of Leh, and is about 17,800 feet in height. 
If not tlie Kardung, the pass within a few miles east of it, called the Digar, and 
of about the same height, mav be meant. The local names for these passes vi^ 
considerably among the people of the country; but os these are the only practic¬ 
able ones mat lead into Nubra in about three marches, the Khan must have 
followed one or the other, if news of his arrival there was received in Leh four 
days after his departure. 
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[Turkisb. quatrain.] The last letter sent me from the Ehdn*s 
[camp] was to the following effect:—Having celebrated the 
Festival of the Sacrifice, they set forth on their homeward road 
with all speed. When they had crossed the ice passes \muz&jat'^ 
a grave change for the worse took place in the Khdn’s condition, 
from the effects of that hell-tainted air. From that place to a 
region where there was no dam-giri, was eight days’ journey. (I 
have already explained the symptoms of this malady, in my account 
of Tibet.) All the Amirs were agreed that both hurry and 
delay were to be feared. Still, they considered that a place where 
there was no dom-giri should bo reached as quickly as possible, 
hoping that the Khan’s natural strength would enable him to 
combat the violence of the malady, until such a spot should bo 
attained. If they delayed any longer in a neighbourhood where 
dam-giri prevailed, his strength might not hold out. [Couplet] . . . 

But the ill-advised nobles, foremost among whom was Mirza 
Ali Taghai, mounted the Khan, in his weak condition, upon bis 
horse, and then started with all speed, supporting him on every 
side. As it is dangerous [with this malady] to remain in an 
upright position, it would have been proper to construct a litter. 
But these Amirs excused themselves for not making one, on the 
ground that it could not be carried over the passes. [Verse], . . . 
They made eight days’ journey in four, and at eventide prayers 
they arrived within three farsdkhs of a stage where dam-giri is 
less prevalent. There, suddenly, the Khan’s strength gave way 
before the violence of his malady, and his nature became utterly 
exhausted by that hell-tainted climate.^ Thus did the pure soul 
of that noble-minded and just ruler hasten to the regions of the 
blessed. [Three couplets]. . . . This awful and heartrending 
event happened on *’\e 16th of Zulhijja jn the year 939 [9 July, 
1633]. After this calamity many terrible and strange things 
came about, of which I shall speak presently. 

The life of the Khan, his noble character and worthy qualities 
have already been fully described in these pages: but although 
an account of the whole of his life is contained in this history, 
the context has rendered it necessary to give the facts in a some¬ 
what disjointed and scatteied manner. I will therefore add here 
a brief recapitulation. His genealogy is as follows: Abul Fath 

« 

’ Meaning the ‘ glacier pass,* or Sasser, which consists of a series of glaciers. 
The elevation of the highest point is alx)ut 17,700 feet. 

^ The eighth stage on the road to Yarkand, from th§ east foot of the Basser 

E ase, is in the Buget ravine, which leads from the Suget pass down to the Kara- 
ash river, a little above Shahidullu. Three farsdichs short of the Suget 
halting-place would mean some Bix>t on the pass of that name, which is, as 
nearly as possible, 18,000 feet in altitude. It is a locality not^ for hei^t- 
sicknesB, and no doubt it was on this pass that Sultan Said succumbed. The 
twelve miles which he failed to accomplish, would have carried him to a level 
nearly 6000 feet lower. 
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Sul^n Said ELhin Gb4zi, was son of SmlUn Ahmad Khin, sou of 
Yunus Khan, son of Shir Ali KhAn,^ son of Muhammad KhAn, son 
of Khizir KhwAja KhAn, son of Tughluk Timur KhAn. The 
descent of Tughluk Timur EhAn from Japhet, the son of Noah, is 
traced in both the Mujma ui Tavdrikh and in the Prolegomena to 
the Zafar-Ndmaj and God willing, the details* shall be given in 
the first part [of this history]; T will therefore avoid repeating it 
[in this place]. 

He was born in MoghulistAn in the year 892 [1487]. He received 
his name from his distinguished grandfather, Yunus KhAn. Up to 
the age of fourteen he remained in MoghulistAn, under the care 
and guidance of his father. But when SultAn Ahmad Khan went 
to TAshkand to meet his brother SultAn Mahmud KhAn, he took the 
[young] Khan with him. On the occasion when the battle took 
place between ShAhi Beg KhAn and the two brothers, at Akhsi, in 
which the Khans were defeated, the [young] KhAn being wounded, 
fell into the hands of Shaikh Bayazid, who was Governor of Akhsi. 
As w'as shown above, there was but an insincere alliance between 
Shaikh Bayazid and ShAhi Beg KhAn. [Shaikh BAyazid] detained 
the KhAn in prison one 3 'ear, but the following year ShAhi Beg 
KhAn came and put Shaikh BAyazid, and his brother Tambal, to 
death, and conquered the province of Farghana. He next 
released the KhAn from his confinement iu Akhsi, and took him 
with him on the expedition which resulted in the capture of HisAr 
and Kunduz. On his return from that expedition, [ShAhi Beg] 
set out to attack the KhwArizin. 

The KhAn, who was then sixteen years of age, having, together 
with seventeen other persons, escaped from Samarkand, went and 
joined his uncle, SultAn Mahmud KhAn, iu MoghulistAn. Finally, 
fleeing after one of the contests in MoghulistAn, he repaired to 
AndijAn, where the governor, who was subject to ShAhi Beg Khan, 
throw him into prison, with the intention of putting him to death ; 
but escaping thence, he took ]refuge with his cousin, BAbar 
PAdishAh, in KAbul. When the Emperor marched again upon 
HisAr, with the purpose of subduing MAvarA-un-Nahr, be sent the» 
KhAn to AndijAn. On reaching this place, it was given up to 
him by my uncle, who entered his service. Wheii the Uzbeg 
a second time became masters of MAvatA-un-Nahr, the KhAn 
abandoned AndijAn and went to KAshghar, which he took by 
force of arms, and there he reigned absolute during twenty jrears. 
At the end [of his reign] he undertook a holy war against Tibet, 
where, in the year 939, ho died of dam-gtri at the age of forty-seven. 

He was a Hanifi by descent. In his youth he was addicted to 
forbidden pleasures, and little inclined towards laudable and 

* The author has omitted Vais Khan, who was father of Yunus: see pp. 78 
and 120. 
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becoming pursuits. On attaining the age of thirty-seven, he 
renounced all unlawful enjoyments and betook himself to a 
religious life, under the guidance of Hazrat Makhdumi Khwija 
Shahab-ul-Millat wa ud-Din, better known as Khwdja Khavand 
Mahmud. He devoted all his attention and thought to this noble 
course, fasting by day and watching by night.^ In all his private 
gatherings little else was discussed but religious matters, and by 
these conferences he was much influenced. Justice had a strong 
hold over his mind, and in all his affairs he conformed with the 
Holy Law, never tiring of its observances, but rather delighting 
in them. He referred most questions to the spiritual courts [ddr 
ush-shar] for settlement. 

He had the greatest reverence for the Ularaa. For this he was 
much blamed by the Sultans of the day; but he answered them 
saying: “ It is fitting to honour and exalt those of my own rank: 
these people, considering their station in life, cannot claim equality 
with the humblest of my servants, but I reverence them on 
account of their knowledge. Whether they are great or whether 
they are humble [in station, makes no difference], I regard only 
their learning. No reproach can be levelled at me for this. Those 
who honour the man for his learning, and not the leaniing [for its 
own sake] commit an act of folly.” * He treated Sufis and pious 
men as brothers, and they never overstepped the bounds of 
propriety with him [though there was no ceremony between him 
and them]. Thoughts of sovereignty and royal dignity never 
entered his head. He was equally polite to all; and although he 
upheld the dignity of the royal state, he observed an attitude of 
affability beyond all conception. 

I was twenty-four years in his service, and do not remember 
ever having heard him use abusive or obscene language to an 
inferior. If any of the slaves in his attendance committed an 
offence worthy of punishment or reproof, he would frown, but 
keep his temper and say very little. If he did speak and wished 
to use abusive language, he never went beyond calling any one 
“ unclean ” or “ carrion,” and if he spoke in Turki he said much 
”the same. • 

* That is, observing the hours for night prayers.—H. 

* This passage is uot an exact rendering. In order to make sense, the trans¬ 
lation has, of necessity, been somewhat freely dealt with. 
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OHAPTEK CVl. 

EVENTS IN ICAsHOHAK AFTER THE KhAn’s DEATH. 

* * » * « t 

In short, after the Khan had resigned his life into tho hands of 
the angel of death, Mirzu Ali Taghai (that Shaikh of Satans) and 
Khwuja Shdh Muhammad DivAn (mother of Satans, in whose eyes 
for years past, the ophthalmia of envy had filled the place of 
light) having conspired together, sent Yadgar Muhammad, son-in- 
law of MirzA Ali, to Kashid Sultan in Aksu, with a letter issued 
in the Khan’s name and made up of impertinences and falsehoods. 
They declared it to be the Khan’s last testament, and that he, 
before dying, had said: “ I did not wish to make the holy war 
in Tibet. It was Sayyid Muhammad Mirza and Mirza Haidar who 
forced’me to take the step. I shall never be satisfied with my 
son Abdur Eashid, if he does not put these men to death. Their 
death will be in retaliation for mine. Moreover, as long as they 
exist, the sovereignty -will not be his.” Having devised such 
infamous lies as these—the outcome of that devilry which for so 
many years had held possession of their brains—they sent [the 
letter] off. At the same time, they sent another messenger to my 
uncle, relating the manner of the Khan’s death, asking what was 
to be done, and adding that any instructions should be carried out 
in full. These lies were confirmed by the most solemn oaths. 

When this message reached my uncle, he was filled with emotion 
and alarm. He performed the proper ceremonies of mourning, and 
set out from Kushghar for Yarkand. As it was the season of Asad 
and the heat was excessive, the Khan’s remains were brought in and 
buried, as quickly as possible, in a chamber of the palace [Divdn- 
1chdna\. In the meanwhile, my uncle arrived from Kdshghar. 
Having paid a visit of condolence to the ladies <^f [the late Khan’s] 
haram, he performed similar duties with respect to the rest of the 
household. All the Amirs who were on the spot, came and begged 
my uncle for a compact or treaty. First of all, in the presence of 
this body of grandees, Ulama and Amirs, he promised that their 
interests should be attended to even better than they had been 
in the lifetime of the late Khan. They, on their part, professed 
their allegiance to him by means of the strongest and most 
solemn oaths. “ We too,” [they said] “ will, even more than in 
times past, show our loyalty and singleness of purpose.” In 

* ThU chapter opens with about ten lines, chiefly of verse, regietting tho 
severity of the Fates in cutting off the Khdn’if life.—^R. 

2 ft 
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particular, Mirza All Taghai was profuse in liis protestations of 
devotion and sincerity. 

Having satisfied their minds on these points, they tunied their 
attention to the raising up of Abdur Kashid Sultan as the new 
Khan, and plans were suggested for his installation. These 
having been settled in the most satisfactory manner, they only 
awaited the arrival of Kashid Sultan. It was the last day of Zul- 
hijja when news of his arrival was received. My uncle sent 
forward the grandees to meet him, and made every preparation 
for a royal and dignified reception. “ But,” he said, “ it is not 
proper that he should make his entry on the last day of the month 
and of the year, and on a Wednesday. To-night he had better 
remain in the suburbs, and to-morrow, Thursday, the first of 
Mohan-am, and the beginning of the year 940, he should enter the 
town.” This plan was decided upon and the Ainii’s went forward. 

But Mirza Ali Taghai went privately, and said to [Kashid 
Sultan] :—“ As the Khan’s honour is in inj^ keeping, I feel it my 
duty to tell him of a scheme now being laid, which was proposed 
to myself and the Amirs by Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. I would 
lay it before you now, in order that timely measures may be taken 
to check it. The promise he exacted from us was, that as soon as 
Kashid Sultan arrived, we should lay him by his father’s side, 
and that we should set upon the throne of tho Khanate, Iskandar 
Sultan, who is in Tibet. ” Such lies as tliese he not only 
invented, but impressed in such a way [on Rashid Siiltan] that 
[tho latter] saw no good reason for doubting him. On the 
morning of Thursday, the first of Mohariam 940, Kashid 
Sultan set out towards his father’s tomb. My uncle, clothed in 
mourning, [two couplets].. . was seated by the [late] Khan’s grave. 
As Kashid Sultan rode up to the door of the house, my uncle 
came forward, his vest rent open, his beard torn, his black turban 
thrown upon the ground, and on his shoulders black felt [two 
couplets], . . . uttering moans and laments. Rashid Sultan [imme¬ 
diately] ordered his men to seize him, which they did from either 
side, and let fall upon his Musulra&n neck, a non-Musulraan sword 
—severing his he!id from his body. Ali Sayyid, likewise, who has 
been mentioned in several places, attained the degree of martyr. 

Having murdered these two unfortunates, he dismounted and 
advanced to the kead of his father’s tomb. Thence, he went and 
paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of the haram. Mean¬ 
while, he sent Mirza Ali Taghai to Kashghar to put to death 
my uncle’s children, Husain Mansur, son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, and Sultan Muhammad Mirza, son of Mirzd Ab4 Bakr, and 
also the son of Sayyid Mahmud; none of these three had attained 
the age of twenty. He spared no act of insult or violence [towards 
those who were left alive—namely, the wives and families of my 
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uncle]. Thug were my uncle’s faithful and devoted sorvioes to 
Bashid Sultan, rewarded with murder and violence, and those 
solemn oaths and binding compacts which they had mutually 
sworn to, consumed like blood-money.^ [Couplet]. . . It is a practice 
among [some] nations to do honour to their dead, by sacrificing 
the choicest of their fiocks and the best of their cattle. Bashid 
Sultan, on his father’s demise, put to death iny uncle, his children 
and Ali Sayyid: that is to say, he sacrificed them. [Two couplets]... 

After he had killed my uncle, and had ill-treated [his family], he 
went on to offer such insults and indignities to the harain of his 
noble father, as modesty prevents mo from describing. Maulana 
Sharaf-ud-])in Ali Yazdi, in the Za/ar-Ndma, describes the misdeeds 
of Sultan Khalil Mirza, one of the grandsons of Amir Timur, who 
succeeded his grandfather on the throne of Samarkand. This 
passage I have copied exactly into this place. Certainly, with the 
exception of Sultan Khalil Mirza, no one but Bashid Sultan has 
practised such tyranny and wrong. These matters being some¬ 
what delicate to relate, I have copied out the passage in order to 
give some idea of this lamentable affair. The evident intention of 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, in mentioning these hideous deeds, was 
that his readers and men of note might be warned to avoid 
criminal acts, and practise works of righteousness.*^ 

Bashid Sultan did not stop here, but also subjected to every kind 
of harsh treatment and insult, his aunts, who were members of 
my haram, and the mother of the children of Shah Muhammad 
Sultan, who have been mentioned above on various occasions, and 
will be spoken of again in their proper place. The mother of the 
children of Shah Muhammad Sultan is Khadija Sultan, a full 
sister to the late Khan. Though she was suffering from hectic 
fever and dropsy, and confined to her bed, he banished her and her 
children into Badakhshan, but ere she could arrive, she died on 
the road, after undergoing a thousand trials and hardships. Her 
children, Ismail Sultan, Ishdk Sultan, Yakub Sultdn, and 
Muhtariina Khdnim—some in infancy, some still at the breast, 
desolate and friendless exiles—were sent 4o Kabul, where they 
were received with fatherly kindness by Timur Sultdn, who has 
been mentioned as being in Hind, in the service of Kdmrdn 
Mirza. He undertook the entire charge of his sister’s sons. 

Ismail Sultdn perished in the wars in Hindustdn. Yakub Sultdn 
died a natural death. Muhtarima Khdnim was, by my agency, 
married to Kdmrdn Mirza, as will be related ; Ishdk Sult«n, also 
through my influence, is still with Kdmrdn. 

* This is nearly a literal tranalation of the sentence Chun Khuviba3id-i-i«lidn 
dahdmid, which, however, has no meaning in English.—R. 

- Here is omitted a short extract from the Zafor-Ndmi consisting of about a 
dozen lines of mere rhetoric and some verses.—B. 
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CHAPTER evil. 

ACCOUNT OF WUHAMMAPI DATILAS AVHO WAS * AMIR-UL-UMAHA TO 
IIASHID KHAn—OR RATHER HIS REASONING SOUL. 

He was son of Ali Mirak, son of Darvish Husain Barlas. During 
the Khan’s sojourn in the province of Farghana, on the occasion 
of the release of Rashid Sultan from the captivity of the Uzbeg, 
and when he rejoined his father, the latter appointed Ghuri 
Barlas, Mnhammadi’s uncle, to be [Rashid’s] At4 Beg. Bat about 
the same time, Ghuri Barlds died a natural death. The office of 
Ata Beg was then, quite properly, conferred upon Ali Mirak Barlas. 
A few years after the reduction of Kdshghar, Ali Mirdk Barlds went 
on a holy war to Tibet, and the office of Ata Beg to Rashid Sultdn, 
descend^ by inheritance, to Muhammadi. Soon after this, Rashid 
Sultdn was brought into Moghulistdn. The Amirship over all, was 
given to Mirzd Ali Taghdi, while the affaiis of the Kirghiz weie 
placed under the control of Muhammad Kirghiz. Muhammadi was 
likewise in the service of Rashid Sultdn, as has been explained. 

Ali Mirdk Barlds was my uncle’s maternal uncle, by reason of 
which connection, my uncle dnd 1 used every effort to further his 
interests. But Mirzd Ali Taghdi was not friendly towards him. 
Without showing it, he was afraid that my uncle’s intentions were 
evil and his devotion insincere. On [Muhammadi’s] account, Mirzd 
Ali Taghdi’s dislike for my uncle increased, while Muhammadi, 
on every occasion, sought to defend my uncle. At length, Shdh 
Muhammad Sultdn was killed by [Muhammadi]. It has been men¬ 
tioned above, how the Khdnims and the heirs of the dead man, were 
bent on retaliating by the death of Muhammadi, and how my uncle 
and I rescued him from that calamity. This produced bitterness 
against me on the pg,rt of my maternal aunts, their children and 
my other I’elations. All this [hostility] was encountered for the 
sake of Muhammadi. 

'Iho atrocities which took place after the death of the Khan, the 
murders, the violence, all [seemed to be the working of Mirzd Ali 
Taghdi]. Though Mirzd Ali Taghdi used all his influence, yet 
without the sanction of [Muhammadi], Rashid Sultdn would never 
have committed such scandalous acts. In fact [Muhammadi’s] 
influence for evil w'as greater [than Mirzd Ali Taghdi’s], and his 
control over Rashid Sultdn’s mind was so great, that the latter 

‘ A word oocurs here signifyiDg appamntlyBotne other ofBco, but it is illegible 
in the text.—R. 
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did Whatever he told him, however “ infidel ” the action might be. 
All these lying tales and unrighteous deeds were for the sake of 
[Muhammadi]. The ladies of the Kh&n*8 liaram—Bashid Sultanas 
[step-] mothers—were pressed to marry Muhammadi, and those 
who did not yield, he went so far, in his resentment, as to plunder 
and expel. But he did not see fit that the mates of the /tumd 
should become the co-mates of the crows. 

His own sister Badi-ul-Jamal Kh4n{m had been engaged to 
Baush Sultan, son of Adik Sultan, the Uzbeg Kazak. 'When he 
[Bashid Sultan], in alliance with the Uzbeg Shaibau, routed 
the Uzbeg Kazdk, Baush Sultan, because of his position as son-in- 
law, and relying on this [for safety], came forward to meet Bashid 
Sultan, who threatened to put him to death if he 41d not at once 
divorce Badi-ul-Jamdl Khanim. Having taken her from this 
chief, who was worthy of the alliance, he gave her to Muham¬ 
madi, whose ancestors had never attained to a dignity nearly 
BO great. This act was a complete breach of propriety: for a 
peasant was treated as of equal rank with a prince. But Bashid 
Sultan disregarded everything, and brought disgrace upon his 
own houE». He could not distinguish a man endowed with reason, 
from a brute beast. Still the most infamous thing of all, was 
taking her from a worthy man and giving her to an unworthy 
one. Such a deed is quite unheard of. 

[Muhammadi’s] influence over Bashid Sultan was without 
limit, but the reason for it was never apparent. It did not lie in 
the merit of past services, nor in his intelligence and sagacity as 
an Amir; nor yet in eloquence in council, nor in affable manners 
or good breeding, nor in vivacious humour at feasts, nor in 
courage in battle, nor in grace or charm of bearing. [Verses] 
. . . All that he said and did, was tainted with falsehood and 
evil. In short, all the unworthy deeds of Bashid Sult&n are to be 
traced to him. We have nothing further to blame Bashid Sultan 
for, than that he allowed himself, on every occasion, to be guided 
by Muhammadi. There has lately come a report that Muham¬ 
madi has bidden this life farewell. If it is tru^, it is not unlikely 
that Rashid Sultiin will grasp the reins of rectitude, and re¬ 
nouncing his evil ways, will repent him fully. Amen. Oh Lord 
of the two worlds! 
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CHAPTEB CVIII. 

MARCH OF THE AUTHOR TOWARDS URSANG. THE SLAYING OF HIS 
BROTHER ABDULLAH MIREA. DETAILS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

When the Khun set out for Yarkand, I took leave of him, and in 
the first ten days’ of Zulhijja of the year 939, after keeping the 
feast of the Sacrifice in Maryul, I set out to destroy the idol-temple 
of Ursang. After marching for twenty days in that part of Tibet, 
wo found no signs of infidels, except a few fortresses. These 
were so strongly situated and fortified, that they could only have 
been taken with groat difficulty, and the gain was not worth the 
pain. Leaving behind Iskandar Sultan, my brother Abdullah 
Mirza and my cousin Mahmud Mirza, together with the heavy 
baggage and the tired beasts of burden, I took the strongest and 
freshest of the horses with me, and started in all haste. 

On the first of Safar we reached a place called Barmang. Here 
we found some of the Champa people of Tibet, whom we 
plundered; nearly 300,000 sheep foil to the lot of our victorious 
army, besides prisoners, horses and goods, in proportion. For the 
completion of our desires, and the satisfaction of our necessities, 
we halted in a suitable pasture land, to rest and refresh our 
horses; by this means we afforded Iskandar Sultan, Abdullah 
Mirz)i and Mahmud Mirza, time to overtake and rejoin us. But 
while I had hastened forward, they had followed leisurely, and on 
tlie first of Moharram 940, they had approached one of the abovo- 
raontioned fortresses, which was called Kardun. 

The despicable men [in the fortress] being reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, applied for aid to one of the liai of Hindustan, who 
sent 3,000 Hindu Katard-dar infantry ^ [men armed with short 
swords]. [Couplet . . .]. Iskandar Sulbln and my brothers 
advanced with 200 men, to give them biittle, but they pushed 

' This sentence should perhaps read, “ on the eleventh day of . . —R. 

* The Rai, or Raja, of Hindustan would appear rather to hav6 been one of the 
ruleis of Niptil, for the events described in this passage, took place in the near 
neiglibourhoml of the Nipiil frontier. The circumstance that the men sent by 
the Rai, to help tho Tibetans, were armed with “kalara,” or short swords, woubi 
also ])oint to inhabitants of NipiU—of one tribe or anotberT-armoil witli their 
national weapon, the kukri. The katilra is, in fact, not the same us the kukri; 
it is an Indiau weapon, of which tho handle consists of two parallel hars with a 
cross-piece joining them; but it is short, and its name would probably be a 
suffici(;ntly acciirato description of the kukri, for a writer who may not have 
known the name of “kukri.” At the date in question, the ruling dynasty in 
Nipiil was that of the Malla, a line of reputed Rajput origin, like that of 
tho Ghurkas, or Ghurkhiili, who succeeded them, but the particular Rai or 
Baja who was reigning in 1533 does not appear to be known. 
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forward so rapidly that only a few of the 200 kept up with them. 
My brother, Abdullah Mirza, was a daring youth, and had already 
distinguished himself in the Khan’s service in Balti, where having 
gained the he was respected by all the army. Elated and 
animated by this distinction, and without reflection, he neglected 
to await the main body, but advancing with only three men, 
threw himself into the middle of the 3,000. He was dismounted, 
but at this juncture my cousin Mahmud Mirza came up with four 
men. Seeing his brother [cousin ?] in this plight, he too made a 
daring charge, and saved his brother from imminent danger; 
whereupon the latter again returned to the charge, only to be a 
second time dismounted. At this moment five of the bravest 
warriors arrived on the scene, and seeing the two brothers so hard 
pressed, they charged the enemy ; but by this time my brother, 
Abdullah, had been cut in pieces—so completely that each 
separate part of his cuirass and coat was in the possession 
of some infidel. [Four couplets] .... I repeated the verse, 

“ Verily unto God do we return.” 

I halted for some days in that pasture-ground, until the beasts 
were rested and refreshed. I then sent back all the booty^ that 
had fallen into our hands, and having chosen out 900 men from 
the army, set forth with them for Ursang. From Marumi of Tibet 
to that place is two months’ journey. After one month’s journey, 
one comes to a spot where a lake is situated; it is forty farsakhs in 
circumference, and on its shores there is a castle, which is called 
Luk-u-Labuk. We halted there for the night; the next morning 
we found all our horses had died, except a few that were half 
dead—groaning and writhing [with pain]. Thus of my own 
twenty-seven horses, only one was, on that morning, in a sound 
condition, two others were dying, and the remaining twenty-four 
were dead. The cause [of their death] was the dam-giri, which 
has been described above. 

When we left that place, [only] a fifth part of the army were 
mounted, all the rest proceeded on foot. On tho second day wo 
plundered the province of Ilam [or Hari]. Thb people of that 
place assert that it is twenty-four days’ journey into Bangala. 
Many captives were taken by us. Those of our army who were 
mounted on serviceable horses, only numbered ninety men. With 
these ninety, I advanced and plundered a place called Askabrak. 
About 100,000‘sheep, ,20,000 kutds and a proportionate number of 
prisoners and horses, fell into our hands. There remained eight 
days’ journey from Askabrak to Ursang. However, tho horses of 
our party being entirely broken down, we were obliged to tuni 
back. Six days later, we reunited and set out on our return. This 
took place on the 8th of Eabi II. On the last day of Jamad II. 
we overtook tho party that had been sent back with the booty and 
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plunder, at a place called Timlik, 'which is twenty days* journey 
from Maryul.i 

The Guga people came and represented to ns that Gnga was the 
chief district of Tibet; they were willing to pay any capitation 

* Mirza Haidar’s expedition into Tibet, though one of his most remarkable 
exploits, is related with tantalising brevity and with an absence of explicitness, 
as to localities and dates, that renders liis record of it unsatisfactory in tbo 
extreme. It would be interesting to be able to trace his route from the borders 
of Ladak, to the point where he liad to turn back, and give up his designs on 
Lassa. If indeed, this one point, the name of which ho writes A$tdkbarl\ or 
AsMbrak, could be identified, the extent of his incursion might be detennincd, 
uutl a clue would be obtained to the whereabouts of the other places he n^entinns. 
Hut 1 am unable to trace the name Aukdbralc, on any map or in any account of Tibet 
known to me. It appears from bis nairative that he started from Mnryul (Leh, 
or its immediate neighbourhood), and passed, on his line of march to Atlcdbrah, 
four places, the first of which he names Burmang (or Yamumg, or Burtang, 
etc.—the variants would bo numerous); the second Kardun; the third Luh Link 
(or TuJe u Lahuk, or Luk Lftnuk, etc.), on a large lake, and halfway from Leh Ut 
Lnssa; the fourth Ham (or Hart), two marches farther on; an'd finally arrived 
at Aakdbrak, which he puts at eight days’ journey from Lassa. Here bo stayed 
six days, and then took eighty days to return to a place which he writes Tdm- 
Uk. This last was two days’ short of Gugeh (the chief village of the Gugeh 
district may be assumed) and twenty days from Maryul, or Leh. 

The distance from Leh to Lassa is actually reckoned at sixty ordinary marches, 
just as Mirza Haidar has it; and about halfway on this journey—or one month, 
as he also puts it—the great lakes of Mnnsarowar (the Tso Lanak and Too 
Mapham) are passed. Thus we seem here, to have a referring point; for no 
other lake tiiat he could estimate at 40 farsakhs (160 miles) in circumference, is 
to be found anywhere near the halfway point between Leh and Lasso. 

According to the itinerary compiled by the Indian Survey Pundit in 1866, the 
post-station called Barkha, close to the north shoi'e of the Lanak Lake, is the 
twentieth from Lassa, while each post-stage would, on the average, be 35^ miles 
ill length—total, 710 miles. The oi-dinary marches shown by the Pundit’s tabic, 
average something under 14 miles each, but these are traders’ stages, intended only 
for loaded animals. If we take ordinary marches fur travellers without caravans, 
at an average of about 23J miles, the estimate for thirty days' journey would bring 
the distance to the same—or, nearly 710 miles. Mirza Haidar is speaking every¬ 
where, appmrently, of ordinary marches for mounted travellers, but he may havo 
obtained his information of the distance between Aakdbrah and Lassa, in post- 
stages, or in either kind of ordinary, or road, march. If the first be reckoned, 
Aakdbrak should be looked for about 284 miles from Lassa; if the last, only some 
102 miles. The name of the eighth post-station from Lassa, in the Puudit's list, 
is Jang Lache; the name of the eighth traders’ halting-place is GfJtti ; while the 
eighth stage, at about 23| miles, would be Pona-jong. Of these names, not one 
has any resemblance Askdbrak or Agtdkbark. 

Hut there Is reason to believe that Aalcdbrak w'as much more thau eight 
marches, or indeed, than eight post-stages, distant from Lassa, and that the 
Mirza was not so near his goal as he imagined. The only one point that ia 
certain, on the route from Ladak, is tlie great lake; even tlie name of the 
“ castle,” or fort, which stood near it (though it may contain the word “Lanak”) 
cannot be located exactly. The Pundit shows a place hfe calls Long-gong near 
the northern shore or the Lanak, which bears a faint, likeness to Luk-Link, but 
not sufficient to hazard an identification. However, Mirza Haidar tells us that 
he marched only two days from this “ castle” to the province of Ham (or Hart), 
whence it required twenty-four days* journey to reach Bengal. After pro¬ 
ceeding for au undefined distance towards Lassa, and on arriving at Aakdlhak, 
he records that from that place also, the journey to Bengal was twenty-four 
days. If the same-distance to Bengal was reckoned from Imth these places, the 
piobability is that tliey were not far apart. Moreover, it was at the castte near 
the great lake that tlio disastrous loss of horses occurred ; it was from here that 
the Mirza set out with only ninety mounted men, while four times that number 
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tax whioh I might impose, in accordance with the extent and 
wealth of the country; I therefore proceeded to Guga, where 
I arrived in two marches from Tdmlik. I was received by the 
people in the most respectful, obedient, and hospitable way. After 

went on foot Thus it is scarcely likely that with his force in this condition, and 
with winter etting in (for it was towards the end of October), he would have 
pushed forward to any great distance. 

Again, the dates given in the narrative are too imperfect to aiToril any sure basis 
for an estimate of distances or halts. We And scurccly more than that the ex¬ 
pedition left Leh, on or about the 4th July, 1533; that it roached ^tdhrakaa. the 
‘22nd October; started thence on its retreat 28th October; and arrived at Tdndik 
on the border of Gugeh on tlio 10th January, 1534. This Tdmlih was two 
tlays from the clnof place in Gugeh (possibly Tmprang or Danknr), and twenty 
days from Maryul or Leh. Of the other places the author mentions on this 
expedition, Burming (or Bnrfutug, etc.) should probably bo looked for in the 
■districts of citlier Ougrh or Chumurti, in order to accord with the estimate of 
twenty days from Leli; while Kardnn may bo the Kardum, or Kardvngt marked 
on tlio maps of Tibet at about twelve miles south of the LunaU lake. 

The names detailed at p. 410, are, from that of Gugeh onwards, fully os 
puzzling as those on tho lino of march towards Lassa. Indeed, most of tnem 
appear to refer to places visited in the course of that marcli. For tho position 
of tho place written Zimka in the text, a vague clue might be obtained from tho 
passage at p. 416, if tho author can be credited with a mistake of a month in the 
dates. He records, there, that he was at Zunka in the month of Rabi I., 940. 
He also says (1) that ho reached Barmnng on the Ist Safar, and (2) that that 
place was only twenty days from Maryul, while be marched rapidly from one to 
tho other. From the date of leaving Maryul, twenty days would bring tho date 
to 1st Miilmram, while tifty days would be needed to attain the Ist Sufar.. But 
at the same time, the autnor implies that he was at, or near, Kurdun on tho 
Ist Muharam, and halted there tor some days. Knrdun (if Kardum) is a good 
distance farther removed from Maiyul than is Bamuing, or than any point 
twenty days from Leh; but the author places himself at the former spot one 
mouth earlier than at the latter. Thus, in all probability, the dates in the text 
should read, Ist Muharam at Barmang, and Ist Safar at Kurdun—tbat'is, twenty 
days from Maryul to the former, and fifty days to the latter. And, if so, Zunka 
would liave to lie (according to the dates) between Kurdun (or the great lake) 
and Askdhrak. This correction is the more reasonable, as the author states that 
ho wont on rapidly from Maryul to Barmnng, and that his relations followed 
leisurely till tho two parties met near Knrdun. If such an amendment is 
admissible, tho clue to Zunka would be as ulx>ve. 

Now, an itinerary obtained by Captain H. Straclie^ in 1846, gives a place called 
Stiniku ns the fourteenth post-stage from Lnssa, which would locate it nt Snrkn 
of the Pundit's and other maps, and in this position Zunka (if Sinaku) might 
fall within Mirza Haidar’s location for tlic month of Kabi 1. In this cose Ham 
(or Hart) and Askdbrnk could not. with regard to dates, hove been !ar off, and it 
is just possible that if Hari be the right reading, that ]|^ace may be represented 
by thcJrt dsong shown on D'Anville’s map, as standing near an unnamed lake to 
the soutli of the great river, but intended obviously for the lake Palgu, or Palu, 
of later maps. Yet, strangely enough, the position of D’Anville’s Ari-dtong is 
occupied, on more modem mniis, by u spot called Jongku —a w'ord bearing a 
curious resemblance to Zun-ka. However, the SmnJcu of Strachey’s itinerary is 
not far off, and i.s the preferable of the two names, os a possible Identification 
of Zunka. If net a corruption of the same word, Samku may bo another name 
for Sarka. Captain,iSlrnchoy gives no particularB of the place, but tho Pundit 
describes it as “ a lar^ village containing numerous houses,” while Mirza Haidar 
says it was tho most famous place in Tilmt. The result, in any case, is that Mirza 
Haidar’s farthest point towards Lassa could not (on these assumptions) have been 
beyond the Palgu, or Palu lake, situated about the 86th degree of £. long., or 
some 350 miles, at least, from Lassa. 

Still, all this is bas^ on more or less of spooulation, for very little can bo 
Certainly established. The Tibetan names are, in all probability fairly well 
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staying there three days, and fixing the levy at 3,000 Tibetan 
mithkdU (one of which is equal to one and a half statute mithkdl) 
1 returned, and on the road heard of the dispersion [virdn] of my 
army, which I will speak of immediately. 


represented in Mirza Haidar’s Persian, since in the list of places at p. 410, tliose 
that are known in Ladak and Haitian, are transliterated with remarkable 
accuracy, and it is only when we come to localities tvhioh are (almost certainly) 
in the imperfectly known regions of Tibet proper, that difficiuties occur. The 
explanation probably is, that we know too little of this region to be aware of tho 
names of places ordinarily in use. Most of those oh our maps reach us from 
foreign sources—tho Chinese of the last century, and the Indian Survey 
Pundits—and are, therefore, as likely to be distorted as those in Mirza Haidar’s 
text. The narratives of more modem travellers, moreover, do not help us. Even 
that of Ippolito Desideri, the Jesuit missionary of tho first quarter of the last 
century, contains scarcely the name of a place between Ladas and I^ssa, or so 
much as a glance at the geography of tho country. Yet be travelled, it sotMns, 
over almost exactly the same roiite as Mirza lliKidar. Tho same must, as wo 
have seen, be said of the Pundit’s narrative. 


It may be added here, that Dr. Waddell informs me the meaning of Stak-brak 
is Tiger Rocic, which would be a very likely name to occur in Tibet. In Western 
and Central Tibet these syllables would bo pronounced Ta Dak, or Ta Da; but 
even in this form I cannot trace the name. (See for Strachey, Journey ... in 
Tibet, Extr., J. A. 8. B., 1848; and Bhysical Geography of Tibet, J. Jt. G. 8., 
1854; the Pundit in Report of Tram. Himalayan Explorations, 1865-7: 
D’Anville’s map in Ihihalae, iv., pi., p. 458 ; and Desideri in MS. belonging to 
Hakluyt Society.) 

The likeness that Mirza Haidar’s expedition bears to tliat of tho Dogras under 
Zoniwar Sing, just ;500 years later, is remarkable. Golab Sing, the Dogra 
Kajah of Kashmir, having subdued Ladak without much difficulty, thought it 
also an easy matter to extend his conquests to Lassa territory. In the sping of 
the year 1841, a force commanded by Zorawar Sing was pushed forward into tho 
Tibetan province of Nari Khorsum, in three columns—one advancing by Tankse, 
one by tho Indus valley, and the third over the liupshu table-land. At first no 
resistance was offered by tho Tibetans, and tlic Dogras made easy progress; but 
after passing to tho south-eastward of the Manearowar lakes, and while in u 
region Some 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, tlio winter set in, Tho cold 


was intense; supplies and shelter were alike wanting, and the sepoys arc 
ri’c;i»rded to have hunxed their arrows and gunstocks for fuel. Tho Tibetans, 
having aw.iitcd their oppoitunity, sent up a largo force from tho eastern 
prox iiices, and attacked the invaders while hard pressed by cold and hunger, or, 
as the Dogra chronicler puts it, “ by the army of tho season.” The Dogras were 
defeated about the middle of December, in a battle which took place between 
Kardung and Purang. 

Though Mirza Haidar’s expedition ended in a somewhat less disastrous way, 
the similarity with that of Zorawar Sing extends to the circumstance of tho 
Nipalis .becoming alarmed at tho presence of an invading army so near their 
frontier. THeir Government sent envoys to demand explanations of tho Dogra 
commander, and apparently they received satisfaction, for no hostilities are 
recorded to have occurred with Nipal, xvliilc, after the disaster near Kardung, 
the fugitive sepoys were permitted to take refuge in the Ghurka Baja's territory. 

(An account of this expedition will be found in the Gtddh-Ndma of Diwan 
Kirpa Bam of Kaslimir: a Persian history of the Dogras in Kashmir, some 
extracts from which I translated some years ago.) 

It may be added that the Government of India, believing Nari Khorsum to 
Ixelong to China, decided, on hearing of the invasion, that the Dogras should 
evacuate the territory they had seized, in order to avoid complications with the 
Chinese Qovemmeut, and the 10th December, 1841,'was fixed for the surrender. 
A British officer. Captain J. Davey Cunningham, B.E., was sent to see that the 
decision was carried out, and Zorawar Sing was accordingly recalled. But 
before the order could reach him, the disaster above related, had overtaken his 
foice. (Se«! J. 1). Cunningham’s Uist. of the Sikhs, pp. 256-8.) 
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CHAPTER CIX. 

SUFFERINGS IN TIBET, AND THE DEATH OP THE AUTHOR’S COUSIN, 

MAHMUD MIRZi. 

* * • * » «1 

As soon as Rashid Sultan had made an end of murdering and 
insulting my uncle and others of his near relations, he sent a 
messenger into Tibet bearing divers mandates. One of these was 
for his brother Iskandar Sultan, and ran thus: “ We have 
conferred upon you the country of Tibet. [We desire] Mirzi 
Haidar and Mahmud Mirza also to remain there.” Another was 
addressed to the whole army as follows : “ The wives and families 
of all those who aie in Tibet will be sold. Immediately upon the 
arrival of this, you are ordered to disperse and set out for Yarkand.” 
When these unwelcome orders arrived, I had gone to Guga, as 
has been said. Ko sooner did the soldiers learn the purport of the 
message than, seizing their opportunity, they set out for Ydrkand; 
but Iskandar Sultan and my cousin Mahmud, with a handful of 
men, having got away [from the rest], remained behind. Two 
days later, 1 reached the stage where the men had disbanded 
[virdn shudd]. Iskandar Sultan and my cousin Mahmud pointed 
out that we had better remain there that night, as many of the 
soldiers had fled unwillingly, and were probably only watching 
for an occasion to rejoin us. 

’rhere yet remained with me more than a hundred men; these 
were all brave soldiers or commanders of battalions, whose service 
was hereditary, who had often distinguished themselves in battle, 
and bad won juMua; each one also had been bom to the title of 
Amir. Some of them were my [foBter]-brother8, and were called 
[by me] Kukilddeh; from these I had no reason to expect opposition. 
But on the morrow I discovered that all my trusted men had dis¬ 
appeared, like the stars at dawn. 

After the sun had lit up the earth’s dark surface, Jun Ahmad 
Ataka, who has been already mentioned as my foster-brother, came 
to me with a certain Shah Muhammad, a Kukilddeh, and one of 
the most distinguished of that band. With them they brought 
five followers. Thus was the fear of loneliness dispelled. After 
a while, Iskandar Siiltdn and my cousin Mahmud came back, and 
having collected about fifty men wo proceeded towards Maryul. 

‘ The chapter opens with some high-flown passages and manj verses oon- 
oeming bad news, misfortnnee, and the liJke. The anmor then says that, for the 
information of the reader, he Will venture to record, briefly but truly, some of the 
terrible events which Immediately succeeded upon the death of the ]^4n.—B. 
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It was tbe begimung of the season of Capricorn, and the commence¬ 
ment of winter-time. [Couplet]. . . The cold was so intense that 
were I to describe it, I should be accused of word-painting. Oat 
of those fifty men, more than forty had either hands or feet, or 
nose or ears, taken off by the cold [frost-bitten]. Sustaining such 
fatigues and sufferings as these, at the end of twenty-fivo days we 
reached Maryul. The Chui of Marj'ul, named IVishiktin and Lata 
Jughddn, who have been mentioned in a few places alrcad 3 % 
hastened out to wait upon us. Since wo had [on a former occasion] 
treated them with violence, both plundering and killing [their 
people], I was inwardly in great fear of them. But contrary to 
my apprehensions, they showed their willingness to assist us in 
every way, and even proffered excuses, saying: “For four 
hundred years, from father to son, we havd l)een the subjects and 
you the king; we the slave, you the master; if in the days of 
your glory and greatness we were alarined and trangressod, wo 
met with our due retribution at your hands. At that time the 
Cimi of Tibet submitted to and obeyed you, solely from fear. But 
now we offer our services, out of attachment to you, and ii^ all 
sincerity.” [Verses.] 

They gave us the castle of Shaya, which is the capital of 
Maryul.^ In Shaya we took the opportunity to recover [from our 
fatigues], and heie, some of the army who had stayed behind, now 
rejoined us. Among them was Maulana Darvish Muhammad Kara 
Tagh, one of the attendants of Khwaja l^luhanimad Yusuf, who has 
been mentioned above. This Maulana iJarvish Muhammad was 
a pious and devoted Musulman. Ho knew tho Tibetan language 
remarkably well, and enjoyed the entire confidence of all the Chui 
of Tibet. He was thus able to settle all our affairs with them in 
a satisfactory way. 

From Kashmir there came a certain man named Htiji, who 
attached himself to my service; he will be mentioned frequently 
hereinafter; our party now numbered more than sixty persons. 

But the disbanded army, as it advanced, began to suffer from 

' Shaya, ordinarily called Sheh, or Shay, but properly written Shd in Tibetan, 
is a village about eight miles south-east of Leh, on the rigltt bank of the Indus. 
On a high ryck above the village, stands ono of the old residences of the Ladak 
Kings, who, at Vicious times, have made it their headquarters. This may have 
been tho case in Mirza Haidar’s time, and for this reason, probably, he calls Sheh 
tho capital of Ladak. The period when Leh became tho capitel is nowhere 
rccordetl that I am aware of, but the Ladak Chronicle, tninsla^ by Dr. Marx, 
states that the 19th King (the Tashi Namgyal mentioned in note 2, p. 418) 
was tiio builder of the old fort at Leh, the mins of which are still to bo seen on a 
pinnacle overlooking the town. As the Leh “ptdace,'’ which stands on the 
snino liill, but a little lower down, is not mentioned in tho Chronicle, I infer that 
it was built somewhat later, though it is generally said to date from over three 
hundred years Aj'o. It was at Bheh that Moororoft, in 1821, found settled one 
Khwdja Shuh Niaz, whom he describes as a descendant of “ a branch of the some 
family as the Kmperor Baber.” (See Mane, J. A. S, B., lx., pt. iii., 1881, 
pp. 123-1; and Moorcioft, t, p. 241.) 
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the change in the season; so much sOt that most of the men were 
unable to proceed, while those who attempted to go on, lost all 
their effects. Nearly one hundred and fifty men died from 
exposure to the oold. The rest arrived in a half-dead state at 
Yarkand. Another party, turning back, reached Maryul in 
a helpless condition. Thus a body numbering five hundred men 
was again assembled, together with about 10,000 sheep. [For a 
time] we enjoyed a complete rest. 

Before reaching Maryul, I sent forward Jan Ahmad Ataka and 
8hah Muhammad Kukilddsh, to Bashid Sultan in Yirkand, with 
many gifts from the spoil we had taken in our last expedition. I 
also wrote him a few lines, reminding him of our ancient bonds of 
friendship, and sent him as proof thereof, some old tokens we 
had interchanged. A dark coloured Arab pmtin^ and a steel bdltika^ 
both of which Bashid Sultin had given me, 1 now sent back to 
him, just as they were [ha-jins]. [Verses] . . . 

Towards the close of that winter Bashid Sultin sent BidakSn, 
son of my foster-brother Jan Ahmad Ataka, accompanied by 
Hasan Div&na, to bear to me messages of apology and expressions 
of repentance. His past behaviour [he admitted] had been due to 
his ignorance, and was a cause for shame in this world and the 
next. He now frankly begged the forgiveness of his dear fiiend. 
He had sent Manl&nd Eud4sh with two hundred men, for my 
service. All those of my following who had gone over to him, 
might now return to me; no one should hinder them. He also 
sent me some horses and other gifts. 1 was not a little encouraged 
by these messages, and most of Tibet submitted. 

In the meanwhile Maulanu Kudash arrived, bringing with him 
some of my chief retainers. Being reinforced by this band, we 
marched for BtUti, which loaches the confines of Kashmir.- All 
Bald paid the appointed tax in kind, without hesitation or delay. 
Suru is a department of Haiti, and its chief defence and stronghold. 
Maulana Kudash asked permission fiom me to go and impose 
a levy upon Suru, but I would not consent to this, knowing that 
those infidels would not be willing to let arty one visit their 
districts and valleys.^ [Indeed the people of Suru] begged that 
[no one might comej. “ Whatever amount is due,” [they said], 
‘* that wo will ourselves bring to the camp where you now are; 
there is no need for you to come [to us].” However, when the 
fowler of destiny places the grain of earthly desire in the net of 
fate, not even a ‘bird of wisdom can esca})e from that net. 
[Couplet]. . . . But Kudash, not accepting my refusal, was so 

‘ It is remarkable that, oven in our own times, the people of Stum have the 
reputation for being contuinaclous: they have a strong dislike to foreigners 
visiting their district, and throw whatever obstacles they are able, in the 
traveller's way. The invasion of the Dogras, in the present century, was resisted 
by them with much determination. 
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importunate in his demands that I at last sanctioned his going, 
and he set forth. The people of Sum put him to death in a 
narrow pass, together with twenty-four worthy men who were 
with him; they were subjected to a hundred ignominies, and were 
unable to strike a blow. Although our force numbered some seven 
hundred men, yet, on account of our poverty and want of arms, 
wo were unable to avenge him. [Three couplets]. . . . 

Leaving Haiti, we set out towards a province in Tibet called 
Zangskar. The crops had, as yet, attained no height; harvest 
time was not yet come, when we arrived. While we were waiting 
for the harvest, that we might divide the crops, one of the Chm of 
Haiti, named Tangi Sak4b, who had in the past rendered tis 
useful services, came and told us that the time had come to go 
and attack the murderers of Kudash, that is to say, the people of 
Sum. “ You can go and pillage their country,” [he said], “ c^rry 
off their women and take vengeance on their men.” 

Some of those who had lost their strength, were at once despatched 
to Maryul, in order that the strong men among us might proceed 
with all speed. I sent my cousin to escort the party [going to 
Maryul], as one day’s march of that journey was very dangerous. 
He was to see them [safely] through this part of the road. At 
night he encamped there. As the place was dangerous, he kept 
his horse by him all through the night. During his sleep, the 
horse, while grazing, kicked him so hard on the forehead as to 
fracture his skull [making a wound] the size of the hoof. On the 
next day he came to me and showed me his wound. According to 
the practice of Moghul surgeons, I broke the bone [again], and 
seizing the edge of it, applied remedies. I then sent to tell Tangi 
Sakab what I had done. He sent back answer : “ Since your 
coming would involve no little difficulty, [you had better] send me 
a small contingent to take Sum. We will send you a fifth part 
of all that falls into our hands. This also would be an acceptable 
service.” 

Hetween Zangskar, where I was dwelling, and Sut,^ the home 
of Tangi Sakab, it five days’ journey. I sent [to Tangi Sakab], 
seventy men under the command of Mauluna Darvish Muhammad 
Kara Tagh, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Chut of Tibet, 
and Nur Ali Divana, one of the most promising young soldiers, 
and who had turned back to rejoin me. Nearly two months were 
passed in exchange of messages before a decision was arrived at. 
Mahmud Mirza’s wound had opened afresh, and it became quite 
impossible for him to remain in !^ngskar, on account of the severity 
of the weather. So I was obliged to send him back to Maryul, 

‘ Bui or 8(}t jB A name not often seen on modem maps. It will be found, 
however, on Moorctoft’s map, spelled Both. It is one of the group of villages 
usually known as Kargil, It may, indeed, have been another name for Kargil. 
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while 1 remained in Zangskar, in order that, ae soon as he had 
reached Maryul in safety, I might myself proceed to Sum, where 
I hoped to find some means of existence. When Mahmud reached 
the spot where he had received the kick from his horse, he halted 
for the night, and on the morrow, as he was about to mount, he 
exposed his head to apply the dressing. The cold got into the 
wound and, fainting away, he became insensible. At noontide 
prayers a person came and informed me of his condition. I at 
once set out in all haste to see him. I ariived at midnight and 
found him unconscious. On tlie following day he came to himself 
and entirely recovered consciousness. The next day also, he was 
conscious, but on the third day he began to talk incoherently, and 
two nights later he died.^ 

Meanwhile a messenger arrived from the party which I had 
despatched against Sum, saying that Nur Ali Bivana, in company 
with his companions and Mauland Kara Ttigh, had gone to attack 
Baghan, who was a Chui of the provinces of Tibet. MauMna 
Darvish Muhammad having enticed him into a place [apart], they 
exchanged blows, and at length Baghdn, being mortally wounded, 
they made a present of that infidel to the Mtisulmdns, and taking 
leave, i)roceeded to Ydrkand.*'* That infidel killed the Maulana 
by transfixing him with a stick. Thus the Suru expedition came 
to nothing. Having conveyed Mahmud’s body to Maryul, I sent 
it on thence to Kashghar [to be buried in the tomb] of his forefathers. 
These events happened in the beginning of the season of Scorpio. 
It was at the commencement of the cold season of Tibet, that we 
wont to MAryul. That winter, until spring came round, we passed 
in such a manner that, were I to describe our sufierings, I should 
be suspected of exaggeration. 

On the return of spring, seventy persons wore sent with the 
horses, to a place called Utluk—a ravine [mughdra] famous in all 
I’ibet for the richness of its crojis. I spent the interim in hunting 
the wild ass and the wild kutds, and then returned. On my 
departure, I had left Iskandar Sultan in Maryul with a body of 
men. When we had once again reassembled, the horses had grown 
fat and strong, but our men, unable to support the pressure of 
misfortune and trial, all at once dispersed and went off to Yarkand ; 
only fifty of them stayed behind, the rest all fled. At this junc¬ 
ture Jan Ahmad Ataka, whom, two years previously (on my return 

' Half a folio of Terse and florid mssages is omitted here. The author 
complains of the grief he has suffered from the loss of his uncle and other 
relatives. His troubles, he says, reached their climax when he was past thirty 
years of age and not yet forty.—R. 

* This passage is obscure, and makes little sense. It would appear that 
B4gh&n killed the Maul&nd, and was afterwards made over to tlie Musulmaiia of 
the district as a slave, by the Muul&u&’s companions, who then went on to 
YArkand. 
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from the Ursacg expedition) I had sent to Bashid Sultan (as was 
mentioned), came back from Yarkand, bringing the orders that wo 
were to stay no longer in Tibet. Hitherto my reason for lingering 
in Tibet had been, that if of luy own choice I moved to some 
other place, 1 should be accused of breaking my engagement. He 
[Bashid SultAn], however, while outwardly pretending to be up¬ 
right, had broken thb engagement, which he had sworn to with 
the most solemn oaths, and now, disregarding every [honourable] 
consideration, ordered me to take flight. [Verses].... No sooner 
had J&n Ahmad Ataka delivered his message, than I set out 
for Badakhshan. 


CHAPTEB CX. 

THE AUTHOR CROSSES FROM TIBET TO BADAKHSHAN. 

1 MENTIONED above that out of ray force of 700 meni only fifty 
remained with me. The rest all got away to Yarkand, as best they 
could. It has also been. already observed, that the difficulties of 
travelling in Tibet are due to the scarcity of provender and the 
terrible severity of the cold, wliile the roughness of the paths is 
almost beyond conception. Wo were without a proper supply of 
clothing and food, and more particularly of horse-shoes, w’hich are 
above all things indispensable on those roads; our horses were few, 
and were in a broken condition. To remain in Tibet, therefore, 
became impossible; while to leave it was difficult. However, if 
to stay and to go were both attended by obstacles, there was at 
least hope irv the latter course ; to it we might look for a termina¬ 
tion of our troubles, but we could foresee none if we determined to 
stay. [Verse]. . . . [The routes] to Kashmir, Kiishghar, Turfan, 
and Hindustan wcrci all equally impo^6^b]e. The road to Badakh- 
shan was the only one that ottered any hope of safety. 

No one of ns had over travelled from Tibet to Badakhsh&n, 
excepting by way of Kiishghar. But among those who had 
deserted and fled to Yarkand, was a certain man named Jahiin Shah, 
lie once related that ho had heard from the people of the moun¬ 
tain districts of Yarkand, that from a place called Tiigh N6k,' 

* Mirza Haidar's spr-lling of this name is probably tlie night one. It appeal's 
on our lutiiht inu]i3 aa TohnnaJi, sod is a spot on the Yarkuud rircr just below 
Kulati-iildi, wliere the track to Kugiar and Yarkand leaves the valley of that 
river. Mirza Haidar's party (it will bo seen by the map) branched of from the 
direct route to Yiiiltand ut Ak-Ttigli, tlien followed down the Yarkand river past 
Kulnn-uldi, Tufjh~ndl', etc., first into the district known as It&sktim and evontii- 
ally on to tlio I'tiuiir of Tagliduinbiisli. The route is an exceedingly diSicult 
one, on ai'connt of tlio river crossings, and is seldom or never followed by traders 
or travellers. 
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tliere was a bye-path leading to the Famii'S of Badakhshun. I 
had inquired the particulars of him. Bj’ that unknown road we 
now advanced. Can one travel by a road one has never seen and 
knows not?” Of the fifty persons who had remained with me 
many, from want of strength, stayed behind in Tibet. 

I moved off finally, with twenty-seven men. [We suffered much] 
from want of supplies for* the journey—from the weakness ot the 
beasts of burden, from the difficulties of the road and from tho 
cold. For although it was now the season of Virgo, the cold was 
so severe, that at a place we came to called Kara Kuram, as the sun 
sank, the river (which is a large one) froze over so completely, that 
who I ever one might break the ice, not a drop of water was forth¬ 
coming.’ We continued our efforts [to obtain water] until bed¬ 
time prayers. The horses that had travelled all day over dam-gin 
ground, arriving at a stage where there was neither water nor 
grass, refused to eat the little barley that was left (and which we 
now gave them) because they had not drunk. Jan Ahmad Ataka 
said: “ I remember once noticing a spring at about half a farB&kV* 
distance from here.” He indicated a spot in the middle of the ice, 
where we Kad to out a hole; this time there was water, and we 
gave the horses to drink. There was one mare [Aq/r] among them, 
the strongest of all tho beasts, whose teeth, from want of water, 
became so tightly locked together, that in spite of every exertion 
she could not drink, and therefore died.* The baggage which she 
had carried was thus left behind. This will give some idea of the 
intensity of the cold. [Verse.] . . . 

When, after much hardshq), we reached tho spot where tho 
untried road to Badakhshan branched off, Iskandar Sultan came 
to ask my permission to make las way to Hashid Sultan, saying ; 
“ Perhaps his brotherly affectiim will induce him to take pity on 
me, and cause him to heal tho wounds which have hitherto cut him 
off from his relations.” I reidiod: “ Your brother is oeitainly not 
a man of his word, as his actions testify. Good faith is tho first 
duty of a Musulman; but ho is so entirely under the evil influence 
of Muhaminadi, that you need never expect m^rcy at his hands.” 
[Quatniin] . . . With such words did I attempt to dissuade him, but 

' The meaning' is that the river was howiUjj till the suii ect, and then s^denly 
froze over—not an uncommon circumstHnee, xn clear weather, at great altitudes. 

- Xcither is it uncommon to find that horses refuse their ration of grain, when 
tixey have been some days without grass or chopi>pd straw, or when suffwlug 
from hcight-siokiiess. When food is refused for these reasons, usually no great 
harm results to the animol, but when he declines it on ocoount of thirot, he 
generally succumhs within a short time. Lockjaw is, as the author rightly 
implies, caused by the cold and not by tho rarefied air, as is often supposed. It 
oeonrs even at low altitudes during severe cold. It may bo obsi^rvcd here, that 
though the word.“horao” is alwoys used in this translation, the more correct 
term would be “ pony; ” for in none of the regions east of Afghanistan and 
Western Tnrkistan am the horses more than about 13 hands, as a rule. In some 
places they’ are seldom a^ve 12 or 121 hands. 
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he, being worn out with the sufferings of the journey and the 
misfortunes in Tibet, shut his eyes to the path of reason, and was 
so persistent in his demands, that at last I gave him leave to go. 
sending four men to accompany liim. 

My party of twenty-seven, by the loss of these five, was thus 
reduced to twenty-two, and with these I went forward upon this 
[strange] road. A few of our horses had become useless from 
want of shoes. On the same day that we parted from Tskandar 
Sultan, towards midday prayer-time, we killed a wild ItulaH. 
With its skin we made coverings for the feet of our disabled 
horses : of its flesh we carried away as much as we were able, and 
oven then there remained what would have been sufficient for a 
day or two. This was a favour bestowed upon us by the Giver of 
daily bread. Wo carried away as much as our beasts could bear, 
which amounted to about five days’ provisions for the party. I 
suppose about a quarter of the }mta» was lost: that is to say about 
that quantity rexnained behind. The crows and ravens, by their 
screams, gave a general invitation to the beasts of prey of the 
neighbourhood, and they celebrated a feast in compan)’.^ 

We proceeded in this manner, guessing [our way]. On the 
next day wo killed another /cu/ds, of a very large breed. 
[Couplet.] . . . 

From the information I had gathered from Jahan Shah, 1 
reckoned that it would be another six days, before we should come 
to a cultivated region; but on the third day after our separation 
■from Iskandar Sultan, at about breakfast-time, we met with some 
men with their families, some of whom came out to receive ns 
with great cordiality, and asked us whence we had come and 
whither \/o were going. They told us that this valley was called 
Itas Kam, and that from here to [the] Pamir was five days’ journey. 
When we arrived at-this place [Has Kam], all of us took a rest, 
after the trials of so many years. 

The people took over all our broken horses and gave us strong 
ones in their stead. They also supidied us, in the most 
hospitable maunerj with such meat and dririk as they had to give. 
When they saw mo, they all began to weep and cried, in their 
own language: “Thanks be [to God] that there still remains 
a prince of the dynasty that has ruled over us for four hundred 
years: we are your faithful and devoted servants.” Tliey then 
attached themselves, with their wives and fandlies, to mo. I was 
powerless to hinder them. At every place we came to, I was joined 
by all the men, women and children of the district. For the space 

* It may be noticed that the wild ydk, or hatda, is not found nowadays so far 
west as the valley of the Yarkand river. Its most westerly limits are the head¬ 
waters of the Karakush and the Chang Chenmo valley, in the extreme east of 
Ladak, 
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of s^ven days they lavished evei y atleniion and honour upon us, 
brought us to the Pamir, and iudiu^d us to proceed to Badakhshan. 
(Sulaiman Shah Mirza, the sou of Mij’zd Khun, the son of my 
maternal aunt, has been mentionod in sevoial places above. When 
I came to his [abode] ho hastoued out to receive me, showing me 
honour, by every means at his disposal.)' We thou offered up a 
thousand thanks to God Almighty, who had delivered us from 
such great danger's, and had brought us into safety ; [verso] .... 
and from a land of Infidels to one of true Believers. [Three 
couplets.] . . . 

When wo reached Wakhan, which is the frontier [ftar-hnddi] of 
Badakhshnn, there came to me one of Rashid Sultan’s followers, 
who was there on some business. I gave him some Turki verses, 
which I had composed, to deliver over to his master. . . 

If I were to detail the acts of violence and unkindness of Rashid 
Sultan, a separate chapteV would be necessary. God willing an 
account of his life will be given in the First Part; repetition 
would not bo pleasing. 

To be brief, at this time my wife, who was Rashid Sultan’s 
paternal ‘aunt, was banished [ikhrdj'] in a kindly way, with 
Iskandar Sultiin to accompany her. Another act of kindness was 
i.hat she was not robbed, or deprived of anything; all that she 
had at hand was sent with her. She reached BadakhshAn, 
however, in a pitiable and destitute condition. About ten 
persons were allowed, by Rashid’s favour, to accompany her, and 
these took with them all their cattle.^ 

That winter I j^assed in Badakhshan in perfect comfort, and 
the spring I spent in the plains and hills of that country ; in the 
Slimmer I wont to Kabul. Soon after my arrival, there came 
together, in Kabul, some of my connections who had been banished 
[by Rashid Sultiin]: namely, the Khan’s wife, Zainab Sult&n 
Khauim, who was his cousin, with her chihlren Ibrahim Sultdn 
(the Khiin’s favourite child), Muliassan Sultiin and Mahmud 
Yusuf. 

[Afterwards] I passed on into Hindustwi. When I reached 
Liihur 1 found Kiimran Mirzii, son of Biibar Padishah, there. 
He came out to meet me with every* mark of respect, and 
liestowed honours on me. From tlio deptli.s ot distress and 
hardship, I found myself raised to honour and dignity. [Verses.] 
. . . The princely patronage and attention [of Kiimran Mirzd] 

‘ Tlie two sentences enclosed within parentheses arc obviously out of pl^e 
here. They anticipate the narrative, for it could not have been till after pai^ng 
through WahMn and arriving in BadakhshAn, that the author was received by 
iitulaiinan Bhdli. . ,, , , 

- Tliree couplets in I’m-ki omitted. Tlioy contain reproaches addressed to 
Rashid Saltan for his bad faith.— R. 

* The translation of this passage is uncertain. 

> 2 H 2 
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acted as an antidote to the numerous sufferings and griefs, which, 
had made the sweetness of life bitter on the palate of my soul. 
[Verses.] . . . 

At this period, one of the sons of Shah Ismail mai’ched upon 
Kandahar, and captured it. It came about thus: Sam Mirz^, one 
of Shah Ismail’s sons, fleeing with a body of men from his 
brother 8hnh Talimasp, rcHched the territory of SislAn. Thence 
he turned towards KandahAr, where was Mir KhwAja KilAii. 
This Mir KhwAja Kilan was the son of Maulana Muhammad Sadr, 
one of the pillars of religion and state to Mirza Amar* Shaikh, son 
of Mirza SultAn Abu Said. His [Maulana Sadr’s] children, after 
the death of Mirza Amar Shaikh, entered, by hereditary succession, 
the service of Ha bar Padishah, for whom they achieved groat 
thingd. In that family their reputation stands high, for six 
brothers were killed in Itattle on separate occasions, and this one, 
Mir Khwaja KilAn, alone survived. 

He was a bravo and learned man, and by his sound judgment 
was able to regulate most of tho Eini)oror’8 affairs of State. It 
was owing to his exertions that, under tho divine decree, tho 
Emperor achieved tho conquest of HindnstAn.^ In" short, ho 
defended the fort of Kandahar in such a way, that Sam Mirza, 
after besieging it vigorously and persistently for eight months, 
was unable to take it. At the end of eight months, Kamran 
Mirza arrived from Ilindustiin and engaged [Sam Mirza] in battle, 
at the very gates of the fort of Kandahar. Through the gallantry 
and energy of Mir Khwaja Kilan, victory declared for Kamran 
Mirza after a hard fought combat, and Sam Mirza, humbled and 
discomfited, fell back on Irak,'-* while Kamran MirzA returned to 
Lahur. It was at that time that I arrived at Lahur. 

That winter passed over, and in the following spring, Shah 
Tahmasp marched against Kandahar to avenge his brother. It 
was this Shah Tahmasp who, whenever ho made war upon 
KhorAsan, met with such determined opposition from the Uzbeg 
under Ubaid IJllah Khan, and such overpowering resistance from 
their numerous foroes, that ho was always compelled to retreat. 
[Couplet]. . . . Mir Khwaja Kilan w'as not able to put the fort 
in a state to withstand a siege, on account of the numbers and the 
Htrengtli of Shah Tahmasp’s army, and also because, having the 
year before sustained a siege of eight months, his ammunition 
and other necessuries >vere exhaiisicd. Moreover, he entertained 

* This Mir, or Amir, Khwaja Kilan is freipiontly mentioned by Babor. He 
wos one of the F^tnperor’s i>cst generals and most truste^l followers. At one time 
he held the govemorsltip of Bajnur, and at anotlier was in charge of Ghazni and 
Kabul; but during the later ixirt of Halier’s esreer, was always entrusted with 
some important cotninaiid. (See MumoirSf pp. 248, MS, SH.'i, etc.) 

* The date of this victory is given hy Ernkine, as 25^1 January, 1536. (Hift., 
ii., p. 101.) 
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no hope of Kamr^n Mirzd coming to his relief. Under those 
conditioDH, ho abandoned Kandahair and retired to llcim and 
Tatta, wheuco he passed on to Ldhnr. 

When this news reached the ears of Kaniran Mirza, ho resolved 
to march [at once] for Kandahar. Leaving the whole of Ifindn- 
sti'ui and its dependencies in my charge, and giving me entire 
authority over all his officials and nobles—setting me, in fact, 
over the whole of the aftairs of his kingdom—he proceeded* to 
Kandahar. On reaching this place, the emissaries of Shah 
Tahmasp gave the fort up to him peacefully, and returned to 
Irak. This journey [of Kamran Idirza] lasted rather more than a 
year, during which period I did all that was possible to discharge 
my duties, in the administration of the Htato. 1 attended carefully 
to collecting taxes, suppressing revolt, protecting the frontiers 
and establishing Islam, so that when Kamran Mirza returned, in the 
fill I glow of victory, to his capital Lahur, ho raised my salary 
from fifteen to fifty hthn, and distinguished me among my j>eers, 
by his favours. One htk of Hindustan is worth twenty thousand 
shdhnikhis. A current shdhntkhi is worth one mithkdl of silver.^ 


CHAPTEU CXI. 

HIJMAYUN IVVDISHAH, SON OF bAbAR pAdLSHAH, AND HIS DOWNFALL. 

HuaiAyun VadishAu was the oldest, greatest, and most renowned 
of Babar's sons. I have seen few persons j)osses8ed of so much 
natural talent and excellence as ho, but in consequence of frequent 
intercourse with tlio sensual and profligate men who served him, 
such as Maulana Muhammad I’arghari in particular, and others 
like him, lie had contracted some bad habits; among these was 
his addiction to opium. All the evil that has been set down to * 
the Emperor, and has become the common talk of the people, is 
attributable to this vice. Nevertheless he was endowed with 
excellent qualities, being brave in battle, gay in feast and very 
generous. [Couplet. ] • . . in short, bo was a dignified, stately 
and regal sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. When, 
for example, I eirterod his service at Agra, us shall bo mentioned, 
it was after his defeats, and when people said that compared with 

' Thus, one ah^hralfbi was (>qiml i.*» live of some coin of India tlieu current, 
end contained 71*18 grains ot‘ ailvor—for tide, na we iiave soon, wea the true 
weight of the luHbkal. I la value is i‘aliiiialed, Ka already noted, at about 
pence ; at which rab‘ tlic Indian current coin nr money of account would have 
b^u wortii Bontething under two pence. But see Erekine, Hist, i; App. K. 
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what it had been, these was nothing left of his pomp and 
magniiiconco. Yet when his army M'as arrayed for the Ganges 
campaign (in which the whole direction devolved upon mo) there 
were still 17,000 menials [tihagird piahd] in his retinue, from 
which circumstance an estimate may be formed of the rest of his 
estiiblishmeut. 

To be >)rief; when Kunirdn IVIirza went the first time to 
Kandahar, the Emperor invaded Gujrat and conquered it. But 
on account of the insubordination and discord that pi'evailed 
ambng the Amirs, he was obliged to abandon the country, and 
return empty handed. To repair this disappointment—^^being still 
at the height of his power—he turned to attack Bangala, which 
he also conquered, and where he made a protracted stay. 

Ilindal Mirzu, his youngest brother, was in Agra. [Hearing 
that] Shir Khan was coming from Barkunda and Kuhtas, against 
Agra, [Ilindal] put to death Slraikh Pul who has l>een mentioned 
as the Emperor’s spiritual guide, and caused the Khuthu to bo 
read in bis own name. He began openly to sotmd the drums of 
sovereignty. As the proA’crb saj’s; “Whenever sedition arises, 
piosperity gets uj) [to go].” ' When this nows reached Ikingala, 
the Emperor at once set out for Agra, leaving Bangala in charge 
of Jahangir Kuli, son of Ibrahim Bogjik, tlie Moghul, supported 
by 5000 men. But when Ilindal read the Khutha in his own 
name, none of the Emperor’s Amirs who wore in the surrounding 
cities, would acknowledge him. With his lack of good sense - and 
this was the cause of his misfortunes—he left Shir Khfin behind, 
and turned to conquering the Emperor’s dominions. As has been 
said : “ Do the work of your friends, that your enemy may do his 
own work.” In the first place he marched against Dehli, the 
cajutal of the whole of Hindustan. But the governors of Dehli, 
who were Amirs of the Emperor, would not give up the town, 
and a fierce encounter ensued betw^een the two parties, each 
filling its enemy with fear, and its friends with courage. 

^ While Hindal Mirza was thus engaged, Ilumaynn came from 
Bangala to Jusa and Paik. Shii’ Khiin, .seizing his opportunity, 
cut off his progress,- The Emperor had lost all his horses in 
Bangala, and the strength of his army was wasted; th^ rainy 
season too, had come on. He remained for three months encamped 
opposite to Shir Khan. Bepeated messengeis came [from the 

* This is really a play ou the Persian verbs hhdd and bar-khdst. —II, 

- The allusion here is to the defeat which Huniayan suffered at Chausa 
(the Jtua of the text) near Buxor on 27th June, 1539, wliile marching north.* 
ward from Bengal. Shir Khun, after coming to an understanding with the 
Emperor, treacherously attacked his camp on the banks of the Karamn^sa. and 
afterwards endeavoured to out off his road to Kalpi and Agra. In most histories, 
the surprise of Humayun’s camp is .said to have occurred at Chapa Ghat on the 
< ranges—a spot not far from Cnausn. The name written Pail-, or BaiJf, in tlie 
tcxtdocs not appear in any other account of these events that I am acquainted with. 
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Eiu^Jleror] saying that Shir Khan was at the bottom of all the 
confusion in Hindustuu, that he was now face to face with him, anrl 
that his brothers should come quickly, as it was necessary to make 
an end of Shir Khtin. [The letters arrived, but] the brothers 
were engaged in hostilities, so the enemy remained at his ease. 

When news of these events reached Kamrun Mirzti, he at once 
led his army against Dehli. [On his approach] Hiudiil Mirzii fled, 
and the Emperor’s Amirs came out to meet him. His arrival filled 
the breasts of the people with fresh courage, so that tho veterans 
exerted themselves in alfording assistance to the Emperor in 
Jusa. But some perverse advisers offered different counsel, 
saying: “To go to Jusa would release the Emperor, destroy the 
enemy and ensnare us.” Kamran Mirzai, in his ignorance and 
childlike folly, mistook this bad advice for wisdom, and delayed in 
setting forth. But men of experience said: “ Since he is putting 
off his departure, wo had better return, lest tho equipment of the 
army be spoiled. Let every one go back to his own home and 
make fitting preparations for an active campaign. If Shir Khan 
defeat tho Emperor, we shall bo equipped and ready [to meet 
him]. If, on the other hand, tho Emperor destroys Shir Khun, 
well and good.” 

But this did not quite satisfy [the discontented]. They argued: 
“ If the Emperor destroy Shir Khan, he will be enraged against 
us. We must contrive some means to procure the forgiveness of 
the offended Emperor.” In short they returned to. Agra. After 
they had been there a little more than a month, tho Empex’or 
arrived, defeated and crestfallen. In the middle of the rains 
[pashJcdl] the brothers came together. This occurred in Safar of 
tho year 946.^ 


CHATTER CXII. 

THB BATl’LE OF THE GANGES.* 

When all tho brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. The discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at ; in fact, nothing was pro]>osed 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said: “ When fortune’s 
adverse, minds are perverse.” Kiimran Mirza was very anxious 
to return, but Humaynn, conceding all other representations, dis¬ 
regarded his request on this point. Seven months were wasted 

‘ The month of Safer 946 h., fell 18th June to 17th Jnly, 1589. 

* Throughout this chapter the vrord Gftnff has been rendered Oanget. 
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iu weary iudecisioii, until the opportunity was lost, and Shir Khan 
was on the Ganges, ready for war, [Verses], ... In the midst 
of this disoussion and argument, Ktimran Mirza became ver}^ ill. 
The climate of Hindustan had brought on some serious disorders.^ 
When he had thus suffered for two or three months, he lost the use 
of his hands and feet. [Verses]. ... As no medicine or treatment 
relieved him, he became more desirous of departing to Luhur. At 
length his maladies so increased, that ho made up his mind to 
return thither. 

This departure of Kumrun ISlirza was the turning-point in the 
rise of Shir Khan, and in the downfall of the Obaghatui power. The 
Emperor strongly urged liim to leave some of his officers and 
forces ns auxiliaries, but Kumrun Mirzu, on the contrary, did all 
he could to induce those who were at Agra to go away with him, 
and strenuously i ejected the proposal to leave his own army 
behind. Mir Khwaja Kiliin, who was his prime minister (and a 
slight allusion to whose character has been made above), exerted 
himself to the same purpose. Kumrun Mirzii sent him on in 
advance, and then followed in person. 

While this was passing, Shir Khun advanced to thoJianhs of the 
(Janges and crossed his army over. Kutb Khun, his son, marched 
towards Atuva [Ebiwa] and Ktilpi. Those territories were the 
liofs [iktn] of Husain Sultan, who was one of the Ezbeg Sultans,*^ 
and Yadgar Niisir INlirza, son of Sultan Nasir Mirza, the binther of 
the Emperor Babar, wluse story has been told above. Part of 
Kalpi had been given to Kamran Mirza and he had sent to that 
district Iskandar Sultan, as his representative. These three 
persons advanced against Kutb Khan, who was slain in the battle, 
and they gained a complete victory. The Emperor now marched 
from Agra towards the Ganges against Shir Khan. 

Kamran Mirza, having placed the entire manugemout of his own 
affairs in my hands, strongly urged me to return to Ldhur. Ho 
represented as follows: “ You left Kashghar on account of the 
unworthy treatment of your own people, whoii» you had sei’vcd 
faithfidly all youx; life: the result is evident. When you came to 
nie, I treated you, in consideration of our I'clationship, like a 
brother—nay, even hotter: I entrusted the conduct of all my 
affairs to yon and gave you full authority to Appoint and displace, 
and genci’ally to administer [my dominion]. If in these matters I 
have been gnilty of any shortcoming, you must point it out to me, 
that I may make rcpaiation. But do not, on the other hand, 
at such a crisis as this, when the enemy has the upper hand in my 
kingdom and disease in my body, withdraw the hand of brotherly' 

' Tho various complicntions are specified, but omittcrl in translntion. 

* One Persian MS. bos here; “'J’he Uzbeg and Kiriin Sultans” f.e. 
** Crimean.” 
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oon^passiou from acts of kindneas; rather save me from these two 
imminent dangers, and accompany me to Lahnr.” 

Now the Emperor and myself had become friends, after the 
Moghul fashion, and he had given me the name of dust [friend]. 
In council he never addressed me by any other name, and on the 
firmans it was wiitten in this manner. No one of my brothers or 
the SultAns of the time, who had been in the Emperor’s service, 
had ever been honoured in such a way as was I, Muhammad Haidar 
Kurkan, who being the approved friend of such a prince as the 
Emperor, was called not merely ‘ brother ’ but was chosen as dust. 

Although I was already in the service of Kamran Mirzd [the 
Emperor] acted upon my advice in all his affairs. He said: 
“ What Kamran Mirzii asks of you, with regard to escorting him 
[to L»ihur], in consequence of the aggravated symptoms of his 
malady, which prevent his full comprehension of things as they 
are, is not an affair of youis. His going does not depend upon 
j'our accompanying him, nor are you in any way bound to go to 
Lahur. If he gives his illness as a reason, you are not a physician, 
nor have you any remedies. If he iirges you on the ground of 
kinship, your relationship descends from the [late] Emperor, and 
therefore your connection with me and with Kamran Mirza is 
exactly equal. Consider, for the sake of justice, the truth of what 
I am saying to you ! On the issue of this battle between myself 
and Shir Khan, depends the fate of all India and all the house of 
Babar P»idishah. If, with such a conflict about to take place, you 
betake yourself to Lahur on account of Kami an Mirza’s sickness, 
two things will ensue. Firstly, having escaped from the yawning 
abyss, you will save your own head, and by means of Kamran 
Mirza’s feigned illness, will regain safety. All the rest will die, 
but you will be safe ! Secondly, you being the cousin of Babar 
Padishah, your relationship [to his sons] is equal, and it is fitting 
that you should show your sympathy with the whole of the 
Emperor’s race. In such a flight as you meditate, you will bear 
nobody’s sorrow.* Escaping in safety to Lahur, you will thence 
proceed to whatever place you consider secure. If you think this 
conformable with the conduct of a ‘ friend ’ and a * brother,’ you 
may act accordingly: but know, for a certainty, that jmu will 
encounter the opposition of the people. Instead of thei,r saying : 
‘In spite of Kamran Mirzi’s illness, he did not escort him to 
Lahur, but with sound judgment, took part in the Ganges 
campaign with tbe army: ’ they will say that you left me alone to 
undertake a combat, on the result of which hung the fate of the 
house to whom your loyalty is owing. [They will add] that giving 
as an excuse the illness of Kdmran Mirza, you found fbr yourself 


* Or " yon will be showing sympathy with none.”—Ti. 
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a place of aecurity. Besides, it is a fact tbat if we lose the day 
here, Lahur too will quickly fall.” 

These arguments quite convinced me, and being unable to 
obtain Kdmrdn Mirza’s permission, I remained behind without it.^ 

KAmr&n Mirzd himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan 
with about one thousand men as auxiliaries, went off to Ldhur, 
taking with him all the men fi-om Agra whom he could carry with 
him, ^us giving strength to the enemy and preparing defeat for 
his friends. 

The Impeiial army reached the banks of the Ganges in the best 
way that it could. There it encamped and Jay for about a month, 
the Emperor being on one side of the river, and Shir Eh&n on the 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to more 
than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultan Mirz&, a descendant of 
Ulugh Mirzd and Shah Mirza (who were of the bouse of Timur) 
and grandson (by a daughter) of Sultan Husain Mirzd (of Khordsun), 
had come to India to wait upon the Emperor Babar, and had been 
received with every mark of kindness and royal favour. After 
Babar’s death, he had several times levolted against Humdyun; 
but being unsuccessful, he had sought forgiveness, and had been 
pardoned. Now having colluded with Shir Khan, he deserted. A 
new way was thus opened. Everybody began to desert, and the 
most surprising part of it was, that many of those who deserted 
did not go over to Shir Khan, and so could expect no favour from 
him. An excited feeling ran through the army and the cry was, 
“Let us go and rest in our homes.” A number of KamrAn’a 
auxiliary forces also abandoned him and fled to L&hur. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages {garduii), each drawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarh-zan), which discharged a ball (halola) 
of 600 mithhah weight. I, myself, saw several times that from the 
top of an eminence they unfailingly (hi-hhatd) struck horsemen who 
slightly and unsuspectingly exposed themselves. And there were 
twenty-one' carriages, each drawn by eight pairs of bullocks. 
Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots were of molten 
brass weighing 6OO0 mithkdh, and the cost of each was 200 mithhah 
of silver. They would strike anything that was visible at the 
distance of a paraaang. 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk a 
buttle, than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result 
were unfavourable, we could not, at least, be accused of having 

' I'^iriahta, according to Briggs’ translation, disposes of this subject in ouo 
short sentence;—“Mirz# Haidar Doghlat, disgusted with hie [Kamnin’s] 
conduct, abandoned his standard and jmned Hoomayoon, to whom he was after* 
wards of mat service.” And the translator adds in a footnote:—“This person 
ascended the throne of Kashmir, and is the author of the most anthentio history 
of that interesting principality.” Would that ib were so! (Briggs, ii., p. 89.) 
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abai^oned au empire like HindusUn, without strikiog a blow* 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, desertion 
would no longer be possible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. Everyday skirmishes 
oocun'ed between the adventurous, swaggerii^ spirits of both sides. 
These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unfit for a camp. To 
move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed that another 
such a deluge would sink the whole amy in the abyss of despair, 
and it was proposed to move to some rising ground which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of the enemy. 
1 went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable for the purpose. 

I said that we would, on the morrow, try the enemy on the touch¬ 
stone of experience; for he ought not to attack while we were on 
the march, but if be should do so, it would be wrong to attempt a 
pitched battle while moving. The morrow would be the 10th of 
Moharram, and we must keep our forces well under control, until 
Avo should see if the enemy came out of his trenches and advanced 
against us. Then, at last, a regular pitched battle would .bo 
fought between us. The proper plan would be for us to place the 
mortars and swivels in front: and the gunners, nearly 5000 in 
number, imist be stationed with the guns. If he should come out 
to attack us, there would be no time or place more siiitable than 
the present, for battle. If he should not come out of his entrench¬ 
ments, we must remain drawn up till about midday, and then 
return to our position. Next day we must act in just the same 
way. Then the baggage must move to the new position, and we 
must follow and occupy the place. This scheme of mine met with 
general approbation. 

On the 10th Moharram, 947, we mounted to carry the plan 
into effect, and made our dispositions. As had been determined, 
the carriages and mortars and small guns were placed in the 
centre. The command of the guns was given to Muhammad Khan 
Knmi, to the sons of Ustad Ali Kuli, to Ust&d Ahmad Bumi and 
Husain Khalifa. They placed the carriages and mortars in their 
proper positions, and stretched chains betweefl them. In other 
divisions there were Amirs of no repute—men who were Amirs 
[nobles] only in name. They had got jjossession of the coimtiy, 
but they hud not a tincture of prudence or knowledge, or energy or 
emulation, or dignity of mind or generosity—qualities from which 
nobility draws its name. . 

The Emperor had posted the author of this work upon his left, 
so that his right flank should be on the Emperor’s left. In the 
same position he had placed a force of chosen troops. On my 
left all my retainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, 
inured to warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were 
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mounted on horses accoutred with armour. Between me and the 
river (jui-hdr) there was a force of twenty-seven Amirs, all of 
whom carried the tugh [banner]. In this position also, were the 
other components of the left wing, and they must he judged of hy 
the others. On the day of battle, when Shir Khan, having formed 
his divisions, marched out, of all these twenty-seven banners not 
one was to be seen, for the great nobles had hidden them, in the 
apprehension that the enemy might advance upon them. The 
soldiership and bravery of the Amirs may be conceived from this 
exhibition of courage. 

Shir Khan came out in five divisions of 1000 men each, and in 
advance of him were 3000 men. I estimated the whole as being 
less than 15,000, but I calculated the Chaghatai force at about 
40,000, all mounted on tipchah horses, and clad in iron armour. 
They surged like the waves of the sea, but the courage of the 
Amirs and oifioers of the army was such as 1 have described. 
When Shir Kh4n’s army came out of its (ntrenchments, two 
divisions {Jaule) which seemed to be equal to four divisions, drew 
up in that place, and three divisions advanced against their 
opponents. On our side I was leading the centre, to take up the 
position which I had selected; but when we reached the ground, 
we were unable to occupy it, for every Amir and Vazir in the 
Chaghatai army, whether he be rich or poor, has his camp- 
followers [ghulant]. An Amir of note, with his 100 retainers and 
followers, has 500 servants and ghulams, who on the day of battle 
render no assistance to their masters and have no control over 
themselves. So in whatever place there was a conflict, the 
ghulama were entirely ungovernable. When they lost their masters, 
they were seized with panic and blindly rushed about in terror. 
In short, it was impossible to hold our ground. They so pressed 
us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon the chains stretched 
between the chariots, and they and the soldiers dashed each other 
upon them. 'Ihose who were behind, so pressed upon those who 
were in front, that they broke through the chains. The men who 
were posted by the chains were driven beyond them, and the few 
who remained behind were broken, so that all formation was 
destroyed.^ 


‘ The Indian historian, Jauher, refers to this episode of breaking through tho 
chains of the gun-carriages. He implies that the chains were loosened order of 
Hnmaynn, and attribotM the order to bad advice given by Mirza Haidar. Ho 
writes: ” Mirza Haidar represented that, in order to let the fugitives pass, it was 
requisite to loose the chains of the carriages which formed a barricade in h-ont of 
the centre; His Majesty unfortunately oompliLd with this advice, and the 
chains, being unloosed, the runaways passed tlirough tho lino of eariiages in 
files.” There appears, howevm*, to ^ no reason to doubt Mirza Haidar’s version 
of the affair. Hu took an active part in the battle, and was an eye-witness of 
wbat occurred. (For Jauber, see Elliot, v., p. 143; or C. Btewort’s Mem of 
ffumayun,^. 2].) 
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Such was the state of the centre. On the right Shir Khan 
advanced in battle array; but before an arrow was disohargeci, the 
camp followers fled like chaff before the wind, and breaking the 
line, they all pressed towards the centre. The <jhula%M whom tho 
commanders had sent to the front, rushed to the linos of chariots, 
and the whole array was broken: tho Mir was separated from his 
men, and the men from the Mir. While the centre was thus 
thrown into disorder, all tho fugitives from the right bore down 
upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an arrow, the whole 
army was scattered and defeated. 1 had estimated the Chaghatai 
army as numbering 40,000 men, excluding the camp-followers 
[ghulam] and workmen [shdgird pisha]. They fled before 10,000 
men, and Shir Khan gained a victory, while the Chaghatai were 
defeated on this battle-field, where not a man, either friend or foe, 
was wounded. Not a gun was fired and the chariots [gardun], 
were useless. 

When the Chaghatdi took to flight, the distance between their 
position and the Ganges might be nearly a farsdkh. All the 
Amirs and bravos [bdhadurdn] fled for safety to the river, without 
a man of them having received a wound. The enemy pursued 
them, and the Chaghatai, having no time to throw off their armour 
and coats, plunged into the water. The breadth of the river might 
be about five bowshots. Many illustrious Amii*s were drowned, 
and each one remained or went on, at his will. When we came 
out of the river, His Majesty, who at midday had a retinue of 
17,000 in attendance upon his court, was mounted upon a horse 
which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on 
his head or feet. “ Permanence is from God and dominion is from 
God.” Out of 1000 retainers eight persons came out of the river; 
the rest had perished in the water. The total loss may be 
estimated from this fact. When we reached Agra, wo made no 
tarry, but, broken and dispirited, in a state heart-rending to relate, 
we went on to Lahur. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 

FLIOirr OF THE'CHAGHATAI FRiJM HINDUSTAN TO LAHUR, 

On the Ist of Kabi I. 947, all the Sultans, Amirs and people 
assembled together. So great was tho crowd of people that there 
was but little space for moving about, while it was difticult to 
find a lodging. High and low, each had his own ends to serve, 
and each made suggestions; every man of mjble birth had his 
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scheme, and all those of low parentage their ideas. Among them 
were Muhammad Sultdn Mirza and Ulugh Mirz&, who had deserted 
on the hanks of the Gang, on tho eve of the battle. Not finding 
any place in whieh they could remain, they came in a most pitiable 
condition to Ldhur. They kept apart [from the others] and were 
still boasting hostility. [These two] made themselves the heads, 
or rather the donkeys’-heads, of a rabble of rufBans and senseless 
Hindus. Hinddl Mirz4 and Yidg&r Ndsir Mirz& likewise entered 
into baseless and idle plans, [saying]: We will go to Bakar and 
take it from Sh4h Husain Arghun, and with his forces will subdue 
Gujrat. Kdmr&n Mirzd was engrossed with devising some plan 
for dispersing all this assemblage, while he should repair, alone, to 
K4bul. 

Humdyun Pddishdh for a time thought of reunion, but seeing 
difficulties in the way, he abandoned all hope of this, and was 
at a loss what to do next. [Beunion], however, was his object. 
At this time repeated meetings were held, out of mere hypocrisy. 
Union was disoussed, but they had only disunion at heart; they 
called in the magnates and leading men, to be witnesses that no 
one opposed or deviated from the resolutions agreed to. Thus 
were summoned KhwAja Kbdnd Mdhmud,^ his younger brother 
Khwaja Abdul Hakk and Mir Abul-bakd, who were all noted for 
their learning and esteemed fer their piety, together with many 
other great men, whose names it would take too long to mention 
individually. The Sultdns, Amirs and many others were present. 
At first they assented to reunion and drew up a written engage¬ 
ment, upon the margin of which the magnates signed their names 
as witnesses. They then embarked upon the discussion. 

First of all the Emperor, pointing to me, said : “ You must tell 
us what you consider the most suitable Hne of aotion to pursue at 
this moment.” I represented: “When Sultan Husain Mirzd of 
Khordsdn departed this life, his seventeen sons, in consequence 
of their disunion, abandoned Ehordsdn to Shdhi Beg Ehdn, so 
that to the presefit day they arc objects of reproach to the people, 
and rejected of all mankind. To add to this disgrace they have 
all been extinguished; insomuch that within the space of one 
year, excepting Badi-uz-Zamtin who went to Bum, not one remains 
alive. The late Emperor, Bdbar, conquered this far-stretching land 
of Hindusti'm with much exertion and toil, and on leaving this 
world, transmitted [the empire] to you. Would you suffer a 
country like Hindustdn to be seized by such a man as Shir Khdn ? 
Consider what a difference there is between Hindustan with all 
its revenues, and Khorasau; and how inferior is Shir Ehdn to 
Shahi Beg Ehdn! Also remember the degree of censure you will 


* Three Vnes of iltlen of tho Khwnja are omitted.—K. 
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inoar mankind I Kow is the moment for you to consider 
your condition, and having removed your head from the collar of 
envy, to plaoo it in the pocket of meditation, that you may aoq^uire 
the esteem of the people. Formerly, when mattera oould havo 
been arranged with ease, you put obstacles in the way, by your 
want of constanoy and of purpose. At present it is impossible to 
achieve anything, without encountering untold difficulties. 

I will now lay before you what seems to mo your wisest oourse. 
It involves great hardships, but it is you who have made hard 
what was once easy. And moreover, if you do not bear patiently 
your present troubles, they will become yet more onerous. My 
advice is as follows: Shir Kh&n will still take four months to 
reach Ldhur. During these four months, the mountain slopes of 
Hindustan should be given to the Sult4n8, and each one, in pro¬ 
portion to his share, should be made to pledge his allegiance. 

** Let every man attend to the particular business to which he has 
been appointed. Let me, for instance, be appointed to the task of 
subduing Kashmir, and I engage that within two months I will 
aooomplish it. As soon as you hear of my arrival in Kashmir, let 
every one send his family and baggage tmther, while he betakes 
himself to the mountains, and forms a strong position on the 
slopes—from the hills of Sarind to those [occupied by] Sarang.^ 

' As this mssage has been differently translated in two published works— 
those of Mr. Erskine and Major Price—a few words of explanation are neoessary, 
to account for the alteration I have made in the text. The Tdrikh-i‘Ra$Mdi 
reads (and Mr. Boss translated the sentenoe in this way) just as Erskine has it, 
t.«., “ the skiits of the hill-oountry between Sirhind and 8drang ”; but no indica¬ 
tion is afforded of the meaning of Sdrang. It appears to intended for tlie 
name of a place or district, but no such place-name occun in the part of India 
in question. Price’s translation is not from the TdriJih-i-Bashidi, but from the 
Akbar-Ndma, though the author of that work evidently copied from Mirxa 
Haidar. The passage stands thus, as Price gives it: “ they should . . . occupy 
the acclivities of the hills all the way from Sehrind to Saurung, that is, all across 
the sources of the Kuggar, Saroswaty, and Jumna rivers, from Sehriud to 
Sauhaurungpour.” The mst sentence is, apparently, an insertion by the author 
of the AJdtar-Ndma, added by way of explanation. 

In the next chapter but one of the Tdrikh'i-BasMdh it will be seen that the 
name Sdrang appears again, and this time is applie^ to a person and not to a • 
place. But Sprang is then described as; “ One of the Sultans of the slopes of 
the hills of Hind.” From this indication, it is, I thisk, clear that the personage 
alluded to, can be no other than Sultan Sdrang of the tribe of Qakars, and that 
the region which Mirza Haidar advised should be occupied by the Cbaghntni 
princes and army, was that of the lower or outer hills, extending from Sirhind to 
the Salt Bango—for it was in and about tho Salt Bange, that the Gakar country 
was situated. Therefore, in making the passage read as it now does in tho text, 
the only intelligible meaning Itos been given to it. 

Sultan Sdrang, as* chief 0 ? the Qakars and tho ally of the Obaghatius, in the 
eai'ly half of the sixteenth century, is a character fairly well known in Indian 
history, and the tract of country which was occupied by the Gakar tribe, was 
then very mucli the same as now. Nizdm-ud-Dfn Ahmad, in the TabdkdUd- 
AkJmri says: “ The country of the Gakars lies upon the b^ks of the river Sind, 
well-known as tlie Nildb. Tins territory, from tlie Siwalik liills to the borders 
of Kashmir, has been, from all time,' tiie possession of tlio Gakars.” By 
the Siwalik hills lie means, apparently, the Salt Bange. Though Sadik 
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The mortars [dig'] and swivels [zarh^zan] of Shir Khun are the 
mainstay of his fighting power. It is iinpossihle to bring gnn- 
carriages into the hills, and ho will not hazard a battle without 
them. His army, from stress of numbers, will perish for want of 
grain, and must perforce retreat.'* 


Ispabaiii, il may bo mentiuuod, speaks of Jammu us “ a territory iu the Kuhisian 
ut Smdlik” (p. 8G)—thus the skirls of tlio Tir Paiijal range. Abul PazI, in Iho 
Ahhar-Ndma, more briefly locates it “ between the Bind ai^d the Bchat,” that is, 
between tbo Indus and the Jhilam. What littlo is to bo found about the Gakars in 
the two authors abovo-named, in the Tarikh-i-Daudi, undtho Tankh-i-Jdkdv Khan 
Ijodi, differs very considerably, while dates <«ro very sparingly furnished in any 
of tho extracts from these works, as published by Elliot. It appears, however, tliat 
the Gakar country belonged to Kashmir in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but during the reign of the Kashmir Sultan,,ZaLn-ul-Abidin (142il-G9 according 
to Firishta, and 1422-72 according to others), one Malik Kad, Amir of (iha/ni, 
invaded tho territory and wrested it from tho Kashmiris. Malik Kad was 
succeeded by his son, Malik Kilan, as chief of tiie tribe, and tho latter by his 
son, Malik Fir. After the reign of Malik Pir, and shortly before tlu' year 1519, 
the Gakars seem to have been divided into two factions. One, Hati Khan, 
possessed the higher and more inaccessible country, while a certaiu Tatar Klian 
held the lower tracts. When Baber was about to return from Bhira to Kabul in 
1519, Hati Gakar had made war on Tatar, had defeated and slain him, and seized 
his territory. Baber planned an expedition against Perhiilah (efl- Pharwala), 
which had been the capital of Tiitiir, and tome it, togetiicr with tho whole 
country. Shortly afterwards Hati Khan, who had escaped from Perhalah, 
tendei^ his submission, and from that time forward his family became tho 
staunch allies of tho Chagbatais. 

At his death, wiiich appears to have taken place about 1525, he loft two 
sons named Sdrang and Adam icspoctivcly; the former succeeded to the chief- 
ship, and at once gave in his allegiance to Baber. After the disasters experienced 
by Humayuu in 1540, and his flight across the Indus, Stirang maintained himself 
bravely against the Afghans, under Shir Shah, but was at last, after several 
years of hostiUties, taken prisoner and flayed alive. Tho date of his death 1 find 
nowhere stated with certainty, and moreover, the native authors disagree as to 
the name of the Afghan king of Hindustan who committed this act of barbarity. 
Ni&mat Ullah and Nizam-nd-Diii Ahmad ascribe it to Shir Shah, and in this 
case it must have occurred before the year 1545, when the latter’s death took 
place. Shir Shah was suocoeded by his son Salim, iu May of that year, and two 
yeara later marched to attack the Gakars. It is to this prince that Abdulla, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi, attributes tho death of Surang, and, if his story 
is the correct one, the date would be 1547 or 1548. At any rate the authorities 
appear to be so far agreed, as to make Sultuu Adam, Stirang’s brother, the reigning 
^ chief of the Gakars, when Salim prevailed over them in 1548. In the closing 
obupters of his book, wiiich relate to Kashmir, Mirza Haidar gives few par- 
tieijlars, but by a oomparison of the events of that period, as recounted by 
Firishta, Abul Fazl and others, it w'ould appear that the end of Strang’s career 
must have occurred about the date estimated above. 

However this may b^, it is evident that Sdrang was not a place-uumo, but that 
of a Gakar chief, who was an ally of Huinayun oud the house of Cbaghatai, and 
who wu alive in 1540; while nothing is more consistent with the narrative than 
that Mirza Haidar should have advised his master, after the defeat at Kanauj, to 
take up a position that included S&rang's territory as a support. A subsequent 
allusion to Adam, Sultan of the Gakars, occurs in Firishta, when he is repre¬ 
sented as having met Mirza Haidar at “ the fortress of Dibal ” [Deobal in 
1549, for the purpose of mediating between the refugee Maliks of Kashmir. 
(See Erakiuc, Hitt., i., pp. 414-15; ii., pp. 425-27 and 465-G. Also Jiaber, 
pp. 259-G2; Abul Fiitl iu Price's Muhum. Hist., iii., pp. 787-8: Tarikh-i-Daudi 
in Elliot, iv., p. 493; Tnrihh-i-Jdhdn Khdn Zkidt, t&., p. 114; Tnhdkdt-i-Akhiri, 
ill, V.. pji. 278-80; Firishta (Briggs), iv., p. 501, and ib. (lloilgera), J. A. S. B., 
l85.'», pt. i., p. 118.) 
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K&mr&n Mirza, frowning at these words, said: ** Although 
what you recommend is plausible enough, it involves difficulties 
too great.” I replied : ** When I began, I represented, in excuse 
for myself, that the business was a difficult one. All easy methods 
are now out of question. Nothing but difficulties remain. If any 
one can suggest an easier solution, let him speak.” Kamran Mirza 
said : “ We have now with us nearly 200,000 householders {JeMna- 
vdr mardum]. Should the advice just offered be acted upon, and 
the attempt fail, it is probable that all this multitude will be 
destroyed. It is, therefore, better that the Emperor and the 
Mirzas should go unencumbered, either to the hills or to Kashmir, 
leaving their families to be conducted to Kabul by me. Having 
safely disposed of the families, I will return to join the armj’’.” 

All were bewildered by this suggestion and askod themselves, 
“ What has now become of our oath of union? What are these 
sentiments? Who would think of sending his family to Kabul 
and himself remaining without baggage ? Between Liihur and 
Kabul there are rivers, highway robbers, and mountains. The 
MirziVs scheme is quite impracticable.” Although much discussion 
followed, Kamran Mirza did not carry a single point. Thus 
[ostensible] desires for union were shown to be hypocrisy, and tho 
meeting broke up. But time passed, and meanwhile 8hir Khan 
had I’eached tho banks of the river of Sultanpur.^ Every man 
chose a place of retreat for himself. The Emperor consulted with 
me in this exigency, and I again respectfully represented that I 
still held by the Kashmir plan. “At any rate,” I continued, “if 
you allow me to go in advance, tho rest can follow after, and I 
guarantee that I will conquer Kashmir.” The Emperor then gave 
mo leave to depart, furnishing me with what help ho was able; 
so that with four hundred freed men and slaves, I sot out for 
Kashmir. 




CHAPTEE CXIV. ’ 

OBIGIN OF THE AUTIIOR’s EXPEDITION TO KASHMIR. 

It has been observed above, that the Sultans of Kashmir had fallen 
under the power of their worthless Amirs, every one of whom acted 
in whatever way he saw fit. At the time when Kamran Mirza 
went to Kandahar to fight the son of Shah Ismail, as was 
mentioned, the chiefs [maliks] of Kashmir were engaged in mutual 
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hostilities. Eaohi Chak, Abd 41 Makri and Zangi Ghak had been 
turned out of Kashmir and, having taken up their abode at the foot 
of the mountains of Hind, they appealed to me for help.^ Hiji, 
who yeoA mentioned in the relation of events in Tibet, aoted as 
intermediary. Frequently, and with insistence, had I tried to 
oonvinoe E 4 mran Mirz 4 on the subject of Kashmir. At the time 
of [K 4 mr 4 n Mirza’s] march on Dehli, an army was mustered in 
Agra, and a certain B 4 b 4 Ohuohak was placed at the head of it. 
H 4 ji came from Agra to Lahur with Bab 4 Ghuohak, to join in the 
expedition against Kashmir. But B 4 b 4 Ghuohak, being weak- 
minded and incapable, could not manage this business, and delayed 
in setting out till the news of the defeat on the Gang arrived. 
The soldiers stood fast, and Baba Chuchak was released from [the 
duty of] conducting the Kashmir expedition. 

At the time when the general assemblage took place in Lahur, 
Haji carried many messages to and fro, between myself on the one 
hand, and Abdal Makri on the other, in furtherance of my plan. 
All terminated in a most desirable way, and I was thus able to 
impress it strongly on the Emperor. I showed hipi the letter 
which had been sent me, and he became convinced that Kashmir 
would be conquered as soon as 1 should appear there. 

' It may be noted here, that there had existed in Kashmir, since the days of 
the first Musulmnn Sultan, Shah Mir, about the middle of the fourteenth 
Century, two groat families, or houses, known os the Ckak and the Mahri. Their 
rivalry seonis to have Ixxjn the cause of most of the disorder and confhsion, from 
which the Statu sufienid for tlio greater p>irt of tho sixteenth oentuiy. They 
enutondod with one anotlior perpetually, for tho office of cliief minister under tlio 
dynastic princes, whose rawer was moroly nominal, and who were, apparently, 
incapable either of administering their dominions, or suppressing the ambitions of 
these two infiuential houses. The names of the OAak and Makri are very 
variously spelled by Mirza Haidar, Firishta, Abul Fazl, and other writers, but 
they may generally bo identified one with another. One, Malik Achi, Kiohl, or 
Ajhi, of tho Chak family, appears to have been the minister in power, under a 
prince called N&zuk Shah (or sometimes Nadir Shah) when Mirza Haidar 
invaded the country. 

A detailed account of * the afiairs of Kashmir daring Mirza Haidar’s regency, 
will be found in Appendix A. It consists of an extract from Mr. C. J. Riggers’ 
able paper on “ Tho C<]iiis of tho Sultans of Kashmir,” which is based chiefiy on 
translations made by him fiom collated copies of Firishta. (See J. A. S. B., liv., 
pt. i., 1885, pp. 92, seq.) 
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CHAPTBB OXV. 

THE AUTHOB OONQUEBS KASHMIR. ADVENTURES OF THE OHAOHATXi 
AFTER THEIR DEPARTURE FROM HINDUSTAN. 

I HAD arranged with the Emperor that J should, in the first place, 
proceed with a small number of men to Nan Shahr,^ and that as 
soon as the Maliks of Kashmir should have joined me, Iskandar 
Tupohi should overtake me there. When I should have reached 
the pass, Mir Khw&ja KilAn, in praise of whom I have spoken 
above, was to enter Nan Shahr. On my descending into Kashmir 
Mir KhwAja KiUn was to advance to the foot of the pass of 
E^hmir, while the Emperor would pitch his camp at Nau Shahr. 
Matters having been thus arranged, KAmran Mirzd and the rest 
were allowed to go wherever they pleased. 

All being settled, I set Out, and in Nau Shahr was joined by all 
the Mal^s of Kashmir. Iskandar Tupohi was one day’s journey 
from Nau Shahr. Mir KhwAja Kilan was in Sialkut. On the 
same day that I despatched a messenger to Iskandar Tupohi, news 
reached me that all our people had evacuated L&hur. I started in 
all haste: when I arrived at the foot of the pass [leading to] 
Kashmir, Kdohi Chak ascended by one road, and we by another, 
and without further contention or discussion we [all] arrived at 
[Kashmir]. 

Now when Iskandar Tupohi and Mir Khw&ja KiUn heard of the 
evacuation of L 4 hur, the former sought a refuge with SArang, who 
was one of the Sult&ns of the slopes of the hills [huh pdya] of 
Hind, while the latter, leaving SiAlkut, went and joined the 
fugitives [from L 4 hur]. In spite of the Emperor’s endeavours to 
reach Kashmir, he oould induce no one to accompany him. Some 
foolish imbeciles, namely, Hinddl Mirz 4 , YadgAr NAsir MirzA and 
others besid^ carried him off to Tatta and !^kar, to attack [hcuav'] 
Mirza Shah Husain the son of ShAh Beg Arghun (son of Zulnun 
Arghun). This MirzA ShAh Husain is the same personage who 
was spoken of above. When Babar PAdishAh wrested KandahAr 
from ShAh Beg, the latter retired to Ucha and Tatta and subdued 
the whole of the surrounding country. He was succeeded on his 
death by his son MirzA ShAh Husain, who busied himself for some 
time in strengthening his forts and settling his country; for he 
was, in truth, a methodical and prudent man.* Against him it 

' A village in the lower hills of Bajaori. 

^ * Sliiah Beg seems to be usually ^own in history as Shah Shtg'A Beg, while 
his son is as often called Shah Hasan, as Sht^ Husain. The former’s conquest^ 
of Tatta (or Sind), here alluded to, took plnco in 1521. He died in 1524, when" 
his dominions in Sind passed to his sou llusain or Hasan, who, after two years 

’ 2 I 2 
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was that this blundering band marched. But being able to achieve 
nothing, Hindal Mirza went to Kandahar, whose governor came 
out to receive him. He began to boast of empire, [whereupon] 
Kamran Mirza marched against him, from Kabul. After some 
unfortunate occurrences, and being reduced to extremities, he 
iKjgged Kamran Mirza to spare his life, promising that he would 
enter his service. Not long after this, Yadgar Ndsir Mirz4 and 
Kasim Husain Sultan alw) fled from the Emperor and joined 
Kamran Mirza. The Emperor, after endless hardships and 
incalculable misfortunes, passed on to Irak, but up to the present 
time it is not known what has become of him. As for K4mr4n 
Mirza, he is at Kabul and in despair from the buffetings of 
fortune. 

My trust is in the most glorious and merciful God, that He will 
again raise to the throne of sovereignty Humdyun Padishah, than 
whom there have been few greater Sultans. He has endured such 
suffering and misery as have fallen to the lot of few Emperors. 
May he make the people prosperous and contented under his 
benevolent shadow. It is thus written in the “ Sunni ”: that 
wh<in the affairs of a great ruler go to ruin, he is himself the cause. 
If, as is rarely the case, the ruler be spared these calamities, his 
escape must be certainly attributable to his good sense. 

It is related, in the earlier portion of this book, that his [Hum4- 
yun’s] father, Babar Padishdh, on several occasions mounted the 
throne of Samarkand, but as often suffered ruinous defeats. In 
those defeats his own head was kept safe, and finally God raised 
him to such power, that all the world felt his influence, while his 
name remains among the [immortal] Sultans. May God, having 
delivered Humayun Padishah from these perils and dangers, grant 
him similar well-being and wisdom I 


CHAPTEK CXVI. 

I’AliTING OF THE AUTHOR FROM HUMAYUN pAmSHilH. HIS MARCH 
AOAINST, AND CONQUEST OF KASHMIR. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVEINTS, 
AND CONCLUSION OF THE “ TAR1 KU-I-r1sH1DI.” 

After a settlement of some kind had been arrived at among the 
Mirzas, I obtained, by the grace of Providence, the permission of 
Humayun to depart, and for the reasons above stated, started from 

of hard stnigf'lc-B, poss()8Bi«l himself of llcli and Multan, He lost the latter 
. province to Hab<;r in 15Z7, but «‘ventually recovered it from Humayun. He was 
the third ami last of the Arghun line, whihi bis rule continued till 1551. (Bee 
Erskiiio, Uhl., i, chti]). vi., SM’f. J and *2 ; and Btokvis, i., p. 253.) 
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L&hur in the direotion of Kashmir. I have explained that on the 
22nd of Bajab, 1 crossed the pass of Kashmir. This date 1 dis¬ 
covered. in the words “ JuhM-i^Mr-uUmulk-i-KashmirJ^ [ascending 
the throne of Kashmir]. It was the season of Sagittarius. I had 
scarce Mcended the throne of triumph, when the snow began to 
fall and the face of the earth became white, while the eyes of the 
enemy turned dark. By the divine favour, that winter passed in 
quiet. 

Now K4chi Ohak had been forced, ^^hrice previously, to dis¬ 
connect himself from the government of Kashmir. His own wife 
and children had not seen him, for he had left them in the care 
of Malik Abd41 and Zangi Ohak, and had gone off, thinking that, 
as on former occasions, his resignation and resumption of power 
would not be settled within a year. [Verse] . . . All the [chief] 
men of Kashmir, believing this too, went with him, ignoring that 
God gives to whomsoever He will, and takes away from whomso¬ 
ever He will. [Two couplets]. . . . Kdchi Ohak, vainly imagining 
that Shir Khdn, by force of arms, could change the decree of the 
Most High God, appealed to him for aid. 

In the beginning of spring . ^ having obtained auxiliaries 

from Shir Ehdn, he again moved forward with a large force. Just 
at this juncture, and when this news was confirmed, Malik Abdal 
[Makri] who was the mainstay of the whole scheme, was attacked by 
paralysis, and migrated to the Eternal abode, so that the brunt of 
the affair fell on Zangi Ghak. In a word, after various difficulties 
had been surmounted, which it would be tedious to relate in 
detail, we left our families in the fort of Andarkul ^ and went out 
to meet and oppose [the enemy], with a vacillating band. [Two coup¬ 
lets] . .. During three months we attacked their strongholds and 
met them in the field; till at length, Kachi Chak, having formed 
a junction with the auxiliaiies of Shir Khan, marched boldly out 
of the hill district [Bdlddast] which he had fortified, and took up a 
position on a spot that was a halting stage. At this place the 
army of Kashmir, who from their outward appearance looked as if 
they must disperse in flight, held their g^und. [On our side] 
[only] the Moghul army kept its position. No one expected a 
battle that day; most had gone off in different directions to attend 
to their own affairs; so that only about 250 men were present, 
together with a few Kashmiris who had joined the Moghuls, making 
in all about 300. These advanced and attacked a force comprising 
5000 cavalry, two elephants, and a body of infantry more 
numerous than the cavalry. Falling upon their rear, [our army] 

* The omissioa here cousiata of a few lines descriptive of spring,—R. 

* Firishta makes this name (according to both Rodgers and Briggs) Indrakot, 
a form which would be thoroughly Kashmiri, and more likely to be correct than 
AndarhtU. 1 cannot identify the place, but infer from the context in Firishta 
(see App. A., p. 489) that it must have been iiesr the mrKlerii Buntmula. 
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began by plundering their baggage and stores. The battle was 
BO desperate, that should 1 enter into the particulars, the reader 
would imagine I was exaggerating. Therefore, avoiding details, 
1 will content myself with a summary account. To resume, at 
noonday prayers on Monday, the 8 Babi II. 948,* we routed an 
army of 5000 cavalry, and several thousand foot, with a body pf only 
300 men. [Verses] . . . The preacher [Khati})] of Kashmir, M^uland 
Yushf, found the date in Fath-i-Muharrar [The repeated victory], 
for I had already once entered Kashmir and gained a victory there, 
as has been related. 

[Here follows a prayer, ending with an apology to the reader for 
the faults and shortcomings of the “ Epitome.”] 

* 2n(l August, 1541 a.d. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extract from a paper entitled; The. Square Silver Coim of the 
Sultdns of Kaelmir, by Mr. C. J. Bodger^, M.H.A.S., &c., 
in the Joum. Asint. Socy. Bengal^ Vol. LIV. Pt. I., No. 2, 1885, 
pp. 92 to 139 (see pp. 116-21). 

In Notes 2, p. 433—1, p. 44l—1, p. 482, and in Sec. I of the 
Introduction^ reference has been made to Mr. 0. J. Bodgers* transla> 
tious from Firishta’s History contained in the able and interesting 
paper cited above. As Mirza Haidar closes his narrative some¬ 
what abrupfly, at the time of his conquest of Kashmir, I believe 
that a summary of the affairs of the country during his I'egency, 
will be found useful to the reader, and therefore transcribe here, 
that portion of Mr. Bodgers’ published paper which deals with the 
period in question. It comprises the last ton years of Mirza 
Haidar's life, and is also, no doubt, the best account that exists 
of a little known phase of Indian history. 

NdzuJc 8hdh. 2nd Time .—After his father, Njvzuk sat on the throne of 
the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shdh. There is confusion 
again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or six months 
when Mirzi Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in Kashmir ruled it. 
In his time the Khutba was road and coins were struck in the name of N<hir~ 
ud-Din Muhammad Humdyun Bddnhdh. (The coins of IIumAyun struck in 
Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They are exactly of the same type as those of 
the preceding kings. There are some small differences in the inscriptions in the 
arrangements of the letters. One coin has a Aa in the ^eld to the right, which 
I consider to be the first letter of Haidar’s name. The dates of the coins fall 
within the period during which Mirzi Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his 
master’s name. But all these ten years poor Humdyun was a fugitive in 
Sind and Persia and Affghdnistdu and he never derived any benefit from the 
fact that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and coins 
current with his namp on them.) 

In the year 948 a.b.^ when Humdyun, flying before Sher Shdh Suri, 
reached T^abore, Malik Abddl Mdkari, Zangi Chakk and other petitioners 
wrote about Humdyun's taking Kashmir and sent the letter by the hands of 
Mirzd Haidar. The emperor dismissed the Mirzd in the direction of Kashmir 

> Should be 947 .—{Ed.]. 
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and gave it out as his intention to follow shortly himself. When the MirzA 
arrived at Bhir he was met by Abd&l Mdkari and Zangi Chakk. The Mirzi 
had with him only three or four thousand horsemen, but when he arrived at 
Rijdori, Malik GAji Chakk who was the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal 
Kartal (it is called Karmal by Erskine) and entrenched himself with from 
three to four thousand horsemen and 50,000 infemtry. Mirz4 Haidar 
therefore changed his route and went by Pabhaj (the Panuj of Erskine) 
which GAji Chakk in his pride had forgotten to defend. The MirzA crossed the 
mountains and descending into the plain of Kashmir took possession at once 
of Srinagar. Abdal Makari and Zangi Chakk finding themselves strong, busied 
themselves with the afiairs of the kingdom, and they gave several pergunnahs 
to the MirzA. But just at tMs time AbdAl Makari, died after recommending 
his sons to the care of the MirzA. 

After the arrival of MirzA Haidar in Kashmir, Malik GAji Chakk went to 
Sher ShAh Afghan for assistance. He obtained five thousand horsemen, over 
whom were Husain SharvAni and Adil KhAn; and two elephants. MirzA 
Haidar met him between DanahdyAr and KAwah, and the zephyr of victory 
blowing in favour of the MirzA, the Malik and his AffghAn allies fled from the 
field and took possession of BahrAmgalla. 

In the year 950 a.h. MirzA Haidar settled himself in the fort of Indarkot. 
Zangi Chakk being suspected by him fled to GAji Chakk and in 951 a.h. 
the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined to root out MirzA 
Haidar. BahrAm Chakk, sou of Zangi Chakk arrived first at Srinagar, but 
he was easily put to flight by two of the MirzA’s generals, and his disorganised 
troops falling back on the main army Zangi Chakk and GAji Chakk also fled 
and returned to BahrAmgalla. After this the MirzA employed his army in 
invading Tiljet. He took Lansur and many other large forts. 

In 952 A.H. GAji Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of fever and 
ague. This year the MirzA spent in ease. 

In 953 A.H. Zangi Chakk fighting with MirzA Haidar was killed. His 
head with the head of his son GAzi KhAn were presented to Haidar. 

In 964 A.H. ambassadors came to the MirzA from KAshgar and he went 
with many nobles as far as LAr to meet them. In LAr the head of KhwAja 
Ujh son of Masaud Chakk was brought to him. This man had for the space 
of seven years been fighting in KamrAj, but at last he bad desired peace. 
MirzA Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked him to attend on him 
to make a treaty. But when Ujh came into the assembly he was stabbed by 
Mirak and he fled to the jungle pursued by Mirak who twk bis head oflf and 
sent it to MirzA Haidar. Ide ZinA was far from pleased at seeing it, ana, 
standing up in anger said, that after an oath and covenant had been made 
the slaughter of one man was not necessary. Haidar replied that he was not 
privy to the circumstances of the death. 

After this MirzA ^^aidar turned his attention to KishtwAr. BandagAn Kukah, 
Muhammad MAkari and Yalii ZinA led the van. The MirzA took up his 
.abode at Jhapur near KishtwAr. The van, doing three days’ journey in one 
descended on Dahlot, where the river winds, and they were not able to ford 
it, for the enemy too opposed them. The next day the army of Haidar made 
a diversion to the right in hopes of reaching KishtwAr, but when they reached 
the town of DhAr, gusts of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, 
the day became dark and tlie people of the town made an attack on them. 
■BandagAn Kukah with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with 
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a thousand exertions at Idst joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirz4 was 
not successful: he waa oblig^ to retiaoe his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking B&j&ori he gave it to 
Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli‘ he gave to Mulla Abdullah and 
Little Tibet’ he gave to Mullah Q&sim. Conquering Great l^bet,’ he appointed 
Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Danel. At this time Adam Ghakkar came 
1)efore the Mirzi and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He agreed to do so 
and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirzi, on his coming in, showed 
him no honour. For this reason Daulat became very angry, and taking away 
tile elephant he had brought as a present, he went away, llie courtiers 
wished to pursue him but the Mirz& forbade them. After some time Haidar 
I'otumed to Kashmir. Daulat Chakk and G&zi Khdn and Jai Chakk went to 
Haidar Khiln who liad fled from Islim Shdh to B&j&ori. When IsUm Shiih 
who was pursuing the Niydzis arrived at the town of Madawdr from Naoshahra, 
Halbat Khdn Niydzi sent Sayyid Khonr to him. Sayyid Khdn making 
propositions of peace gave up the mothef and son of Haibat Kh&n Niydzi to 
Isldm Shdh who turning back went to the town of B&n near Sidlkot and 
agreed to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 
Haibat Kl4n to Bdrdmula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and carry 
away Haidatt As Haibat did not see his way to doing this he sent a Brdhman to 
Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a promise from Haidar 
he went to live at liir (Nir in MS. No. 6571 opening 190 in British Museum) 
in Jammu and the Kashmiris went to Isldm Shdh. Ghdzi Kh&u Chakk, 
however, went to Mirzd Haidar. (It is evident that at this time the Kashmiris 
were tired of Haidar. They wished Isldm Shdh to be king. We do not read 
that IslAm ever went 00 far as Kashmir. The nobles, however, must have 
struck cojns in his name, using the formula atruck in, Kashmir on the reverse. 
1 have seen two coins of IsUm Sh&h of this time. It was a common practice 
to strike coins anticipating events which did not come to pass. The date on 
this coin is 957 a.h. It may have been struck by Haidar as a compliment 
to IsUm Shdh.) 

In the year 957 a.h. Mirzd Haidar being at peace with his neighbours 
sent presents of saffron to Isliim Shdh by the hands of Khw&jah Shams 
Mughal. In the following year Isldm Sbdh sent the ambassadors back with 
presents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Ydsin (Bdsin in above MS.) 
as envoy. Mtrzd Haidar sent back Ydsin laden with shawls and saffron to 
Isldm Shdh. 

Mirzd Qarrd Bahddur was ajqxiintcd governor of Bhirpul (or Bharmal) and 
along with him were sent from amongst the Kasbnuris Idi Zind and Ndzuk 
Shdh, Husain Mdkari and Khwdjah Hdji. The whole of these with Mirzd 
Qarrd came back to Indarkot and went thence to Bdrdmula and became 
rebellious. The reason of this rebellion was that the Mughals (the forces of 
Mirzd Haidar) were^ot acceptable to them. When the Mughals informed 
the Mirzd of this he told them they were no. less ready than the Kashmiris to 
rebel. Husain Mdkari sent his brother Ali Mdkari to Mirzd Hiddar to make 
excuse for the Kashmiris and to call again the army. Haidar was not aware 

* The western province of Kashmir. See Paklili on map.— [Ed.]. 

® ^Itistan.—[E d.]. 

» Ladak.—[E d.]. 
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of the oonditioQ of things, and told them that the Kashmiris were powerless 
and that there was no use in calling the army. 

On the 27th of Bamz&n a great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirz& QarrA 
and his following sent word that their houses were destroyed, and asked for 
orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their houses and next 
year go to Bhirpul. Mirz& Haidar was displeased at this conduct. Never¬ 
theless whether he would or not the army went towards Bhirpul. At night 
time, however, Idi Zind and the rest of tiie Kashmiris left the Mughals and 
came to the pass of Bhirpul and took with them Husain Mdkari, Ali M&kari 
and others in order that they might not be slain by the Mughals. When it 
was morning the men of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were fastened 
in the mountains. Sayyid Mirzd fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. 
About BO Mughals, men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir 
and Mirza Qann Bahddur were captured. The rest of the army came to 
Bahrdmgalla. When Mirzd Haidar heard of this he was sorely vexed and 
ordered all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in 
Kashmir was struck from them. Jahdngir Mdkari at tliis 'time got into 
favour and the estates of Husain Mdkari were bestowed upon him. Trades¬ 
people had horses and outfits given to them and were made soldiers. After 
this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the Kashmiris, 
was coming to Kashmir. When ho got near to Baramula the Kashmiris 
crowded on him and slew him. Khwdjah Qdsim was slain in Little Tibet. 
Muhammad Nazir was imprisoned in Rdjdori. The Kashmivis leaving Bahrdm- 
galla came to Hambarapur. Mirzd Haidar was thus forced to fight them atul 
he came to Indarkot. He had with him only a thousand men. With him 
were Mughal nobles who had 700 men more. The whole took up a position 
in Shahdb-ud-Dinpur. Daulat Chakk and Ghdzi Khdn Chakk went to 
Hambarapur to help Idi Zind and coming from that place assembled in 
Khdnpur. Mirzd Haidar took up his ixisition in the plain of Khdlidgarh 
near Srinagar. Fath Chakk, whose father had been slain by the Mughals, 
Khwdjah Bahrdm brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father’s 
death. They burned all the palaces of Mirzd Haidar in the Safd gardens. 
When Mirzd Haidar heard of this he said, “ I have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by the grace of God, again build it.” Jai Ali in revenge 
burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-Abidin in Surydpur, hut this did not please 
Mirzd Haidar and the army burnt the palaces of Idi Zind and Nauroz Chakk 
in Srinagar. Mirzd Haidar himself took up a position in Khdnpur in which 
place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen could stand. If one branch 
of this tree were shaken the whole tree was moved. At last the Kashmiris 
came from Khdnpur and took up a position at Adnipur and not more than a 
distance of two kos remained between the two armies. Mirzd Haidar 
determined to make a night attack on the enemy. He first of all made his own 
younger brother Mirzd Abdur Bahmdn his heir-apparent and inaugurated 
him, then getting his men into order he prepared for the night attack. It so 
happened that the night was very cloudy .and when he got to the tent of 
Khwdjah Hdji who was the soul of the rebellion and the ^ent of the Mirzd, 
the darkness hid everything. Shdh Nazar a cuirassier of Mirzd Haidar said, 
“ When I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirzd fell on my ear, saying, ‘ you 
arc at fault.’ I then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the Mirzd.” 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arrow. In another 
tradition it is stated that Kamdl ^nka killed him with a sword. But except an 
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arrow^wouttd in his heart no othw thing was Tfadble. In reality this ^ the stun 
of the traditions. When morning dawi^'it became noised abroad amongst the 
Kashmiris that a Mughal was lying slain in their camp. When Khw&jah 
H&ji came to idew the corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He held up the 
head from the earth but notiiing but the last breath remained. He moved 
his eyes and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and 
the Eacdimiris buried the corpse of Haidar and then pursued the Mughals. 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. On 
the fourth day Muhammad Bumi loaded the cannon with copper coins and 
flred them (m the enemy. Every one who was struck with them died. At 
last, however, Kh&nmai, the widow of Mirz4 Haidar, and her sister Eh4uji 
spoke to the Mughals and said, * Inasmuch as Mirz& Haidar has departed from 
our midst, it would be better to make peace with the Kashmiris.” The 
Mughals agreed to this and sent Amir Kh&n, builder, to the Kashmiris to ask 
for peace. The Kashmiris were pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath 
and covenant that they would not persecute the Mughals any more. The 
government of Haidar Turk lasted for ten years. 

Nqzuk Shdk. 3rd Time .—When the doors of the fort were opened, the 
Kashmiris went into the treasury of Mirzd Haidar^ and plundered it, taking 
away the beautiful and delicate garments it contained. The family of the Mirzd 
was taken to Srinagar and placed in the hands of Manuid. The Kashmiri chiefs 
then divided Kashmir between themselves. DaulatCnakk got the pargannah 
of Deosar, Ghdzi Khdn the pargannah of Wdhi; Yusuf Chakk and Bahrilm 
Ghakk obtained Kamr4j. Khwdjah H&ji the-wakil of the Mirzd took a l&kh 
of shawls and the whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially Idi Zind, took 
the government of the province into their hands. N&zuk Sh&h as a kind of 
shadow of a king was upheld in name. In truth Idi Zind was king. 


APPENDIX B. 

THE KARAwANAS. 

Some inquiries regarding the Kardwdnds, which were very kindly made for 
me in Khorasdn by Mr. Maula Bakhsh, K.B., Attach^ ^t the Meshed Consulate 
General, have resulted, it would seem, in tracing some of the posterity of the 
Kardwdnds. Mr. Mauls Bakhsh writes from near Asterabad:—Only the other 
day, while passing through the M&na district of Bujnurd, I heard of a village 
called Samandarra or Kdrnds. This excited my curiosity and, on inquiry', I 
found that the village derived its name from its Kdmds inhabitants, almut 
thirty families of whpm (the total population of the village) are settled there. 
In the Gurgdn country again, which extends from Ddhana-i-Gurgdn on the 
east, to the Gunbad-i-Kdbus (or Kdus) on the west, on both banks of the 
Gurgdn river, and is occupied by the Gokldr. Turkomans, I found about fifty 
families of Kdmds, and was told that there were some families in Khiva also. 

"These people speak Turki now, and are considered part of the G(drUn 
Turkomans. They, however, say they are Ohingiz-Kb&ni Moghuls, and are 
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IK) doubt the descendants of the same Kirn&s, or Kar&vanis, who took such 
a prominent part in the Moghul victories in Persia. 

“ The word Kimis, I was told by a learned Qdklan Mullah, means 3Vr- 
anddzt or Shikdrt (t.e., Archer or Hunter) and was applied to this tribe of 
Moghuls on account of their professional skill in shooting, which apparently 
secured them an important place in the army. In Turki the word K&m&s 
means Shiham-paroMl —^literally ‘belly worshippers,* whlbh implies avarice. 
This term is in use at present, and I was tdd, by a K&zi of Bujnurd, that it is 
sometimes used by way of reproach .... The E&m&s people in M4na and 
Gurgin say it is the name of their tribe, and they can give no other 
explanation.*’ 

Although the modem name has become curiously abbreviated, there appears 
to be little reason to doubt that these K4m4s,or “ shooters,” represent, at any 
rate, the “artillerists”of WassAf (see pp. 76, 77, Introduction). 


APPENDIX C. 

CHKONOLOGICAL TABLE OP EVENT'S. 


ENGLAND. 

1327. Edward II. deposed and mur¬ 
dered. 

1338. Edward III, invaded France. 
1346. Battle of Cre^y. 

1356. Battle of Foictiers. 

1371. Stuart dynasty established in 
Scotland. 

1377. Accession of Bichard II. 

1399. Deposition of Richard II. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. 

1413. Accession of Henry V. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt, 

1422. Henry VI. proclaimed king of 
France. 

1461. Edward lY.'becomes king. 
1485. Battle of Bosworth Field. Tu¬ 
dor dynasty founded. 

1500. Death of Henry VII. 

1512. Heniy VIII. invades France. 
1520. Field of the doth of Gold. 
1534. Papal authority abolished. 
1547. Accession of Edward VI. 

1553. Accession of Mary. 

1658. Accession of Elizabeth. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

1328. Valois dynasty foundeil in 
France. 

1358. Turks first cross the Hel lespont. 
1378. The Papacy restoVed in Rome. 
1385. Independence of Portugal. 
1396. Crusade in Hungary against 
the Turks. 

1403. Sultan B4yazid defeated by 
Timur. 

1428. Joan of Arc delivers Orleans. 
1436. Supposed date of invention of 
printing. 

1453. Constantinople taken by the 
Turku. 

1462. Ivan HI. becomes Prince of 
Muscovy. 

1467. Bombs and mortars invented 
in Italy. 

1^78. Khans of Crimea submit to 
Turks. 

1482. Ivan III. becomes first Tsar 

of Muscovy. 

1483. Cape of Good Hope discovered. 

(Portugal). 
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1492. Difcovery of America. (Speda). 
1501. Naplesjubdued by France. 

1516. Charles Y. ascends the throne 

of Spun. 

1517. Egypt conquered by Turks. 
1523. Gustavus Wasa beromes king 

of Sweden. 

1529. Yienna besieged by the Turks. 
1533. Ivan lY. (the Terrible) suc¬ 
ceeds as Tsar. 

1546. Council of Trent assembles. 
1562. Treaty of Passau. 

1584. Death of Ivan the Terrible. 

INDIA. 

1325. Death of Mahom. Tughluk, 
founder of Tughluk dynasty 
of Delhi. 

1398. Timur invades India. 

1460. Lo<ii dynasty of Afghans. 
1498. Arrival of Yasco de Gama at 
MalaUar. 

1609. Albuquerque becomes viceroy 
of Portuguese India (d. 
1519). 

1526. Baber founds Moghul (Chag- 
hatai) Empire. 

1630. Humayun succeeds. 

1538. Turkish attack on Portuguese 
at Diu. 


1540. Humayun defeated by Shir 
Khan at Kanaig. 

1540. Buie of Afghan Sur dynasty 
begins. 

1555. Betum of Humayun to India. 

1556. Accession of Akbar. 

CHINA. 

1333. Accession of Ching-tsuug (or 
Tohan Timur), last Emperor 
of Mongol dynasty. 

1368. Ming dynasty established. 
Emperor Hung Wu. Capi¬ 
tal at Nanking. 

1403. Yung Loh, 2nd Ming Empermr, 
changes capital to Peking. 

1536. Macao granted to the PortU' 
guese. 

1580. (abt.) Jesuit missions first 
established. 

1644. Ming dynasty ends. 

PEESIA. 

1380 Invaded by Timur. 

1399. ,, ,, 

1468. Conquered by Turkomans. 

1501. Sufavi dynasty founded by 
Shah Ismail. 

1519. Ismail conquers Georgia. 

1525. Accession of Shah Tahmasp. 

1576. Ismail II. succeeds. 
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AbX Bake, Mirza, buu of S&uiz Mirz^, 
defeat and murder of, 11* ; invasion 
of Ladalc, 13*; Moghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* 66 * ; exploita¬ 
tion of sand-buried towns by, 70*; 
married to Husn Nigar Khdnim, 88, 
89, 99 ; makes himself master ot 
Yarkand, 99; attempt to subtlue 
Khotan, 99-101; and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd, 102, 103; defeats 
Amir Abdul Kudus, 103; battles 
with Yunus Khan and Mnhammad 
Haidar Mirzd, 104-107; attacked by 
Muhammdd Haidar Mirzd, who is 
taken prisoner. 111, 112; defeats 
Sultdn Ahmad Khdn in Ydrkend, 
122; attacks Aksu with Mir Jabdr 
Birdi, 125, 337; defeated by Sultdn 
Said Khdn at Tut-lugh, 132, 249, 
250, 284; pursued by Sultdn 

Said Khdn to the mountains of 
Tibet, 133; extenninatM the Jagi- 
rdk, 165; raids of hie army into 
Moghalistan, 188; captures Shdh 
Begum, 203, 258; and Badakhshdn, 
221; and Fargband, 248-250; his 
parents and earlv days, 251; gene¬ 
rosity of, 252; takes Ydrkand, 252; 
defeats Yunus Khdn, 253; and 
Aldcha Khdn, 253; sends armies to 
Tibet and Balur, 253-4; also to 
Badakhshdn, 254 ; defeats Jani Beg 
Khdn,254; seize8Ak8uandUob,254; 
his evil deeds and ways, 254-9,319; 
excavations (Kdzik) of, 254-9; fort 
built by him on the '^mau River, 
285-0; citadel of Kdshghar built 
by, 295, 304; and city of Ydrkand, 
296-7; at Kdshghar, 804,321 ; battle 
with Said Khdn at Kdshghar, 310- 
312; at Yarkand, 312-13, 322; be¬ 
sieged at Ydngi-Hisdr by ^id Khdn, 
31^19, 322-3; his treatment of Mir 
Vdli,320: and of Shdh Ddna Eukil- 
ddsh, 321; retires to Khotan, 323; 
stays in Tibet, 324; reign of, ^4 n.; 
iskillcd whUejoumeying to surrender 
to Said Khdn, 324-5; his treasure 
at Ydrkand, 326; pursued by Said 


Kbdn’s Amirs, 327 ; throws. awa} 
his treasures on the road to Tibet, 
327-8 ; children of, 330 ; Kusan and 
Bdi destroyed by, 382; lays waste 
road to Aksu, 333; enters Kdshghar, 
838; subdues the upper districts of 
Badakhshdn, 858, 354. 

Abakd, 11-Khan of Persia, 35*, 80* ti. 

Abbas Babdilur, 32, 36, 37,50. 

Abddl Makri, Malik of Kashmir, 441, 
482, 487. 

Abdara, 243. 

Ab-dara Pass, the, 237 n. 

Abdul Ali Turkhdn, Amir, 116,166. 

Abdul Aziz, fourth son of Rashid 
Sultdn, 121,* 307. 

Abdul Hakk, Khwdja, 478. 

Abdul Karim, second son of Rashid 
Sultdn, 121*, 123*. 

Abdul Karim, Khwdja, 72. 

Abdul Kasitn Baber, 88 n. 

Abdul Kudus, Amir, kills Shaikh 
Jamdl-ud-Din, 94, 111; defeated by 
Abd Bakr Mirzd, 103. 

Abdul Kuli Yasdvul, 419. 

Abdul Latif, eon of Ulugh Beg, 59 n.; 
murders his father, 3!^ n. 

AMul Latif, Orst son of Rashid Sultdn, 
121 *. 

Abdul Rahim, third son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121,* 122.* 

Abdul Ydhid Bahddur, 275, 309, 815. 

Abdul Ydhid Tuhuri, 389. 

Abdulla, authmr of the Tarikh-i-Daudi i 
fight between the Nidzi, and Mirzd 
Haidar’s force, 21,* 22.* 

Abdulla, governor at Khotan, 123.* 

Abdullah Barlds, Shaikh, 108. 

Abdullah, son of Sultduim Begum, 170. 

Abdullah Khdn, son of Mahmud Khdn, 
193i 

Abdullah Mirzd, son of Sultdn Ibrahim, 
85 n .; 83. 193. 

Abdullah Mirzd, brother of Mirzd 
Haidar, 444, 4^ 455. 

Abdullah Sultdn (Uzbeg), son of 
Kuohum Kbdn, 349, 350. 

Abdur Rahman Jdmi, Mauldnd, 194, 
396,397. 
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Abdur Bnshid Kh&ntee Rashid Sul* 
tdn. 

Abdur Razz&k, MauldnA the MaUa* 
Ataadin of, 42,* 75 «.; the Tarikh- 
i-Mannm of, 151. 

Abdur Bazzdk Mirz4, defeated by 
Bdbar Padishah, 204. 

Abjiji Ata, tomb oaUed, in Ydrknnd, 
300. 

Abul-bakA Mir, 478. 

Abnl FazI the historian, 246 n., 247 n.; 
nncount of the hatUe of Kanauj, 
17* n.; Humayun’s invasion of 
Kashmir, 19,* 20*; the death of 
Mirz& Haidar, 22*; on Mirzd Hai* 
dor’s character and government of 
Kashmir, 23*; coins struck in 
Humayim’s name, 24*; Mirza Hui* 
dor's love Of music, 147 n. ; on the 
Saltdns of Kashmir, 433 »., 434 n .; 
on the Gakars, 480 n. 

Abul-fcda, 86 n. ; on Taikhan, 24 n.; 
cm the city of Bala-Sdkun, 362 n., 
363 n. 

Abul Gh&zi Khan the historian, on Isan 
Bugha, 39,* 40*; on the Kdnkali 
trim, 16 n.; on t)ie inhabitants of 
Moghulistan, 73*; use of the word 
Turk, 84 ,* 89* «. ; on the Uighurs, 
95*; and UighuriBt4.n, 100,* 101*; 
on the title Gur*Rh&u, 279 n.; on 
the situation of Bdla-S&kun, 362 11. 

Abul Gh&zi Hussain (Bnltiin TlusSiun 
Baikard), 154 ». 

Abu Isbdk, son of Khizir Yosuri, 40. 

Abu Lais, Shaikh, 40 

Abulkhair Khau, 79; death of, 82, 92 : 
his sons, 92 n.; und the Juji Sultans, 
272. 

Abu Ma’ali Turmadi, the Kh&nzdda, 

10 . 

Aim Nasr Kului Nadddf, 37. 

Abu Said, son of Kuchum Khan, 
283. 

Abu Said Mirza, Sultan, and Isan 
Bughd, 79-81 : takes Samarkand 
from Abdullab Mirzd, 83; takes 
Khurdsdu, 83, 85; Yunus appointed 
Khan, 83„84 ; visit of Yunus Kimii 
* nt Kbordsan, 87 ; sends liuuus Khan 
u second time to Moghulistan, 90; 
death of, 93; marries a daughter of 
Shiih Sultdn Badokhsfai, 108; frieud- 
ship with Yunus K'han, 172, his 

f )ersoual appearance, 79.* 
am, Sultan, Sdrang's brother, 480 n. 
.\dham Sultdn (Sufi Sultdn), fifth son 
of Rashid Sultdn, 121.* 

.\(lik Sultan, 273, 373. 

Adilshdh Jaldtr, 41, 43; revolt of, 44, 
45: put to death, 49. 

Aduii Kuri, 40. 

Afghanistan, subivigation of, in 1545, , 

o«4* ' 


Afohans of Hindustan, the, Mirza 
Haidar and the Nifici tribe, 21,* 22 *; 
with Said Khdu's army, 66.* 

Afrdsidb, the Turk (Bughd Khdn), 
286, 287 n.; Bdla-Sdkun built by, 
362, 363, and n. 

Afridi country, an early conquest of, 
by “ Turki tribes,” 127 * n. 

Afshdr tribe, 214 n. 

Aftab Ru ; $ee Mangalai Suyah. 

Aghd SuBdu Sultdnim, 108. 

Agra, march on, by Shir Shah Sur, 16*, 
17*; Khwdja Nurd at, 398; Shir 
Khdn and, 470, 471; Emperor Hu- 
mdyun returns defeated to, 477. 

Aghd, Mir, mother of Amir Khuddiddd, 
39, 51. 

Ahangardn, plundered by Said Khdn, 
275. 

Ahmad; Amir, 226, 356; Governor of 
Sairdm, 171. 

Ahmad Mirza, 62. 

Ahmad, Mauldnd’ Khwdja, 10 ; and the 
death of Vais Khdn, 72, 73; and 
the Seven Muhammaddns, 299. 

Ahmad Mirzd, Sultdn, Alacha Khan, 
son of Husain Mirzd, 80* lOt,* 
107*; 93, 111, 156, 157, 167, 336; 
marriage to Mihr-i-Nigdr Khdnim, 
94, 96, 117. 155, 196; his brothers, 
112; dispute with Omar Shaikh 
Mirzd, 112; liostilities with his 
brotlier Sultdn Malimud Khdn, 113, 
115, 116; death ot. 119, 120, 

IfiO; Ill'S administration of Moghul¬ 
istan, 120, 121. 166; hostilities with 
the IJzbeg Kazak, 122, 146; cap¬ 
tured by Shdhi Beg Khdn, 122,123; 
treasure of, stored ut Aksu, 124; 
Khwdja Tdjuddin’s attendance on, 
127; his sons, 130; seized by the 
Moghuls, L56; Mauldnd Khw^a 
Ali, his spiritual guide, 213; 
eighteen sons and four daughters 
of, 160, 161, 178, 280; defeated by 
Mirzd Aba Bakr, 253. 

Ahmad Khdn, sun of Yunus Khdn, 
108, 109-1 Jl. 

Ahimul Shaikh (Hazrat Khwdja Ah¬ 
mad), tomb of, 369 n. 

Ahmad, sou of Sultdn Ali of Turfdu, 
105*. 

Ahmad Ali, brother of Ddim Ali, 247, 
306. 

Ahmad Itarji, Amir, 240. 

Ahmad Kardul, Sultdn, 177. 

Ahmad Kdsim Kuhbur, Amir, 197, 
259, 271. 313. 

Ahmad Razi, Amin, author of the 
Haft Iklitn, mention of Mirzd 
Haidar in, 25,* 26*; Rashid Sultdn 
and his sons, 120*-123*; on the 
title Gui>Khdit, 279 n. 

Ahmad Tambal, Sultdn, 180. 
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Ai-Khinim, rains of a fort called,220 n., 
221 n.. 

Ailab’^Ilnh) River, 66, 91. 

Aiisal, ‘ city ’ of, 58*. 

Aimal Khw&ja: see Isiin Bai$ku. 

Aiman, Amir, 81. 

Adman Khw&ja Sultan, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khin, 125, 126, 133, 144, 
161, 371; rebuilds town of Aksu, 
135, 341; revolt of, 142, 143; Man¬ 
sur Khdn and, 382, 339, 340; Said 
Khan and, 333,334; repairs to Aksu, 
833: meets Said Khan at Uch, 348; 
goes to attack Muhammad Kirghiz, 
^0; marriage of, 352-3; rupture 
l)etween Said Khan an«l, 391-4; 
dies a natural death in India, 135, 
401. 

Ais Btigba : gee Isan Bugha. 

Aishah Khdtun, River, 30. 

Aisha Sultdn Khdnim (Moghul Kha- 
nim), 160. 192, 193. 

Ajmaga .\klita, 321. 

Akar (Akar Kamar), place called, 20, 
32. 

Akbar, Emperor, and the Kos, 424 n, 

Ak Bugha, Amir, 44, 45, 40. 

Akhsi, given to Yunus Khan, 96; 
buttle at, between Shahi Beg Khan 
and two Khan.s, 122, 130; occupied 
by Sliaikh Bayazid, 150; Omar 
{Shaikh’s death at, 174 n.; Said 
Khan wounded at the battle of, 178; 
Khalil Sultan drowned in the river 
at, 183, 264-5 ; Said Khan kills 
Tubra at, 265 ; defended by Mir 
(jihuri Barlas, 271; Said Khdn at, 
276, 280, 378 and ra.; plundered by 
tiui Kirghiz, 358. 

Akhsikot, 0 n. 

Akhur, Mir, 309. 

Akka Bcgi, Princess, 40. 

Ak Kabas, 78. 

.\k-Koinlu (White Sheep Turkomans), 
lino of, 1,54 n. 

Ak Nazar, chief of the White Horde, 
121* n. 

Aksu, province of, under the rule of 
the eastern Khan, 100,* 101*; Man¬ 
sur, chief of, 100;* Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; city of, 51 * «.; Kuchar, 
a dependency of, 54 *; residence of 
Amir Bulaji, 7-9; Tughluk Timur at, 
12; Amir Sayyid Ali at, 75; Indn 
Bughi, governor of, 78, 79; seized 
by Yunus Kh&n, 90, 91; given to 
liyda Khdn, 100; given to Is&n 
Bughd Khdn,< 101*; Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd and Yunus Khdu at, 
106,108-111; Mansur Khdn at, 123, 
336: taken by Mirzd Aba Bakr, 
124, 254, 337; marched against by 
Mansur Rb&n, 128, 145; reftmilt by 
Aiman Khwdja Sultan, 135; Rashid 


Sultan sent to, 142, 148; visit of 
Mirzd Abd Bakr to, 252; Mir Vdli 
drives the Moghuls out of, 313; 
Aiman Ehwdjd Saltan repairs to, 
333, 341: Rashid Sultdn at, 393-4, 
403. 

Aksumd, tower of, 49. 

Aktdghlik, the party of the “ White 
Mountain,” 125.* 

Ak-Tash, river, 324. 

Aktimur Bahddur, 43, 46, 50. 

Aldbugha, place called, 78. 

Aldohu Khdn : see Ahmad Klian Sul¬ 
tan. 

Alai, mountain range, I68n.; 405. 

Alaknnt tribe: see Arkenut. 

Aldku, fortress called, 76. 

Alalai-Lutak, in Tibet, 410. 

Alankua-Kurkluk, story of, in the 
Zafar-Ndma, 5. 

Ala-Nor Lake, 30.* 

Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Mulk : see Juvaini. 

Ala-ud-Diii Muhammad, Imam of 
Khotan, 291, 298. 

Ala-ud-Din, Suittin, 432. 

Alcrnanni, tlie tribe. Sir H. Ho worth 
on, 01 * It. 

Alexander, the Great, the princes of 
Badakhshan dcscenUod from, 107 )t. 

Algu (great-grandson of (Jhingiz), 34.* 

Ali, Amir, son of Sayyid Ahmad: see 
Sayyid Ali. 

Ali, Khwaja, Mirza Haidar entrusted 
to his care, 275. 

Ali, Mirzd, 247. 

Ali, of the house of Oktai, 37.* 

Ali, a Turfan chief, 104.* 

Ali, Malik of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Ali Bahddur, Khwaja, 140, 141, 144, 
183-188, 222-225, 251, 309, 315,317, 
323, 325-6, 350, 358,368; his death, 
359; appointsd Bdba Sultan’s gover¬ 
nor, 380. 

All Bahadur, Shaikh, 30, 46. 

Ali Barlda, Sultdn, 70, 71. 

Ali Darvisb, son of Baydzid Julair, 
43. 

Ali Gharrdn, Mauldnd, 127. 

Alika, son of Aipin Darugha, 316, 317. 

Ali Kuchuk, Mirza, 81. 

Ali Kurchi, 309. 

Ali Mirdk Barlds Khdn, brother of 
Khwdja Ali Bahddur, 140, 141, 187, 
307 816 452 

Ali Mirzd Begjik, Sultdn, 248, 264. 

Ali Sayyid, 450; put to death, 143. 

Ali Sayyid Gur, 204. 

Ali Sindr, 204. 

Ali Taghdi Mirzd, 136 n, 141-145, 306, 
312, 316, 326, 368; and Aiman 
Khwdja Sultdn, 391; in Kashmir, 
438-441, 446; in Kdsbghar, 449, 
450 452. 

Alim Shaikh Bahadur, 105, lOU. 

2 K 
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AlUh KaU KnkUdlUh, 807. 

AlUh Biidi. 224. 

Almdliffh, towniof, 82,* 58*, 864, and 
attacked by Euyuk, 88*; marched 
against by Al^ 84*; reservoirs at, 
60*; Friar Nicholas reaches, 117.* 

Almitu, territory of, invaded by Amir 
Timur, 39. 40; battle of, 182. 

Alti'Shsiur, Amirs of, contemporary 
with the Eh&ns of Moghulistaji, 48,* 
49*; province of, 51*; (Land of the 
Six Cities) the boundaries of the 
province, 53,* 54*; mined towns in, 
mentioned by Mirza Haidar, 59*; 
tie “six cities” of, 68,* 64*; un¬ 
warlike people of, 65,* ^*; central 
desert of, 66,* 67*; the Uighurs, 
ancestors of the population o^ 92*- 
97* ; the Kalmyks in, 97*; few 
Moghuls in, 98*; the Dughldt 
An^ in power, 99,* 111*; the 
Eirghiz descend into the lowlands 
of, 124.* 

Altim Artush, village of, 77 n. 

AUunji (Dulpa), gold miners in Tibet, 
411, 417 n. 

Altyn T4gh, Tibetan highland, 54.* 

Am4n Sa^ddl, 45. 

Amar Shaikh, Mirza, 468. 

Anids&nji Tdishi (son of Is4n T4ishi), 
79; flight to Moghulistan and defeat 
Of Yunus Kh4n, 91. 

Amirs called Eukilddsh, 52. 

Amirs of Kuthuna, 55. 

Amol (Amuya), town of, 170 ». 

Amu Eiver, 211,284. 

Amuya River, 170 and n., 193. 

Amuyah (or Amol) ford, 36 and' u. 

Amyot, P^re; Chinese documents re¬ 
lating to Turfan, 107*-109*, 111*. 

Andarkul (Indrakot), fort of, 485,488. 

Andijan, 75,180 »., 181 n.; Mirzd Hai¬ 
dar at, 11*; Moghul attacks on, G8; 
plundered by Mir Karim Bardi, 78; 
taken by Is&n Bugh4, 81; Yunus 
^4n at, 96, 97; Sultto Ahmad 
Mirza and, 119; invaded by Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirz4, 131, 132, 144; 

* advance of the U^beg Sultans 
against, 133; Rashid Khan miirches 
on, 146; quarrels between the sous 
of Omar Shaikh at, 154, 173; revolt 
of Sultin Ahmad Tambal, 158, 167- 
169; nven to J4ni Beg SulUn, 169, 
178 ; Bibar Padishih goes to relief 
of, 175; Mahmud Khdn’s advance 
on, 207; Said Khin imprisoned at, 
222,224 : Said Khin made governor 
of, 225, 242, 247-8, 264; Mirzi Abi 
Bakr lays siege to, and is defeated 
by Said Ehin, 249,250; fortified by 
Sayyid Muliammad Mirzi, 271; Said 
EJtiin returns to, 277 ; the Uzb^ set 
out against, 280-2; Suyuujuk Khin 


advances on, 284-5, 846; plundered 
by the Ei^hiz, 858; sida Ebin’s 
second invasion o£^ OT6-7: see aiao 
Forghina. 

Andkhnd, 44. 

Ankghun, desert plains of, 189. 

Aram, invasion or Eastern Turkistan, 
96.* 

Arawin, place called, 840 n. 

Arbit, plains of, 840. 

Aioaoun (Argbnn), Christians called, 
290 n. 

Arduk (RudokX 406, and n. 

Arghun tribe, 55 n. 

Arnatm, 24. 

Arif Sult4n, son of Rashid Sult4n, 

122 .* 

Arish, battle at, 127 and n., 128 n. 

Arish L4r, 378 and n. 

Arjirak, the Amirs of Itdiji descended 
from, 51. 

Arkenut (Azkenut), tribe of, 16 n. 

Arlat tribe, 55 n .; Mansur Kh4n and, 
339. 

Arpa Y4zi, 42, 847. 

Arsalan Ehin, fort destroyed by, 67.* 
Arshad-ud-Din, Maul4n4, 3,10,13,14, 
127,372. „ 

Arsh4l At4r (Otar), 41. 

Arshin B&gh, plundered, 312. 

Artu^ (Artush), vill^ of, 77. 

Artuj (Artush), district of, 295; Said 
Eh4n at, 304. 

Ashigdr (Shigar), district of Balti, 
410. 

Ashtar Abd41: see Sayyid Ali, Amir. 
Asil Pul^, son-in-law of Ehw4ja Ali 
Bahadur, 187. 

Ash&brak, place in THbet, 455, 456 n. 
Ask&rdu, pass of, 405. 

Askardu (Runk), district of Balti, 410 
Aspati (Spiti), 406 and n. 

Aspera (Asparah) town in Moghulis- 
tan, 79 n, 80 n. 

Assassins (Ismaili), a sects of Sh'-diB, 
218 n. 

Astakbark (ur Aik&brak), in Tibet, 
410, 411; plundered by Mirza 
Haidar, 14.* 

Astarabid, battle at, 206. 

Aaterhha, 33. 

Ataka Fakir; see J4n Ahmad Ataka. 
Atikum, 47. 

Atal, outlet of Kukcha Tangiz, 366. 
At4lik, the (guardian or tutor), 222 n. 
Ativa (Etowa), 472. 

At Bdshi, 42, 46, 304 n., 321, 377: en¬ 
campment of, 59.* 

At K£sh River, 406 and n. 

At Kum&s, 378 and n. 

Atu Bum B4shi, 804. 

Atwal, Arab writer, on situation of 
Bala-S&kun, 363 n. 

Aulia-Ata, town of, 63 n. 
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AtH* (oreneampments) of tiie Moffhuls, 

AtbIb, Bult&n (VaisX 880. 

AYantipar, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 
Ayar Nor, Lake, SS."* 

Ayub, Mir, 241, 308, 313; death of, 
815. 

Ayub Begjik, Mir, 261, 263, 26.% 
280. 

Azarbdlj4n, Yunus Eh4u journeys in. 
85 . 

Aziz Birdi Agb4,a85, 187, 188, 348, 


BXba Babhaohibi, Madlana, 356. 

B&h£ Chuchak, 18* 482. 

B4bi Kul4gb4n, 309. 

B4b6 Sdrik Miizi, 808, 316, 37.5, 421. 
441. 

B4b& Sayyid, 382. 

mu Sult&n, 142, 144, 250, 251, 358, 
868; kept a prisoner by .Idni Beg 
Sultin, 140; marries Mirzi Haidar’s 
sister, 859; his history, 379-383. 

B4b&j6k Eb&n, son of »ult&n Ahmad 
Kb6n, 122,130, 160; Mansur Ehin 
and, 126. > 

B4b4j&k Sultan, 178, 332; pursued by 
the Kirghiz, .378; forays against by 
Mirz4 Aba Bakr, 837; proceeds to 
Eusan, 839; surrenders to Mansur 
Kb4n, 340, 348; friendly meeting 
with Smd Eh4n, 346-8. 

Bibarin Azuk Mirz&, 309, 310. 

Bibar Ealandar, Mirzi (Abdul Kisim 
Baber), 83. 

Babar Pidisbih (Baber Emperor), the 
brat of the Moghuls of India, com¬ 
pared with Mirzi Haidar, 3 •; 
contempt for the Moghul race, 4*; 
memoirs, written in Turki, 4*; his 
son: see Hnmayun. Mirzi Haidar 
related to, 9 *; plot against, by 
Haidar’s father, 9*; t^es Mirzi 
Haidar into his household, 10*; 
defeats the TJzbegs at Hisar, 10*; the 
battle of Gh^diwan and subsequent 
retreat to Kabul, 10*; threatens 
to support the chief of Badal^sbin 
against Sultin Said, 12*; a copy of 
hu ‘ Memoirs ’ in Mirzi Haicur’s 
possession, 28*; forces of, the Mo¬ 
ghuls and the Uzbegs against, 57*; 
ancestors of, were Turks, 78,* 79* ; 
and the Turah, 22 n.; on the 
Jadah stone, 32.. n.; the SMbartu 
Pass, 36 n.; buildings, etc., erected 
by Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 60 n.; 
Tisited oy Sultin Said Khin, 131; 
defeats the Uzbeg Sultfins, 182; 
Sultin Mahmud’s nephew, 158, 159; 
his kind treatment of Ghin Timur 
Sultan and Yusun Timur Sultan, 


161: son of Omar Shmkh Mirzi,' 
154,155,156: his birth, 178; gene- 
alo^ of, 178; his ‘Memoirs' and 
other W(»ks, 173, 174 n.; raised tu 
the throne at the age of twelve, 
174; attacks Samarkand- 174; de¬ 
feat^ by Shahi Beg Eh&n and sub¬ 
sequent flight, 175, 196; meets with 
Khusrau Sh6h, 176; takes Kabul, 
177, 191; welcomes Muhammaa 
Husain Kurkan, 196, 199 n.; ex- 

g edition into Ehorisdi^ 197-8; and 
hih Begnim, 200; his sojourn in 
Kabul, 199, 201-204, 263-4, 866; 
battle with Sh&h Beg near Kan¬ 
dahar, 202; battle with Abdur Raz- 
z&k, 204; executes Hamza Sultan, 
217; reception of Mirz4 Haidar at 
Kabul, 228-230; sets out forKunduz, 
237-8, 267: proceeds against Hisar, 
238, 243, 260-1, 268; Sultin Said 
Kh4nand,242; enters city of Samar¬ 
kand, 246, 250, 268; defeated 
Ubaid Ullah Kb£n at Kul Malik, 
260; defeated by the Uzbeg at Gh%i- 
dav^n, 2til; revolt of the Moghul 
Amirs, 261, 357; and Sultiln Nasir 
Mirz4, 264; obtains help from 8h&h 
Ismail, 281; Uaulat Baltin Khinim 
joins, 851; marches upon Kandahir, 
357: proceeds to Hindnstin, 357, 
387; defeats Ibrihim, the Aoghiu 
Sultin, 357-8; gives Buhtak to 
Bibi Sultin, 381; his two suns, 
387; sends Sulaimin Sbih Mirzi to 
Badakhshin, S^S, 389; defeats Rani 
Singi at Eanwa, 402; marches 
against Chitur, 402; his death, 402; 
and the town of Bhira, 406 n.; sends 
Said Kbin to Andijin, 447: expedi¬ 
tion against Perhilah, 480 ».; and 
the throne of Samarkand, 484; the 
province of Sind, 484 n.: see also 
Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad. 

Baber Emperor; see Bibar Pidisbih. 
Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ by Erskine, 173; on 
the ‘Dispersion of thelrizau,’ 73r*.; 
and Yangi, 79 n., 86 n.; and Yunuf^ 
Khin, 83*«.; tho battle of Tika- 
Bokaratku, 97 n.; and Kattor, a 
division of Kaflristan, 104 ».; the 
tribe of Jagirik, 165 n.; description 
of his father’s death in, 174 n.; bis 
battles with the Uzbeg Sultins 
wanting in, 245 n.-248 ; other 

gaps in, 247 n., 248 n.: see also 
Erskine. 

Bibdighin (Bibdi Kurkin) Amir, 
294. 

Bibis, the, in Persia, 69 n. 

Bibrika Mirzi, 316. 

Bibulii, son of Ibribim, 91, 
Badakhsban (Darizukbin),', 108, 111; 
province of, 10,* 24* ; Sultin Said’s 
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cautmiga against, 12,* 185; Mirz£ 
Haidar winters in, 16'*; overrun by 
foreign troops, 65*; Karlnks in, at 
tlie present day, 19 n.; return of 
Husain and Timur to, 23, 21; Sikan- 
dor in, 107 and n.; subjugated by 
Khusrau Sh6h, 180, 163; the Uzbeg 
army and, 203: claimed by Sbdh 
Begum, 203; Mirzl Kh&u’s reign 
over, 203, 219-221; Sli&h Razi-ud- 
Dln in, 217, 219; the Mul&hida in 
hill districts of, 218 ; capital of: 

Kula-Zafar; esi-ape of Sult&n Said 
to. 226; Mirza Haidar at, 221, 227- 
28, 467: Mirzl Aba Bakr sends an 
army to, 254; Kusliluk captured in, 
292; Mir Yali and, 320; Bustingir 
Mirz& flees to, 330; upper districts 
of, subdued by MirzI. Abl. Bakr, 
353 ; Said Khan and, 354,355 ; Bab& 
Sultan flees to, 380, 381; Said 
Khan’s second expedition into, 387- 
390; Sulaiinau Shah Mirza’s reign 
in, 389. 

Badi-ul-Jamal Kbanim, 453. 

Badi-uz-Zamtin, son of Mirza Sultan 
Husain, 164, 105, 196. 

Bugh-i'Zagliun, garden ut Herat, 83. 

Buglian, kills Maulan^ Kara Tagh, 
463. 

Hugh Navin, village called, 438. 

Bagh Yasar Oghlan, 165. 

Baharlu tribe, 214 n. 

Bahauddin, Khwdja, 67. 

Balia-ul'llakk, Khwaja, 396. 

Bahrdmgalla, 488. 

Baliram Chu, of Balti, 422. 

Bahrdm Jalair, Amir, 26, 30, 41; re¬ 
volt of, 44, 45. 

Bahrika Mirza, 306, 444. 

Balirin, tribe of, 183-185, 316. 

Bai, 75 ; raids into, by Mir Jabar Birdi, 
124: Babajak Sultan and, 126 ; 
Bdbiljak Sultau in, 332 ; forays 
against, by Mirzd Aba Bakr, 337. 

Bai Gul (Oikul) near Aksu, 12. 

Baisanghur Mirza, 119,154; Khusrau 
Shah and, 163, 174, 208 n. 

Ba\tak, village of, 42. r 

Bai Tisho^ 309. 

Bai-ya-dsi, Prince of Haini, 105.* 

Bajwara (Bajtiora), city of, 405 and /t., 
406 n. 

Bajwdra, River of, 406 and n. 

Bakabuluug, 72. 

Bakar, 357. 

Bakbulan, Rivers called, 72 n. 

Bakhsh, Mr. Maula, on the l^ardwands, 
491, 492. 

Bakbtiraulk Aghu, wife of Prince 
•Tabangir, 48. 

Baki Chaghaniilni, 165 »•, 177 and n. 

Buki Nila Punish, 177. 

Baklan (BaghltiuX plain uf, 37, 175. 


Baklata, place in Kashmir, 437. 

Baldsa^un, city of, 58,* 287 n., 289 ; 
captured by Yeliu Taishi, 94.* 

Ba-la-ma-rh, a chief of Turfdn, 108.* 

Bdla-Sdkun (Khdn Bdligh), city of, 
361 and n.; 862-4. 

Bililghdji, 79. 

Bdlith, a, 256-7. 

Balkdsh, Lake, 53.* 

Balkh, 36; conquered by Sultdn Abu 
Said, 81 n.; besieged oy Shdhi Beg, 
164,165, 167, 204-5. 

Balti, mountain range, 405. 

Balii (Baltistan), invaded by Mirza 
Haidar, 13,* 14* ; again in 1548,21*; 
province of Tibet, 410; Said Khan 
in, 421, 422; Mirzd Haidar in, 461, 
462. 

Balti, tribe of Baltistan (Little Tibet), 
82*; Balti, tribe iif, 82,* 83*; pro¬ 
vince of, 135 n.; holy war against, 
by Sultan Said Khan, 136. 

Balur (Bolor),i country of, 135 »*.; in¬ 
vaded by Mirza Haidar and Rashid 
Sultdn, 142, 384-886; Mirzd Aba 
Bakr and, 254; Mir Yali takes, 320. 

Raluristiin, province of, 385 n., 386. 

Bandag&n Koka, attack on tlpi province 
of Kishtawar, 21.* 

Bandagl Hazrat Khwaja, 378: see 
Nura, Kbw&ja 

Bandagi Khwaja Tajuddin, 127. 

Bandagl Maulavi Jatni, 396. 

Bangala, 406, 410, 411; attacked by 
Emperor Humdyuu, 470. 

Bang!: sre Pir Muhauunoil Barlas. 

Bamlial, district of, 21.* 

Barak Khdn, father of Dava Khan, 3; 
his tomb, 299, 300. 

Barumula, Mirzd Haidar killed near, 

22 .* 

Barandiik Khdn, 82, 154, 163, 230, 
272 M. 

Bdran Tdlish, Amir, 873. 

Bardt Khwdja Kukildush, 49. 

Bdrin, tribe of, 79. 

Bdris Kami (Barskun Pass), 350 and u. 

Bnrka Yasdval, 309. 

Barkha, post station in Tibet, 456 ». 

Bdrki (or Ydrki), family of, 307. 

Barlas tribe, 55146; Timur, a 
member of, 3.* 

Barlas, family of, dispute with Amir 
Ddim All, 306—7. 

Barindng, place iu Tibet, 454, 456 ». 

Bar Mazid Maiikisb, 309. 

Barndg (Virndg), district called, 427. 

Barskun Pass, 350 it .'' 

Bash girds, the, 88.* 

Batu, son of Juji; dominion of, 30* ; 
and the province of Turkistan, 34.* 

Bdush Sultan, 453. 

Bnyiin Siilduz, Amir, 19, 22. 

Bayaii Timur, 40. 
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B& 5 *izid Jal&ir, Amir, 16,18,19, 31. 

B&yazid, Shaikh, 130.159,167; throws 
Said ]^&n into prison, 178, 447. 

B&yazid (B&bd^h&n) Amir, 294 n. 

BiZ’Shir^, 810. 

Beale, Mr., on Khw&ja Bah&uddin, 
67 n.; on Sayyid All Hamadani, 
433 n. 

Beam in the monastery of Shaikh 
Habib, 304. 

Beg Abdullah, chief of tho province 
of Hami, 124* n. 

Be^'ik, Amir, taken prisoner by Amir 
Timur, 28. 

Begjik, mei'chant named, 9. 

Begjik of the tribe of K&nkali, 16, 

22 . 

Begjik, family of, 308; dispute with 
tlie family of Jar&s, 308-9. 

Beg Kuli Mnkrit, 309, 326. 

Beg Muhammad Mir, 241, 247, 308, 
316, 325, 327, 354. 

Bellew, Surg.-Qenl. W. H., ‘ History of 
Eastern Turkistan,' largely drawn 
from, the TariMi-i-Eaahidi, vii., on 
Uch Burhan, 42 n.; on the column 
of Ak*sum&, 49 n.: on In&ghu, 
50 n.; ten privileges granted to an¬ 
cestors of Amir Khuddiddd by Chin¬ 
giz Khdn, 54 n., 55 n.; on the cities 
of Eastern Turkistan, 51* : on 

Tash-Babdt, 59 n.; on towns buried 
by moving sands, G7,* 68*; on 
Buruj Ughldn, 92 n.; on the tombs 
of the Khwajas, 125*; on small re¬ 
sidue of Moghuls still existing in 
Eastern Turkistan, 127*; on Man- 
lik, 7 n.; on ruins of ancient towns 
in Eastern Turkistan, 11 n., 12».; 
on the word Tupchdk, 260 n.; on 
the Ilak Khans, 287 n. ; on the 
name of Bdbddghdn, 294 n. ; on 
dam-giri, 413 n. 

Bondall, Professor, on Jndim'Kdtyapa, 
415 n.; on the Jatalms, 416 n. 

Bengal, Humayuu defeated by Shir 
Shah Snr, 16.* 

Bernier, French traveller on island of 
Lanka, 429 n. 

Bhaniyar, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Bhira, town of, 406 and n. 

Bhirbal, district of, 22.* 

Bias Kiver, the, 481. 

Biilakan, 461. 

Biddulph, Col. J., on Kature, the 
rulers of Chittal,, 104 n.; on load¬ 
carrying sheep, 408 n. 

Biljavdn, 24. 

IMloch frontier, the; use of the word 
I'urk on, 90.* 

Biluchi, Sir H. Yule and, 77.* 

Bilur (or Bolor) hill country, invasion 
of. 12*; see also Bnlnr. 

Binakat (Shahmkhia), 289 ». 


Birilfish, brother of Tdhir Khdn, 82. 
Birkehd-Gburidn, 41. 

Bish B&ligh, territory of, 288. 

Bishbdlik (or BiafibtSigh), city or * town ’ 
of, 58 *; its situation, 62 *; the 
Chinese and the name of, 61*; (the 
Five Towns) the Toghuz Uighurs 
of, 93*; (the modern Urumtsi) 100.* 
Bish Ka Mirzd, 307, 316. 

Bishkand, battle at, 266. 

Blochmann, Professor, 89*; and privi¬ 
leges granted bj|r Chintz Khdn to 
ancestors of Amir Khuddiddd, 54 n., 
55 ». 

Bogdo-IIla Mountain, in the Tian 
S^han, 112.* 

Bokhara, Mirza Haidar carried off to, 
9*; taken by Baber, 10* ; seized by 
the UzbegB, 10*; in 1232, Chaghatai 
and, 31* ; death of Bordk at, 35* ; 
plundered and burnt by Abdki, 36*; 
wars in, 154; conquered by Bh4hi 
]^g Kh&n, 158,166; ruled by Ubaid 
Ullah Khto, 206 n., 207; the Uzbeg 
driven out of, by Emperor B&bar, 
245; marched” against by Ubaid 
Ullah Khin, 259, 260; during reign 
of Ubaid Ullah Khan, 283. 

Boldai, tribe of, 23. 

Bolor: see Balur. 

Borak (or BarAk), gieat-grandson of 
Chaghatai, 34* ; invades KhorasAii, 
35*; death at Bokhara, 35.* 

Bower, Capt. Hamilton, birch-bark 
MSS. found near Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 
124* ; ou the wild yak, 302 ». 
Bretschneider, Dr., translation of the 
history of tlie Ming dynasty; on 
the Moghul KhAns, 41*-46*; on 
the anoient kingdoms of Karashahr 
and Kuchar, 62*: anoientTarAz, 63 n.; 
the Biver Hi, 66 n.; the work of Arab 
Shah, 79 n. ; on the history of TurfAn, 
102*-106,* 113; ou the Khans of 
UighuristAn, 123,* 124*; on the 
Sarigh Uighur,9n.; Chinese names 
for Lake Lob, 12 n.; on the KAn^li 
tribe, 16 n.; on the Karluk tribe, 
19 n.; on the Kara Khitai capital, 
153 n.; on the title Fuma, 278 w.; on 
Ubaira-Subaira, 282 n .; on the Ilak 
KhAns, 287 w.; the Biver Jinuj, 
289 ».; the Tie-Sie (Tarsa), 290 n.; 
on Chang-borla (JAm BAligh), 291n.; 
on oountry of the Yellow Uighurs, 

3*9 «• . OB 

“ Bridge of Stone,” the, 24 and n., 25. 
Briggs, Gen., and Firishta’s version of 
MirzA Haidar’s death, 22.* 

British and Fore^ Bible Sodety: 
copies of the TariJch-i-Bcuikidi in 
possession of, ix., x. _ 

British Museum: Erskine’s partial 
ftiauslatjon of the Tnrikhi-Mdthidi, 
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in, V., vi^ *i.; copy of the Tarikh- 
{‘Sashidi at, ix. 

Biiddhittts, the, known as Tani, 96*; 
Uigburist&n, centres of the, in 
Mi^e Ages, liS.* 

Bugbi Khin (Af!rdsi£b the Turk), 286, 
287 n.; B&la-S&knn built by, ^2 n. 

Bugh&m Issigh-Kul, SOt 

Builask Kh&n, son of Uyak Snlt&n, 
161. 

Bu Kutlugh, Amir Timui'^s private 
seoretkry, 46, 47. 

Bul6ji Daghlit, Amir, 7,* 26,* 118*, 
38, 51 n.; sends after Manlik and 
her child, 6,7; his territory, 7; sur¬ 
name of, 9; nine privileges granted 
to by Tughluk Timur, 23, 55; intro¬ 
duces Isl&m, 153. 

BuUsh (Tuldsh) Khin, 273. 

Burss, in Tibet, 410. 

Burbin-ud-Din Kilij, Shaikh, 46. 

Bur Kipi, a Nubra chief, 418. 

Buruj Oghliu, son of Abulkhair Khin, 
92; bis murder by Yunus. EUiin, 92, 
93, 116. 

Bustingir Mirzi, 330. 

Buys, 179. 

Buyan Kuli, servant of Yunus Khin, 
87. 

Buyun Fir Hasan, 231. 

Buzana, son-in-law of Khwija Ali Ba- 
liidur, 187. 

Buz-ghala Khina (the Iron Gate), 20 n. 

Cailac (KitXk), 288 n. 

Camels in the desert of Khotan, 295, 
301, 301 n. ; hunted by Yais Khdn, 
67. 

Chra<yna» (tie Ohaghatais), Marco Polo 
on, 77*. 

Carpini, Plano, traveller in Asia, 117*, 
119* ; account of the Uighors in the 
Middle Ages, 96*. 

Cathay: see Cltina. 

Central Asia; Mongol rule during 
days of Chingiz, 115* ; iinpenetralile 
to European travellers then, J16*- 
118.* • 

Chftdir Kul, Babai (rest house) at, 58, 
34G. 

Chdgu, Amir, 29, 62. 

Chaghanidn, country of, 177 n. 

Chaghatai Klmn (Cliingiz’s bccond 
son), dominion of, 30*; us a gover¬ 
nor, 31*; his capital, 82* ; death of, 
32,* 33*; and the province of I'ig- 
horistan, 100*; kingdom of, 293; 
the Dughidt army given to, 294. 

Chaghatai Kbdns; we&tem branch of 
the line of, 49*; genealoncal table 
of the house of, facing p. 49*. 

Chaghatai, otherwise * the Moghuls of 
India,’ 2,* 8* ; branch of the Mongol 
dynasty, history of, us recorded in 


the TarilA-^Ibuikidi, 26,* 29*; other 
historians and the, 28,* 29*: ^e 
line of^ 28*-49*; subordinate princes 
of, styled Khdn, 80* n.; division of 
the realm of, 8^ ; declining power 
of the- Khfins, 38*; two separate 
lines of Kh&ns established, 40*; call 
the Moghuls Jatedt, 75*; <^led 
Kardwdnds by tbe Moghuls, in 
return, 76*; Khwl^ Bl^if and, 
76; a branch of the M(«hnl8, 148; 
at enmity with the Mbranla, 172; 
and name of Bdbar Pdmshdh, 178; 
overthrown by Shdhi Beg Khdn, 
201, 206; of Said Khin's army, 
305; in India: Mirzd Haidar’s ser¬ 
vices transferred to, 12*; their re¬ 
treat after the battle of Eanam, 17,* 
18,* 476, 477; their flight to Whur, 
477-480. 

Chak, family of, in Kashnur, 482 n. 

Chakui Barlds, 26. 

Chdlish (Jdlifili) town of, 99,* 100*; 
province of, 102*; Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; Eabak Bultdn Oghldn 
taken to, 90. 

Chdlish (Karashahr), ^125; Mansur 
Khdn’s expeditions into, 128, 131: 
eee also Karashahr. 

Ohdlish, tribe of, 51. 

Ch&llsh-Tnrfdn: tee Uighnristan, pro¬ 
vince of. 

Champa, inhabitants of Tibet, 407 and 
n., 408-410. 

Champa, people of Tibet, plundered 
by Mirzd Haidar, 454. 

Ohandk Bnlak, 15. 

Chang Chun, Chinese traveller, and 
Bo-lu-dji (Bulaji Amir), 6 the 
Taoist monk, passage of the ’Iron 
Gate,’ 20 n. 

Chang-tdn, or the Northern Plain of 
Tibet, 136 n. 

Chang-Te, the Chinese traveller, 60 n. ; 
and the Talk! defile, 20 n. 

Chapdr, son of Kuidu, 35*; succeeds 
to Klisnatc, 36*; battles against 
Davd, 36*; attacks Kabak, 37*. 

Chdrchan(d), 52. 

Chtirchau Biver, 406. 

Chargalik, village, 12 n. 

Churtara, the (instrument), 139 n. 

Chiii'uclii, 36. 

Churun Chaldk. battle at, 125,131,139, 
334. 

Chausa (Chapa Ghdt) Emperor Humd- 
yun defeats‘at, 470 and n., 471. 

Ohekaddlik, town of, 26. 

Chi-gu, the city of, 79 n. 

Cbindb Biver, 406. 

China, tribute paid to, by the Ehdns 
of Mogbulistan and the Dughldt 
Amirs, 63*; the Mongols still called 
Tatars in, ^*; Turf&n sends tribuic 
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to, I 08 ,* 107*; expeditions of, to le* 
ooxer Hand, 104,* 105*; ooimteffeit 
tribute mi^ons to, 109*-111*; 
Mongol rule during dayaitf Obingiz, 
115*; known as Ebitai or Oathay, 
152 n. 

Chinese and the name of Hi8hb4lik, 
61,* 62*; the Khdns of Kao-Ohang 
and the, 94*; ingots of silver (iTaan* 
pao), 256 n. 

Chinese annals of the Sung and Tuan 
dynasties, on' the town of K4ra> 
Khoja, 100.* 

Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty (Ming Shf), on the history 
of Turfd^ 102,* 108,* 113*: see alw) 
Bretsohneider, Dr. 

Chingiz Khan assigns his dominions to 
his four sons, 29*-31*: and Moghul- 
istai^ 58,* 73*; and Bishbdlik^ 62*; 

e rtition of the empire of, 100*; puts 
4flz-ud-Din to deatli, 10; the * Iron 
Gates ’ at the time of, 20 n.; leml 
code >01 the Mongols instituted %, 
22 n.; nine privueges granted by, 
23*; seven pivileges granted to the 
ancestors M Amir l^uddiddd, 54, 
55; date of his death, 56 n .; the 
Turdh of, 70; divides kingdom 
among his four sons, 148, 293-4; 
history of his ancestors and de¬ 
scendants : see Ulus Arbaa; and the 
Kara-Khitai, 153 n. ; and Tai Yang 
Khdn, 287; Kbw&rizm Sh&h and, 
288; sends an army to capture 
Kushluk, 292; subjugates the whole 
of Kashghar, 293; and Tangut, 360, 
361 n.: his father: see Timurchi; 
his second son: see Chaghatai. 

Chin Sufi, 204. 

Chin Timur Sulii:i.n, sou of Sult&n 
Ahmad Khdn, 161. 

Chirdgh-Kush, the word, 218 n., 219, 
221 

Chir River, battle of the, 116, 118. 
Chitral, invasions of, during reigns of 
Ah& Bakr and Sultan Said, 65*; 
rulers of (Shah Katnr), 104 n.; 
known by the name of P41or, 385 u. 
Chitur, Emperor Babar takes, 402. 
Chuan Yuan, Chinese travellers, and 
the Zungars, 97* n. 

Chu, town of, 69. 

Chu River, 50 n.; the Kara-Khitai 
capital on, 152 n. 

Chu, the, officials in Balti, 422 n. 
Chunak, 357. 

Churchi, the, 88.* 

Citadel at Yarkand, built by Ab4 
Bdkr, 296-7; at Klishghar, 304. 
Cities, sand buried, 295. 

Cksuanut (Ckurul4s): see Km:4na& 
Clavijo, Buy Gonzalez, 118*; on the 
Kulugha Pass, 20 «*. 


Coins: of Nizdk Bh4h, 20* n.; of 
Kashmir, struck in Humaynn’snam^ 
24*; ancient Greek, obtained by Sir 
D. Forsyth bom a submerged ^wn, 
70*; Sh^ Bukh’s, ‘Gnruian* on, 
279 n.: of Kashmir, Mr. Rodgers 
nn, 434 n., 487-491; brought to Said 
Kh4n by Mirzd Haidar, 

Otilebrooke, Mr., and the Muldhida, 
218 n. 

Cowell, Prof., copy of the TariUhri- 
Rashidi in possession of, ix. 

Croix, Pe'tis de la, translation of the 
Zafar-Ndma, xiii., 85 n.; on the 
name Jstah, 75*; on the legal code 
of the Mongols, 22 n.; on Arhang, 
24 n. ; and S41i-8ar4i, 24 n.; on 
the Kerranai (trumpet), 34 n.; on 
F^ydb (Otrar)^ 44 n.; and K&t, 
45 n.; number of Amir Timur’s ex¬ 
peditions against the Moghuls, 48 n: 
see also Zam-Ndma. 

Cultivation in Kashmir, 425. 

Cunningham, Gen. A., on the town of 
Bhira, 406 n.; on the Cban^ sheep 
traders, 407 n.; and Maryul, 410 n.; 
on Chu, 422 n .; and Kos, 424 n.; 
on the temples of Kashmir, 427 n ; 
and tlie Indus at Uch, 431 n., 432 u. 

Cunningham, Capt. J. Davey, and 
Zordwar Sing, 458 n. 


DAm Aiii, Amir, 241,- 247, 271, 306, 
307, 316, 325, 327, 421; campaign 
in ^shmir, 438-441. 

Dam-giri {Yds), the, in Tibet, 273 n., 
412 and n., 413 and n.; Sultan Said 
Khdn’s death from, 137 and n., 446. 

D&na Kukildish, Shdb, 319; Abd 
Bakr’s treatment of, 321. 

Dand&na (Sind) River, 431. 

Danel, fort of, 489. 

Danibeg, the Georgian traveller, and 
dust showers, 69* n. 

Ddnishmanjah, of the house of Oktai, 
37.* • 

“ Dar al Isltm ” (the Seat of Isldin), 
52. 

Darazukhdn, 354: see Badakhshdn. 

Darband-i-A]fiaain (Iron Gate), pass of, 
20 n., 21 n., 179, 245. 

Dorugha, Amir, 316, 321. 

Darugha, a tribe of Khotun, 67. 

Darvish Muliammad Kara 'ragh, Mnn- 
Idnd, 460, 463. 

Ddshmand, messenger named, 46. 

Dasht-i-Khizr, given to Jiiji Khdn, 
293. 

Dasht-i-Kipchdk, subdued by Kdsim 
Khdn, 207; Abulkhair Khdn in, 92; 
given to Juji Khdn, 293 ; Eidsini 
Khdn ruler of the, 82, 133, 273; the 
> (Jzbeg )£azdk leave the, 135; Baian- 
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duk Kbdo in power, 154,168; Abnl- 
kbair Kli&n master of, 272. 

Dasbt-i-Kulak, 267. 

D&nd Kbw^'a, Amir, 81, 86. 

Daulat Ni^r Kh&nim, wife of Muham¬ 
mad Hcddeir Mirz4, 88. 

Daulut Bb&li, 28. 

Daulat Sultau Kbanim, 108. 118, 156, 
856; married to Timur 8ult<lu, 160 ; 
daughter of Yunus Kban, 851-2. 

Daulut Sultiin Sakaiij, marries Ya’s 
Kh&n, 64. 

Davd (son of Bor&k), reign of, 35,* 36*; 
his battles with Chaj^r, 36*; death 
of, 36.* 

Dav4 Rb&n F4disb&h (Davd Sahan), 
tomb of, 299, 300. 

Daz4k Bulbul, place called, 29. 

Deguignes, woA of; on tho house of 
Chaghatai, 28*; on the legal code of 
the Mongols, 22 n. 

Delhi, sacked by Davfi, 30*; Moghuls 
still living in neighbourhood of, 128*; 
captured by Hiudul Mirzfi, 470, 471; 
retaken by Kilmrin Mirzil, 471. 

Desert (or ‘steppe’) in Moghulistan, 
55*; central, of Alti-Shuhr, 66,* 67*. 

Deserts to tho east and south of Kash* 
ghar and Khotan, 295. 

Dcsideri, Jesuit missionary, on Tibet, 
135 n. 

Dig.ir PasB, 445 n. 

Dili Baz^r, village of Khatldn, 219. 

Dilsbad Agha, Princess, 42; lier mar¬ 
riage witli Amir Timur, 43. 

Div Bar, district of Kashmir, 428 and a. 

Dogras, expedition to Tibet, under 
Zorawar Bing, in 1841, 458 n., 461 n. 

l/OhsBon, work of, and tlie house of 
Ciiaghatai, 28*; on the inhabitants 
of Moghulistan, 73*; and the name 
Tatar, 84* n., 85*; and the Chin- 
hudje, 289 n.; Christians and Budd¬ 
hist monks, 290 a.; on city of Bdla- 
Sakun,362 n. 

Dowson, Prof., 87* n. ; episode of the 
battle of Kanauj tunslated from 
Tari1ch-i-Ba»hidi, viii. 

Dowaim, fortress of, 79 n. 

Drohpa, the, 409 n. 

Dugnldt tribe; Mii^d Haidar a mem- 
bt'r of, 3*; mixed with Turki tribes, 
4* ; > the Amirs of Eastern Turkistan, 
7*, 38* ; the latter province given to 
the house of, 83*; genealogical table 
of the Amirs of, 50* ; Mangalai 
Huyah under administration of, 75; 
given to Chaghatai Khan, 294; 
commanded by Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzd at siege of Kashghar, 805,306. 

Dughldt Amirs; pay tribute to China, 
63*; in power in Alti-Shahr, 99*; 
entrusted with the province of 
“ Mangalai Suyah,” lOCN ‘ 


Dukhtni, family of the, 806, 307 

Dukhtui Bhaidwal, Amir, 6, 7. 

Duldn, 183. 

Duldi tribe, 55 n. 

Dulpa (Dukpa), tribe of Champa cidled, 
409 and 411, 412 n., 417. 

Dust Ali Chnldk, 224. 

Dust Muhaiiuuad Khdn, son of Isdn 
Bughd Kh&n, Khdnship of, 88-90; 
his death, 91,98; marries the widow 
of Sdniz Mirzd, 99, 102; bis great 
stature, 99; Abd Bdkr pays respects 
to 252. 

Dust Ndsir, Amir, 260. 

Eabi.e’s ‘Philology of the English 
Tongue,’ 91.* 

Ebi Nor, Lake, 53.* 

Ebnskun, Chaghatai’s widow, 33.* 

Eleuths, the, 97* n. 

Elliot’s ‘History of India;’ extract 
from the Tarikh-i-Bcuhidi in, viii. 

Ellis, Mr. A. G., and the term Tajik, 
90.* 

Encampments of the Moghuls: see Aul. 

Enigmas, introduced by Mauldnd 
Sboraf-ud-Din Yazdi, 84. 

Erilmann,'Dr., on the Kurdnas tribe 
(Gkarannt}, 76,* 77*; the Mongol 
originally ooiinucted with the Turk, 
78* n.; and Bashid-ud-Din’s list of 
Mongol tribes, 16 n.; on tho title 
Kurkdni, 278 n., 279 n. 

Erskine, Mr. W., the historian, 2,* 
89*; his partial translation of the 
Tari1ih-i-Ba»hidi, vi,, xi., 4* «., 
479 n.; Mirzd Haidar wounded at 
Fattehpur Sikri, 17* n; date of the 
recovery of Kabul by Humayuu, 
25*; on Mirzd Haidar’s personal 
characteristics, 26*; History of India, 
information regarding tlie Chaghatai, 
29*; and Manlik (rndnselik), 7 n .; 
on the Jatah stone, 32 n., 33 n.; the 
TuraJi of the Moghul tribes, 22 n; 
and Kdt, 45 n.; the twelve privileges 
granted by Chingiz Khdn to uie 
ancestors of Amir Khuddiddd, 54, 
55 n; the chief computers of the 
astronomical' tables (Zik Kurkdn), 
59 n., 60 n.; on Shir Euli, 60; 
and Masiki (Yongi), 79 n., 80 n.; 
on Muhammad Haidar Mirzd’s rule, 
98 n.; Shdhi Beg and the siege 
of Eelat, 192 n. : on Mirzd Sult^ 
Husain, 193 n.; on Sivi (Sibi), 
202 n.; on Shahrukhi coin, 202 n.; 
on the word Sarddr, 203 n.; on the 
KitU-bdsh, 214 n.; History of India, 
the Em^ror Bdbar and Shdh 
Ismail, ^6»., 247; on the g<u 
(meaaoreX 256 n.; the Eazdk and 
their Sultdns, 272 n. 

Eiskine’s History of India under the 
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Moghuh ; extracts and comments of, 
the Taril^-i-Beuihidi, vi., Tii.; and 
the snocession of the M^hal Kh&ns 
from the time of Isftn BughA, 40*- 
47* 

Eoiopean travellerB; Central Asia im¬ 
penetrable to, during the period of 
Mirz4 Haidar’s history, 116*-118.* 

Excavations XKizik), by Mirzi Abd 
Bakr, 255 n., 266-7, 29d. 

FAKHBUDDm, Ehw4ja, a merchant, 76, 
77. 

Fakir Ali, 387. 

Fakih ibn Bakr, tomb of, in Kdshghar, 
801. 

Famine in Hisar, 262. 

Farih, Muhammad Husain Kurk&n in, 
201, 205-6. 

Fc^b&na, 8 n., 9n.; a possession of the 
^&ns of Moghulistan, 52*; IsAn 
Bugh£ Kh&n’s incursion, 85; pro¬ 
vince of, 87 n .; capital of: see Aknsi; 
Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd and, 110; 
taken by 8h&hi Beg, 130; Mirzd 
AbA Bakr’s advance on, 132 ^ raided 
by Muhammad Kirghiz, 134; at¬ 
tack and conquest of, by Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza, 140, 239-41; 
quarrels and disputes between the 
sons of Mirz4 Omar Shaikh Kurkin, 
154, 173 ; Abi Bakr and, 248: see 
also Andijin; province of Said Khin 
and, 276,284-^; joined on to Maviri- 
un-Nahr, 282; Mir Vali and, 320; 
plundered by the Kirghiz, 367. 

Farhid Aberdi, 32, 34. 

Firs, Yunus Khin journeys in, 85. 

Firj’ib (Firib), 44. 

Fattehpur Sikri, Humayun shot at, 
17* n. 

Fatwd, Mirzi Abi Bakr’s use of, 258-9. 

Ferebr (Farab), 170 n. 

Fergusson, Mr., on the Martand temple, 
427 n. 

Fikh-i-Aliwat, book celebrated in Kash¬ 
mir, 435, 436. 

Finikand (Bhahrukhia), 289 aud ». 

Firishta, the historian, 19,* 29,* 246 n., 
247 n.; on the Niizi tribe of Af- 

f huns, 21,* 22*; on the death of 
lirzi Haidar, 22*; on tlic Sultins 
of Kashmir, 433 n.; account of Mirzi 
Haidar’s iuvasion of Kashmir, 441 n., 
442 n.; on KimrinMlrzi’s behaviour 
to Mirzi Haidar, 4^4 ».; on Indra- 
kot, 485 n.; histoiy translated by 
C. J. Bodgers, 487. 

Firmin, country of, 42. 

‘ Five Cities’ (Bishbilikl 61,* 62* n. 
Forsyth, Sir Douglas, and towns buried 
by moving sands, 67*; on sand- 
buried towns of Lob and Katok, 
11 n., 12 n.; on ancient Qreek coins 


obtained from a submmrged town, 
70*; mission to Kanlighar in 1878, 
vii., 408. 

Fort built on Tumau Eiver by Abi 
Bakr, 285-6. 

Fort at Yarkand, built by Abi Bakr, 
296-7. 

Fraser, Mr. James, on Fartdb, 44 n.; 
on the Kizilbish, 214 n. 

Fruit, in the provinces of ELashghar 
and Khotan, 303. 

Fu-ma, the title, 278 n. 

Gabelentz, Professor von der, and the 
Haziras, 80*. 

Gadii Mirzi, 307. 

Ga^i Pill, 226. 

Gakars, tribe of, 479 n., 480 n. 

Gang (Ganges) Biver, 406. 

Ganms, battle of, at Kanauj, 471-477. 

Gttuhar Shah Begum, 198. 

Gauhar Shid Aghi, wife of Shah Bukli, 
88 n. 

Oaz (measure), 256 n., 286 n., 426 n. 

Qeta, the word : see ‘ Jatah.’ 

Ghajdavin, fort of, 261, 270; battle of, 
10,* 281. 

Ghar-biligh: see Bila-Saknn. 

Ghar-bilik: see Kara Khited. 

Ghayyis-ud-Din: see Barik Khin. 

Ghazna, 356, 357 ; Sultin Nisir Mirzi, 
governor of, 264. 

Ghazni, taken by Davi, 36*: Jahingir 
Mirzi in, 196. 

Ghiis-ud-Din Jamshidi, Manlini, 60 n. 

Ghor Khar (wild ass), 347 n. > 

Ghund, a district of Badakhshin, 353. 

Ghuri, hills of. Bibar Pidishih’s flight 
to, 175, 176. 

Ghuri Barlis, Mir, 140, 241, 247, 271, 
452; death of, 280. 

Girai Khin, 272 n. 

Gmelin, the Bussian savant, and the 
Mongol race in nneral, 81.* 

Goes, Benedict (rortuguese mission¬ 
ary), travels of, in China, 1608-4, 
109,* 111,* 122,* 123.* 

Golib Bing, 'Ibe Dogra Bajab of 
Kashmir, 458 n. 

Gold mines in the Champa districts of 
Tibet, 409 n.,* 411, 412 and n. 

Grigorieff, Prof., uses the Tari1sh4- 
Ba^idi, viii.; on the name Mongol 
(or MogolX 74* n.; on the Kalmiks, 
97.* 

Grijmoilo, the Bussian traveller, 113.* 

Guga (GugehX district of Tibet, 406 
and n., 410 and »., 456-8, 457 «.; fort 
and villages in, 411,412. 

Gujarit (GujaribX 25. 

Gujrit, invaded by Emperor Humiyun, 
470, 

Gulak, 24. 

Gul ^igh, palafe of, 846. 
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Gnli-zindan, villago called, 24 n. 

aiiljaB48hi,d04n. 

(Turgao (Got Kh&n): «ee Knrk&iii. 

Gar ELbin, 288-291; takes B&la*S4kun, 
863. 

Chuida, the, 293. 

Guziitt, captured by Emperor Ham&- 
yun, 402. 

Habib, Shaikh, 194; tomb of, in 
Kishghar, 301, 304. 

Habib Ullah, Khw4ja, 216, 217. 

Habiba Sult4n Khiini^ 140, 192,207, 
268. 

H4flz, brother of Mir Eambar, 307. 

Magas-i-eag,” Mansur Kh&n*s 
reader, 128,129 n. 

H46z Miram, 207, 209. 

H4flz-ud>DiD, 235; put to death, 10. 

Haft Deh: $ee Tatlkand. 

Haft Iklim, the, 120,* 121.* 

Haidar Andarkhudi, Amir, 30. 

Haidar Eharsuz, Maul&n4, 223. 

Haidar Mirz& (author’s grandfather) 
sends Amir Abdpl Endus against 
Mirz4 Ab4 Baler, 103 ; battles with 
Yunus Eh&n against Mirz4 Ab& 
Bakr, 104-107; difference with 
Yunus Ebin at Aksu, 109-111; 
attacks Ab& Bakr Mirza and is taken 
prisoner, 111, 112; waits on Yunus 
Eh&n on his death>bed, 115: see also 
Mubanunad Haidar Mirz4 

Haidar, Mirzi, the only- historian of 
the Moghuls, ri., xv., 1,* 2”*; com¬ 
pared with Baber, 3*; member of 
the Dugblit tribe, 3*; lang^uage of, 
4*; the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, summery 
of, 4*-27*; full name and designa¬ 
tion, 8*; birth and descent, 9*; 
early life, 9*; enters Emperor 
Baber’s houseliold, 10*; follows 
Suitiu Ahmad (his uncle) to 
Andijan, 11*; enters the service of 
Sultan Said, 11,* 12,* 25*; transfers 
his services to the Chaghatais in 
India, 12*; invades the Balur hill 
country, 12*; camd^ign against 
Badakhsh&n, 12*; invasion of Ladak, 
Kashmir and Baltistan, 13* ; starts 
to destroy the great temple at Lassa, 
14* ; returns to Lf^ak, 15* ; winters 
at Badakhsh&n, 16*: appointed 
Governor of the Punjab 1538,16* ; 
an adherent of HuintLyun, 17*; at 
the battle of Kanauj, 17*; wounded 
at Fattehpur 8ikri, 17* n.; invasion 
and administration of Eashmir, 17*~ 
20*; invasion of Ladak in 154^ 20*; 
attacks Kiahtaw&r and other pro¬ 
vinces in 1548, 21*; on the Mi4zi 
tribe of Afghans, 21*; his death, 
22*: estimate^ of his character by 
various historians, 22*-27* ; history 


the Dughldt Amirs, Sd *; no men¬ 
tion in Ins history of intercourse with 
China, 68*; on Alti-Bbahr, 64,* 65*: 
analysis of the chiefs of Baltin Said’s 
army, 66*; description of the over- 
whelmii^ of ELatak, 67,* 68*, 12 n.; 
on Jatalu (MoghulistanX 75 * ; the 
Moghul Ultts a separate people from 
the Turks, 82*; the word Turk used 
by him in a non-racial sense, 84*; 
on Uighuristan, 100,* 101*; suc¬ 
cessors of in Eashmir, 126,* 127*; 
difficult task of writing the story of 
the - Moghul Khikins, 2, Taiikh- 
i-Basbidi, reasons for being so- 
called, 3, and personal history re¬ 
corded therein, 3, 4; and use of 
‘ Jatah,’ 45 n.; number of Amir 
Timur’s expeditions against Mo¬ 
ghuls, 48 «.; twelve privileges of, 
56: and the district of Sirigh- 
Kul, 54*; the climate of Moghul- 
istan, 54,* 55*; and battles of the 
Moghuls, 56*: on the 'cities’ and 
‘ towns ’ of Moghulistan, 57*-60* ; 
his chronology unreliable, 68 n.; 
war against country vf Balur, 135, 
142,384-6; holy war on the country 
of Tibet, 135, 136, 417-419; in¬ 
vasion of Eashmir, 136; sent to 
Urs4ng (Lassa), 136; goes to Aksu, 
142, 143; and Muhammadi Barl4s, 
145 n.: his love of music, 147 n.; 
history of the Moghul ELhdktos 
as recorded in the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, 
148-151; date of his birth, 152; on 
the Eara Ehitai country, 152 n.; 
gives his father’s pedigree, 153; 
marries the daughter of Sult&n 
Khdn, 161, 280, 341; subject to 
hemorrhoids soon after birth, 157, 
158; living in Bokhird, 207; his 
teacher, Hafiz Miram, 207,209; fare¬ 
well interview with his father, 207- 
209; Shihi Beg Ehi&n orders his 
destruction, 210, 211; escape to 
Mirz£ Kh&n in Badakbsh&u, 215- 
221, 227, 228; accidents to, 216, 
227 - 8 : and the Ghirdgh - Kush, 
218 n.; his reoeption at K&bul by 
the %aawror B&bar, 228-230; meets 
SaidEh&n,229,421: B&barP&dish&h 
and his followers, 244,268; Emperor 
B&bar’s ejection fesr, 267; the cam¬ 
paign of His&r, 268; stricken with 
reyer at Samarkand, 268; goes to 
Andij&n, 268; rank of Kurktoi con- 
ferrea on, by Said Eh&n, 269, 278- 
79; entrust^ with the affairs of 
Said Eh&n’s army, 269, 270; en¬ 
trusted to care of Khwl^a Ali. 
275; with Said Eh&n’s army before 
K&thghar, 806; at the siege of 
Yangi-Hisir, 316; transcribes pam- 
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phlet by Hazrat ManUn^ 342; 
aooideht to, noar K&sh^liar, 843; 
sent to Mausur Kb&n a« a hostage, 
348, 343; stays in K^shghar, 3^; 
and the Kirghiz in Moghulistan, 
874-5, 877; friend^ip With. 8h&h 
Mnhaminad 6ult6n, Bfib& Snlt&n 
and, 382-4; aeoond expedition to 
Badakhshdn, 388; visits Khv4ja 
Muhammad Yubuf, 390; goes to 
Ahsu with Bashid SolUn, 393-4; 
Said Eh&n’s illness, 394; meets 
Khw&ja Nurd at Ldhur, 3^, 400; 
on Ludak as a country, 410 a.; his 
remedy for dam-giri, 413; on the 
wild ^tda, 417; rosieges the castle 
of Mutaddr, 418; at Kashmir, 421, 
423-4; campaign in and retreat 
from Kashmir, 437 -441; meeting 
witli Said Khan on his return, 
443; enters the Khan’s personal 
Service, 133, 443-445; invasion of 
Tibet, 444; march towards Ursang, 
454-459; stays in Maryul, 400; 
sends giBs to Bashid Sultdn, 461; 
in Balti, 461, 462; crosses from 
Tibet to Fadakhshdn, 464-7; goes 
to Kdbnl, 467; left in charge of 
Punjab, 469; Jirged by Kdmrdn 
Mirzd to return to Lahur, 472-3; 
Emperor Uumdyun and, 47^4, 478- 
480; at the battle of the Ganges, 
475-^77; origin of his expedition 
to Kashmir, 481-2; conquest of 
Keishmir, 483-8*; Kishtwar, 488; 
captures the fort of Danel, 489; 
sends presents to Isldm Shdh, 489. 

Haidar Bazi, on the death of Abdul 
Latif, 121* n. 

Haidar, Shaikh, on tho Kizilbush, 214 n. 

Hai Shan (or Wu Tsung): see Kuluk. 

Haithon of Gorigos, on the kingdom of 
Tarace. 291 ; on wild camel in 

Kliotan, 301 n. 

Haji, joins Mirza Haidar, 460, 482. 

Htiji Barlds, Amir, 16; Amir Timur 
intrigues with, 17, 18; killed, 19. 

Haji Beg of the tribe of Arkenut, 16, 

34. 

Haji Kasim, Mauldnu, 396. 

Hdji Mahmud Shdh Yusuri, 18f 

Haji Mirza, 307, 312, 326. 

Hdji Muhammad Shuyistah, buttle with 
Amir Sayyid Ali, 75, 76. 

Hakas; Sir H. Howorth and the people 
called, 93* ». , 

Hakk Bordi Begjik, Mir, 78. 

Hakk Nazar Divdna, 309. 

Hakk Nazar Kughuchi, 309.' 

Halmau (Helmaiid) Biver, 231. 

Ham (or Hart) in Tibet, 410; province 
of, 455, 456 n. 

Hamdami, adherent of Amir Husain, 

35. 


Hami: ses K&mol. 

Hami, captured by Snltdn Ali, 104,* 
105*; province dependent on Tnrfdn, 
124* n. 

Hamid, Amir, 19, 26, 27; taken 
risoner by Timur, 28; his death, 
1 • 

Hamid UUah Mostaufl, the TarihM- 
Chtzida of, 151. 

Hamza Bultdn, Uzbeg chief, 178, 
179 217 n., 288; defeated and 

killed by B£bar P&dish&h, 248-5, 
248, 250, 268. 

Hang (or Hang Satu), defile of, 423 ». 

Harimulk Salduz, 43. 

Hasan Divtoa, 461. 

Hasan Snltin, 66. 

Hasan Yazdi, Mir, 396. 

Hishishin (lamaili) a sect of Shiahs, 
218 n. 

Hasht Bifaisht, Kiosk of Sultdn Yakub, 
429 

Hati Kh&n, 480 and n. 

Hayton, Prince of Gorigos, Armenian 
author, 96.* 

Hazdras, the (hill tribes), SO,* 31*: 
of Afghanistan, their descent, 80,* 
82*; home of, 83,* 91*; of Kudak. 
46; of Badakhshdn, 221. 

Hazdra oouatry,sub-tribeB still flourish¬ 
ing in, under the name of Mongol or 
Mangal^ 127.* 

Hazdra highwaymen, 197: Bhdhi ' 
Khan’s expedition against, 231,! 

Huzara mountains, 200. 

Hazdrajdt, 354. 

Haze phenomenon in Eastern Tnrki- 
stan, 303 n. 

Hazrat Afdk, the celebrated saint, 
125.* 

Hazrat Begum, shrine of, buried by 
sand, 67.* 

Hazrat Ishdn, 213, 396. 

Hazrat Khwdja Ahmad, tomb of, 369 ». 

Hazrat Khwaja Hasan, 67t 

Hazrat Khwdja Khdvand Mahmud 
Shahdh-ud-Din: aee Nura, Khwaja. 

Hazrat MakCdumi Nurd; aee Nurd, 
Khwdja. 

Ehizrat Mauldnd Muhammad Kdzi, 
211-15; escapes with Mirzd Haidar 
to Badakhahdn, 215-21; miracles 
performed by, 277-9; d^th 341-2. 

Hazrat Shahdb-ad-Din Khwdja Kltd- 
vand Mahmud, 299. 

Herat (Heri), Muhammad Husain 
I Kurkdn at, 9* ; the capital of Sultdn 
Abn Said, 81 n .; celebrated garden 
at, 83 n.; capital of Khordsdn, 
193 n., 195; attacked by Shdhi'Beg 
Khdn, 202, 205; Bhdh Ismul 
returns to, 235; fadioos kiosks in, 
429. 

Hihat Shird Sat, tribe, 67. 
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Hidiyat UUa, Khwi^a Haarat Af6k, 
the celebrated Baint, 125.*' 

“Himir,*’ epithet of. applied to the 
tribe of BmUs, 146. 

Hinddl Mirzd, 888, 889, 478, 488, 484 ; 
maruhes against DelM, 470. 

Hindu Kneh, paesee of, 

Hindnsbab, 36. 

Hindiutdn, Emperor Bdbor decides to 
invade, .201: B&bar P4dish4h pro¬ 
ceeds to, 357; B4b4 Sultdn in, ; 
Ehwi^'a Nnri’s journey to, 398-9; 
Bonroe of rivers of, 406the Ohampa 
traders to, 408; the Bid or Baja of, 
454 n.: Mirz4-Haidar goes to, 467. 

Hiaar, Baber’s attempts on, 10*; 
Baber’s retreat to, 10,* 182,175,238; 
Shdhi Be^s eamj^gn against, 130; 
in possession of Khnsran Sh&b, 163, 
164, 174; ravaged by Sh4hi Beg 
Kh4n, 1^, 170, 178; advance of 
Sb4hi Beg Kbdn on, 176; Uzbeg 
Sultans in, 245, 248; Emperor 
B4ber at, 260, 261, 268; falls into 
hands of Moghuls, 261-2; famine 
in, 262; taken by Ubaid Ullah from 
the Mogliuls, 262-3; Ubaid Ullah 
Khdn sets out for, 282. 

Hisir Shidm&n, town of, 216; battle | 
at, 132. 

Hiuen Tseng, and sand-buried towns, 
67*-69*; and the name Su-Yeh, 

8 n.; and the Iron Gates, 20 n. 

Hiung Nu, the (a Turk! race), 87* n I 

Hoemle, Br., on MS. discovered by 
Captain Bower, 124 n. 

Ho-lo-lo Kia, town of, a sand heap, 
67.* 

Horses (ponies), killed by the dam-giri, 
413, 455, 465 n. 

Howorth, Sir H., xiv., xv.; IIi$tory 
of the Mongols, Mirza Haidar’s data 
referred to in, vii.; work uf, and the 
house of Ch^hatai, 28*; on the 
inhabitants of Moghulistan, 73,* ! 
74* n.; the common origin of the 
Mongol and the Turk, 78* n.; the 
name Gypsey a corru{^>ioo of Egypt¬ 
ian, 90* n.; on the Turk! tribe of 
Khazars, 21* ».; on the specific 
tribe Alemanni, 91* n. ; on the 
people called Hukas, 93* n.; on 
icranants of the Mongols still exist¬ 
ing in northern Hazira country, 127* 
and n.; on the Kara! (or Karait) 
tribe, 16 n.; on the six tribes form¬ 
ing tlie 'Kankuraf confederacy, 
16 n.: on the Kdnkali tribe, 16 n.; 
on the Karluk tribe, 19 n.; on the 
Ydzdk, 22 n.; on ancient Tar4z, 
68 n.; on the sons of Abulkhair 
Khan, 92 n., 116 n .; on the Uzbeg 
government, 206 n.; on the duties 
of the Atdlik, 222 n.; on the Say- | 


vid and Sayyiddtd, 289 n.; on Mir 
Najio, 260 n.; on the Eazdk and 
their Sultins, 272 n.; account of the 
Uzbeg Shaibin in Mdvati-un-Nahr, 
283 n.; and the meaning of Noyan, 
292 n.; and situation of the city of 
B41a-S4kun, 363 n. 

Huchu (HoohouX 404 n. 

Huohu 8414r, 404. 

Hmra, the mouth of the Biris Kdun 
Pass, 330. 

Humd (a mythical birdX 400 «. 

Humayun (Emperor), son of Baber, 4*; 
defeated, in Beng^ 1538,16*; de¬ 
feated by Shir Sn4b Sur, 16*; and 
the battle of Eanauj, 17*; his life 
attempted at Fattehpur Sikri, 17* n.; 
return from exile, 23,* 24*; coins 
struck ih his name in Kashmir, 24*; 
recovery of Kabul, 25*; on the 
throne of Badakhshdn, 387; visited 
by KawtUa Nura, 398; the Khwaja 
slighted by the Emperor, 399; suc¬ 
ceeds his father B&I^ Padishah on 
the throne of Hindustan, 402; com¬ 
mencement of his downfall, 469; 
defeated 1^ Shir Khan at Chausa, 
470, 471; battle of the Ganges, 471- 
477; and Mirzd Haidar, 473-4,478- 
480; flight to Lahore, 477-9; goes 
to Iriik, 484; coins of, 487. 

Husain, Amir; pursues the army of 
Jatah, 26; battle with the army of 
Jatah, 27-29; conference with Amir 
Timur, 29-31; the battle of the 
Mire, 31-36. 

Husain Barlis, Shih, 70, 71. 

Husain Fasl Khwdja, tomb of, in 
Eishghar, 300, 301. 

Husain Khalifa, son of Ustad Ali Kuli, 
475. 

Husain Mansur, 450. 

Husain Mirz4, Sultan, 93,108. 

Husain Sultin, 472. 

Husn Nigdr Kh4nim, 89, 99. 


Ibbstbon, Mr. Denzil, on the words 
Turk and Moghul, 89*-91*, 128*; 
and the Kizilb^h, 214 n. 

Ibir-Sibu, 282 n. 

Ibn Ali Muhammad Koshji, 60 n. 

Ibn Batnta, Moorish traveller, on 
Tirmiz, 338 n. 

Ibn Bast, an author of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and Khakin, 21 n. 

Ibn Haukal, 86*^ and Fai^d^ 44 n. 

Ibr4him, Mir, son of Pir Haji Kunji, 
86, 241, 265. 

Ibrihim Barl^ 108. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Aoghin Sultdn, 
357. 

Ibr&him, son of Makhtum Khaniiii, 
91. 
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lbr6hlin«jBiilUii, bos of Said Khis, 
375.4^. 

Ibribim, Snltdii, son of Bhab BaUi. 
85 ». 

Idegu, brother of Amir Hfiji, 19. 

Idol temples in Tibet, 416; Knebmir, 
426 and n.; 427 n. 

Idriei mentione Tibetan Turke, 86,* 
87.* 

Ha Biver, 366. 

Ilak-Kbans (Ear4-EbanB), rolers of 
tbe Earlugbi XJigbnrs, 94*; dynasty 
of the, 287 n., 288 n.; kingdom of 
tbe, 3^; capital of tbe, 861 n., 363. 

licbdi Ndma Jahdngiri, the, of Mutamad 
Eh4n, vi. 

Ilcbi Bugb£, 45, 49. 

Hi (Ailah) Biver, 66 n. 

Hi-balik; tbe “Earlugbi” Uigburs 
at, 93* : see also BisbMlik. 

IVc or llak, tbe word, 288 n. 

11 Kbwaja ; see lean Bugba. 

Ilkiyin tribe, tbe, 16 n. 

Hy^ son of Makbtum Ebdnim, 91. 

Hyis Kbwaja Kb4ii, 34; bis last days, 
38. 

Ilyas Kbwi^a. Ogbl&n, son of Timur, 
22, 23: encamped at T&sb Arigbi, 
26; Amir Timur decides to m^e 
war on,. 27; is taken prisoner by 
Timur, 28. 

Hy4s 8b4h, brother of Amir Ebuddidid, 

100 . 

Imdd-ud-Din, Mauldna, 396. 

Im4k (or Aimak), people so called, in 
Kbotan and Eislighar, 301. 

Inud, territory of, 288, 289. 

Im4m Muhammad Faidb Bali, Sdkuni, 
tomb of, 365. 

Imil Kbw4ja, son of Davi, 39.* 

Imil Biver, the, 53,* 366. 

Inighu (JumginX 50 n. 

Inohumalik, son of Bhardwal, 7. 

India, expeditions by Dav4 into, 36*; 
north of; the words IW7« and 
Moghid used at the present day in, 
89*, 90*, 128*: see also Hindustan. 

Indus Biver, 431 and n. 

In-ghi-rb-cba, a chief of Turfiin, 103*. 

Inlarass tribe, tbe, 16 n. 

Irik (Persia), custom in tbe army of, 
53; Sultiu Abu Said and, 81, 83, 
85; annals of kings of, 151; invaded 
by Shih Ismiil, 154, 232; SMb 
Ismail returns to, 281; Sim Mirzi 
at, 468; Emperor Humiyun in, 484. 

Irin, conquered by Gbinmz Ebin, 293. 

Irizin Birin, 73, 84; killed by Ulugh 
Beg, 74. 

Irlit, tbe. powerful chiefs suppressed 
by Sultiu Ahmad Khin, 121. 

Ir Nazar Ebwija, a noted Fir, 67 n. 

Iron Gate, the (Kulugha Pans), 20 n., 
21 ti, 26: see also Harband-i-Abanin. 


Irrigation; in Mc^bnlistan in 1258, 
60*; in Turfin and Eam-Kb^ 
112*; in Turfin, by Yais Eban. m. 

Irtish Biver, 366. 

Irtukbuka, war against Kublai, 34.* 

Isin Bughi Ebin (son of DaviX 7*; 
ascends the throne tbe ObagOAtai, 

37* ; invades Kborasin,. 87*; ^ums 
his steps towards Mogbulistan, 89*; 
identity ot, 89,* 40*; Mr. Ewine 
and, 89*, 40*; his wives, 6; reign of, 
6 ». 

Isin Bughi. II., son of Yais Eban, 
73-75; separate principality of, 99*; 
quarrels with his Amirs, 'n-82; 
and Andijan, 81; fights amnst bis 
brother Yunus Eban, 81, 82; reign 
of, 82 n.; incursions into Turkistan, 
ShasbandFargbina,85; helps Amir 
Sayyid Ali to defeat Yunus Ebin, 
86; his death, 88; opposed by Yunus 
Ellin, 172; and the Juji Snltins, 
272. 

Isin Daulat Begum, wife of Yunus 
Ebin, 86, 94, 175, 197. 

Isin Tiishi, 91; combats with Yais 
Eban, 65,67; Abmsul Ebin’s battles 
with, 121. 

I^jdb or Idnjdb (Sairim), province of, 
80 «., 171 » 

Isbik Bahidur, 809. 

Isbik Sultin, 451. 

Iskandar Aogbin, Sultin, 402; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28, 31. 

Iskandar Beg, Persian author, 246 n.-, 
247 M. 

Iskandar Sultin, son of Sultin Ahmad 
Ebin, 160. 

Iskandar Sultin, son of Sultin Said, 
14,* 15 ;* 102,* 180; his birth, 840, 
341; invasion of Kashmir, 136,143; 
marries daughter of Muhammad 
Sbib, 136. 

Iskandar, Sultin, son of Kutb*ud-Diu, 
438; marriesoneofMuhammadShib’s 
daughters, 441; holy war on Tibet, 
417, 454, 459; returns to Bashid 
Sultin, 465e6. 

Iskandar Tupcbi, expedition to Easb* 
mir, 18,* 19,* 483. 

Islim, sons of Makbium Ebinim con* 
verted to, 91; Tughluk Timur's 
conversion fo, 10-15; introduced by 
Amir Bul^'i, 153. 

Islim Shih (otherwise Bilim) son of 
Shir Shih. 21,* 22.* 

Islim, Shaikh ul, 396. 

Ismail Ebin, ruler of Eashgbar, 128.* 

Isnmil, Shah, seven Turki trib^ sup- 

g irters oA 214* n. ; kills Sbibi Beg 
bin, 22^ 231-7; seuds an ambas¬ 
sador to Emperor Bibar, 238-9; and 
Ebanzidi Begum, 239; helps J^bar 
Pidiabih, 243, 245, 246 »., 247 w.. 
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2fi9, 260, 266^ 281; retnrns to Irak, 
248; attacked by SoJtto SdUm, 281. 

Ismail Snltdn, 451. 

Xstnaili, a sect of Shiahs, 218 n. 

lesigh'Ktil Lake, 30,* 58,* 72, 75,78 n., 
79 865 n., 866-7; monaste^ near, 

59 n.: the Begjik Amirs in. 86; 
Said Kbdn at, 875. 

It&fji, the Amirs of, 51; family of, 307. 

Izzat Ullah, Mir, and the Jadah stone, 
33 n. 

JXhXk (or P&k), 309. 

Jabdr Birdi, Amir, 306, 836, 343-4; 
and Mansur Ebto, 123-5; death of, 
127; joins Mirzd Abd Bab, SS7-9. 

Jadah- stone, superstition of the, 32 n., 
83 n. 

Jade-stone found in theEani Tdzghun, 
298; in the rivers ofEhotan, 298,301; 
and in the rivers of Yarkand, 801. 

Jalkr S&dik, tomb of, 289. 

Jafar Tayyar, tomb of, 298. 

Jagirik, people called, 165 and n., 168. 

Jdgirik, Mir Vdli takes, 820. 

JahXngir BarlXs, 108. 

Jah&ngd' Mirzi, brother of Baber, 174, 
196, 197; expedition to EhorXsdn, 
199-200; death of, 201-2. 

Jahangir, MirzX, son of MirzX- Ab4 
Bakr, 323, 325, 830; marries Eha- 
dija Sult&u Ehiiiim, 161; settled at 
S&nju, 328-9; is brought to Said 
Eh4n, 829, 380. 

Jahingir, Emperor, and Vimig, 428 n. 

Jah&Dgir, Prince, son of Timur, 154; 
defeats Eamar-ud-Din, 41,42 ; battle 
at Earmina, 45; his illness, 46; and 
death, 47, 48. 

Jahangir Euli, 470. 

JJhan EtMhai,the,of Juvaini,86,* 119‘.* 

Jah4u Shah, 464. 

Jai-Tuba, 843. 

Jak^ Mir, 308, 356. 

Jdkir, servant of Mir Muhammad 
Shah, 72. 

Jaldir, tribe of, 88.* 41, 45, 55 n. 

J4l4 (Bar J41a), 24. ‘t- 

JalXl, 226. 

Jalal-ud-Diii Iturlas, 26. 

Jal4l-ud-Din, MauUno, 896. 

Jalil Shdii, tomb of, 365. 

J4m, place called, 843.< 

Jamil Aghi, wife of Saniz Mirzi, 88, 
89, 99, 102, 104. 

Jamil Ehar, Shaikh, 112. 

Jamil-ud-Din, Shaikh, 5, 93; the. de¬ 
struction of Katak, 11, 12n.; meets 
Tnghluk Timur near Aksu, 12, IS; 
his death, 18, 94; captures Yunus 
Ebin, 94. 

Jim Biiigh, battles at, 291. 

Jdm Giti Nwndi, the, on Tibet, 403; 
on Eashghar, 2U4, and n. 


I Jin Ahmad Atska (Atka Fakir), 244, 
267,268.459,461,468-5. 

Jina Easapa, 415,416. 

Jinoka, Amir, 808, 882,883. 

. Jinaka Mirza, 444. 

Jin Haidar Sultin, 276. 

Jin Hasan, 821. 

Jini Beg Akhta, 821. 

Jini Beg Ehin, 82, 92,159, 272, 283; 
puts Sultin Ehalil Sultin to death, 
131,183; driven out of Andijin, 132; 
keeps Rashid Ehin a prisoner, 140; 
marries Eutuk Ehinim, 160; Andi¬ 
jin given to, 169, 178; and Said 
Ehin, 191; orders the release of 
Said Ehin, 222-225; and Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzi, 241; defeat^ by 
Babir Padishih, 248, 248; and by 
Mirzi Abi Bakr, 254; and the fort 
of Ohajdavin, 261; accident to, ^64. 

Jinish Ehin, 276. 

Janki Mirzi, 248 n., 316. 

Jin Yafi, Amir, 192. 

Jaris, Amirs of, 79. 

Jaris, a prince of Mogbulistan, 14. 

Jaiis family, the, 308; dispute with 
the family of Begjik, ,^8-9. 

Jortb, the, a land measure, 286 n. 

Jariyi (Chiria), town of, 295. 

Jarrett, Ool., on the jarib, 286 n. 

Jnmn, place called, 41. 

Jarura, in Eashmir, 439. 

Jatah, Pitis de la Croix on the name, 
75*; Timur and the three princes of, 
17,18; army of put to flight, 25, 26; 
its defeat by Amir Timur and Amir 
Hussain, 27-29; the battle of the 
Mire, 31-86; siege of Samarkand, 
37; Amir Timur’s third invasion 
of, 41, 42; his fourth expedition 
into, 46, 47; and fifth expedition, 
48 n., 50; the Moghuls so called, 
by the Chaghatai^ 148: gee also 
Moghulistan. 

Jauhar (Indian) historian; on Hnm- 
ayun, 17* n. ; and Mirzi Haidar on 
his Memoira of Humayun, 25*; .on 
the battle of the Gan^, 476 ». 

Jauku (Zauka Pass), 350 and n. 

Jhilam River, 406 n., 431 n. 

Jihun River, 17, 36, 366. 

Jinuj, battle at, 289. 

JobnathnagEtf (Old Bhira), 406 ». 

John of Marignolli, 117* 

John, Friar, of Monteoorvino, 96*; and 
Taraie characters, 290 n. 

Johnson, Mr. W. H., on dust showers, 
69* n.; on the Yurung River, 298 n. 

Jones, Sir W., method of translitera¬ 
tion, xii. 

Joiiin (ChirchinX 9 n. 

Jud, town in Moghulistin, 276; dis¬ 
trict of, in Mognnlistin, 864 and 
365. 
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Jnd Kusi, encampment of^ 60.* 

Jnd Ki|Bi Bdshi,' 82 n. 

Jngfadm Barl^ 19. 

Jmi (or Tnehi), eldest son of Ohingia, 
29 * 30*. 

Jt^i, the race of, 82, 92. 

Juji Kh&n, Obingiz Kh&n’s eldest son, 
273; kingdom of, 293. 

Jiyi Bult&ns, subservient to Baranduh 
Kb&n, 154; Abulkbatr Kh&n and 
the, 272; reception by Said Kh&n, 
276. 

Jumg&l (Jumgb41), place called, 365 n.; 
encampment of, 60.* 

Jmnilst-ul-Mulk, a Musnlman, 31.* 

Jiunla (Jamd) Bivor, 431 and n. 

Jnn (Jamna) Biver, 406. 

Jungar (or Zungaria), country of, 31,* 
34.* 

Jurj4n: see Chdrcb&n. 

Jusa (Cbausa), 470 end n. 

Jttvaini, Ala-ud-Din, author of the 
Jahdn Kwhai: Ata-Mulk, the his¬ 
torian, 35* n., 86,* 293 n.; on the 
title Gur-Ehan, 279 n.; names for 
Cliristians and Buddhist monks, 
290 n. 

Juvain, plain of, 19 n. 

Kabak, son of Dav6, 36,* 104,* 3; 
attacked by Ghap&r, 37.* 

Kabak Sult&n Oghl&n, son of Dust 
Muhammad, 90, 91; murder of, 95. 

Eab4ka, battle at, 65. 

Kaba Matan, place called, 28. 

K4bik414r, 375, 376 and n. 

Kdbil Sh&h Oghl&n raised to the rauk 
of Kbin, 29-31. 

Kabir All, Amir (Sayyid Ali Hama- 
dauil, 432; death of, 433 n. 

Kabul. Baber at, 9,* 10,* 131, 140, 
201-4; HumAyun at, 24*; recovery 
ofi by Humiyun, 25*; taken by 
B6bar PAdish^h, 177, 196; left in 
charge of Muhammad Husain Kur- 
kan, 197; iroubles in, 198, 199; 
Shidi Begum’s attempt to take, 200; 
the Kizilb^sh in, 214 n.; Said Kh&n 
arrives at, 226, 242; Mirz4 Haidar 
goes to, 228-230,467; Babar returns 
to, 356; held by Edmriin Kh&n, 398. 

K&chi Chak, 20,* 482, 483, 485. 

Kidir llardi Mirz4, 91. 

K&firistan, see Khust. 

Ki^ trib^ 104 n. 

K6flr Y6ri, 350. 

KabjavAr (Kiohiiva), a degree of the 
L4mus, 414 n. 

Eaidn (^udaon of Oktai), 34*; ac¬ 
knowledged the rightful Khakdn 
of the Sfoghuls, 35* ; wars with 
Khakdn KubUd, 36,* 38*; death of, 
36*; dtwninion and power of, 38.* 

Kaikhuoru, 24. 


Eaikohdd, hn^er of Ksikhusru, 21 n. 

Eajar tribe, 214 n. 

Kijidiak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

EikA, Mir, of the family of Birki, 
307. 

Kala-i-Zafar (fort), 220, 855; mins of, 
220 n., 221«.; residence of Khdn 
Mirz&, 221, 226; siege of, 388. 

Kalandars, Amir Sayyid Ali and some, 

63: Dust Muhammad Kh&n uffeots 
the ways of, 88. 

K&lik Kiy& (or KabdX valley of, 304. 

Kalm&k, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 
71* B., 80,* 87*; in Alti-Sbehr,97*; 
few. Moghuls in, 98*; (Oir6t),-101,* 
104,* 105*«., 113,* 124*; Vais 
Khiu’s battles with the, 65-67; land 
of the, 79 n.; * Ung ’ in the language 
of, 91; return to their own homes, 
1472,95; Snltln Ahmad Kh&n and, 
121; Mansur Eh&n and, 125; 
country, given to Ukt&i Khan, 294; 
Mansur Khdn goes to war with the, 
839, 375; plundered by Bashid 
SulUn, 373; Tibetan customs similar 
to, 407 B. 

K6lpi, 472. 

K41u Aj B&ri, place near Ydrkand, 105. 

Kiluohi tribe, the, 187, 309. 

Klluji tribe, the, in Moghulistan, 79, 

121 . 

Kdm, province of Tibet, 136 n. 

Kambar Ali, Mir, son of Mir K&ka, 
241, 248, 265, 266,807,316,326, .357. 

Kamar-ud-Din, Amir, the Moghuls 
imder, 56*; reign in Moghulistan, 
102,* 103*; history of, 88-40; at 
Keuk - Tubeh, 41 ; defeated by 
Prince Jahtogir, 42; battle with 
Amir Timur, 46, 47; Timur sends 
an army against, 48-^0; last days 
of, 50, 51; his brothers, 51 n. 

Kambar Kukildash, Amir, 422. 

K&mran Mirzu, son of the Emperor 
Baber, 16,* 17,* 24,* 387; and 
Khwajii Nurii, 398, 399; retakes 
Kandahar from Tahmdsp Bhab, 400, 
467-469,471,484 ; returns to L4hur, 
472,478^481. • 

Kdmul (Kumul) in Khitai, 126. 

K&mydi, battle at, 119. 

Eananj, battle of, in 1540, viii., 6,* 
17*: aee Gan^s. 

Kandaha/, besieged by the sons of 
Sb&h Ismail, 16*; Bihar’s battle 
with Shih Beg near, 202, 206; 
Babar Padishah marches on, 357; 
taken by Shdh Tahmasp, 400,468-9; 
retaken by K&mrin Mirzi, 400; cap¬ 
tured by Sam Mirza, 468. 

Kuidarli^ pass of, 275. 

Eaxginfn, or Khitai, 404. 

Kanju (Kan-shoo), 406. 

Kan^U (or Kin^li) tribe, the, 16 n. . 
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K&nun, Arab writer, on Bitoation of 
B61a-B6kun, 868 n. 

Eanwa, battle of, 402 and n. 
KaO'Ohang, the andeut XJighur ca¬ 
pital, 118 • 

Kapak Timor Ehin, 36; palace built 
by, 87. 

Kart Bish Mirz4, 307. 

Karabnlon, 72 n. 

Kart Oban4k (Buget Bul&k), hamlet 
called, 296. 

Kartohir, Amir, 18. 

Kart D&na Knli, 309. 

Kartguz Begnm, 114, 116. 

Kara Hulaku, 33.* 

Karia (Qirai) Khdn, 82, 92, 272, 273. 
Karait (Karai), the, a Mongol tribe, 
88,* 16 n., 89. 

Kartjik, mountains of, 49. 

Kara-kalpaks: gee Kalmiks. 

Karikish, river in Khotan, 298, 406 n. 
Kara Kasmak, 42. 

K4rikb4ni, the, 287 n.: gee K4rluk. 
Kart-khansCllak-khans), rulers of the 
Karlugbi Uighurs, 94.* 

Kara-Khitai, the, 57*; ruins of, 60,* 
61*; tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 74*; 
the dominion of, in 1124..94* ; the 
Uighinrs and, 95*; country and 
people of, 152 and n.; (Si-liao), 
kings of the, 279 n.; Kushluk de¬ 
feats tlie Gur Khan of, 289-291; 
given to Chaghatai Kh4n, 293; 
capital of: gee Bdla-S4kun. 
Kiira-Khoja (called also Si-C5heo, Ho- 
Ghao, and Kao-Cbang), the Naint4n 
Uighurs of, 93*; town of, 100,* 102,* 
106*; conquest of, by Khizir Kh w4ja, 
103,* 62; depression below the sea 
level, 112*; ruins of ancient, 113.* 
Kart Kiz, 360, and n. 

Karakorum, Clhingiz Khdn’s capital, 
31*; every form of worship at, 32*; 
the Mongol capital in 1253.. 60* ; 
ancient city of, 10; known ns B&la- 
Sakun, 361 n. 

Karakorum Pass, 420 n. 

Kart KuUk Mirza, 185, 305-6, 316, 
w326. • 

Kart Kurtm (Karakorum), 465; given 
to Uktai Kh4u, 294. 

Kartoghutigh, Ab& Bakr marches to, 
323, 326, 327. 

Karang Kdingligh, fight at. 64. 
Knranut tribe, the, 16 n. 

Kart Bam&n, 40. 

Karashahr (Clidlish), town of, 54,* 
62* n., 99,* 125. 

Kar4 8ult4n Ali Mirza, 241. 

Kard Tdgh, Mauldnd, 460,463. 
Karn'idgklilc, the party of the “ Black 
Mountain,” 125.* 

Kuratal, 274, and a. 

, Kara-taaii, pass of, 398 n. 


Kara Tatar (a Tartar tribe), 79 n. 

iKdratau Hills, 53.* 

Kart Tdzghun (river), 295, 812; wator 
of, 297 n. 

Earatigin, 145; mountains of, 261; 
Mir Ydli conquers, 320; Bhdh Mu¬ 
hammad Bultdn sent to, 882; (Kair 
Tagin) 241; Muhammad Husain 
Kurkdn at, 163, 164. 

Kart Tukdi, 181 n.; Yunus Khdn at, 
92, 98. 

Kart-Uchunghdl, 309. 

Kar&wdnds, the Chaghatai, so-called 
by the Moghuls, 76,* 148, 491, 492. 

Karawinah (or Karawinas), the, 77,* 

Kdrdun, fortress of, 454, 456 n. 

Kardung Pass, the, 445 n. 

Karias Lake, 54. 

Karim Bardi, Mir, 78, 86. 

Kari-Sairam, city of, n. 

Karish Khdn, 276. 

Kariya (Kiria), town of, 295. 

Karlugiii, section of Uighurs, 93.* 

Kdrluk tribe in Moghulistan. the, 73,* 
74* 88,* 19 n,, 309; with Bulldn 

Baid’s army, 66*; (or Karakbini),^ 
kingdom of, 94.* 

Karmina, battle at, 45. • 

Kdrnus, the word, 492. 

Karsa (Kdrtse) district of Tibet, 442. 

Korshi, Amir Timur encamped at, 37 ; 
the Uzbeg encampment at, 243; 
Ubnid Ulinh Khdn fortified in castle 
of, 245, 248, 260. 

Karuh (Kroh), measure of distance, 
297 n, 

Kds&n, town of, 9 n. ; given to Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzd, 240; attacked 
by the Uzbeg Bultdns, 248, 249. 

Kdshghar (or Alti-Bhahr), Sir D. For¬ 
syth’s mission to in 1873, vii., 408; 
tlie Amirs of, 7* ; invaded by Sultan 
Said Khan, 11,* 1.33, 325-7, 331; 
Amirs of, contemporary with the 
Khans of Moghulistan, 48,* 49*; 
Sultdn Said’s headquarters, 56*; 
his operations against, 66,* 98*; 
the Karlughi Uighurs’ chief town, 
94* ; ancient name Su-li, 8 n.; the 
modem town of, 42 n.; and Amir 
Khuddiddd, 61; expedidou of Amir 
Sayyid Ali to, 7.5-78; Yunus Khto’s 
expeditions against, 86, 90; Sayyid 
All’s mausoleum at, 87; rule of 
Mirz4 StLniz in, 87, 88; attacked 
by Dust Muhammad Eh4n, 89; 
rude of Muhammad Haidar Mirz4, 
95, 98, 102, 104, 252; ravaged by 
AM Bakr Mirz4, 103, 252-3, 336; 
captured by Sulrtn .^mad Eh&n, 
122; Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi’s 
expedition against, 144: Moghuls 
in,. 148; treasure found in city of, 
257; the Sultans of, 286; rebel- 
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lion of Kuehlnk iu, 2ti7-2fil i con¬ 
quest bf, by the Moguls, 292-294; 
famine in, 291; the Jdm-i-CHti 
Numdi on, 294; boundariett of, 294; 
rivers in, 295-6; situation of the 
town of, 295 n. ; tombs in, 300, SOI; 
people of, .301; fruit plentiful in, 
303; climate of, 303; its defects, 
308; haze phenomenon in, 303 and 
n. ; citadel of, 304; battles between 
Said Eh&n and Mirz4 Ab4 Bakr at, 
310-312; citadel abandoned by Abii 
Bakr’s army, 323; Said Eh4n re¬ 
enters, 343, 351; events in, after 
Said Ehan’s death, 449-51. 

Kashmir, no copies of the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi to be found in, ix.; second 
invasion of in 1541, 8,* 17''‘-20*; 
invaded by Mirz4 Haidar in 1531, 
13,* 14,* 136, 148; administVation 
of, 17*-20,* 23*; coins in, struck in 
Humayun’s name, ‘l4 ; invasions of, 
duriqg reigns of Abd Bakr and Sultdn 
Said, 65,* 66*; Mirzi Haidar’s suc¬ 
cessors of, in, 126,* 127*; regiment of 
the Jatah army defeats Amir Hdji, 
19; ancient temples of, 58 and a.; 
Mirz^ Haidkr and, 419,421,423-4; 
the plain of, 424; climate of, 425; cul¬ 
tivation in, 425; buildings and streets 
of, 425; fruit in, 425; idol temples 
in, 426; wonders in, 426-430; ac¬ 
count of, in the Zafar-Ndma, 430- 
432; conversion of, to Isldm, 432-3 ; 
the Musulman Sultdns of, 433 and n., 
434; religious sects in, 434-487; 
Mirza Haidar’s campaign in an<l 
retreat from, 437-441; Firishta’s 
account of Mirza Haidar’s invasion, 
441 442 n.; origin of Mirza 

Haidar’s expedition to, 481, 482; its 
conquest by him, 483-8. 

Kasim Husain Sult&n, 484. 

K&sim Kh4n (Klisim Beg), son of Jdni 
Beg Khan, 82, 163, 230, 281, 271, 
273, 373; visited by Salt4n Said 
Khan, 133; takes Ti^z and Tash- 
kaud, 274; attacks Suyunjuk Kh4ti 
in Tashkand, 275, 313; reception of 
Said Khto, 276-7; goes to Ubaira- 
Subaira, 28^ 

Kasim Kuchin, Amir, 242. 

Kasim Maul&nd, 213. 

Kdsk&su, pass of, 398 n. 

K&t, ancient capital of Khwdrizm, 45. 

Katak, the overwhelming of, 67,* 68*; 
as described by Mirzd Haidar, 10 n., 
12 n.; town of, 67, 295. 

Kattagh&n, territory bf, 203 n. 

Katur (or Eitaur) a Kefir tribe, 103, 
104 ». 

Kaum (tribe), the word, 148 n. 

Eazin, Sult4n (the “ Grand Can ” of 
the Ohaghatai), 20 u. 


Kozaks, the, 126*; supplant the Mo¬ 
ghuls, 56*; gradual disappearance 
of, 82; some of Abulkharr Khan’s 
people join, 92; Mansur Kli^n’s 
battle with. 127, 128; Said Khdn 
and, 276-7; in Mdvara-un-Natir, 
attack<‘d by Shahi Beg Khan, 207, 
230, 231; history of, and their Sul- 
tdus, 272-4. 

Kazak-Kirghiz, the (White Horde), 
121* n. 

Kazdk-Uzbegs, Said Kh&n and the, 
120*; Sultan Mahmud Khdn and 
the, 119, 122. 

K&zi Ira4d-ud-Din Maskin, 212. 

Kdzik, the word, 255 2.'56-7. 

K4zi Shams-ud-Din Ali, 389. 

Kazi-Zadah Bumi: see SaltLh-ud-Din 
Musa. 

Keene, Mr. H. G., on transliteration, 
xii. n.; ‘ Turks in India,’ 88,* 

89.* 

Kelat (Kaldt), Shahi Beg besieges, 
192 n., 209. 

Kerrandi, the (trumpet), 34. 

Eesh, Timur meets the three princes 
at, 18; * Iron Gate’ near, 21 n.; 
plains of, 26; the princes of Jatah 
return to, 35; Prince Jahangir 
buried at, 48. 

Keuk Tubeh (or Kuk Tipa), 41. 

Ehadija Begum, 196. 

Khadija Saltdn Khdnim, daughter of 
Sultdn Ahmad Kbdn, 161, 330, 382; 
marriage of, 352. 

Khadija Sultdn, 451. 

Klidfl Khdn, the historian, 89,* 246 m. 

Khdkdn, the word, 30 n. 

Khdliki, Mauldnd, 225, 226. 

Khalil Sultdn, defeated by Mansur 
Khdn at Almdtu, 182; drowned by 
Jani Beg Khdn in tlie river at 
Akhsi, 183, 191, 264-5, 334; and 
Moghulistan, 240; his son Bdbd 
Sultdn, 250, 251. 

Khalil Mirzd, Sultdn, grandson of 
Timur, misdeeds of, 451, 

Khamdr Khdt^n, 257. •* 

Khdn, subordinate princes of Ohughu- 
tai styled, 30* u. 

Khdn Bdligh (Bdla-Sdkun), town of. 
361-4. 

Khdn, Mirzd ^ see Mirzd Khdn. 

Khdn Nazaf, Mirzd of Khotan, 100; 
killed by Abd Bukr, 101. 

Khdn Sultdn Klidnim, daughter of 
Saniz Mirzd, 88. 

Khdn Sultdn Sultdnim, sister of Mirzd 
Aba Bdkr, 258. 

Khdnd Mdhmud, Khwdja, 478. 

Khdnikoff on the Hazdras, 80* n. 

Khandnki Mirzd, 248. 

Khans, succession of Moghul, from the 
time of Isan Bughd, 40*-47* ; pov • • 

V „ 2 L 
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of the, from the reign of Amir Timur 
to Ulugh Bec^83. 

Kh6n8 of the White Horde (Kirghiz 
Eaz&ks), 272 n. 

Eh&nzfida Begum, 117, 155; married 
to Shfihi Beg Eb&n, 175, 196, 239; 
wife of Mirzi Jah&ngir, 48, 330; 
and Ehw£ja Nur4, 400. 

Khapula, district of Balti, 410. 

Ehardak Bukh&ri, Maul&nd, 37. 

Ehar-gura (wild ass), 347 n. 

Khdshgau, the, 302 «. 

Kh^ss, part of Moghulistan, 377. 

Khatlan (or Khutidn), hill tracts of, 
10*; Baber gains p^ession of, 10*; 
province of, 21 n. 

Kn^vand Mahmud, Khwija, 448; tee 
Nur& Khw&ja. 

Kbazars, Turmsh tribe o1^ 91* n. 

Khidmat Maul4n4, 14, 15, 67, 85. 

Khidmat Mauling Sh&h Sayyid Ashik, 
300. 

Khitai (or China), 152 n., 360; people 
of, 88*; Mansur’s wars against, 
91, 104,* 127 ; holy war against, by 
Khizir Khwaja, 52; Amir Timur’s 
expedition against, 53; given to 
Tuli Khdn, 293; wares of, 408; the 
Ptidishih of, 416. 

Khit&i Bahadur, 39, 45. 46, 49. 

Khiva, Husain and Timur at, 23 n. 

Kliizar Yasuri, Amir, 18. 

Khizir Bh&h, brother of Amir Khudai- 
d4d. 100. 

Khizir Khwdja Eh&n, commencement 
of his reign, 51-57, 68; sons and 
successors of, 43*, 44*, 57 > of 
Moghulistan, 101,* 39; death of, 
102* ; temporary conquest of Turf&n 
and Kara Khoja, 103.* 

Khodaidiid, Amir, 45.* 

Ehojand, Amir Timur at, 43; the river 
of, 29, 113,120. 

Khojas, the, 239 n. 

Khoras&n, country of, 30*; invaded by 
Bor4^ 35*; invaded by Isdn Bugha, 
37; Amir Timur’s conquest of, 19; 
conquered by Sultdta Abu Said, 
81 n., 83, 85; Yunus Khan at, 87; 
anirals of kings of, 150, 151; Sultdn 
Husain Mirza in, 1.54, 193, 195; 
capital of, 193».; ^bar Padishah’s 
expedition into, 197, 198; coimuest 
by 8))4hi Beg, 164, 201, 205 ; Khus- 
rail Sh&h proceeds to, 176, 177; 
Shdh Ismail in, 236; Uighurs in 
811 A. 

Khinas^i Mirzas, the Moghuls and 
the Uzbegs against, 57.* 

Khoridifi (Ku^hah), village of, 10. 

Khotan, lOS.* 

Khotan, city of, 51* n.; Goes’ visit to, 
122*; hills of, 52; Ab4 Bakr Mirz4 
and Omar Mitz&’s attempt to subdue. 


99, 101; the Mirz&s of, 100; and 
their extirpation, 101; BashidKh&n 
follows Ali Taghfii to, 145; 

dtadal of, treasure found at, 256-7; 
captured by Kushluk Khiu, 291, 
293; water o{^ 297 n.; rivers of, 298; 
jade found in, 298, 301; tombs in, 
298; ]pe6ple of, 301; wild camels 
found in deserts of, 301; wild oxen 
in the hills of, 301-2; fruit in, 303 ; 
climate of, 303; Mirz4 Ab4 Bakr 
flees to, 133, 323, 325, 327. 

Khub Nig4r Khdnim, mother of Mirza 
Haidar, 9,* 156; marries author’s 
father, Muhammad Husain, 117,118, 
153. 

Kbudabanda, governor at Aksu, 123.* 

Khud&id&d, Amir, son of Buldji, 38, 
39, 51-54; nine privileges granted 
to the ancestors of, by Chingiz Eh&n, 
54, 55; three additional privileges 
granted by Khizir Khw&ja, 56; 
Khans raised by, to the Khanate, 58, 
68; Kishghar his native country, 
61; pilgrimage to Mekka, 67-71; 
his death and burial at Medina, 
71; division of depeqdcncies of the 
Dughldts, 100. 

Khuddi Kuli Bah&dur, 309. 

Khudd&i Kuli Shakdvul, 315. 

Khundamir, Persian author, 246 n., 
247 «. 

Khurram Sh&h Sultan, 239. 

Khush Gildi Kukild&sh, 185, 187. 

Khush Bdi Kukildish, 165. 

Khusrau Sh&h, and the province of 
Kbutlau, 21 n.; in possession of 
Hisar, Kundnz, etc., 130,163,167,177, 
203 n.; defeat at the hands of 8hahi 
Beg Kh&n, 164^166, 169, 353; puts 
Baisangbar Mirzd to death, 174; 
and B^bar P&dish4h, 175,1*76; his 
death, 177, 329 n. 

Khusru, Amir, the poet of mediss'i^l 
India, and the Moghuls, 81,* 82,* 
87.* 

Khust (Khost), Amir Abdul Kudus, 
governor of, 103,104 n. 

Khuzdr, town of, 26; Babar gains 
possession of, 10*; meeting of Amir 
Timur and Hdji Mahmud at, 18. 

Khwajas, the, of Kashghar, 123.* 

Khwajas (priests) in Arti<Shahr, 124*- 
126.* 

Khwajds (sect), Ahmad one of, 10. 

Khwdja Ali, Mauland, 213. 

Khwaja Baba-ud-Hin, 83.* 

Khwdja Ealdn, expedition to Kashmir, 
18,* 19*; murdered by Tunas Khdn’s 
wtfc, 94. 

Khwdja Nurd: tee Shahdb-ud-Din. 

Khwdnd Mir, history of, 108,121. 

Kbwdndamir, and reign of Isdn Bugha, 
39.* 
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battle at, 86. 

Ehv&rizm, third expedition of Amir 
Timur into, 44; inraded by Shihi 
Beg KhAn, 130, 171, 180, 191, 192, 
19^ 204. 

KilAn, Mir KhwA ja, 212; defends Kan¬ 
dahar, 468, 469, 472; in Kashmir, 
483. 

Kila Zafar, chief town of BadakhsbAn, 
10,* 12.* 

Eilpin BabAt, resting place, 296. 

Kimiz, a beverage, 53 n., 62, 277. 

Kiosks, the vast, of the world, 429. 

Kipchak, plains of, 30* ; tribes of, 31.* 

KipchAk tribe, 87,* 88,* 45, 65 n.; 
White Horde of, 45 n.; deserts of, 45, 
49; with SultAn Said’s army, 66*; 
mixed up with the KAngali tribe, 
16 n. 

KirAn BnliAdur, governor of the dis¬ 
trict of Bhirbal, 22.* 

Kirghiz, the, 87,* 88*; supplant the 
Moghuls, 56*; in Alti-Shahr, 124*- 
126*; originators of all the revolts 
in MoghulistAn, 125; rebellious 
against the Moghul KbAkAns, 148; 
tribe, the^i 181 n.; join Mansur KhAn 
in OhAlish, 254 ; Mansur KhAn and 
the,‘339; Said KhAn's campaign 
agaitist, 348-351; plunder Turkislnn 
etc., 358; in MoghulistAn, 367; at 
At-BAshi, 877, 378; pursue BAbAjAk 
SultAn, 3'78; TAhlr KhAn joins 
forces with, 379; desert TAhir KhAn, 
388. 

Kirghiz KnzAks, KhAns of, 272 ». 

KirmAn, the Caraonas at, 77.* 

Kirya, River of, 406 ». 

Kishkni DivAna, 309. 

KishtawAr, province of, attacked by 
MirzA Haidar, 21*. 

Ki Shwang Na (Kesh), 8 «. 

Kitan, the: see Kara Khitai. 

Kitta Beg, 313, 357; and Midaka 
BabAdur, 314; in charge of BairAm, 
271, 274. 

KiyAk (Kayalik, etc.), territory of, 268, 
289. 

Kizil, village called, 296, 315, 316. 

Kizil River, 295 n. 

KizilbAsh, the, 214 and n., 235, 246. 

Klaproth and UighuristAn, 101* ; and 
TurfAn, 104* n. 

Kokoha valley, the ruins in, 220 n., 
221 n. 

Koko Nor, 406 n., .407 «■ 

EolagAm, in district of Div Bar, 428 n. 

Kt^akofsky, Gen., on Lake Issigh- 
SluI, 78 n. 

KoraiBh SultAn, eighth son of Rashid 
SultAn, 121.* 

Koran, the, seotionB of, 1; treaties and 
solemn engagements written and 
sealed in copies of, lOl n. 


Eoroi-Saroi, place called, 78 n. 

Koros, Osoma de, on Maryul, 410 
Koa (kruh), a measure of distance in 
India, 424 n. 

Kostenko, and island of Kui Sni, 78 n. 
Krvh (or Knroh) a measure of distance, 
424 n. 

Eublai, Mongol Emperor of Obina, 
styled Kadn, 30* n.; war against 
Irtukbnka, 34*; the “ Great KAan ” 
of Marco Polo, 34,* 35* ; wars with 
Kaidu, 36,* 38* : death of, 36.* 
Kuohar (Kuitze) district of, 54,* 93* ; 
town of, 62* n., 70,* 100,* 102*; 
remains of Buddhistic buildings, 
etc. in, 124 n. 

Enobin, people so called, in Khotan 
end KAshghar, 301. 

Kuobkar (Koshkar), 50 n., 368, 370 
and n., 377; encampment of, 59.* 
Knohum (Tartar KhAn), 282 n. 
Kuchum Salt An, 159, 283. 

Kuchum KhAn, 206 n., 243, 248. 

End Ash, MaulAnA, 461, 462. 

Kuen-lun, Tibetan highland, 54.* * 

“ Kui Jariki," campaign of, 379. 
Kuhlagha (the Iron Gate), 37. 
Kui-Kul^ pass of, 21 n. 

Kui-Bui, island of, in Lake Issigh-Rul, 
78, and n. 

Kuitze, town of: see Kuchar. 

Kukanit, a tribe of Khotan, 67 
Eukcha Tangiz, lake of, 366. 
KukildAsh, Amirs called, 52. 
KukildAiih MirzA Ali Sayyid BahAdur, 
318-9. 

Kuk E Ash Ana, district of, 231. 

Knk Naur (Koko Nor), 406, and n.; 
407. 

Kuk RabAt, 296. 

Kuk Uchgu, surname of Amir Bulaji, 
9. 

Kulak, plain of, 238. 

Kui Malik, battle of, 260, 268. 

Kui Nazar MirzA of Khotan, 100, 241, 
248, 308, 356; killed by AbA Bakr, 
101 . 

EuInnjAk ffultAn, 164. 

KulAb, hill tracks of, 10.* 

KuU ItAiji, 321. 

Knli, BultAn, 357. 

Kuija, the present town of, 32.* 

Eulka, head of the Makrit tribe, 809. 
Eulugha (or EuhlAgha) Pass, the (Iron 
Gate), 20 n., 21 n., 26. 

Euluk, nrahew of Uljaitu, 37.* 
KumAla KAchur, jungle of, 189. 
Eumul (Humi), State of, 101,* 124* n. 
Enmzah, 39. 

Eunah-Shahr, ruins of; Sir H. Yule 
on, 12 n. 

Kundnz, 23, 56; Baber gains posses¬ 
sion of, 10*; regained by MirzA 
l^dar, 24*; ShAhi Beg’s campaign 
• • 2 L 2 
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agaiuBt, 130; B&bar P^diabih at, 131; 
in possession of Khnsrau Sh£h, 163, 
177,203 and n.; attacked by Mahmud 
Sult&n, 169,170,176,178; Emperor 
^ Babar and, 237-8, 267. 

Kun^h6r Ulang, 376 and n. 

Kunji, Amir, 86. 

Kunji, the Amirs of, 51; family of, 
308. 

Kunkds, part of Moghulistan, 377. 
Kunkurat tribe, the, 16 n. 

Kur^ma, Kazaks in, 126’*'; district of, 
181 n. 

Kurdnas, a tribe among the Mongols, 
76.’'' 

Kuritu, desert of, 49. 

Kurgan-Tube (or TipaX 21 n. 

Kurguz, a Uighur named, 95.* 
Kurkdni, the title, 278 n.-280 n. 
Kurlukat, tribe of, 19. 

Kurulat (or Knrlut), tribe, the, 16 n. 
Kns, 75. 

Kusan (Euchar), 9 n., 378; raids into 
by Mir Jab4r Birdi, 124; Bdb4j4k 
.Sultan and, 126; B&bfij4k Sult&n in, 
332, 339. 

Kush Gumbaz, monastery called, 296. 
Kusbji, Amirs called, 52. 
Kushk*i-Bagh-i-Zagh4n, a garden at 
Hemt, 83. 

Kushluk, son of T6i Yang Khiin; 
rebellion of, in IKashghar, 2^- 

291, 293; his capture and death, 

292. 

Kushluk’s tribes ^the Naimin UighuzsX 
288 n. 

KvJtd% (wild oxen) in the hills of 
Khotan, 301-2, 302 n.; in Tibet, 
416, 417, 446 and «. 

Katb>i*Alaiii, tomb of, iu Kashghar, 
301. 

Kutb-ud-Din Ahmad, 342. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Sult4n, 432, 433. 

Kutb Khdn, 472. 

Kutluk Mirak Mirza, 241, 247, 306, 
316. 

Kiitink Nig&r Khanim, 94, 96, 117, 
• 155, 160, 196, 197. r 
Kutliigh Turkdn Aghtl, 43. 

Kuvuk (son of Oktai), attacks Alma- 
ligli, 33*. 

Kuyuk (son of Dava), 36.* 

Kuzi Bashi, 82. ' 

Kuzruan, province of, 44 and u. 


Labog (or Lanuk), in Tibet, 410. 
l.acouperic, Prof, do, on the Hiung 
Nu, 87* n.; on the compilation of 
the Ming Shi, 107* n.; on the 
terra Mangalai Suyah, 8 n.; on the 
, word Ilk or Ilah\ 288 «. 

Ladak; invaded by Aba Bakr, 13*; 


expedition into, by Sult&n Said in 
1531, 13,* 14*; Mirz4 Haidar’s re- 
turn to, in 1534, 15*; expedition 
against, in 1533, 12* n.; invasion of, 
in 1543, 20* ; in 1548, 21*; overrun 
by foreign troops, 65*; invaded by 
Sultan Said m 1532, 66*; invasious 
of, 270 n.; 410 n.; district of Haiti, 
410; kin^ and rulers of, 418 n.: 
$ee also Tibet. 

Ladak Qyalrabs, tlio work called, 
418 n., 419 H. 

Lahore (L4.hur), city of, 405, 406; 
Mirzi Haidar received K&mr&n 
at, 16,* 467; sacked by Davd, 36*; 
held by K£mr&n Mirz4, 398, 468, 
472; Khw&ja Nuri at, 399, 400; 
flight of the Chaghatai to, 17,* 18,* 
477-9. 

L&hur Makri, of Kashmir, 441. 

L&huk (Luk Langar), town of, 298 
and n. 

Lai (mire pr mud), battle of, 31-6. 

Lak of Hindust&n, 469. 

Lili: see Sli&li Sultan Muhammad 
'BSdakhslii. 

Lai Sh4d Khdnim, daughter of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 161. 

Lamas of J'ibet, 414-416. 

Lanak Lake, 456 n. 

Langar Mir Amdd (dependency of 
HisarX 227. 

Lanka, island of, 429 n. 

Lansdell, Dr.; travels in Chinese Tur- 
kistan, 58 n., 59 n. 

Lansur, fort of, 488. 

Ldr, narrow defile of, 423, and n. 

Lasm (Ursang); Mirzd Haidar starts 
to destroy the great temple at, 14,* 
136 n., 143, 454-459; temple at, 
411, 443 : see also Ursang. 

Lata Jugh Ddn, mlw at Afdrynl, 418 
and n., 419 n., 460. 

Loh, town of, 410 n.; distance from 
Lassa, 456 n., 457 ». ; capital of 
Ladak, 460 n.; palace of, 460 n. 

Lerch, Mr. F., and the Kirghiz proper, 
in 1873,126*; on Yangi, 80 n. 

Littledalo, Mr. St. G.; on wild camels 
in neighbourhood of l^ake Lob, 
302 ». 

Little Tibet, Balti tribe of, 82,* 83* : 
see also Baltistan. 

Liu Sha (or Moving Sands) of Alti- 
Shahr, 67.* 

liob, 67. 295. 

Lob Katak, town of,*10n., 11 n., 52,64. 

Lob, Lake. 54,* 4U(i n., 407 n.; Chinese 
names for, 12 n.; wild camels in 
neighbourhocsi of, 302 n. 

Lu, in Tibet, 4in. 

Lu-ko-tsin (Liu ChdngXtown of, 106*; 
situation of, 118*». 

Luk Langar, town of, 298 n. 
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LukmAi$ Sultin, 66. 

'Lnk'U-L&lmk, oasile at, 455,456 n. 


MXdu (Ms4i), fort (rf*,. seized by Abi 
Bakr, 249,254,259 ; Mir V4U takes, 
820; taken by Said Kh4n, 376. 

Miwpies ueTer seen in Khotan, 298. 

Mi£di Sultin, 179 andn., 238, 248, 
245, 248. 

Ma-hei-ma (Mobammad) brother of 
Bhah Kbto, 123,* 124.* 

M&bim Khinim, 844; danghter of 
Snlt4n Ahmad Kh&n, 161. 

Mahmud Kh4ii, Sultin, son of Yunus 
Khin, 72, 83, 168, 156, 336; early 
days of, 107,108; sent against Sultdn 
Ahmad Mirz4,113; pavs his respects 
to N^usiruddin Ubaidnllab, 114; war 
with Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, 115, 
116; marries K4r4gnz Begum, 116, 
117; his reign in T4dikand, 118, 
119; death of 120, 181, 179, 192, 
208-9; war with the Uzbeg i^z4k, 
119, 122; defeated by Mirzd Ab4 
Bab, 122; expedition into Ma?ar4- 
im>Nabr, 125; in Yatiksnd, 180; 
reign in Sb&sb, 155; succeeds Yunus 
KL4n in Tishkand, 157; helps Sh4hi 
Beg Eh4a to conquer Samarkand 
and Bokh&ri, 158,166; advances on 
Kunduz, 169,170,176,178; plunders 
Sair&m, 171; marfytdom of, and his 
children, 162, 163 j friendship with 
Muhammad Husain Kurkto, 171; 
Bdbar Fddisli4h and, 175; and his 
mother Shah Begum, 180; goes over 
to Shahi Beg Kh&n, 182,207-8,240; 
Hazrat Mauldn& his spiritual guide, 
213; Said Kh&n joins him in Mo- 
ghulistan, 447. 

Mahmud Euli, 247, 306. 

Mahmud Mirz4, son of Sayyid Mu¬ 
hammad, 444, 454, 455, 459; his 
death, 462-3. 

Mahmud Yusuf, 467. 

Makhtum, woman named, 187, 190. 

Makhtum Khtoim, sister of Yais Eli4n, 
67, 91. 

Makri, family of, in Easlunir, 482 n. 

Makrit tribe, 309. 

Maksud, brother of Mir Eambar, 
307. 

Maksud Ali, wounds Said Ehan in 
battle, 137,181,182. 

Maksud Earak, 357. 

Malcolm, Sir J., itnd the Kizilbish, 
214 n. 

Malik, adherent of Amir Husain, 35. 

Malik Ali, 809. 

Malik Bahadur, 32. 

Malik Dul4d4i, Crovemorof Kashghar, 
75. 

Malik Pir, 480 n. 


Maliks of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Malleeon, Col., on Bhahrukhi coin, 
202 n. 

Malnr: see Balur. 

Mam4k Sult4n, 245. 

Mamlakat At&, 63. 

Man of gold dust, weight of AndijAn, 
327 and n. 

Mungai, ancient town 124 n. 

Mangalai Suyah CAftah BuX province 
of, 99,* Itfo*; given to Urtubu, 7; 
the name, 7 n.-9 n.; under adminis- 
tcution of the Dughl&ts, 75, 294: sec 
aho Farghdna. 

Mangit, the tribe of, J34 andn.; 374 
and n. 

Mangn, succeeds Kuyuk as Ehakin, 
33,* 34.* 

Mangu E&an (Ohingiz’s grandson), 
60.* 

Manhafit or ManfaJcA (Mangit); see 
Mangit. 

Manlik, wife of lean Bughd, and her 
child, 6, 7. 

Mansur Eb£n, son of Sult4n Ahmad 
Eh4n, 122,156, 160, 178, 190, 306 ; 
holy war against ^itai, 91, 127; 
annexes Enmul to Tnrffin, 101*; 
wars agaiust Khitai or China, 104*, 
105* ; succeeds to Uighnristan, 109,* 
123*; fortifies Aksu against Mirzd 
Ab4 Bakr, 123, 124; return of Mir 
Jab&r Birdi to the court of, 125; 
battle against his brothers at Ch4mn 
0h414k, 125, 131, 139; and the 
Ealmdk, 125; and Babajak Sultdn, 
126; meeting with his brother Sultdn 
Said Ehdn, 126; Kbwdja Tdjuddin’s 
attendance on, 127: defeated by the 
Uzbeg Eazdk at Arish, 127 ; marches 
aminst Aksu, 128, 145; his death 
after a reign of forty-three years, 
128,.120 ; makes pence with Sultan 
Said Khan, 134 ; and Chin Timur 
Sultan, 161; defeats Said Ehan and 
Khalil Sultan at Almdtu, 182; and 
Aiman Khwdja Sultdn, 332, 339, 
340; tn^ment of Said Ehan, 334^ 
submission of Bald Khdn to, 335; at 
Aksn, 336, 337 ; quarrel with Amir 
Jabdr Birdi, 337-9; war with the 
Kdlmdk, 339 ; pursues Bdbdjak 
Sultdn, 3 S 9 ,340; meeting with Mid 
Ehan at Arbat, 340, 343-5; and 
Mirzd Baidur, 345; second inter¬ 
view with Said Kbdn, 356; Ehwdja 
Nura visits, 396-7. 

Manuscript found by Capt. Bower near 
Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 124.* 

Maralbashi, city of, 51* n. 

Marco Polo, 117,* 119*; on the mov¬ 
ing sands of Alti-Shahr, 67; and 
Kadn, 30* n.; styles Kublai “tlie 
Great Kaan,” 34*; on wars be- 
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tween Eaidu and Kublai, 36*^; on 
the Caraotuu (Chagbataia), 77*: on 
truina called G&a l^ahr, 12 n.; on 
Si-Ngan-fu, 404 n., 405 n. 

Marghinan (Marghilfo), 87* n.; town 
of, 119, 167; citadel of, held by Mir 
D&im All, 271 ; given to Yunus 
Kh&n, 97. 

Marik Bah&dur, 309. 

MaAand, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Marx, Dr., on Mar Ynl, 410 n.; on the 
rulers of Ladak, 418 n., 419 n.; on 
old fort of Leh, 4C0 n. 

Maryul, in Tibet, 410 and n.; Mirzti 
Haidar in, 418, 428, 460, 461, 463. 

Mashhad, battle at, 206. 

Masiki (Yangi or Tar4z), 79 n.-81 n. 

Masnd Kdbuii, Sultdn, 108. 

Masud Mirz4, Sultdn, 163,176, 203 n. 

Masud SulMn, 401. 

MaUa* Aaaaditif the, 42*; description 
of River Jhilam, 431 n. 

Maula Bakhsb, Khdn Bahadur, on 
the Kurdnas tribe, 76* w., 77* n., 
App. B. 

Maulan4-2ada Samarkandi, 37. 

MaVar&'Un-Nahr (lYunsoxiaua), king* 
dom of Chaghatai, 29,* 30*; tribes 
of, 31*; Kaidu and, 35*; the rise 
of Timur, 37*; declining power of 
the Khdns of Ohaghatai, 39* ; dis¬ 
appearance of lean Bugha from, 40*; 
list of Khdns of, 49*; invaded by 
the Moghuls, 54,* 58* 65*; the 
Chaghatais of, and Jatah, 61*; 
Tughluk Timur’s expedition into, 
15, 16; his second invasion of, 18- 
22; delivered from the people of 
Jatah, 29, 30; Sultdn Abu Said 
Mirzd pddiahdh of, 79, 80; Sultan 
Abu Said, ruler of, 81 n.; Yunus 
Khiln and the kings of, 9.5-98; ex- 
potlition of SuMn Mahmud Kb4n 
into, 125; annals of kings of, 150, 
151; Sb&hi Beg Khan at, 166; the 
Kazdk in, attawed by Sliahi Beg 
Kbdn, 207, 230, 231; accession ol 
Babar Fddishdh to the throne of, 
243-6; the Shaiban Uzbeg masters 
of. 274, 282-3; under Ilak Khdns, 
287 M.; gi\en to Chaghatai Khdn, 
293. 

Mayef, Mr. N. A., on the Iron Gate, 

20 n.; on the province of Khatlan, 

21 n.; on the ‘ Bridge of Stone,’ 
24 n. 

Mazid, Mir, 241, 308, 356, 357; and 
B4M Sultdn, 380, 383; invades 
Liadak, 403 n. 

Medina, Amir Khud&iddd at, 70, 71. 

Mekka, Amir Kbuddiddd’s pilgrimage 
to, 67-71. 

Jiferv, battle near, between Shdhi Beg 
Khdn and Bhdh Ismail, 233-237. 


Midaka Bahddur, 309, 812, 818, 815; 
Kitta Beg and, 814. 

Mihr Nigdr Khdnim, 86, 94, 96, 117, 
155,196, 197, 200, 258. 

Mimdsh SJidD, 82. 

Mindrd, town of, 364-5. 

Ming Ldk, battle at, 65. 

Ming dynasty, Dr. Bretschneideris 
translation of the history of the; 
and Moghul Khans, 41*-46*; and 
Bishbdlil^ 62*; and the Sali Uighur, 
404 n. 

Ming Shi, the; see Chinese cnronMes 
of the Ming dynasty: also Bret- 
sclmeider, Dr. 

Mingli: see Manlik. 

Minhdj-ud-Din, author of the Tahdhdt- 
i-Ndsiri, 86.* 

Minkab (Hinkdb), in Tibet, 410. 

Miracles attributed to Amir Khuddi- 
ddd, 69. 

Miracles of Mauldnd Muhammad Kdzi, 
277-9. 

Mirdk Ealandar, Shdh, 309. 

Mirdk Turkomdn, 73, 84; killed by 
Ulugh Beg, 74. 

Mire, battle of the, 31-36. 

Mir Khwand, 108,121; the Bauzat us 
Safa, ; and the succession of the 
Moghul Khdns, 41 *-46*; and the 
‘ Karavanas ’ (Chaghatais), 76.* 

Mir Muhammad Shdh, sou of Amir 
Khuddiddd, 71, 78. 

Mirzd Khdn, son of Mirzd Sultdn 
Mahmud, 156; aud Khusrau Shdh, 
176; besieges Kabul, 200,201; goes 
to Kan<lahar, 201,202,205; sets out 
against the Uzbeg, 244 ; kills Zobir 
liaghi, 203, ami reigns over Badokli- 
shan, 203,'219-221, 226; his parents, 
203 n. ; Mirzd Haidar in service of, 
221, 227-8; sends nows of Shahi 
Beg Khdn to Emperor Bdbar, 237-8, 
243,263; and Bustdngir Mirzd, 330; 
Daulat Sultan Klidnim stays with, 
351; in Badakbshdn, 353; attacked 
by Said Khdn, 3.54, 355; dies in 
Badakhsbdu, 387. 

Mirzd I'urki, place called, 304. 

Mirzd Haidar : see Haidar. 

Mirzd Shah Husain, 483. 

Mitkkal, the weigln, 256 n., 469 u. 

Mizrab Barlds, 108. 

Mogliul tribe, aud Sdtuk Khdn, 73; 
the word Turk in connection with, 
98 n.; Moghul custom of Yangalik, 
251; name of: see Chaghatai. 

Moghul Ulus, a mere band of refugees 
about 1525-6.. 98*; division in the, 
99*; submits to Shaikh Jamdl, 
94. 

Moghul' Khakans, the, Muhammad 
Khdn, the last of, 57; Mirzd Haidar’s 
liistory of, 148, 149; their power at 
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tiie time of Mirz& Haider’s birth, 
152,1^. 

Moghul Khinim, 160,192,193. 

Moghulistui (Jatah), the Mo^bols of, 
I,* 2*; history ol^ in the TarfftA-*- 
Rcmhidi, 1 *; Rhias of, 29*'; pro- 
Tiuoe of, 37*-39*; epitomised ac¬ 
count of the Ehina of, 46*-48''‘; 
the land of, SI,”-?!*: proper boun¬ 
dary of the province, 52,* 53*; the 
climate of, 54,* 55*; ‘cities and 
towns' of, 57*- 61*; inigation in, 
GO* : known as ‘Jatah* by the Ohn- 
ghatais of Miivarit-un-Kahr, 61*; 
tlie ‘ steppes ’ of, 54,* 55*; Khans of, 
pay tribute to China, 63*; the 
people of, 72*-98*; the name of 
Jatah, 75*; Tughluh Timur ruler of, 
13, 14; invasion of, by Amir Timur, 
39; Yunus Khdn in, 86, 87, 95; 
Sult&n Ahmad Khan’s administra¬ 
tion of, 120, 121; Sult&n Mahmud 
Kh4n and, 122, 131; the Kirghiz 
the originators of revolts in, 125; 
subdued by Sult&n Said Kh&n, 134; 
Rashid Sultdn sent to, 141, 142,144; 
Mahmud Kh&n and, 181; Khalil 
Sultan fleetl to, 182; raids of Mirzd 
Ab& Bakr’s army into, 188, 254; 
governed by Sayyid Muhammad 
Sult&D, 240; visit of Abd B&kr to, 
252; Juji Sultans flee to, 272; 
given to Chaghatai Khan, 293; 
mountains of, ^4 ; Mir Yali drives 
the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of, 
319; Amir Jabar Birdi retreats to, 
338; Said Khan invades, 350, 351, 
358-9, 368; description of, in the 
Jahdn-Kushdi, 360-367; boundaries 
of, 365 and n., 366; summer in, 366; 
rivers in, 366-7; mountains of, 405 : 
see algo Bishbilik, and Jatah. 

Moghuls of India, the : gee Chaghatai. 

Moghuls of Moglmlistan, the, I,* 2*; 
as described in tlie Tarikh - i - 
Bagkidi, 7*; succession of the 
Khans from lain Bugha, 40*-47*; 
the land of, 51*-71*; traditions of 
the, 55* ; numbers engaged in their 
battles, 56*; battles under Kamar- 
ud-Din with Amir Timur, 56*; their 
fear of the Uzbegs, 56*; the aule or 
encampments of the, 57*-59*; raids 
in Western Tajikistan, 65* ; compo¬ 
sition of Sulhin Said’s armies, 66*; 
called Jatah by the Chaghatais, 75* ; 
in return the M.’s call the Chaglia- 
tais ‘ Kar4wfin4s,* 76*; declining in 
power and numbers, 77,* 78*; the 
Moghul Ulug a separate people from 
the Turks, 82*; the history of, Mirza 
Haidar the only Musulman authority 
for, 119*; small residue of, still 
existing in Eastern Turkutan, 127*; 


history 0 ^ m recorded in the Za/ar» 
Ndma, 2; title of Tarkhan among 
the, 55 n.; Muhammad Kh&n’s me¬ 
thod of converting to Islam, 58; 
friendly with the Kazaks from the 
days of lain Bughi Kh6n to the 
time of Ba^id l^&n, 82; UluAegi 
(chief of the tribeX 132 n.; many 
battles with the Uzbeg, 146; at the 
beginning of reign of Yunus Ehdn, 
156; at enmity with the Chaghatai, 
172; custom among the young, 185, 
186; provino<} of Hisar taken by, 
261; defeated by the Uzbegs under 
Ubaid Ullah Kh&n, ijl62-3; oonmiest 
of K4ahghar, 292-4; Bult4n Said 
Khin’s army, 305, 314. 

Mongol and Moghul, the terms, 72,* 
73*; called Jatah, IS *; common 
origin with the Turk, 78,* 79*; type 
of features still preserved, 81.* 

Mongol role in Central Asia and Chinn 
in (he days of Chingiz, 115.* 

Mongol (MangalX a few, still flourish¬ 
ing in the Hazara country, 127*; 
and in the Punjab, 128.* 

Mongolia, region known to Europeans 
08, 73.*- 

Mongols, history of, byRashid-ud-Din, 
88*; Y4zak, or legal code of the, 
22 n. 

Moorcroft, travels of, viii; on the 
islsnd of Lanka, 429 n. ; finds 
Khw&ja Shah Niaz at Shell, 460 m. 

Muajjam ul B'tdddn, the, on Tibet, 
403. 

Muayad, Amir, 46. 

Mubirak Shah (son of AlguX 34,* 35,* 
220; killed by Zobir Bdghi, 221. 

Mub&raksh&h Makrit, 42. 

Mughol Khan, 89.* 

Muhammad (son of Ali Mii4k Mirz&X 

307. 

Muhammad (son of SalduzX 26. 

Muhammad All Tum&n, 309, 315. 

Muhammad Amin, Maul&nd, 213. 

Muhammadabad, battle at, 237 n. 

Muhammad Amir Mirza (son of Amir* 
Jnbir BirJiX 161. 

Muhammad Attar, MauldnA, 89. 

Muhammad Baki (seventh son of Ra¬ 
shid Sultdii;), 121.* 

Muhammad Barafiduk Barlus, Mir, 
195. 

Muhammadi Barlas, Amir, 382-384, 
452, 453. 

Muhammad Boyan Salduz, Shaikh, 41, 
43. 

Muhammad Beg, brother of Mir Ayub, 

308, 315, 316. 

Muhammad Beg, one of MirzA Abd 
Bakr’s officers, 321. 

Muhammad Beg, son of Mnsd, .50; 

Muhammad Begjik, Mirzd, 247. 
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Muhammadi bin Ali Mir&k BarUs, 
141,142; Min& Haidar Mid, 145 n.; 
his influence on Basliid E^4n, 146, 
147. 

Muhammad bin Burh)iu>ud-Din: «ee 

. Hazrat MauUnd. 

Muhammad Dulddi Sult&u, 260. 

Muhammad Haidnr Mirza, son of Say- 
yid Ali, 56. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirz4, grandfather 
of Mirza Haidar, 76, 87, 88, 251; 
governor of thu districts of Kash- 
ghar, 95, 98, 102, 252; joins Yunus 
Kb&n, 89,90; and Mirzd Ab£ Bakr, 
99, 100, 102, 103: tee also Mirzd 
Haidar. 

Muhammad H4ji Mitz&, 307. 

Muhammad Husain Kurk&n, father of 
Mirz4 Haidar, 9,* 56, 102, 106-108, 
111, 115, 153; plot against Baber, 
9*; put to death by Shahi Beg 
Khin, 9,* 209; marries Khub Nigdr 
Kh&nim, 117,118, 156; left in Uru- 
tippa to oppose Bhahi Beg Khdn, 
158, 163; vtsits Ehuarau Sh£h in 
Hi8ar,163,164; escapes to the hills of 
Farghiua, 165; attacked by Tambal, 
168; the guest of Sh&hi Beg Khdn. 
169, 205 6; returns to Samarkand, 
199; marries SuMnim Begum, 164, 
170; friendship with MuhmudSult&n, 
171,192; flees toKhorfisdn, 171,192, 
195; his children left in Bliahr-i-Babz, 
192, 193; visits B&bar Padishdh in 
Kabul, 196-198, 199 n.; at Kabul, 
200; goes to Kandahar, 201; an*1 
thence to Farah, 201; stays in Samar¬ 
kand, 207; goes to Khor^sdn, 207; 
tells the story of Bultan Mahmud 
Khan's martyrdom, 207-9; governs 
Kdshglmr, 252-3; defeated by Mirzd 
Aba Bakr, 253. 

Muliammad Kazi (Mauldua), and Yu¬ 
nus Khdn, 8,* 84,* 85,* 97,113,114; 
and Mirzd Haidar, 157,158; miracles 
of, 277-9: see also Hazrat. 

Muhammad Khdn, son of Khizir 

, Khwdja; reimof, 57-53, 68; Babdt 
constructed by, 58; bis sons, 60; 
governor at Yarkand, 123.* 

Muhammad Khdn Bumi, 475. 

Muhammad Kirghiz, 312, 358, 368, 
374, 452; attacked oy Sultan Said 
Khdn, 134; released from prison, 
141; appointed Amir of the Kirgiiiz, 
141, 142; captured by Said Khan, 
349-351. 

Muhammad Khwarizm Shdh, 287-289. 

Muhammad Mauldnd, entrusted with 
the care of Mirzd Haidar, 9,* 209- 
211, 228. 

Muhammad Mozid Tarkhdn, 118. 

Muhammad, Mir, 241, 261, 265, 316. 

' Muhammad, Mirzd, 241, 308. 


Muhammad Farghari, Mauldnfl, 898-9, 
469. 

Muhammad Sadr, Mauldnd, 468. 

Muhammad Sdlih, Mir, 205. 

Muhammad Shah, the Pddiahdh of 
Kashmir, 136, 193, 196, 203, 441; 
Mirzd Abd BaJkr and, 258. 

Muhammad, Sbdh Shaikh, 843. 

Muhammad Shdh Kurkdn, Amir, 56, 
78, 79. 

Muhammad Shirazi, Mauldnd, 140,340, 
341. 

Muhammad Sultdn, sixth son of Bashid 
Sultdn, 121*; Benedict Goes and, 
122,* 123*; marriage of, 352. 

MuhHmmad Sultdn Mirzd, 474, 478. 

Muhammad Sultdn, sou of Prince 
Jahdngir, 48. 

Muhammad Sultdn, son of Mansur 
Khdn, 129. 

Muhammad Sultdn, Shdh, 371 ; his 
history, 381-4. 

Muhammad Ydli Mirzd, 307. 

Muhammad Yusuf, Khwdja, 371, 372, 
375; dispute with Khwdja Nurd, 
389,397; death of, 390. 

Muhammad Zamdn Mirzd. 402. 

Muhammaddns, seven, tombs of tbe, 
at Ydrkand, 299. 

Muhassan Sultdn, 467. 

Muhibb Sultan Khduim, 280. 

Mubtarimu Khdnim, 451. 

Mujtahids, the lust of the, 10. 

Mujma-ut-Tavdrikh, the, of Bnshid- 
ud-Din, 151, 293. 

Mukadasi, the Arab writer, on Tardz, 
80 n 

Mukaddasi, on situation of Bdla- 
Sdkun, 362 n. 

Mukim, son of Zunnun Argbun, 177, 
201, 204 n. 

Muldhida of Kohistdu, the sect, 217, 
218 and n., 220. 

Mulberry trees in Kashmir, 425. 

Mtd/azdt-i-Timurifdescnption of Kash- 
mil in, 431 n. 

Multan, sucked by Davd, 36.* 

Mumdsh Klidn, 273, 276. 

Mumin Mirzd, 75. 

Munajim Bdshi, on situation of Bdla- 
Hdkun, 362 n. 

Munir Marghindtti, Mauldnd, 173. 

Munka Beg, 308, 316, 333. 

Muidd Barids, Amir, 32. 

Musd, Amir, 25, 40. 

Muslih-ud-Din, Shaikh, mausoleum of, 
209. 

Musulmdn influence, rise of, in Asia, 
115,* 116.* 

Musulmdn prisoners, Amir Khudfiiddd 
and, 68. 

Musulmdn Sultdns of Kashmir, 433 n., 
434 n. 

Musiilmdns, the, cliiefly of Tiirki iticc. 
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SC"; ia HoohQu and Salax diittriots 
of Tibel^ 404 n., 405 n. 

Mutaddr (Hundar), castle of, in Tibet, 
418. 

Matamad Khun, tite iTdidZ Ndma 
Jahdngiri, vi. 

Muvayiu Arl4t, Amir, 25. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirzd, 196. 

Muzaffari, tribe called, 220. 

Nima Sbah, invades India, 214 m. 

Ndgdn, town in Kashmir, 428; district 
of, in Kashmir, 439. 

Naimuti, the, tribe in Moghulistnu, 73,* 
74* ft,, 88,* 288 290 ft. 

Naimdn Uighur (or “ Eight llighurs”), 
the, 93.* 

Nujm, Mir (Nnjin Suni), inarches on 
Samarkand, 132, 133; Shall Ismail’s 
commander-in-(’liipf, 260, 261, 266, 
268, 2S1. 

^fnkhshal) (Karshi), 243; palace near, 
37. 

Nakhshbandi Order in Central Asia, 
67 ft. 

Nakhsh-i-Jahdn Khdu, 43,* 57, 68. 

Nnlivkiue, Mr., and village of Bditak, 
42 ft. > 

Natiiaugan, town of, 9». 

Nan-gyass (Southern China), 88.* 

Ndrin River, 53,* 366. 

Nasir Mirzd, Sultdn, brother of Babar 
Padisbiih, 202, 206, 250; death of, 
356 

Nasiruddin Ubaidullah, Kbwdja, 111, 
212; visit to Yunus Khan, 97; 
makes peace between three Fddi* 
shdhs, 113; visit of Sultan Mahmud 
Khun, 114; and Khwaja Tdjuddin, 
127; Yunus Khdu and, 155. 

Nnsr, an Ilak Khdn, 287 n. 

Nail Shahr, 483. 

Navdb Matlab Sultdn, 217. 

Nazar Miizd Sultan, 261, 264, 306, 
308, .326, 333. 

Nazak (Nadir), Sultdn, 434 and n. 

Nazar Yasdval, Shaikh, 809. 

Ndzuk Shah, 20,* 2.3,* 24,* 482 487, 

491. 

Nestorian Christianity prevalent among 
the Uighurs, 96*; prevalent among 
tlie Naimdns, 290 n. 

Nestorian monastery at Chi-gu, 79 n. 

Ngari, province of Tibet, 136 n. 

Nidzi, tribe of Afghans, 21,* 22.* 

Nicholas, Friar (Bishop of Cambalu), 
117 * 118 * 

Nikdllu trite, 214 n. ‘ 

Nikpai, ^andson of Ghaghatai, 35*; 
reigns in Bokbarsi, 299 n. 

Nik Pai Shdh. 219. 

Nikudar Oghldn, the Hazdras de¬ 
scended from the remnants of the 
array of, 80.* 
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Nildb, or Blue Biver (IndnsX 406 
and n. 

Nipdl, the Bai or Baja, rulers of, 454 n. 

Nisan, in Tibet, 410. 

Nishdpur, battle at, 206. 

Nizam-ud-Din on the Qakars, 479 n. 

Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Mauldnd 
Bdbd Bishdghari, 194, 197. 

Nogais, tribe of, 16 n. 

Noldeke, Professor, and the word 
Tdjik, 91.* 

Noyan Chabah, one of Chingiz Ehdn’s 
generals, 292 n. 

NubtU, province of Tibet, 417, 418, 
420 ft., 423. 

Nuin, sent to capture Kushluk, 292. 

Nur Ali Divdna, 462, 463. 

Nurd (Nur-ud-Diu) Khwaja, 372,375- 
378, 448; cures Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzd of an illness, 389, 397; dif¬ 
ference with his brother Muhammad 
Yusuf, 389, 390; goes to Yangi- 
Hisdr, 390; Said Khdn under Uie 
guidance of, 395, 398; genealogy 
and life of, 395-7; liis journey to 
India, 398-9 ; miracles of, 399, 400; 
line of descent in discipleship, 401; 
and Iskandar’s birth, 340. 

Ndrbakbshi, sect called, in Kashmir, 
435-7. 

Numddin, Amir Shaikh, Governor of 
Turkistan, 64. 

Obsebvatoby built by Ulugh Beg at 
Samarkand, 60 n. 

Odorio of Pordenone, 117,* 

Otrat, the Kalmdks known as, 97*: 
gee also Kalmdks. 

Oktai (or Ogodai), third sou of Chingiz 
Khdn, 95*; dominion of, 31,* 32*; 
death of, 32*; Chapar, the last of 
the house of, 37.* 

Oliver, Mr. £. £., paper entitled ‘ Tho 
Chaghatai Mugiials,* 28,* 29*; and 
the repi'CBontativcs of Chagliatai, 
32,* 33*; and the reign of mrdk, 
35* ; and Ciiapdr, 37.* 

Olkhonod tribe, the, 16 n. 

Omar Mirzd, i/bn of Sdniz Mirzd, 88; 
attempt to subdue Khotan, 99, 101. 

Omar Mirzd, brother of Aba Bdkr 
Mirzd, 251; has his eyes put out, 
253. 

Omar Shaikh, chief of the Shulkdrohi 
tribe, 309. 

Omar SHaikb, governor of Andijdn, 45, 
46: • sent by Amir Timur against 
Kamar-ud-Din, 49. 

Omar Shaikh Mirzd, Timuifs son, 20 n., 

21 ft. 

Omar Shaikh, Mirzd, son of Sultdn 
Atra Said, 93, 110, 111; married to 
Kutlnk Nigdr Khdnim, 94, 96, 117, 
155: and Yiinns Khdn, 96; battle at 
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the bridge of Tik& Sagmtku, 96,97; 
hostilities with Sulttin Ahmad Mirzi, 
112, 118, 115, 116: his sons, 154; 
death of, 119, 174; visit of Tunas 
Ehto to, 173. 

On Archa ^nkghun Archa), 189 «. 

Orgdoah Khatnn, widow of Kara 
Hulaku, 88,* 34*; driven from Al- 
34.* 

Orong Timur, 34. 

Orpelian, the Armenian writer, and 
Ar^un. 290 n. 

Osman Mirzi, 112. 

Osm&n Sult&n and Khwirizm Sbih, 
287. 

Ot4r (Arsh&l At4r), 41 n. 

Otrar (F&rAb), 44 n., 49, 63 n.; Amir 
Timur’s death at, 54 : see T4rftz, 
Yangi, etc. 

Ottogu^-Sliahr, remains of ancient 
town of, 12 n. 

Oxen, wild (fcutds), in the hills of 
Khotan, 801-2, 302 n. 

PXiK, 470. 

Paitoug (Baitok), village, 42 n. 

Pdk (or Jdbdk), 300. 

Pakhli, province of, invaded in 1548 
by Mirzd Haidar, 21.* 

Pdlioha Mur Akhur, 809. 

Pamirs, the, 54,* 405. 

Pandit Nain Sing, and the gold mines 
of Tibet, 409 n. 

Pandrettan, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Pdnipat, battle at, 357. 

Panja-Kand : tee Bishkand. 

Pandu Korin ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Parak: see (^hir River. 

Parvdz (Darwdz), a distilot of Badakh* 
shdn, 853. 

Pasdr, a district of Badakhshdn, 35.3. 

Pdyech, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Perhdlah (Pharwala), Bdbar’s expedi¬ 
tion against, 480 n. 

Persia, no copies of the Tarikh-i- 
Haahidi to oe found in, ix.; the 
Moghul army in, 58.* 

Peshawar, ravaged by Qavd, 36.* 

Phvkfa, habitations of the Dulpa tribe, 
409 ». 

Pir AH Beg, 816, 317. 

Pir H^i Kunji, Mir; his daughter 
married to Yunus'Khdn, 86. 

Pir Muhammad Barlds (called 
‘Ban«’),75,76. 

Pir Muhammad, Mirza, son of Prince 
Jahdiigir, 48. 

Pishka Mirzd Itdiji, 248. 

Pishkardn, a township of Akhsi, 280. 

Piano Curpini; tlio £urt JSTm’ur nation, 
349 n. 

Poisonous herbs, on rood from Kashmir 
to Tibf;t, 432 and n. 

Po-lo-lo (^lurX 38r)«. 


Pomegranate peouliar to Baltur, 386. 

Poole, Mr. S. Lane, Muhammadan 
Dyncutiea^ and the western branch 
of Gbagbatai Khdns, 49*; Emperor 
Baber and Shdh Ismail, 247 ; 

dual character of Bhaibani’s dynasty, 
206 n.; on the Mitkil, 256 n.; on 
the IkdE Khdns, 287 n.; on l^vd 
Khdn, 299 n. 

PrejevalB i, Gen., on wastes of moving 
sand, 69*; on ruins of ancient towns 
in Turkishm, 1112 n.; wild camel 
seen in the Lob region by, 301 »., 
302 n.; on the wild yak, 302 n.; on 
Tangutf 861 n. 

Price, Major, translation from AlAar- 
Ndma, v9 «. 

Pukpa (Dtdpa tribe), 409.n., 411,412 n. 

Pul, Sbdikh,and the Emperor Humd- 
yun, 398-9: put to death, 470. 

Piil-i-Sangin, 243. 

Puldd Bughd, 24,32,34, 44, 45; death 
of, 47. 

Punch Pass, the, 19.* 

Punjab, Mirzd Haidar, governor of, 
16*; ravaged by Davd, 36.*; Mr. 
Ibbetson and the words Turk and 
Moghul in, 89*-91,* i28.* 

Purdnvdr Shaikh, tomb of, in Tdsh- 
kand, 115. 

Purik, a district of Ladak, 15,* 442; 
district of Btdti, 410. 

Pushang, village of, 216, 227. 

Putdji Bahddur, 809. 

QuATBBukBB, translations from the 
Hc^ft Ildim, 25,* 26*; his transla¬ 
tions of the MaUa’ Aiaadin, 42* ; 
on the term Jatah^ 75* n.; on the 
* Karaveuas ’ (Cbaghatais), 76,* 
77* ; on Tdrdz, 80 n. 

BabXt (or traveller’s rest house), built 
by Muhammad Khdn, 58. 

Rabdt-i-Katadn, the, 41. 

Rabdt-i-Malik, 45. 

Rabdtohi, district of, 296. 

Rdgh, hill district of Badakhshdn, 
203 »., 219. 

Rajaori, province of, invaded in 1548 
by Mii^ Haidar, 21.* 

Rdjddn, palace built by Sultdn Zain- 
ul-Abidin, 429 and n., 430, 487. 

Rashid Khdu, son of Saltan Said, 14,* 
25,* 57, 82,251; puts to death many 
of Mirzd Haidar’s relatives, 15*; 
battles with tite Uzbegs, 120*; sons 
of, 121*-123*; governor of Kuohar 
and Turfdn, 123*; the Tarikh-4- 
Bathidi named after him, 3; invades 
Balur with Mirzd Haidar, 12,* 142; 
goes to Aksn, 142, 148; puts Mirzd 
Haidar’s uncle to death, 148, 144 ; 
defeats Mnnsiur Khdn at Aksu, 145; 
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MM to Khotan, 145; greatly in- 
fltienoed by Mahammadi BarUs, 14G, 
147; defeats tbe Uzbeg Kazak, 146; 
oharaoteristios of, 147; enters Mo* 
ghuUstin, 184; retires to Kitabghar, 
135; at Aksn, 135; Mirz4 Haidar 
inB<»ibe8 his history {Tarikk-i-Rcu- 
hidi) to, 189; his mother, 140; his 
birth and early education, 140; kept 
a prisoner by Jdni Beg titilt&n, 140; 
sent to MogholistAn, 141-2; invades 
MoghnlisUn. 859, 868, 370, 378-9; 
plunders tho Kalmyk, 873; marries 
the daughter of Snltdn Nig4r 
Khdnim, 374; flees to At-Bashi, 877; 
illness of, 378; invades Balur, 884- 
386; friendship with Mirz& Haidar, 
398-4 ; goes to Aksn, 398-4, 403; 
succeeds his father in Kdshghur, 
450: puts Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd 
to death, 45^1; banishes Khadya 
8ult4n, 451; Muhammadi Barlis’s 
influence over, 452-3; sends apolo¬ 
gies to Mirzd Haidiar, 461; his 
violence and cruelty, 467. 

Bashid-ud-Din, the history of, 
on the bravery of the Chaghatais, 
76*; use of the word Twk, 85*; and 
the name Tatar, 86,* 88*; on the 
Uighurs, 95*; and tbe Kai^it tribe, 
16».: the Alkunut tribe, 16 n; the 
Kinkali tribe, 16 n.; the Karluk 
tribe, 19 n.; the M^jma-ut-Taoarikh 
of, 151; and tbe city of Knii-Sairam, 
171 n.; and the title Kurkdni, 278 n., 
279 n. 

B4sk4m, mountains, 405; valley of, 
466. 

Eauzat us Safd, the, and succession of 
tho Moghul KhAns, 41*-46.* 

Baverty, Msior, translation of the 
Tal)dkdt-i-Ndnri, 85* ; on the llak 
Khiins, 288 n. 

Bazi-ud-Din, Sliah, 217, 218 n., 219, 

221 . 

Begel, Dr., on reservoirs in TurftLn, 
112*; on tho situation of Lu-ko-tsin, 
113* ; on ruins of “Old Turffin,” 

11 , 8 .* 

Bemusat, Abel, and country of the 
Yellow Uighurs, 349 7i. 

Benaudot, and the Ydza, 22 n. 

Besmes, Khwtija, tomb of, 26. 

Best-house (Babat) constructed by 
Muhammad Kh4n, 58, 59 n. 

Bioci, Father Matthew, 122*; story of 
Goes* adventures, 110.* 

Bieu, Dr. Ghas., on the Tarikh-i- 
Batdiidi, zi., xv.; description of the 
Tarikh‘i~Bmhidi, 6,* 7* ; on date of 
Sharaf-ud-Din’s d^th, 85».; on 
saints of the time of Mirza Sult&n 
Husain, 194 n. 

Bitter; on the Kaflr people, 104 n. 


5^3 

Bookhill, Mr. W. W., on the word 
Tibet, 135 n.; on Tangut, 361 n.; 
the Musulmon population in Hoohou 
and Salar, 404 n., 405 n.; on the 
Dulpa tribe, 409 n. 

Bodgers, Mr. 0. J., on coins of N4znk 
Sh^ 20* n.: version of lHrz6 
Hoidtu's death, 22*; and coins in 
Kashmir struck in Hum^un’s 
name, 24*; on the Sultins of Kash¬ 
mir, 433 484 ».; translation of 

Firishta's History, 441 », 442»; 
extract fi-om paper entitled ‘The 
Hquare Bilver Coins of the SultAns 
of Kashmir,’ Appendix A, 487-491. 

Boss, Mr.: translator of the Tarikh4- 
Eaiihidi, iz., xi.-xiii.; on Ali^d, 
121 rt. 

Bubrok, Wm., traveller in Asia, 117,* 
119*; narrative of visit to Manra 
K4an in 1253, 60*; account of the 
Uighurs in the Middle Ages, 96.* 

Budw, 406 n., 410. 

Buhtak, town of, 881. 

Buins of ancient towns, near the Bivei 
Chu, 69 n. 

Bum (Turkey), custom in the army of, 
53. 

Bumi, the, annihilate Sh4h Ismail’s 
army, 281-2. 

Bussian Hisar expedition, the, 20 n. 

Bussians, the, called a people of Turki 
race, 86* 

Bustak, 219, 220. 

Sabub MikzX, 807. 

Sabish (Sh&sh) Kb4n. 276. 

S4dik Ispahdni, on situation of B&la- 
Sikun, 363 n. 

8adr-nd-Din, Mir, 896. 

Sad-ud-Din Kishghari, Mauling, 194. 

Baghej, wells of, 28 n. 

S4nib Daulat Begum, 125,844. 

Said Kdzaruni, Bhaikh, 145 n. 

Said Kh4n. son of Suiyn Ahmad 
Kh4n, 56,* 109,* 122, 160; takes 
Mirza Haidar into his service, ll^j^ 
25*; 8,4 ; invades Kasbghar, 11*; 
expeditions against Balur and Ba- 
dakhsh4n, 12*; invades Ladak, Kash¬ 
mir, and Baltistan, 13,* 14*; death 
of, 14* : Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd 
and, 15,* 16*; Mpghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* 66*; the chiefs 
of Us army, 66*; and tbe Uighurs 
of Kasbghar, 98*; religious advisers 
of, 116*: expedition into Ladak, 
120*; battle with Mansnf Kbdn, 125, 
131, 145; friendly meeting with 
Mansur Khdn, 126; wounded at the 
battle of Akhsi, 180; taken to 
Samarkand by Shdhi Beg, 130; 
visits his brother in Moghulistan, 

. 131; stays at Kdbul with Bdbar 

* I 
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F^ish&h, 131; sent to Andij&n, 
132; defeats Mirz& AM Bakr at 
Tut-lugh, 132; defeated by Snyunj 
Khw&ja J^dn-near Tishkand, 133; 
captures Kashgbar, 133; makes 

E iaoe with his brother, Mansur 
b&u, 134; attacks Muhammad 
Kirghiz, 134'; subdues the whole of 
Moghulistan, 134 ; invasions of 
Badakhshin, 135; holy war against 
Tibet, 135,136,143; and Baltistan, 
136; and Mir^ Haidar’s conquest 
of Kashmir, 136; his death, 137, 

143; virtues and rare attainments of, 

J 37-133; and Bashid Khdn at Aksu, 
143; his favourite wife, 146; birth 
and early days, 178; accompanies 
Shahi Beg Khdn on his expedition 
to Hisar and Kunduz, 178, 179; 
stays with Sult&n Mahmud Khiin at 
Yatikand, 181; wounded by Maksud 
Ali, 181, 182; his generosity, 182; 
defeated by Mansur Kh&n at Al* 
indtu, 182, 183; and Khwdja Ali 
Baiiudur, 183-188, 222-226; marri¬ 
age contracted with Makhtum, 187, 
190; attacked by Mirzi Ab£ Bakr’s 
men, 188,180; decides to go to Shahi 
Beg Khin at Andij&n, 190, 191, 222, 
247-8, 264, 266, 268-9; flight to 
Moghulistan, 192, 195 ; Mauland 
Kasim, bis spiritual guide, 213 ; 
imprisoned at Andijan by Khw&ja 
Ali Bahadur, 222; sent to J&ni Beg 
Khan wlio orders his release, 222- 
226; escapes to Mirza Khdn at 
Badikhshan, 226; welcome by Em¬ 
peror Bdbar at K^bul, 226; meets 
Mirz& Haidar at Kd.bul, 220; and 
Moghulistan, 240; and Babar Pddi- 
Bhiih, 242; battle with, and defeat 
of Mirzi Abd Bakr, 249, 250, 254, 
310, 312 ; kills Tubra, 265 ; attacks 
Buyunjuk Khan, 266, 270-271, 346; 
and Mirzti Haidar,268-270; plunders 
Aliangar&n, 275; proceeds to Akhsi, 
276; meeting with Kasim Kh&n, 
f 276; presented with horses by Kdsim 
Khun, 276-7; his sisters, 280; quits 
Fnrgh4iia and repairs to Kashghar, 
284-6, 304. 321; review of his troops 
before Kishghar, 305-^10; his march 
against Ydrkand abandoned, 312- 
313: sets out for Ydngi-His&r, 318- 
314, 390, 394 ; visits Mir Ayub, 
315; Yfingi-His&r besieged, 315- 
319; Aba Bakr killed while on his 
way to see, 324-5; conquest of 
K&shghar, 325-7, 331; and Mirz& 
•Tuhangir, 330; his reception of 
A iman Khwdja Snltin, 333; Mansur 
Khan’s treatment of, 3^; sends sub- 
\ mission to Mansur Khdn, 335; 
meeting with Mansur Khan on the 


plains of Arbdt, 340, 343-5; health 
affected by excessive wine-drinking, 
340,369, 370; goes to Moghulistan, 
341; returns to Kdshghar, 343,351; 
returns to Ydrkand, 345; meeting 
with Bdbdjdk Sultdn, 346-8; holy 
war against Sdrigh Uighur, 348-351; 
capture of Muhammad Kirghiz, 851; 
sends for Daulat Sultdn Khdnim, 
daughter of Yunus Khdn, 351-2; 
marriage of his sister, 352; first 
invasion of Badakhshdn, 354-5; his 
second meeting with Mansur Khdn. 
356; invasion of Moghulistan, 358-9, 
368; Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd in 
attendance on, 371; birth of his son, 
Sultdn Ibrdhim, 375; second in¬ 
vasion of Andijdn, 375-7: returns to 
Moghulistan, 377; goes to At-Bushi, 
377; thence to Kdshghar, 377, 
379; and Bdbd Sultan, 379-381; and 
Shdh Muhammad Sultan, 382-3; se¬ 
cond expedition into Badaklishdn, 
387-390: siege of Kala Zafar, 388 ; 
meets Khwdjs'^ra, 390, 401; rup¬ 
ture between Aiman Khwdja Sultan 
and, 391-4 ; illness of, 394 ; places 
himself under the guidat ice of Khwdja 
Nura, 395,398; invasion of Tibet, 403; 
holy war on Tibet, 417, 420, 421 ; 
attacked by dam-giri, 420,421; pro¬ 
ceeds to Balti, 421, 422; and Mirzd 
Haidar, on return from the invamon 
of ELashmir, 443 - 445 ; goes to 
Yarkand, 443; death of, from the 
effects of dam-giri, 446; genealogy 
of, 446,447; epitome of his life, 447, 
448; burial oi, 449. 

Said (Shahid) Khdn, 56; date of death, 
57 n. 

Saifuddin, Amir, 26, 31, 32, 48. 

Sairdm, town of, 53,* 40, 41; laid 
waste by Isdn Bughd' Khdn, 79; 
given to Yunus Khdn, 112, 113; 
Mahmud Sultdu's advance on, 171: 
in charge of Kitta Beg, 271, 274; 
Kitta !&g and, 313; plundered by 
the Kirghiz, 35^ 

Sdki Ali, Khwdja, 311. 

Sakju (Su-chow), 406. 

Sakkdki, Mauldnd, tomluif, 365. 

Bdkri, pass of, 445 and n. 

Saldh-ud-Din Musa, Mauldnd, 59 n. 

“ Said! Begum,” battle called, 75. 

Salar, group of villages, 404 n., 405 n. 

Sdlibari, Khwdja, 26. 

Sdlik, Khwdja, 225,'226. 

Sdlinkdi, 360. 

Salim, son of Shir Shdh, 480 n. 

Salim Khdn : see Islam Shdh. 

Salim Sultdn, defeats Shdh Ismail, 
281. 

Sdli-Sar&i, Amir Husain's residence, 
24, 31, 35, 37. 
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SalmlatHil-AriJiht wttrk by Hazrat ^ 
Maul£n4, 113, ‘212, 213, 342 and ». 

Salt Range, the, 479 n. 

Samarkand, Baber’s advance on, 10*; 
Tugblnk Timur Kh4n at, 22,23; at- 
tricked by Amir Chfigu in 1363, 29; 
siege of, by the army of Jatah, 37; 
return of Amir Timur to, 47. 50; 
buildings, etc., erected by Ulugh 
Beg, 60 'II. ; Hiydt-i'Khdn at, 72; 
taken by Sultdn Abu Said, 83; 
Sultdu Mahmud Khiia and Shahi 
Be" Kh4n attempt to take, 119,120; 
Bdbar PiLdislitih marclies on, 132, 
133; wars in, 154; conquered by 
Sh4hi Beg Khin, 158,166; attacked 
by Bdbar Fadisb^h, 174, 175; falls 
again into hands of Shahi Beg 
Khan, 175, 196; Emperor lJ4bar at, 
246, ‘260, 266, 268; famous kiosks 
in, 429, 430; Emperor Bdbar on the 
throne of, 484. 

Sdmgaz (Sam Seirak), 8 n. 

Samku, place in Tibet, 457 «. 

Sdm Mirzd, besieges Kandahar. 16,* 
468. 

Siind, advance of, a.s seen by Sir D. 
Forsyth and Dr. Bellow, 12 ». 

Saud'biiried ruins, 67,* 68*; exploita¬ 
tion of, by Aba Bakr, 70.* 

Sand-storms in Eastern Turkistan, 
303 n. 

Sangarighdj, jilacc called, 40. 

Sang Zighaj, fight with Kamar-ud-Diu 
at, 47. 

Satiju, 323, 328-9; pass of, 405. 

Sauka Rdna of Chitur, 402 and n. 

Sdniz Mirzd, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
251; his rule in Kdshghar, 87, 88; 
joins Yunus Khdn, 90; death of, 98, 
99. 

Surai, village of, 24 n. 

Sarai Cbuk, 274 and n. 

Sara! Mulk Khdnim, Timur’s favourite 
wife, 40, 278 n., 279 ». 

Sdrang Sultdn, 479 n., 480 n., 483. 

Sar Bugha, Amir, 32; revolt of, 44, 
45: pardoned by Amir Timur, 49. 

Sdrigh (Jhupau, a district of Badakh- 
shau, 292, 353, 354, 355 n., 386, 
388 

Sarigli-Kul, district of, 54,* 297; hills 
of, 312. 

Sarigh Uighur (Yellow Uighur), 
country of, 9 «., 5‘2, 64, 349 n., 
404 n., 405 n.; Said Khdn’s holy 
war against, 348-351. 

Sarik Mirzd, 333. 

Sarman, village called, 310; stream 
called, 311. 

/Sort, the word; definition of, 87* n. 

Sasser Pass, 446 n. 

Satlej Biver, 406 /*. j 

Sataghni Buka (Sunghoy Boca), 14. | 
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Sdtilmisli Khdtun, wife of Isan Bughd 
Kh&n, & 

Sdtlik, 325. 

Bdtuk Kora Khdn, a Karlughi Uighur, 
94*. 

Sdtuk Bughrd Khdn, 286, 287 n.; 
tomb of, m Kdshghar, 300. 

Bdtuk Khdn, 71; Vais Khdn and, 
73. 

Sayyddi (or Siddi), of the tribe of 
Chdlish, 51. 

Sayyid Ali, Amir, 61; expedition to 
Kdshghar, 75-77 ; and Isdn Bugha, 
78; hunting parties of, 76, 77; a 
proof of his justice, 77; makes Isdn 
Bnghd governor of Aksn, 78; defeats 
Yunus Khdn with the aid of Isdn 
Bughd Khdn, 86; death of, 87; his 
distinguished generals and captains, 
99, 104. 

Sayyid Ali Kurkan, Amir, 56. 

Sayyid Ali, Mir, in the service of 
Shaikh Habib, 194; his two sons, 
251. 

Sayyid Ali Aghd, 307. 

Sayyid Ali Hamaddni (Amir Kabir 
Ali), 432; death of, 43.3 11 . 

Sayyid Abinad, Mir, 60, 61,75; stories 
relating to, 61-64; saves Vais Khun, 
65-67. 

Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, 100. 

Sdifyiddtdi, the, 239 and u. 

Sayyid Daud, Amir, 42. 

Sayyid Hddi, the, 239. 

Sayyid Husaini, Amir, mausoleum of, 
209. 

Sayyidim Kukilddsb, 278-9. 

Sayyid Mahmud Mirzu, 75. 

Sayyid Mnhammiui Mirza, uncle of 
Mirza Haidar, 56, 102, 111, 133, 
203n., 252 ; put to death, 15*. 57 ii., 
143, 144,450, 451; invades Andijan, 
131,132,144; attacks Fargli4pa, 140; 
and battle of Tutluk, 132, 249, 2.‘>0; 
Jatii Beg Sult4ii and, 241; conquest 
of Farghana, 239-241; senttoTurfiiu, 
240; sends from Andijan for hel]^ 
242 ; dro^-ns Khalil Snltdn bv order 
of Jdni Beg Khan, 183, 240, 264-5; 
Sai«l Khan 'and, 265-6; fortifies 
Andijan, ^71; advises Said Khun 
to leave Furghuna, 284-5; in charge 
of the Diighlat army before Kasn- 
gliar, 305 ; at the siege of Yaugi- 
Hisar, 316, 318-19; and Mir 

Vali, 320; goes to fetch Mirzd 
Jahangir, 329; in attendance on 
Said Kluin, 369. 371; a disciple of, 
the order of Y^iisnvvi Slni'klis, 369, 
371; taken ill, and bcdlcd by Khwdja 
Nurd, 389, 397: S.iitl Khdn and, 
392-4. 

I Sa\yid Muhammad Nurbakhshi, Amir. 

I .435.. 
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Sayvid Kd Habdnmi Manlini: aea 
Htthammad Easi. 

8ayyid Sli6h Bozurg: Arhangi, 108. 

Bayyida of Ehoraa&n, the, called 
Bfugbola, 69.* 

Bohuyler, E., on the observatory at 
SamarUnd, 60 n.; the ancient Tfi> 
r&z, 63 n.; account of Lake Issigh* 
Kul, 78 n.; on city of Chi-gu, 79 n.; 
on city of Bfila-S&kun, 362 n., 863 n.; 
and Shaikh Ahmad, 369 n. 

Seeland, Dr. N.; rest-house oonstmoted 
by Muhammad Khan, 58 n., 59 n. 

Shao&n, 309. 

Sh&h Badagh Sult&n, son of Abulkbair 
Khdn, 92 n. 

Sh&b B&z Mirza, 393. 

Sh&h Beg, defeated near Kandahar by 
Bibar Padishah, 202; son of Zulnun 
Arghun, 357, 483 n. 

Shih. Begum, 108, 135, 180, 195, 196, 
2.')8; attempt to seize Kabul, 199, 
200: lays claim to Badakbshan, 203 ; 
captured by Aba Bakr’s army, 203; 
sent into Khorisin, 204. 

Shik Uasaii, conquest of Tatta, 483 n. 

Siiih Ismail, sons of, 16,* 132 ; finally 
defeats Shihi Beg Khin, 131; in¬ 
vades Irik, 154. 

Sbih Khin, son of Marsur Khin, 105,* 
123,* 124,* 129. 

Shih Mirik, 185. 

Sbih Muhammad, a Kukildish, 459, 
461. 

Sbih Muhammad Divin, Kliwija, 449. 

Sbih Muhammad Sultin, son of Sultin 
Muhammad Sultin, 142, 161, 163, 
452. 

Shih Nazar Mirzi, 241, 247. 

Sbih Rukb, Mirzi, 43,* 59, 62, 84; 
Hazirns the posterity of an army of, 
80 * n.: his mother, 40 n.; founds 
Bigh-i-Zaghin, 83 n.; the Za/ar- 
Ndma dedicated to, 85 n. 

Sbih Shaikh Muhammad Sultiu, son 
of Sultin Altmid Kbin, 160. 

Shill Sultan Muhammad Bodukhshi, 
»107. r 

Shih Tabmisp; besieges Kandahar, 
16,* 24.* 

Shahib-ud-Din, a holy Shaikh, 8 *; 
description of Moghulistan in tho 
Magdlnlt-al-Almir, .'>7.* 

Sbahbilz Mirzi, 308, 316. 

Shihi Beg Khin,’.^,* OT,''' 5(1, IKi; 
puts Mirza Haidnr’s fulher to douth, 
9 * ; defeat and death of, 10* ; his 
grandfather, Abulkbair Khin, 79 n.; 
Turkistin given to, 118; takos 
Samarkand, 119,120; murders Sultin 
Mahmud Khiu, 120; defeats Sultin 
Mahmud Khin and Sultin Ahmad 

, Khin at Akhsi, 122, 123, l.*>9; cam¬ 
paigns against Farghina, Hisir, and 


Eunduz, 180; the Mannt tribe fol* 
lowers of, 184 n., 154; oouiiuers 
Samarkand and Bokhir^ 158,166; 
forms three marriage alliances, 160; 
and Sultin Mahmud Khin, 168,167: 
and Kbnsrau Shih, 164-166, 169; 
beheads Mir Vali, 165and Tam- 
bal’s revolt in Andyin, 167-49; mar¬ 
ries Khinzida Begum, 175, 196, 
239; advance on Hisar, 176. 178; 
uts Tambal to death, 178 ; and the 
eath of Sultin Mahmud Khin, 179, 
208-9; invades Khw^iizm, 180,191, 
195, 204; Said Khin decides to go 
to, at Andijin, 190, 191; and Habiha 
Sultin Khanish, 192; besieges Ko- 
lat, 192 n., 209; marries Mihr Nigir 
Khiuim, 196; besieges Bibar Pimi- 
sbih in Samarkand, 196; conquc|it 
of Khorisin, 201, 205; oaptqres 
Balkb, 204-5; receives Muhammad 
Husain Kurkan, 20.’)-6, 208-9; and 
afterwards puts liiin to death, 209: 
oiders Ubaid Snltin to drown Mirzi 
Haidar, 210, 211; and Sultin Said 
Khin, 221-225; killed by Shih 
Ismail, 226, 234; expedition against 
Knzil^ 230, 231 ; hosnlities with 
Shih Ismail, 232-7: followers of, in 
Mivari-uu-Nahr, 274, 282-3; takes 
Tashkand, 336; defeats Khusrau 
Shih, 353; conquers province of 
Farghina, 447. 

Shihniz, 103; pass of, 398 and n.; 
river, 296. 

Shahr-i-Sabz, town of, 171, 191-93. 

Shohrukhi, coin, 202 n., 469 n. 

Shubrukhia (Finikand), town of, 53,* 
112, 289 and n. 

Shaibini Khin: see Shihi Beg Khan. 

Shaibin Uzbegs, Said Khin and the, 
120*; ill Mivani-un-Nahr, 282-3; 
take the province of Farghina, 284. 

Shaikham Mirzi, 216 n., 260. 

Shaikh-i-Daulet, Amir, 38, 51. 

Shaikh-ul-lslim, 23.5, 236., 

Shaki Muni, religion of, 414-16. 

Shakival, 309, 815. 

SLam-i-Jahin Khin, 57, 68. 

Shamin tiibe, 214 n. 

Shamindsi, orsun-worshipperti in Kash¬ 
mir, 436. 

tSliuniH Abdul: m; Dust Mulianiiuad 
Klulu. 

Shums-ud-Diii, Amir, 38: at the buttlo 
of the Mire, 34, 35, 51 n. ; and his 
sect of ‘ Nurhakhsbi,' 435-437. 

Shams-ud-Dia Jiivaini, 35.* 

Shams-ud-Din, Snltin, 432; tomb of, 
26 n. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, a.uthor of the Zafar- 
Ndma. 7,* 118,* 119*; on the suc- 
ocBsion of the Moghul Khans, 41*- 
46,* 74, 84. 85 n., 151, 155. 
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^bar&wikl, S4. 

Sliariat, the (Muhammadan, law), 70. 

Sharif, Ehwija of E&shghar, 61, 75, 
76,90. 

Sharim, Mir. 241, 308. 

Sli&sh (T4sDkaiid), province of, 52,* 
53*; invaded by the Moghuls, 54,* 68; 
Is&n Bugh& Eb&n and, 85; country 
of, 153, 154; reign of Sult&n Mah¬ 
mud, 155; plundered by the Eitghiz, 
867. 

Shaw, Mr. B. B., geography of Eastern 
Turkistan gathered from the Tarikh- 
i-Bashidi, viii. 10 n., 417 n.; death 
of, 10 1 and the word Tdjik, 87*; 
definition of Sart, 87* n.; on the 
word Alack, 121 n.; and the sons of 
Rashid Sult&n, 121* »., 123*; and the 
word ghalcha, 220 n. ; on Artush, 
2‘.)5 n , situation of town of Rash- 
ghar, 295 n. ; moaning of T&zghun, 
29.1 n.: and Suget BuMk, 296 n ; 
impcr entitled ‘ A Prince of Eish- 
ghar on the Geography of Bastorn 
Turkistau,’ 296 n.; on Kdshtdsk, 
298 n; Ghitral called Pdlor, 385 n.; 
on idioms tisod by Mirz& Haidar, 
405 n., 406 n. ; on the word Drok, 409. 

Shaya (Sheh), castle of, 460 and n. 

Sheep as beasts of burden in Tibet, 
407 and n. 

Sheep traders, the Ohampa, of Tibet, 
407 and n., 408 n. 

Sheh, town of, 410 n. 

Sheh (or Shay), a village in Tibet 
(Ladak), 460 n. 

Shenkummuyan, brotlier of Amir 
Hamid, 34. 

Shiahs, sect of (the Muluhida), 218 n., 
247 n. ; use of the word Mujtahid, 
10 n.; sect in Easlimir, 435-7. 

Shibarghdn; Bay^n Timur, governor 
of, 40. 

Shibartu, place called : see Shibr. 

Shibr Pass (or Shibartu), the, 36 n. 

Shidarku, name borne by the King of 
Tangut, 360 and »., 361 n. 

Shigar, fort of, 422. 

Bhighnan, .14.* 

Shir Ali Oghldn, son of Muhammad 
Rhdn, 60. 

Shir Bahrum, 21, 26, 29, 32, 34. 

Shir Ehdn defeats Emperor Humayuu 
at Chuusa, 470, 471; battle of the 
Ganges, 471-477. 

Shir Muhammad Ehdn, son of Mu¬ 
hammad Ehan, 60, 63, 68; hostility 
between Vuis Ehdn and, 43,* 64, 65. 

Shir Shah Sur, 480 n.; defeats Huma- 
yun in Bengal, 16*; battle of Eanauj, 
viii., 17*, 18*; battle in Eashmir 
aga^st Mirzd Haidar, 20.* 

Shirom Ohahra, 169. 

Shiram, Mir, 356, 367. 
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Shirdz, residence of TunuB Ehdn, 85. 

Shiran Tagh&i, 228. 

Shiva-i-Shigndn, 853. 

Shulkdrohi tribe, 309. 

Shun-Ohi, Emperor of Ohina and Tur* 
fdn, 107,* 108,* 114*. 

Bhuruya, kUls Ehusrau, his &ther, 
329 n. 

Shajd-ud-Din, Mauldnd, 10,13,14. 

Bihpdyah, place called, 44. 

Bihun River, battle of Lai on the bank 
of, 31-86. 

Si-liao (Eara-Ehitai), kings of the, 
279 n. 

Sikandar Zulkarnain, 107. 

Sind, ravaged by Dav4, 36.* 

Sind (Tatta) conquered by Shah Hasan, 
483 «., 484 ». 

Sind River, the, 423 n., 431 and n. 

Sind, rivers of, their source, 406. 

Singd, Rand (Banka), defeat^ by Babar 
Pddishdh, 402. 

Si-Ngau-fu, 404 n. 

Singim, 118.* 

Sir River, the, .53,* 54.* 

* Six Cities ’ of Eastern Turkistau: see 
Alti-Bb'ahr. 

Skardu (Bkardo), pass of, 405 n. 

I Snake stone, the (called Jadah), 33 n. 

Bo-fei (SuB) sends an embassy to 
China, 124.* 

Spiti, 406 n. 

Sprenger, on situation of Bdla-Sdkun, 
362 n. 

Square silver coins of the Eashmir 
Sultans, Mr. C. J. Rodgers on, 487- 
491. 

Srinagar (Elashmir) town of, 410 n.; 
described in the Zafar-Ndma, 431-2, 
433 n.; attack on, in 1543. .20 *. 

Stak-brak, meaning of, 458 n.: see 
Askdbrak. 

Steppes, nomads and inhabitants of 
the, called Turks, 83.* 

Stewart, Major C., on Amir Timur 
(Sahib-i-Kirdn), 17 n. 

Stone Bridge, the, Amir Timur at, 24-26. 

Straohey, GeAeral, on Maryul, 410 n. 

Straohey, Capt. H., on Bainku, 457 n. 

Sufi Mirza, killed at the battle of 
Arish, 127,128. 

Sui (Sibi), 202 : 

Snehou, town of, in Eansu, 109.* 

Sufi Sultan : see Adiutm Sultan. 

Sufis, the, sect in Eashmir, 486, 437; 
Said Elidn and, 448. 

Suget Buldk, hamlet of, 296 it. 

Suget Pass, 446 n. 

Sughunluk, place called, 310. 

Sukdr, 187. 

Siikdr Ealuchi, 309. 

Sukdr Ukbsi,309. 

Sukdt, village of, 818, 314 n. 

I Sulairadn, son of Mir^ Ehin, 156. 
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Snlaimin Barlis, 26. 

Bnlaimdn Shfih Mirz^ 373 and n., 
387,467; reigns in Badakbshdn, 388, 
389. 

SuUt>Eand, 222. 

Buldnzi tribe, 55 n. 

8u>li, ancient name for Kaehghar, 8 n. 

SultAk^r Tnfta Kuli, 309. 

Sult&n Ahmad, uncle of Mirz4 Haidar, 
11 .* 

8ult4n Ahmad Tambal, revolts in 
Aodij&n, 158.159 ; Bhahi Beg Kbdn 
and, 167-169,174,178. 

Sultan All. Jards, Amir, 121. 

Sultan Ali Mirza, sou of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 154, 174, 175, 183, 196, 265, 
308, 326. 

Sultan Avals, Amir, 387. 

Siiltdn Husain Mirza, in Fhordsdn, 
154, 193; and Muhammad Husain 
Kurkan, 195; death of, 196, 210. 

Sultdn Khatun, mother of Yais Khan, 
67. 

Sultan Khalil Sultdn, brother of Man¬ 
sur Khdn, 125, 131, 139, 161; his 
death, 125, 126, 131. 

Sultan Mahmud Mirzd, 93, 103; mar¬ 
ries Sultdn Nigdr Khdniin, 117,118. 

Sultdn Muhammad Mirza, 450. 

Sultdn Muhammad Sultan, sou of 
Mahmud Khdn, 1.58, 159, 162, 163. 

Sultdn Nigdr Klidnim, daughter of 
Yunus Khdn, 108,117,156,373,377, 
378; death of, 386; taken to wife 
by Kdaim Khdn, 273. 

Sultdnpur, city of, 405. 

Sultdn Sanjar, 108. 

Sultdn Vaiad Mirzd, 112. 

Sultdnim Begum, daughter of Sultan 
Ahmad Mirzd, 164, 170, 193. 

Sultdns of Kashmir, 433 n., 434 n. 

Sultdn Vais Mirzd; see Mirzd Khdn. 

Suugtdsh, 345. 

Sunnis, the, sect in Kashmir, 247 n., 
262 n., 435-7; and use of the word 
Mujtahid, 10 n. 

Sun-worshippers (Shammdsi) in Kash- 

• mir,436. ' 

Superstition: the Jadah stone, 32 n., 
33 n. 

Surkhab Biver, 263. 

Sum, a district of Lodftk, 15* ; depart¬ 
ment of Balti, 461, 462. 

Sut, Tangi Sukub’s home, 462 and u. 

Sat Im Bahddur, 121. 

Suvar-i-Akdlimt the, 359, 361. 

Suyaht the word, 7 n. , 8n. I 

8u-Yeh (or Su-Sa.), the name, 8 »i.; 
city of: see Bdla-Sdkun. 

Snynnj Khwdja Khdn defeats Sultdn 
Said Khdn near Tdshkand, 133. 

Snyuiyuk Kbdn puts Said Khdn to 
rout, 266, 268, 271, 274, 283; at- 
taoked by Kasim Khdn, 275: 


vances against Aiidi|jdn, 284-5; and 
Bustangjr Mirzd. 330; at Akhsi, 
342; Said Khdn makes yrax on, 346; 
death of, 375, 876. 

Suynnjuk Sultdn, 1.59, 243, 248. 

Suyurghdtmisb Khdn, 72 n., 83. 

Taarif-i-Bulddn, the, .959. 

Tabdn Bahddur, 34, 35. 

Tabriz, Sultdn Yakub’s kiosk in, 429. 

Tagar, in the Nubra Valley, 418 n. 

Tagh-Duin-Bash mountains, 405. 

Tagh Ndk, place called, 464 and n. 

Ta-gaz-gnz, the Kaiiughi Uighurs 
known as, 94.* 

Ta-hi, Arabs referred to as, 90* n. 

Tahir Khan, 82, 27.3, 373, 374, 377; 
joins forces with the Kirghiz, 379; 
deserted by the Kirghiz, 388. 

Tahit, tribe of, 20 n. 

Tahmdsp Shdh, 282; takes Kandahar, 
400, 468, 469; and is retaken by 
Kdiiirdn Khdn, 400. 

Tdikhdn (TalikauX return of Amir 
Husain and Amir Timur to. 23. 

Taishi, a designation of Kdlmdk chiefs, 
79 n. • 

Tai Yang Khan, flees from Chingiz 
Khan, 287. 

Tdjik (or Tdzik), the, 13, 141 ; name 
given by the Mongols to the Mu- 
hatnmadans, 85,* 87*; Mr. A. G. 
Keene on, 90,* 91* ; features of 
Yunus Khan, 97 n., 98 «. 

Tdjri of Khwdrizm, 51. 

Tdj-ud-Diu Muhammeul, Khwdja, 127, 
160, 372, 373. 

Taka, brother of Khwdja Ali Bahddur, 
851. 

Takil (or JakilX governor of Khiva, 
23 n. 

Takudar Oghldn, 80* n. 

Talak Muhammad, 112. 

Talas (Tdraz), city of, 171 n. 

Tdlda River, 80 n., 81 n. 

Taliku, descendant of Chaghatai, 36.* 

Tdlish, tribe in GiMn, 435 ». 

Talkhak, death of, in Tirmiz, 338. 

Talk!, defile of, 20 n. 

Tamerlane (Timnxlang) : see Timur, 
Amir. 

Tdmlik, place in Tibet, 456 and 
457 and n. 

Tangi Bdld, the, of Badakhshdn, 227. 

Tangi Sakdb of Balti, 462. 

Tangri Bttfdi, 309« 

Tangut, the, 88*; Chingiz Klidn and, 
360: rulers of, 360 361 n. 

Tank in district of Baruag, 427, 428. 

Tdrdz (Yangi), city of, 58,* 79 n., 80 n,, 
81 n., 364; taken by Kdsim Khdn, 
274. 

Tdrbdgatai mountains, 53.* 

Tdrbugur (Bugur), 9 n. 
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TakiMi-i-Ouzida, the, of Hamid Ullab 
MuBtaufi, 151. 

Tarikh^-Jahdn Kuahdi, extract from, 
288-293, 293 n.; aecotmt of Mogbul- 
istan in, 360-3OT. 

Tarilch - i - Mamum, the, of Alxlur 
Bazzdk, 151. 

Tarikh-i-Baahidi, tho, flret translation 
of, into English, v.; Erskine’s 
partial translation, v., vi.; data 
obtained from, by Sir H. Howorth, 

vii. ; by Sir 11. ForsyUi, vii.; by Mr. 
R. B. Shaw, viii.; by Professor Dow- 
eon, viii.; Moorcroft’s reference to, 

viii. ; copies of, in England, ix.; in 
Asia, ix.; the object of, 1,* 4, 5; its 
shortcomings, 6,* 6*; 80 O|»c an«l 
character, 6,* 7*; divided into two 
parts, 7,* 8*; written during Mirzd 
Haidar’s administration of Kashmir, 
23*; a lustory of the Ohaghatai 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, 28,* 
29*; 'weak points in, regarding the 
suooession of the Moghul Khdns, 
41 *-46*; the Kh&ns of Uighuristun 
mentioned in, 106*; religious ad¬ 
visers of*thc Khdns aud Amirs, 116*; 
its value as a history, 119*; sequel 
to, 120*-128* ; reasons for being so 
called, 3; its contents, 3, 4; use of 
the word Tibet (Ladak) in, 135 n.; 
when completed, 149; reason for 
Mirzd Haidar writing, 150, 151. 

Tarikh -1 - Sahib - Kirdni : see Zafar- 
Ndma. 

Tdrim, 67. 

Tarkhdn, title of, among the Moghuls, 
55 «. 

Taraa, the word, 290 n. 

Tarsi, the Uighurs spoken of as, 96.* 

Tarse (Tarsia), country of, 290 n., 
291 n. 

Tdsh Arighi, 26, 27. 

Tashikun, ruler of Mdryul, 418 and n., 
419 «., 42.3, 460. 

Tdshkand, town of, 53* ; Timur camps 
at, 29; devastated by Isdu Bughd 
Khdn, 79; Yunus Khaii captured at, 
94, 95; passes into the power of 
Shaikli Jamal Khar, 112; made over 
to Yunus Khan, 113; doaili and 
burial of Yunus Khan in, 114,115; 
events in, during tiie rule of Sulttln 
Mahmud Khan, 118-120; dultan 
8aid Khdn defeated near, 133; 
(Shdsh) Sultdn Mahmud and, 155, 
157; Shdhi Beg Ehdn at, 178; taken 
by Shdhi Beg Khdn, 159, 167, 336; 
destruction of, by Bhdhi ^g Khdn, 
164,171; Hazrat Mauldnd at, 213; 
Uzbeg march against, 259, 271; in 
charge of Ahmad Kdsim Knhbur, 
271; taken by Kdsim Khdn, 274; 
Kdsim Khdn attacks Suyunjuk Khdn 
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in, 275; death of Hazrat Muhammad 
at, 342. 

Tdsh-Rabdt, not a Hindu temple, 59 n. 

Tdsh Timur; sent after Manlik and 
her child, 6, 7. 

Tatar (or Tartar), the nomadic nations 
of llie interior of Asia, 83,* 84,* 
87.* 

Tatar tribe, 55 «. 

Tatars, the; Rashid-ud'Din, the histo¬ 
rian, and, 88.* 

Tatta (Sind), town of, 357, 431,432 n.; 
conquest of, by Shah Hasan, 483 n., 
484 n. • 

Tavakkal Khdnim, 52. 

Tax-gatliorcr, story of the, 1,59. 

Tdzghun, meaning of, 295 «. 

Tdzi: see Tajik. 

Tdziks, the, 88.* 

Tazkira~i-Khwdjngda (Memoirs of the 
Kliwdjns), X. 

Tengri-Tagli Mountain, in tho Tian 
Shun, 112.* 

Termotlh (Tirmiz), town of, 338 «. 

'I'ian Hlian mountains, 53,* 112* ; sub¬ 
merged towns along tho southern 
spurs of, 70.* 

Tiliet («'f; also Ladak), Dr. Ij. A. 
Waddell’s work on, xv.; invaded in, 
1531 by Mirzd Haidar, 13*-15* ; also 
in 1548, 21*; invasions of, during 
reigns of Abd Bakr and Sultdn Bai(^ 
65,* 66*, 253-1; invasion of, men- 
tiouc<l by Minhaj-ud-Din, 8(5*; Idrisi 
on the Tiljctan Turks, 86,* 87*; 
holy war against, by Bultdn Said 
Khdn, 135, 136,143: Mir Vdli takes, 
320; Mirzd Abd Bakr decs to, 324 ; 
invaded by Said Khdn, 403; position 
of, 404; mountains and rivers of, 
405-7; inhabitants of, 407-11; .gold 
mines in, 411, 412; tho dam-giri in, 
412, 413; Lamas of, 414-16; idols 
in, 416; wild htitds in, 416, 417; 
idol temples in, 416, 443; holy war 
on, 417-419; cold in, 419; method of 
dcfenc^^n, 422 n.; temple at Ursang, 
443; invasion of, 441, 454-464. 

Tibetan Yak (or Dong), the, 302 n.^ 

Ti('-mm-Kuan (‘Iron Date’ barrier), 
‘20 w. 

Tika, brother of Kliwiija Ali Bahadur, 
187. 

Tikd River, 365 and u. 

Tikd (or Tekka) Sagrutku, battle at, 
96, 97 and n. 

Tildnji, 34. 

Timur, Amir (Tamerlane), the rise of. 
37*; selects Khdiis from the Oktai 
stock, 37*; geneulogicRl table of the 
house of, facing p. 50* ; expedition 
of in 1389-90, 53*; battles with thq 
Moghnls under Kamar-ud-Din, 56*; 

I the conquests of, 6i*; expedition in 

2 M 
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1388 agaiubt the KHlmaks, lOl*; 
sends one of his columns to Kara- 
Khqja, 102"'; p^age of the Biver 
Vaknsh at the Stone Bridge, 25, 26; 
arrives at Chekaddlik, 26; Iiis dream, 
27: battle vrith the army of Jatah, 
27-29; conference with Amir Hu¬ 
sain, 29-31; the battle of the Mire, 
31-80; and the country of Jatah, 
37: invasion of Almdtu, 39; his 
chief wife, 40 n.; third invasion of 
Jatah, 41, 42; marriage with the 
Princess Dilshad Aghd, 43; third 
expedition int^ Khwdrizm, 44, 45; 
fourth expedition into Jatah, 40, 47; 
the death of his son, Prince Jahangir, 
47,48; sends an army against Kamar- 
ud-Din, 48, 49, 51; fifth expedition 
into Jatah, 50; expedition against 
Khitdi, 53; death of, at Otrar, ,54; 
tribes submitted to his government, 
,55 n.; and Sultan Mahmud Klian, 
72; Tartar tribo banished by, 79 n .; 
difflculty with tiio Moghuls under 
Kamar-ud-Din, SI ; and Ids gene¬ 
rals, 83; called Timur Fii-ma by 
the Ohincso, 278».; nine wives of, 
278 a., 279 «,; of the Uighur triljo 
of Turfdn, 77, 78. 

Timur, a member of the Barlits tribo, 
3.* 

Timurchi, father of Chingiz Khtiii, 
80."* 

Timnt'Khaluga (Iron (lute), 20 /». 

Tinmr Kliwdjd (>ghlan, 32, 30. 

Tiiiuln (Tumiin) Biver, 295 and n., 
310. 

Timur Sultdii, son of Shuhi Bog Khan, 
100,109,234,351, 451; defeated and 
killed by Babur Pudishdh, 243-5, 
248. 

Timnrtu Nor (Lake Issigh-Kul), 79 m. 

Timur Uljaitn: see Uljaitu. 

Tiruk, district of, 312. 

Tinlz (Tartiz), 80."' 

Tirlauji Irlai 32. 

Tirmiz (Termedh), town of, 179, 
,338n. , 

Tiz-Ab (Tizmif), stream called, 298. 

Toglinz Uiijhiir, the (or “ Nimj Ui- 
ghurs ”), 93."* 

Tokuiiak, 404 ». , 

Tuklitu Biisind (llighnr chief), 07.* 

'roktuinish Oghluii, brought Imforc 
Amir Timur, 50. 

Tombs in Khotau, 298-9 ; of Yarksind, 
299, 309; of Kaulrghur, 300, 301. 

Touines, Bmldhist monks called, 290 n. 

Tou Nazar Khdii, kills Abdul Latif, 
121'»«. 

Trdgdi, Amir (fiitlter of Amir Timur), 
death of, 17. 

Transoxiaua (Mdvard-un-Nahr), tribes 
of, 31 "■; capital of: see Saniarlcond; 


the Uigurs and, 95"'; ruled by Ubaid 
Ullah Khin, 206 n.; see Mdvard-un- 
Nahr. 

Tribute missions to China, Benedict 
Gogs and, 110,■* 111.* 

Tsong-Kapa, religious reformer, 418 n. 
Tub Biver, 78 n. 

Tubra Nuydghuth (Tubra Tidghuth), 
183, 248,264; killed by Said Khdn, 
265. 

Tughai tribe, 55 n. 

Tughluk Salduz, 24. 

Tughluk Timur Khdn, his reign, 7,* 2; 
converted to Islam, 2, 3,10-15; and 
Shaikh Jamdl-ud-Din, 5, 12, 13; 
forefatliers of, 5; early history, 6-9; 
expedition into Mdvard-un-Nahr, 15, 
16; intrigues with Amir Hdji Barlds, 
17, 18; second invasion of Mdvard- 
un-Nalir, 18-22 ; and Amir Husain, 
22 B., 28 B. ; return to Tdikhdn and 
Badakhshdn, 23, 24; death of, 26, 
38; one of his sons, 39; jjrivilegM 
conferred upon Amir Buldji, 55; his 
rule oxtomlcd ns fnr as Kunduz, 56; 
tomb of, in Almdligh, 804. 

Tuk, in Tibet, 410. 

Tukal Khdnim, one of TiAiur’s wives, 
279/«. 

Tuka Timur, 299 m., 300 b. ; succeeds 
Nikpai to the Khanate, 35.* 

Tuktdi, a Makrit Amir, 289. 

Tuk Timur, Amir, slain in battle, 28. 
Tukuz Tdrdm, ford of, 288 and n. 

Tulik Amir, governor at Kashghar, 14, 
38, 51 n. 

Tnli Khdn; Khitdi given to, 293. 
Tulkchi tribe, 55 b. 

Tului, sou uf Chingiz Khdn, and the 
Jadah stone, 33 b. 

Tuluk, brother of Mir Kambar, 307. 
l\i-lu-fan (Turfdn), prince of, 102.* 
Tumdu, people so called, in Khotau and 
Kdshghar, 301. 

Tumdn (Kdrman), town of, 20. 

Tumdn Aghd, Amir, 42, 50. 

Tumdn Bahddur Kaluchi, 309, 423. 
Tumdn Bughdi Salduz, 36. 

Tumdn Kapak Khdn, 36. 

Tumdn Biver, 295 b. ; fort built by 
AM Bakr on, 285-6. 

Tuiikaua, a degruo df the Ldmas, 414 
and )i. 

Tupchdk (a fine horse), 260 u, 
Turakima, Oktai’s widow, 32,* 33.* • 
Turdu, conquered by Chingiz Khdn, 
298. 

Turdngir Mirzd, 33(». 

Turah, the : see Ydzdk. 

Turfdn, district of, 67, 99,* 100,* 125, 
332; Kumhl annexed to, 101* ; con¬ 
quest of, by Khizir Khwd^a, 103*; 
i a tribute to Oliina, 103* ; history of, 
I as recorded in the Ctiinose Clironiobs 
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of the :Ming dynaaty, 102*-109*; 
depr^ion below the aea level, 112*; 
the modem city of. Captain F. E. 
Younghueband on, 112*; Dr. Eegel 
on mins near, 118* ; attaofced by 
Kbizir Ehwija, 52; Mansur Kb&n’e 
expeditiona into, 128; Baahid Kh&n 
marchea on, 140; Moghula in, 148; 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd aent to, 
240; Rhw&ja Nurd viaits Mansur 
Khdn in, 896-7; aec also Uigburis- 
tdn. 

Turkdn Arldt, 48-5. 

Turk, dual use of tho word, 78,* 98 «.; 
common origin with the Mongol, 
78* -80* ; misleading employment of 
the name* 88*; Abul Qhazi and 
others, uae of the word, 84*-87*; 
used in <mpoBition to the word Snrt. 
87* 4.; Mr. H. G. Koone and others, 
on the word, 88*~92* ; the first, 
to become a Musulmdu, 300. 

Turkdt tribe, 67. 

Txirki language, tho Uighurs first to 
reduce to writing, 95.* 

Turki-Uighur people : see Uighurs. 

Turks, litera^ compositions of the, 2.; 
a separate people from tho Moghul 
Ulus, 82*; see also Uighurs. 

Tnrkistan, delivered from tho oppres¬ 
sion of tho Jatah, 29, 30 ; province 
of, 53*; invaded l)y tho Moghuls, 
54,* 58*; town of, 63 n.; Moghul 
attacks on, 68; laid waste by Isun 
Bugha Khdn, 79; inhabitants of, 
of, under Ilnruj Khdii, defeated by 
Yunus Khdn, 92, 93; given to 
Shdhi IBog Khdn, 118; Muhammad 
Kirghiz in, 134,349; Uzbeg Sultans 
flee to, 245, 250; ITighur dynasty in, 
287 n.; given to Chngltatai Khdn, 
293; plundered by Kirghiz, 358, 
367. 

'ruvkislan, Knsiern, province of, given 
to the liouBi' uf Diighlat, 83*; Batu 
and. 34*; Dr. Btdlow’s history »)f, 
vii.; tlm ‘Six Cities’of, 51* ?i. : see 
Alti-Shd/ir: towns ruined by moving 
sands, 68*; overrun by Yeliu Taishi, 
94*; small ro-,idue of Moghuls still 
existing in, 1*27,* 128*: the nir of, ' 
12 n. ; Buddliism in, 124 n. ; haze ! 
peculiar to, 803 «. ! 

Tnrkistan, Western, raids of the 
Moghuls into, 05.* 

Turkoman, the, 88.* 

Turkomans, with Saltan Said’s army, 
06.* 

Turkomans, under Bdbar Pudicihdh, 
defeate*! by tho Uzbeg Sultdns, 
260-1. 

Turmish, brother of Turkdn Arldt. 44, 
45. 

Turshiz, battle at, 200. 


Tnmk Shdrdn, valley of, 168. 

Tuahi (or Jmi), eldest son of Chingiz, 
29,* 80.* 

Tuahku, placed called, 804, 322. 
Tutluk(TutlughX battle of, Said Khdn 
defeats Abd Bakr Mirzd at, 11,* 
132, 249, 250, 284, 820. 

Tutuk Kbdnim, daughter of Mahmud 
Khdn, 251. 

Tuyun Bdshi, River, 804, 346, 394. 
Tuz-kul (Lake Issigh-Kul), 79 n. 


Uiiaid-ul-Hadi, Khwaja, 396. 

Ubaid Ullah Khdn, 206; 284, 248, 
247 n.; battle with Bdbar PddUhdh, 
132; married to Habiba Sultdu 
Khdnish, 207; ordered by Shdhi 
Beg Khdn to drown Mirzd Haidar, 
210, 211; fortifiotl in castle of Karshi, 
245, 248; marches against Bokhdra, 
259; is mot by Bdbar Padishdh, 
260; battle at Kul M.alik, 260, 208 ; 
takes Hiaur from tho Moghuls, 262- 
3; his reign in Mavdrd-un-Nahr, 
283. 

Ubaira-Subaira, 282. 

Uch (Usb Turfdn), town of, 3513,431 n., 
432 / 1 .; country of, 42 ; fort of, 124; 
seized by Aba llakr, 254; garrisono/l 
by Mirzd Abd Bakr, 833; Aiman 
Khwdja Sultdn in, 343. 

Uclm, 357. 

Uch Barkbdn, village of, 75, 304, 310. 

Uch Burhdn, 42 n. 

Uchibi, a lieutenant of Amir Timur, 
45. 

Uch Kara Bahadur, Amir, 25, 42, 47. 

Uchku Midiammnd Mirza, 185. 

Uighur, tho, 8S* • province of, tlOO. 

Uighurs, the (a Turki tribe), 57* ; re- 
maius of one of their towns or forts, 
59*; country of, 61*; in Moghulis- 
tan, 78,* 74* n. ; their origin and 
early history, 92*-97* ; credited with 
having first reduced the Turki lan¬ 
guage to writing, 95* ; spoken oi as 
Tarsi, 9(i,*i 97* ; displacetl by tho' 
Kara i tribe, 16 w.; tlio “ family of 
Afi'dsiub tho Turk,” 287 n.; Nes- 
iorian Uhristiauity j/revalent among, 

290 u.; Tarse, land of the Uighurs, 

291 n.; settled in Khordsdn, 311 n. 

Uighnristdn {Tarfuii), the province of, 

7.* 54,* 9!)*-114*; mentioned by 
Mirzd Haidar, 100,* 101*; given to 
Chiighatai Khdn, 100*; i/oople of, 

101,* 102,* 112*; subdued by the 
Ming nnuy, ]08*-106*; the Khdns 
of, 105,* 106* ; irrigation in, by Vais 
Khdn, 112*; once one of the chief 
centres of the Buddhists, 1]|3*; 
aucieiit capital of, 118*; becomes 
Cliinose territory, 113-4*; sucees- 
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siou of Kh&DB of, after date of Mirz& 
Haidar’s histoira, 128,* 124*; Ehizlr 
Khw&ja and, 5z n. 

Uirdt, the. 88 * 

Uja. Betu Irdi (Ulja Yetu Aberdi), 
32. 

Uktai Khun, 360 ; kingdom of, 294. 

Ulama, the: Dust Muhammad Kh£n 
and, 89; 8aid Khan and tlie, 448. 

Uiang Kahdustau, 206. 

Uldng'Z^dagdn, 162. 

U1 iBldm, Shaikh, 194. 

Uljdi Tijrkan, Princess, 29. 

Uljaitu, i^andsoiiof Kublui, 36*; routs 
Ohapar, 36*. 

Ulugh Mirzii, 478. 

U lug 1 1 Timur, 26. 

Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of Karait, 
15, 16. 

Ulugh Beg Mirzd, 59, 68 n,; defeats 
Shir Muhammad, 43*; battles with 
the Moghuls, 56*; hi.s reign and 
death, .59 n.; governor of Kdshghar, 
61; and Amir Sayyid Ali, (52; and 
KJiwdja Sharif, 76; summoned to 
Moghulistan by Khuddidad, 69; 
reception of Yunus Khdn at Samar¬ 
kand, 74; history called the JJlm 
Arhaa, 148, 151; murdered by his 
son, Abdul Latif, 829 n. 

Ulur (or Wular) lake in Kashmir, 428, 
429 n. 

TJlm Arbaa (the four hordes), work of 
Mirzd Ulugh Beg, 148, 151. 

Ultishegi, the title of, 132 n. ; office of, 
38. 

Ulus SuHdn, son of Rashid Sultan, 

122 .* 

Ungut, the, 88.* 

Urdubegi, family of the, 307. 

Urdukand (Kashghar), 287 ». 

Urdtippa, country of, 118, 154, 158, 
163, 164. 

Urdu, an; see Aid. 

Urdum Padshah, sand dimes at, 12 n. 

Ursang (Lassa), 410 w., 111, 443; Mirza 

, Haidar sent to, 136 ^nd u., 143; 
temple of, 454-459. 

Urtubu, Dugiddt Amir, 294 n. ; Muu- 
galai Suyah given to, 7; seven 
privileges conferred ypun, by Chin¬ 
giz Khdn, 51, 55. 

Uruk, 183. 

Urumtfc-, town of, 62*; the present, 
93* • .ee also Bishbdlik. 

Urung Kdsli (Yurung Ktish), river in 
Khotdn, 298^ 

Unin Sultan Khdniiu, .88. 

Urns Durinaii, Amir, 237. 

Urns Kl)dn, 45, 50. 

Ush, province of, given to Yunus Khdn, 
110, 111: taken by Abd Bakr, 249, 
254: Mir Vdli takes, 320; Said 
Khdn and, 376. , 


Ushter Ushna (Urdtippa), country of, 

Ushtur, fort of, in Tdshkand, 115. 

Ush-T^dn, city of, 51 *n. 

Ustdd Abddl Sbdiku, 322. 

Ustdd Ahmad Bumi, 475. 

Ustdd Yunus (Yunus Khdn), 85. 

Ustdjlu tribo, 214 n. 

UtluK, place in Moghulistan, 377,463; 
desert plains of, 189. 

Uzbeg, a tribe of Khotnn, 67. 

Uzbegs, the, defeated at Hisar, 10*; 
route of Baber at the battle of Ghaj- 
diwdn, 10*; lay siege to Andijdn, 
11*; the Moghuls and, 56,* 57* ; de- 
teated by Rashid Sultdu, 120*, 146; 
present line of Bokhara Kbdns de¬ 
scended from, 126*; defeat the 
Chaghatai under Slaihi Beg Kljdn, 
206, 234; government of the, 206 n.; 
defeated by Bdbar Padishdh, 243-6; 
set ont against Andijdn, 280-2; in 
Said Khan’s army, .305: see also 
Shdiban-Uzbeg. 

Uzbeg: see also Kazak-Uzbegs. 

Uzbegistdh, 366, 374. 

Uzbeg-Kazdk, the tribe' of, 82; de¬ 
feated by Rasliid Khdn. 146. 

Uzbeg-Shaibdn, Rashid Khdn and, 146; 
retire from Andijdn, 376; to Klutss 
and Kunkas, 377. 

Uzbeg Sultans, tho, defeated at Hisar 
Sbddmdn, 132 ; advance ou Andijdn, 
133; attack fort of Kdsan, 248-9; 
fice to Tuikistdn, 245, 250; marcli 
against Tdshkand, 259, 271; defeat 
the Turkomans and Bdbar Padi- 
shdb, 260-1; decimated by famine, 
262; take Hisar from the Moghuls, 
262-3. 

Uzbeg Timur, .39. 

Uzbeg Ulus, division am<>ng, on the 
death of Abulkhair Khdn, 272. 

Uzchand (Uzkaiid), seized by Abd 
Bakr, 248-9, 254, 259. 

Uzkand, 50; Amir Timur at, 43; 
plundered by Kushluk Khdn, 289; 
Mir Vdli taKes, 320; taken by Said 
Khdn, 376. 

Uzuu Ahmad, 130. 

Uzun Sakai Tnftu Kuli, 309. 

Uzuu Sultan Khdnim, 64. 


Vakai, or Turki History: see Baber’s 
“ Memoirs.” 

Vais Khan, sun of Shir Muhammad 
Klidn, 103*; attacks Sh.r Mulmininad 
Oghldn, 43*; and irrigutiuu in 
Turfdn and Kara-Khoja, 112*; early 
life of, 60, 61; takes to highway 
robbery, 63; hostility between Shir 
Muliammad Khdn and, 64, 65; 
battles with the Kalmdks, 65-67; 
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aarod by Amir Sayyid Ali, 65-7; i 
studies theology, 67; and Amir 
Khudiidid, 69; martyrdom of 71-3; 
his sister, 91. 

Vais Mirz£, son of Sult&n Mahmud 
MirzA, 10*, 373 and n. 

Vais Kh&u: see Mirz& Kh&n and Vais 
MirzA 

Vakbsh River, 20. 

Vakhsh, mountains of, 263. 

Vali Beg, 316, 317. 

Vali, Mir, brother of Khusiau Sliah, 165. 

Vali Mir, Ab&Bakr's general, entrusted 
with army and military affairs, 319, 
320; at Yangi-Hisar, 321; overruns 
Laduk, 403 n. 

Valikhanof, Captain, and ancient 
Tar4z, 63 n. 

Vigne, Mr. T. G., and the ruined 
temples of Kashmir, 426 427 n. 

Virdni of Irdzan, the, 73 n. 

Virn4g(Bamag), spring of, 428 and n., 
431. 

Waddell, Dr. L. A., xv.; on the mean¬ 
ing of Yulpa, 407 n.; on the Dolpa 
tribe, 409 h. ; on Maryul, 410 n.; on 
dam-giri, #13 n.; on the Lam&s, 
414 n., i 15 n., 417 n, ; meaning of 
{^tak-bruk, 458 n. 

Wakhin, 54,* 467.* 

Wala: see Oirat. 

Wang Khin (or Prester John), the 
Karai tribe ruled by, 16 n. 

Ward, Colonel A. E., on dimensions of 
the wild yak, 302 n. 

Warren, Mr., on the kingdom of Tarse, 
291 n. 

Wass^f, and the Kurinas tribe, 76,* 
77.* 

Watters, Mr., and the “ Five Cities,” 
62* n.; on the town of Kuohar, 
100* n.; on Su-Sa (Hu Yeh), 8 n. 

Wheeler, Mr. Stephen, xv., 91* n. 

White Horde, Toktimish Kbin of the, 
50 u. 

White Horde (Kazik), Khans of, 272 ». 

William of Modena, 117.* 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., and Moorcroft’s 
travels, viii. 

Wuiar, lake of: se« Ular. 

YILdoAb Muhammad, 449. 

Yidgir Nisir Mirzi, 241, 261, 308, 
472, 478, 483, 484. 

Yadrintzeff, Mr. N., and ancient city of 
Karikorum, 10 n. 

Y-ighistan, petty states known as, 12.* 

Yak, wild (Jkwtdti), 466, and n.; in the 
hills of Khotau, 302 n. 

Yakohak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Yakibulung, 72 n. 

Yakut, the Arab author, and Farghina, 

87(. 
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Yakub Bultin, 451; kiosk of, in 
Tabriz, 429. 

Yakuti, the Arab, and Tagh(U~gha$, 
94* n. 

Yim, River, 29. 

Tangalikf Moghul custom of, 251. 

Yanki (Chilirit or Kara ShahrX town 
of, 99.* 

Yangi (Tariz), town of, 40, 03 n., 81 
364; lain IBu^ii KMn in, 79 n., 

80 n. 

Yangi-Hisar, city of, 51* n.; siege of, 
6,* 11*: Snltin Haid’s operations 
against, 66,* 138, 369, 394; sand 
buried ruins in the neighbourhood 
of, 67*; given to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirz4, 88, 89; ravaged by Ab& Bakr 
Mirzi, 103; 'taken by Sult&n Ahmad 
Kh4n, 122; its situation, 295: Yar¬ 
kand a companion city to, 296; Ab& 
Bakr at, 304, 321 attack on the 
citadel of, by Said Kh4n, 312-319; 
Mirz& Jahangir killed in, 330; 
Khw4ja Nur4 at, 390. 

Yingi-Kand (YangiX 80 n., 81 ». 

Y4,r, Amir, son of Amir J&n Vaf4, 
193. 

Yaraka Atdka, 125, 126, 332, 340. 

Yarkh, a district of Badakhshin, 353. 
Yarkand, city of, 51* n., 296; fall of, 
11*; Benedict Goes at. in 1603.. 
122*; attacked by Dust Muhammad 
Kb4n, 89; Yunus Khan's headr 
quarters, 90; Mirz4 Ab& Bakr master 
of, 99, 304, 322; his^battles at, with 
the joint armies of Yunus Kh6n and 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzft, 104-107; 
Mirza Aba Bakr defeats Sult&n 
Ahmad Khdn, 122; reduced by Mirz& 
Ab4 Bakr, 252, 258; treasure found 
in, 257, 326-7; citadel at, built by 
Ab4 B4kr, 296-7; water of, 297 ; 
river of, 297-8; tombs of, 299, 800'; 
Sultdn Said Khdn’s march against, 
312-313, 445; Said Kh&n enters, 
325- 6, 345. 

Yar Mohammad: see Najm, Mir- 
Yas: see Da'm~giri. » 

Yasavvi Shaikhs, order of the, 869 
and n. 

Yashm: see Jade. 

Yasu (or Ib.u») Mangu, 33,* 180 n., 
181 n.; given to Yunus Khin, 87. 
Yazak (Timh) of Chingiz Kh4n, 70. 
Y&zak (Y4se&j the, legal code of the 
Mongols, 22 n.; Khw&ja Ali 
Bahadur, ^pointed, 350. 

Y4zi Ita.b&n, Pass of, 43. 
ke-liu Taishh-a Kara-Khitai ^ing, 
279 ».: the Gurkhiin of the Kara- 
Khitai, 94.* 

Yeliu Taishi, Liao prince, 152 n. 

Yellow River, legend conoetniag, 
406 n., 407 n. 
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Yellow Uighurii, ooantry of tlie^849n. 

Ye-mi-li I^o-jo, Turfto chief. 108.* 

Yeri'liai, Cliiaese name for Lak^ Issigh- 
Kul, 79 n. 

Yenki: $w Karaahahr. 

Yogura, the: tee Uighura. 

YounffhuBband, Captain F. E., x.n.; 
and tho mc^eru citv of Turf&n, 
112*; and Mr. Shaw’s papers, 
121* n. 

Yuan>pao, Ohinoso ingots of silver, 
2564*. 

Yulduz of Moghulisidn, 86. 

Yule, Sir H., on ouuntorfoit tribute 
mission to Chiuo, 111* on occu¬ 
pants of tho throne of Moghullstan, 

2, 3; on the word Kliuk^n, 80* n.; 
on the Oaraonas, 77*: on old town of 
Kunah-Shabr, 12 n.: on the *' Iron 
Gate,” 20 n.; on the province of 
KhatMn, 21 n.; on Arhang, 24 n.; 
on the word Jadah^ 33 n.: on the 
Katur tribe, 104 n.; on a Bishop of 
Kiiiuul, 126 n.; on tho town of 
Sairum, 171 n.; on Yuan~pao, Chinese 
ingots of silver, 256 n. ; on the Kizil- 
basli, 214 n.; on Balur (or Bolor), 
385 n.; on dant-giri, 418 n. 

Ynlpu, inhahitnnts of Tibet, 407 and n., 
410. 

Yultimur, 26. 

Yumghdl, place called, 865 and ». 

Yunus Khtin, son of Vais Khun, 73,158; 
personal appearance of, 79; Muhbm- 
mad Kazi and, 84,* 85* ; his recep¬ 
tion in Samarkand by TJlugh Beg, 
74 ; fights against his brotlier Isun 
Bugha Khan, 81,82,172; appointed 
Khun by Sultitn Abu Said, 88, 84 ; 
early life of, 84, 85; his arrival in 
Mogitnlistun, 86, 87; marries Isttu i 
Daulilt Begum, 86; Yutikaiid given 
to, 87; seizes Aksu, 90; second 
return to Moghulisluo, 90-92; de- 
featod by Amdsunji Ttiisiii, 91; 
defeat uud murder of Buruj Oghhln, 

I 92,98; captured by Shaikh Janial- 
ud-Din at Tiialikaiid, 94, 95; and 
the Kings of Muvaru-un-Nahr, 95- 
98; battle with Omar Shaikh Mirzd 
at Tiku Sngrutku, 96^ 97 ; visited by 
Khwdia Nosiruddin Ubaidulluh, 97, 
114; tne Tajik features of, 97 98 n. ; 

battles in conjunction with Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mirzd against Mirza 
Abu Bakr, 104-7; marries Shall 
Be^m, 108; obtains complete con- i 
trol over the Moghuls, 108; dif¬ 
ference with Muhammad Haidur 
Mirzu at Aksu, 109-111; enters 
Tdshkand, 112, 118; his death and 
burial in Tdshkand, 114, 115, 157; 
daughters of, 117, 118; account of 
bis life and list of his offspritig, k55. 


156, 197, 198; defbated by Mirzd 
Ahd Bate at Yarkand, 2.53. 
Yupurghi Biver, 295 n. 

Yurung Kdsh, river in Khotdn, i^8. 
Yusfdn, son of Miizd Atd Bokr, 
804. 

Yusuf, Amir, taken prisoner by Timur, 
28 

Yusuf Ali Eukllddsh Divdnd, 208. 
Yusuf Bokdval, 809. 

Yusuf Kdshghw, 226. 

Yusuf, Muuldnd, 486. 

Yusun Timur Sultdu, son of Sultdn 
Ahmad Khdn, 161. 

Yusurghdtmish Khdn, 72. 

Yutun Bdshi Biver, 804. 


Zabiha, ImAm, tomb of, 298. 
Zafar-Ndma, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yozdi, 
author of, 84, 85 n., 151; Pdtis de la 
Croix’a translation of, 76*; extracts 
from, in tlte Taril-h-i-Rathidi, xi., 
xiii.; and succession of the Moghul 
Khans, 41 *-46*; mention of the 
‘cities’ of the Moghulistan, 57*; 
and Moghul cnoampmbnts, 60*; and 
wars between Timur and the Mo- 

f huls, 99* ; history of events in 
loghulistan, 118,* 119*; history of 
tiie Moghuls and their Khdkdns, 2 f 
storyofAIdnkudKurkluk, 5; st^ks 
of Amir Timur as 8ahib-i-Kirdn, 
17 n.; victory of Timur over a Jatah 
Amir, 21 n.; ailventures of Timur 
and Husain, 22 n., 23 n.; and Ilyds 
Khwdja Khdn, 23, 38; rebellion of 
Kamar-ud-Uin, 88-40 ; and Amir 
Timur’s expedition against Khitai, 
58; history of 'I'nghluk Timur re¬ 
corded in, 56; nine wives of Timur, 
278 n.; and Davu Khdn,800; aocount 
of Kashmir in, 430-482; the mis¬ 
deeds of Sultdn Khalil (grandson of 
Timnr) recorded in, 451. 

Zurdfshdii, valley of, invaded by the 
Jatah army, 29 n.; Knzdks in the, 
126.* 

Ziihid, Khwdja, (59. 

Zahix-ud-Din Muhammad Bdbar Padi¬ 
shah Ghazi, 117| 119,120: tee Bdbnr 
Ptidisliali. 

Zainab Sultdu Khsinim, 146, 467. 
Zain-ul-Abidin, Sultdn, 428, 438, 484; 
palaco of, on the island of Lanka, 
429 and n., 430: 

Zaminddwar, Shall Beg conducts affairs 
of, 202. 

Zangi Cliak, 482, 487. 

Zangskar, a district of Ladak, 15,* 
410, 462. 

Zaniir Sard!, 48. 

Zduka Pass, 850 n. 

Zid-ud-DIn, Amir, 107, 108. 
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Zij Kurkio, aRti-onomioal tnbleH called, 
59 and n.; 60 n. 

Zikul Bahddur, 185. 

Zinda Hasham, 82,84,40. 
Zif'Sud^ankar in Tibet, 410. 

Zobir Raghl,'killed by Mirza Khau, 
203. 210. 

Zoriwor Sing, the Dogra gencrol, 15*; 
expedition of, to Tibet in 1841.. 
458 n., 461 n. 
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Zoroastrians, the, in Alia, known as 
Tarsi, 90.* 

Zuji, the pan of Kashmir, 428. 
Zui^ar tribe, 214 n. 

Ziingaria (or Jnngar), country of, 
31,* 34,* 53*; the Uighurs of, OS,* 
05.* 

Zuitgars, tho, 97* n. 

Zunka, in Tibet, 410,416. 

Zu'nnnn, Mirzi, 205. 







